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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

THIS  edition  of  Charles  and  Marj  Lamb's  writings,  of  which 
the  present  volume  is  the  first,  differs  from  others  in 
severa]  respects.  It  \a  the  first  to  include  a  considerable 
number  of  essays  and  poems  hitherto  unidentified  or  uncollected 
— some  sixty  pages  in  all ;  it  is  the  first  to  include  the  Dramatic 
^edmem  and  Grarrick  Extracts ;  and  when  the  volumes  containing 
the  Letters  are  reached,  they  will  be  found  to  contain,  in  addition 
to  other  new  letters,  a  fuller  share  of  Mary  Lamb's  correspondence 
than  has  previously  been  considered  needful.  The  system  of 
arrangement  is  also  fresh,  and  in  annotation  a  severer  standard 
of  thoroughness  than  other  editors  have  thought  necessary  has 
been  adopted. 

To  many  readers,  indeed,  the  first  two  volumes,  at  any  rate, 
of  this  edition  may  seem  to  be  annotated  too  fully ;  but  there  wiU 
probably  be  a  far  greater  number  who  will  be  pleased  to  find 
so  many  allusions  accounted  for ;  and  in  these  matters  it  is,  I  think, 
for  the  majority  that  an  editor  should  work. 

The  principle  of  annotation  which  I  set  before  myself  was  not 
only  to  explain  references  and  to  trace  quotations,  but  to  show, 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  the  place  in  Lamb's  life  of  each 
essay  and  poem,  and  their  relation  to  esjsh  other.  Lamb's  writings» 
espmally  as  he  grew  older,  being  so  curiously  drawn  from  his  own 
experience,  it  follows  that  the  notes  to  his  essays  and  poems — 
that  is  to  say,  to  what  may  be  called  the  autobiographical 
volumes  of  this  edition— constitute  in  the  mass  what  is  practi- 
cally a  history  of  the  life  and  times  of  Lamb  and  many  of  his 
friends,  although,  of  course,  an  irregular  and  broken  one. 

With  regard  to  his  quotations,  it  is  partiy  for  the  interesting  light 
thrown  by  them  on  Lamb's  reading  that  I  have  felt  it  important  to 
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trace  all  those  that  were  placed  by  him  bet  ween  inverted  commas. 
Other  borrowings,  where  they  are  more  pronounced,  have  occasion- 
ally been  indicated  ;  but  to  remark  upon  every  Elizabethan  echo 
in  Lamb  (even  if  I  were  able  to  do  so)  would  overtask  the 
holding  capacity  of  any  ordinary  volume.  To  take  an  illustra- 
tive example:  in  the  Elm  essay  ''Old  China,*'  Lamb  speaks  of 
pocketing  up  his  loss  and  shaking  the  su|>erflux  into  the  sea*  He 
does  not  me  quotation  marks^  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  bad 
in  mind  the  Boy's  "  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs  "  in  "  Henry  V,," 
Act  IIL,  Scene  2,  54,  and  Lear's  "  thou  may'st  shake  the  super- 
flux  to  them "  ("  Lear,"  Act  IIL,  Scene  4,  SS), 

An  editor  who  could  assume  Lamb's  memory,  EUid  by  the  light 
of  it  examine  minutely  into  hiB  every  sentence,  would  perform  a 
very  interesting  literary  task.  Possibly  one  may  arise.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  an  edition  for  non-scientific  readers,  I  hope  that 
my  notes  will  be  considered  to  go  far  enough.  For  assistance 
in  tracking  quotations  and  references  my  best  thanks  are  due 
particularly  to  Mr.  W,  J.  Craig ;  also,  among  many  other  friends, 
to  Mr.  W.  F.  Ker,  Mr.  WilJiam  Archer  and  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn. 
Where  I  have  borrowed  suggestions  from  previous  Editors  of  Lamb 
I  have  been  careful  to  make  acknowletlgment.  The  dates  are 
mainly  those  of  the  Dktlfmary  of  National  Biography.  The 
edition  of  Shakespeare  referred  to  is  the  "Globe." 

The  discovery  of  bo  much  new  matter,  in  prose »  poetry  and  corres- 
pondence, leads  one  confidently  to  hope  that  other  writings  of 
Lamb's  may  still  be  forthcoming.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
review  of  Godwin's  Chaucer,  which,  as  we  know  from  the  Lettei's,  he 
wrote  (or  did  not  write)  in  1803;  the  review  "for  a  friend,"  on 
which,  as  he  told  John  Taylor,  the  publisher,  in  June,  18S1,  he 
was  so  busily  engaged,  at  Margate  ;  the  essay  on  a  man  ^'  who  lived 
in  past  time,"  to  which  Coleridge  refers  in  Tahk  Talk.  None  of 
these  has  yet  been  found,  nor  have  I  yet  been  able  to  consult  a  file 
of  The  Alhhn^  for  which  Lamb  wrote  epigrams  in  180L  I  hope 
also  that  the  few  numbers  of  Moxon's  Heflector  (1831)  will  make 
their  appearance,  for  we  know  that  Lamb  contributed  to  it  part  of 
the  Elia  essay  on  **  The  Barrenness  of  the  Imaginative  Faculty  in 
the  Productions  of  Modem  Art,"  and  possibly  he  was  also  other- 
wise represented. 
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A  word  is  necessary  upon  the  few  pictures  which  will  be  found  in 
these  volumes.  This  must  not  be  considered  an  illustrated  edition 
of  Lamb.  Such  illustrations  as  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
frontispieces  and  facsimile  title-pages,  have  been  placed  among 
the  Notes,  and  should  be  looked  upon  as  notes.  Tliey  occur 
only  where  necessary  ;  that  is,  where,  as  in  the  essay  on  Hogarth, 
the  text  seems  to  require  them. 

E.  V.  L. 

May,  190S 
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PREFACE 

THE  present  volume  contains  all  Lamb's  prose,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  work  for  children,  his  full  notes  in  the 
Dramatic  Specimens  and  Garrick  Extracts,  his  prose  plajs 
and  the  EUa  essays.  The  contents  have  been  arranged  in  their 
order  of  publication ;  the  earliest  dating  from  1798,  when  Lamb 
was  twenty-three,  and  the  latest  belonging  to  18S4,  the  year  of 
his  death — thus  covering  the  whole  of  his  literary  life.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  begun  with  this  volume  rather  than<with 
the  £/ta  essays. 

One  curious  circumstance  which  is  brought  to  light  by  this 
arrangement  is  the  barrenness  of  the  period  between  1812,  when 
Lamb's  activity  for  the  Beflector  was  over,  and  1820,  when  he 
began  to  contribute  essays  signed  Elia  to  the  London  Magwsme. 
These  nine  years  are  represented  by  only  some  seventy  pages  of  this 
volume.  A  similar  unproductiveness  is  to  be  noticed  in  Lamb's 
correspondence,  where  a  very  few  pages  suffice  to  cover  all  his 
letters  in  the  same  period.  Whether  Lamb's  pen  was  really  so 
idle  in  those  years,  or  whether  there  remains  a  body  of  articles 
and  correspondence  still  to.be  discovered,  only  time  can  show. 

Rosamund  Gray  and  the  fourteen  essays  on  pages  31,  89,  40, 56, 
64,  70,  9«,  97,  112,  118,  124,  139,  172  and  181,  are,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  '*  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,"  the  only 
contents  of  this  volume  that  Lamb  himself  prepared  for  book  form. 
Most  of  the  remaining  pieces  have  been  collected  at  various  times 
since  his  death,  by  various  editors,  notably  by  the  late  J.  E. 
Babson,  in  Eliana,  1864. 

Bat  in  addition  to  the  essays  and  criticisms  with  which  Lamb's 
readers  are  already  familiar,  the  present  volume  contains  nearly 
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forty  pages,  undoubtedly  by  iiiin,  which  are  now  collected  with 
his  writings  for  the  first  time,  and  an  appendix  of  eighteea 
pages,  which  most  probably  are  hh  also.  The  history  of  these 
dkcoreries  will  be  found  in  the  Notes,  but  I  should  like  to 
say  here  that  I  am  largely  indebted  to  others  for  assbtance  in 
lighting  upon  them.  Thus,  it  was  Mr.  Bertmm  Dobell  who  first 
directed  me  to  certain  new  papers  in  the  Indicator  and  to  one  at 
least  in  the  Lemdon  Magazine ;  Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison  kindly 
permitted  me  to  examine  Lamb's  Commonplace  Book  in  her  col- 
lection, and  Mr,  Godfrey  Locker- Lampson,  the  Commonplace 
Books  at  Rowfant ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Swann,  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Library,  drew  my  attention  to  some  suggestive  notes  among 
the  late  Alexander  Ireland^s  papers  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Ayrton 
lent  me  a  little  volume  of  his  grandfather's,  containing  the  brief 
note  on  "  London  Fogs.**  As  to  the  discovery  of  the  **  Lepus 
Papers,"  which  now  are  reprinted  for  the  first  time,  I  have  to 
thank  the  Trustees  of  Dr,  Williams'  Library  for  kindly  allowing 
me  to  examine  the  Crabb  Robinson  diaries  and  letters.  Without 
such  aswsistaiice  as  I  have  indicated,  this  volume  would  be  the 
poorer  by  many  interesting  new  pieces. 

The  present  volume  has  been  set  up  faithfully  firom  The  Worka 
of  Charles  Lamb,  181 8>  and  from  various  magazines  and 
annuals,  with  the  correction  of  a  few  obvious  misprints.  Any 
differences  between  the  text  of  the  Work^  and  that  of  the  essays 
in  their  earlier  state  reprinted  therein  have  been  remarked  upon 
in  the  Notes.  It  seemed  to  me  best  to  use  Lamb's  maturest 
test  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

The  little  articles  usually  printed  separately  and  entitled  by 
editors  "The  Old  Actors"  and  "John  Philip  Kemble  in 
*  Antonio,' "  which  may  be  missed  from  this  volume,  will  be  found 
in  their  original  position  as  portions  of  the  three-part  essay  on 
*'The  Old  Actors,"  in  the  Appndix  to  Vol   H. 

The  portrait  which  serves  as  frontispiece  to  this  volume  is  from 
a  water-colour  drawing,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  by  G. 
F.  Joseph,  made  in  1819,  when  Lamb  was  forty-four. 

R  V,  L. 
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ROSAMUND  GRAY 

(Written  1797-1798.     Firbt  Edition  1798.    Text  op  1818) 
CHAPTER  I 

IT  was  noontide.  The  sun  was  very  hot.  An  old  gentlewoman 
sat  spinning  in  a  little  arbour  at  the  door  of  her  cottage.  She 
was  blind;  and  her  grandaughter  was  reading  the  Bible  to  her. 
The  old  lady  had  just  left  her  work,  to  attend  to  the  story  of  Ruth. 

^  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law ;  but  Ruth  dave  unto  her."  It 
was  a  passage  she  could  not  let  pass  without  a  comment  The 
mond  she  diew  from  it  was  not  very  new,  to  be  sure.  The  girl  had 
heard  it  a  hundred  times  before — and  a  hundred  times  more  she 
could  have  heard  it,  without  suspecting  it  to  be  tedious.  Rosamund 
loved  her  grandmother. 

The  old  lady  loved  Rosamund  too ;  and  she  had  reason  for  so 
doing.  Rosamund  was  to  her  at  once  a  child  and  a  servant.  She 
had  only  her  left  in  the  world.     They  two  lived  together. 

They  had  once  known  better  days.  The  story  of  Rosamund's 
parenis,  their  failure,  their  folly,  and  distresses,  may  be  told 
another  time.     Our  tale  hath  srief  enough  in  it. 

It  was  now  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  old  Margaret  Gray 
had  sold  o£P  all  her  effects,  to  pay  the  debts  of  Rosamund's  father 
— just  after  the  mother  had  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  for  her  husband 
had  fled  his  countir  to  hide  his  shame  in  a  foreign  land.  At  that 
period  the  old  ladfy  retired  to  a  small  cottage,  in  the  village  of 
Widford,  in  Hertfordshire. 

Rosamund,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  was  left  destitute,  without 
fortune  or  Mends :  she  went  witii  her  grandmother.  In  all  this 
time  she  had  served  her  faithfully  and  lovingly. 

Old  Margaret  Gray,  when  she  first  came  into  these  parts,  had 
eyes,  and  could  see.  The  neighbours  said,  they  had  becii  dimmed 
by  weeping :  be  that  as  it  may,  she  was  latterly  grown  quite  blind. 
"  God  IS  very  good  to  us,  child ;  I  can  feel  you  yet."  This  she 
would  sometimes  say ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  to  hear,  that  Rosa- 
mund dave  unto  her  grandmother. 
VOL.  I. — 1 
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Margaret  retained  a  spirit  unbroken  by  calamity.  There  was 
a  principle  wiikin,  which  it  seemed  as  if  no  outward  circumstances 
could  reacii.  It  was  a  rcliffious  principle,  and  she  had  taught  it 
to  Ilosamund ;  for  the  girl  had  mostly  resided  with  her  erand- 
mother  fi-om  her  earliest  years.  Indeed  she  had  taught  her  all 
that  she  knew  herself;  and  the  old  l&dys  knowledge  did  not  extend 
ft  vast  way* 

Margaret  had  drawn  her  maxima  fixnn  observation ;  and  a  pretty 
long  experience  in  life  had  contributed  to  make  her,  at  times,  a 
Httle  poaitwe :  hut  Rosamund  never  argued  witJi  her  grandmother. 

Their  library  consisted  chiefly  in  a  large  family  Bible,  with  note^ 
(and  expositionB  by  various  learned  expositors  from  Bishop  Jewell 
^downwards* 

This  might  never  be  suffered  to  lie  about  like  other  books — 
but  was  kept  constantly  wrapt  up  in  a  handsome  ca.se  of  green 
velvety  with  gold  ta.sseh— the  only  relick  of  departed  grandeur  tbey 
had  brought  with  them  to  the  cottage — every  thing  else  of  value 
had  been  sold  off  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

This  Bible  Ilosamund,  when  a  child,  had  never  dared  to  open 
without  permi8j$ion ;  and  even  yet,  from  habit,  continued  the 
custom.  Margaret  had  parted  with  none  of  her  aitthority ; 
indeed  it  was  never  exerted  with  much  harshness;  atid  happy 
was  Ilosamund,  though  a  girl  grown,  when  she  could  obtain  leave 
to  read  her  Bible,  It  was  a  treasure  too  valuable  for  an  indis- 
critninate  use ;  and  Margaret  stiJl  pointed  out  to  ber  gi^andaughteir 
where  to  read. 

Besides  this,  they  had  the  **  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative 
Man's  Recreation,*  with  cuts—**  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  first  part^ — 
a  Cookery  Book,  with  a  few  dry  sprigs  of  rosemary  and  lavender  stuck 
here  and  there  between  the  feaveSj  (I  suppose,  to  point  to  some  of 
the  old  lady's  most  favorite  receipts^)  and  there  was  "  Wither's 
Emblems*"  an  old  book,  and  quaint.  The  old  fashioned  pictures  in 
this  last  book  were  among  the  first  exciters  of  the  infant  Rosa- 
mund's curiosity*  Her  contemplation  had  fed  upon  them  in 
rather  older  years, 

Rosamund  had  not  read  many  hooks  besides  these ;  or  if  any* 
they  had  been  only  occjisional  companions :  these  were  to  Rosa- 
mund as  old  friends,  that  she  hiwi  long  known,  I  know  not  whether 
the  peculiar  east  of  her  mind  might  not  be  traced,  in  |>art,  to  a 
tincture  she  had  received,  early  in  life,  from  Walton,  and  Wither, 
from  John  Banyan,  and  her  Bible. 

Rosamund's  mind  was  pensive  and  reflective,  rather  than  what 
passes  usually  for  deifer  or  acute.  From  a  child  she  was  remark- 
ably shy  and  though tfu lathis  was  taken  for  stupidity  and  want  of 
feeling;    and  the  child  has    been   sometimes  whipt   for  being  a 
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9tubbom  thing,  when  her  litUe  heart  was  almost  bursting  with 
affection. 

Even  now  her  grandmother  would  often  reprove  her,  when  she 
found  her  too  grave  or  melancholy;  give  her  sprightly  lectures 
about  good  humour  and  rationed  mirth ;  and  not  unfrequently  fall 
a  crying  herself,  to  the  great  discredit  of  her  lecture.  Those  tears 
endeared  her  the  more  to  Rosamund. 

Mai^aret  would  say,  '^  Child,  I  love  you  to  cry,  when  I  think  you 
are  onfy  remembering  your  poor  dear  father  and  mother — I  would 
have  you  think  about  tiiem  sometimes — ^it  would  be  strange  if  you 
did  not — but  I  fear,  Rosamund  ;  I  fear,  girl,  you  sometimes  think 
too  deeply  about  your  own  situation  and  poor  prospects  in  life. 
When  you  do  so,  you  do  wrong — ^remember  the  naughty  rich  man 
in  the  parable.  He  never  had  any  good  thoughts  about  God,  and 
his  religion  :  and  that  might  have  been  your  case." 

Rosamund,  at  these  times,  could  not  reply  to  her ;  she  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  a/rguiiig  with  her  grandmotiier ;  so  she  was  quite 
silent  on  these  occasions— or  else  the  girl  knew  well  enough  herself, 
that  she  had  only  been  sad  to  think  of  the  desolate  condition  of  her 
best  friend,  to  see  her,  in  her  old  age,  so  infirm  and  blind.  But  she 
had  never  been  used  to  make  excuses,  when  the  old  lady  said  she  was 
doing  wTone. 

The  neighbours  were  all  very  kind  to  them.  The  veriest  rustics 
never  passed  them  without  a  l)ow,  or  a  pulling  off  of  the  hat — some 
shew  of  courtesy,  aukward  indeed,  but  affectionate — with  a  ''  good 
morrow,  madam,"  or  ^^  young  madam,"  as  it  might  happen. 

Rude  and  savaee  natures,  who  seem  bom  with  a  propensity  to 
express  contempt  tor  any  thing  that  looks  like  prosperity,  yet  felt 
respect  for  its  aeclining  lustre. 

The  farmers,  and  better  sort  of  people,  (as  they  are  called,)  all 
promised  to  provide  for  Rosamund,  when  her  grandmother  should 
die.     Margaret  trusted  in  God,  and  believed  them. 

She  used  to  say,  "  I  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world,  and  have 
never  known  people,  good  people,  to  be  left  without  some  friend ;  a 
relation,  a  benefactor,  a  something.  Grod  knows  our  wants — that 
it  is  not  good  for  man  or  woman  to  be  alone ;  and  he  always  sends 
us  a  helpmate,  a  leaning-place,  a  aomewhatJ'  Upon  this  sure 
ground  of  experience,  did  Margaret  build  her  trust  in  Providence. 


CHAPTER  II 

RosAMinn)  had  just  made  an  end  of  her  story,  (as  I  was  about  to 
relate,)  and  was  listening  to  the  application  of  the  moral,  (which 
said  application  she  was  old  enough  to  have  made  herself  but  her 


gmndmotber  still  caotitinacd  to  tt^&t  h&^  in  raauj  ri&pects,  as  ft 
duJdy  and  Rosftnutad  was  in  no  ba^te  to  Uv  claim  to  the  title  of 
•ooiihiIxkkI^)  whea  m  jovmg  geotlemAn  made  Im  appeatmnce,  and 
iiittfmpted  them^ 

It  WM  joang  Allan  Claiie,  who  had  hrougfat  a  preamt  of  peaches, 
and  MHiie  roaei;^  for  Rosamund. 

Me  kid  hb  little  basket  down  on  a  seat  of  the  arbour;  and  In  a 
leipectfbl  tone  of  voice,  as  though  he  were  addressing  a  parent, 
enquired  of  Maigaret  •*how  she  did,"* 

The  old  ladj  aogpcd  pAeased  with  his  attentions — amwered  hk 
ettquiricft  by  EaAing,  that  *^  her  cough  was  less  troublesome  a-nights, 
hot  !ihe  had  not  vet  got  rid  of  it,  and  probahjy  i^e  never  might ; 
but  the  did  not  like  to  teaie  young  people  with  an  account  of  her 
infirmities.*' 

A  few  kind  words  paaaed  on  either  side,  when  joung  Clare, 
glaociDg  a  tender  look  at  the  girl^  who  liad  all  this  time  been  sdlent, 
took  leave  of  them  with  aaytng  '*  I  shall  bring  Elinor  to  ^^^^^ 
the  evening.^  ^K^^^ 

When  he  was  goiK:,  the  old  lady  b^an  to  prattle.  ^^^^ 

"That  is  a  sweet  disposittoned  voiith,  and  I  do  lot*  him  deaHj, 
I  mart  «T  it — there  is  such  a  modesh*  in  all  he  says  or  does — be 
■hpuld  not  cotne  here  so  often,  to  be  sure,  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
Ittfe  it ;  there  ia  m  much  goodne^  in  him^  I  can't  find  in  my  heart 
to  nfbid  hiiD.  But,  Ro^mund,  girl,  I  must  teU  you  beforehand ; 
vlieii  you  grow  older,  Mr.  Clare  must  be  no  companion  for  yon^^^ 
while  yoti  weie  both  so  young,  it  wa^s  all  very  wel) — but  the  time  h 
touting,  when  folks  will  think  harm  of  it,  if  a  rich  young  geutlemaiv 
like  Mr-  Clare,  corner  so  often  to  our  poor  cottage.^Dost  hear, 
girl  ?  why  don't  you  amwer  f  come,  1  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing 
to  bort  you — ^speak  to  me,  Rosamund — nay,  I  must  not  hav«  ytoii 
be  ftullen — I  don^t  love  people  that  are  suUen." 

And  in  this  manner  was  this  poor  soul  running  on,  unhettid  aod 
aiiheeded»  when  tt  oociured  to  her,  that  possibly  the  girl  might  not 
be  mJthin  hearing. 

Mad  tme  it  wa%  that  Rosamund  had  slunk  awaj  at  the  finrt 
Mi^kn  of  Mr,  Clajc's  good  qualities :  and  when  ^e  returned, 
wUdi  waa  not  till  a  few  minutes  alter  Marpmet  had  made  an  end 
nf  her  fine  bamngue,  it  is  certain  her  cheeks  did  look  very  romf^ 
Tliat  might  have  been  from  ihe  heat  of  the  day  or  from  ekerdsi^ 
fipr  Ae  had  been  walking  in  the  garrlen . 

liaiipret,  we  know,  was  blind  ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  was  lucky  for 
Jiwaiwiid  that  ahe  wag  so,  or  she  might  have  made  some  not 

I  mwA  not  have  my  reader  infer  from  tliis,  that  I  at  all  think 
it  fiiMlft  a  joaag  maid  of  fourteen  would  fall  in  love  without 
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asking  her  grandmother's  leave — ^the  thing  itself  is  not  to  be 
conceived. 

To  obviate  all  suspicions,  I  am  disposed  to  commmiicate  a  little 
anecdote  of  Rosamund. 

A  month  or  two  back  her  grandmother  had  been  giving  her  the 
strictest  prohibitions,  in  her  walks,  not  to  go  near  a  certain  spot, 
which  was  dangerous  from  the  circumstance  of  a  huge  overgrown 
oak  tree  spreading  its  prodigious  arms  across  a  deep  chalk-pit, 
which  they  partly  concealed. 

To  this  fatal  place  Rosamund  came  one  day — female  curiosity,  we 
know,  is  older  than  the  flood — let  us  not  think  hardly  of  the  girl, 
if  she  partook  of  the  sexual  failing. 

Rosamund  ventured  further  and  further — climbed  along  one  of 
the  branches — approached  the  forbidden  chasm — ^her  foot  slipped 
— she  was  not  killed — ^but  it  was  by  a  mercy  she  escaped — other 
branches  intercepted  her  fall — and  with  a  palpitating  heart  she 
made  her  way  baick  to  the  cottage. 

It  happened  that  evening,  that  her  grandmother  was  in  one  of 
her  best  humours,  caressed  Rosamund,  talked  of  old  times,  and 
what  a  blessing  it  was  they  two  found  a  shelter  in  their  little 
cottage,  and  in  conclusion  told  Rosamund,  ''  she  was  a  good  girl, 
and  God  would  one  day  reward  her  for  her  kindness  to  her  old 
blind  grandmother." 

This  was  more  than  Rosamund  could  bear.  Her  morning's  dis- 
obedience came  fresh  into  her  mind,  she  felt  she  did  not  deserve  all 
this  from  Margaret,  and  at  last  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying,  and  made 
confession  of  her  fkult.  The  old  gentlewoman  kissed  and  forgave 
her. 

Rosamund  never  went  near  that  naughty  chasm  again. 

Margaret  would  never  have  heard  of  this,  if  Rosamund  had  not 
told  of  it  herself.  But  this  young  maid  had  a  delicate  moral  sense, 
which  would  not  suffer  her  to  take  advantage  of  her  grandmother, 
to  deceive  her,  or  conceal  any  thing  from  her,  though  Margaret 
was  old,  and  blind,  and  easy  to  be  imposed  upon. 

Another  virtuous  trait  I  recollect  of  Rosamund,  and,  now  I  am 
in  the  vein  will  tell  it. 

Some,  I  know,  will  think  these  things  trifles — and  they  are  so — 
but  if  these  mwiUicB  make  my  reader  better  acquainted  with 
Rosamund,  I  am  content  to  abide  the  imputation. 

These  promises  of  character,  hints,  and  early  indications  of  a 
8weet  naiwrey  are  to  me  more  dear,  and  choice  in  the  selection, 
than  any  of  those  pretty  wild  flowers,  which  this  young  maid,  this 
virtuous  Rosamuno,  has  ever  gather^  in  a  fine  May  morning,  to 
make  a  posy  to  place  in  the  bosom  of  her  old  blind  friend. 

Rosamund  had  a  yery  just  notion   of  drawing,  and   would 
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often  employ  her  talent  in  making  sketches  of  the  surrounding 

On  a  landscape^  a  larger  piece  than  she  had  ever  yet  attempted, 
nhe  had  now  been  working  for  three  or  four  months.  She  had 
tftkctj  great  painn  with  it,  given  much  time  to  it>  and  it  was  nearlv 
^iiiiHhi*fl.  For  whose  particular  inspection  it  was  designed,  I  will 
not  vcnttire  to  conjecture.  We  know  it  could  not  have  been  for 
bcr  griuitlnuither^s. 

()m*  dny  hUl'  went  out  on  a  short  errand,  and  left  her  landscape 
on  the  tfilde.     When  she  returned  «he  found  it  gone, 

litinaimiinl  from  the  first  suspected  some  mischief,  but  held  her 
tongue.  At  length  she  made  the  fatal  discovery,  Margaret,  in  her 
absence,  had  laid  violent  handsi  on  it ;  not  knowing  what  it  was^, 
but  taking  it  for  some  waate  paper^  had  torn  it  in  halfj  and  with 
one  half  of  thi^  elaborate  composition  had  twisted  herself  up — a 
tlinvKl'pji|H*r  t 

Utisumuiid  spread  out  her  hands  at  sight  of  the  disaster,  gave 
her  gnLHthi)other  a  roguish  smile,  but  said  not  a  word.  She  knew 
the  poor  houI  would  only  fret,  if  she  told  her  of  it, — and  when  once 
Margaret  was  set  a  fretting  for  other  people's  misfortunes,  the  fit 
heUl  her  pretty  long. 

So  llo»uinuind  that  very  afternoon  began  another  piece  of  the 
winie  si55e  and  subject ;  and  Margaret,  to  her  dying  day,  never 
dreamed  of  the  mi^jchief  she  had  unconsciously  done. 


CHAPTER  III 

Roma  Mr  NU  Ghay  was  the  most  beautiful  young  creature  that  eyes 
evf»r  Ix'held.  Her  face  had  the  sweetest  expression  in  it— a  gentle- 
nn« — a  ini^losty — a  timidity — a  certain  charm — a  grace  without  a 
\umn\ 

lliere  wim  a  sort  of  melancholy  mingled  in  her  simile.  It  was  not 
the  thtiughtloKS  levity  of  a  girl^-it  was  not  the  restrained  simper  of 
piY'Uiature  womanhood — ^it  %vas  something  whicli  the  poet  Young 
might  have  remembertHl^  when  he  composeti  that  perfect  line, 

"  S4ilt|  mod«at,  mdancholyf  female,  &r." 

Hhe  wttM  a  mild^cycHl  niaid^  and  every  body  loved  her.  Young 
Allan  (1art\  when  hut  a  Imy,  sighed  for  hej. 

llt*r  Vi'llow  hair  fell  in  bright  and  curling  clusta^  like 

**  those  hanging  locks 
Of  ^^oung  Ap©Uo/* 

llrr  vott^  wtu  triMuhling  and  inii.'iiml.     A  graceful  diffidaice 
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pleaded  for  her  whenever  she  spake — and,  if  she  said  but  little^ 
that  little  found  its  way  to  the  heart. 

Young,  and  artless,  and  innocent,  meaning  no  harm,  and  think- 
ing none ;  affectionate  as  a  smiling  infant — playful,  yet  inobtrusive, 
as  a  weaned  lamb — every  body  loved  her.  Young  Allan  Clare, 
when  but  a  boy,  sighed  for  her. 


The  moon  is  shining  in  so  brightly  at  my  window,  where  I  write, 
that  I  feel  it  a  crime  not  to  suspend  my  employment  awhile  to  gaze 
at  her. 

See  how  she  glideth,  in  maiden  honor,  through  the  clouds,  who 
divide  on  either  side  to  do  her  homage. 

Beautiful  vision ! — as  I  contemplate  thee,  an  internal  harmony  is 
communicated  to  my  mind,  a  moral  brightness,  a  tacit  analogy  of 
mental  purity ;  a  calm  like  that  we  ascribe  in  fancy  to  the  favored 
inhabitants  of  thy  fairy  regions,  *'  argent  fields." 

I  marvel  not,  O  moon,  that  heathen  people,  in  the  "  olden  times,** 
did  worship  thy  deity — Cynthia,  Diana,  Hecate.  Christian  Europe 
invokes  thee  not  by  these  names  now — her  idolatry  is  of  a  blacker 
stain  :  Belial  is  her  God — she  worships  Mammonr. 

False  things  are  told  concerning  thee,  feir  planet — for  I  will  ne'er 
believe,  that  thou  canst  take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  distorting  the 
brains  of  us  poor  mortals.  Lunatics !  moonstruck  !  Calumny  in- 
vented, and  folly  took  up,  these  names.  I  would  hope  better  things 
from  thy  mild  aspect  and  benign  influences. 

Lady  of  Heaven,  thou  lendest  thy  pure  lamp  to  light  the  way  to 
the  virgin  mourner,  when  she  goes  to  seek  the  tomb  where  her 
warrior  lover  lies. 

Friend  of  the  distressed,  thou  speakest  only  peace  to  the  lonely 
sufferer,  who  walks  forth  in  the  placid  evening,  beneath  thy  gentle 
light,  to  chide  at  fortune,  or  to  complain  of  changed  friends,  or 
onhappy  loves. 

Do  I  dream,  or  doth  not  even  now  a  heavenly  calm  descend  from 
thee  into  my  bosom,  as  I  meditate  on  the  chaste  loves  of  Rosamund 
and  her  Clare  ? 

CHAPTER  IV 

Allan  Clabe  was  just  two  years  elder  than  Rosamund.  He  was  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  her — it  was 
Hxm  after  she  had  come  to  reside  with  her  grandmother  at  Widford. 
He  met  her  by  chance  one  day,  carryii^  a  pitcher  in  her  hand, 
wfaidi  she  had  Men  fiUing  from  a  nei^bouring  well — ^the  pitcher 
heavy,  and  she  seemed  to  be  bending  with  its  weight. 
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Allan  insistetl  on  carrying  it  for  her — for  he  thought  it  a  sin, 
that  a  delicate  young  maid,  like  her,  should  be  so  employed,  and 
he  stand  idle  by* 

Allati  had  a  pro|jensitj  to  do  little  kind  offices  for  every  body— but 
at  the  sight  of  Rosamund  Gray  his?  first  Hre  was  kindled — his  joung 
mind  .seemed  to  have  found  an  object,  and  his  enthusia^nm  was  from 
that  time  forth  awakened.  His  visits^  from  that  day,  were  pretty 
frequent  at  the  cottage. 

He  was  never  happier  than  when  he  coutd  get  Rosamund  to  walk 
out  with  him.  He  would  make  her  admire  the  scenes  he  admired — 
fancy  the  wild  flowers  he  fancied — watch  the  clouds  he  was  watching 
— and  not  unfrequentlj  repeat  to  her  poetry,  which  he  loved,  and 
make  her  love  it. 

On  their  return,  the  old  lady,  who  considered  them  yet  as  but 
children,  would  hid  Rosamund  fetch  Mi'.  Clare  a  glass  of  her  currant 
win%  a  bowl  of  new  milk,  or  some  cheap  dainty,  which  was  more 
welcome  to  Allan  than  the  costliest  delicacies  of  a  prince's  court. 

The  boy  and  girl,  for  they  were  no  more  at  that  age,  gi^ew  fond 
of  each  other — more  fond  than  either  of  them  suspected. 

"  They  would  Bit,  and  sigh, 
And  look  upon  each  other,  and  conceive 
Not  what  they  ail  d  ;  yet  sometliing  they  did  ail. 
And  yet  were  well-^and  yet  tJiey  were  not  well ; 
And  whit  was  theif  diaease,  they  could  not  teli< 


And  thus, 


In  this  first  garden  of  their  siraplencss 
They  spent  their  childhocsd." 


A  circumstance  had  lately  happened^  which  in  some  sort  altered 
the  natiu'e  of  their  attachment ► 

Rosamund  was  one  day  reading  the  tale  of  "  Julia  de  Roubignt^ " 
— a  book  which  young  Clare  had  lent  her. 

Allan  was  standing  by,  looking  over  her,  with  one  hand  thrown 
round  her  neck,  and  a  finger  of  the  other  pointing  to  a  pasaa^  in 
Julia's  third  letter. 

"  Maria  !  in  my  hours  of  visionary  indulgence,  I  have  sometimes 
painted  to  myself  a  husbaiid — no  matter  whom — <:omforting  me 
amidivt  the  distresses,  which  fortune  had  laid  upon  us.  I  have 
smiled  upon  him  through  my  tears  ;  tears,  not  ot  anguish,  but  of 
tenderness ; — our  children  were  playing  around  us,  unconscious  of 
misfortune ;  we  had  taught  them  to  be  humble,  and  to  be  happy  ; 
our  little  shed  was  reserved  to  us,  and  their  smiles  to  cheer  it.— I 
have  imagined  the  lu^tury  of  such  a  scene,  and  affliction  became  a 
part  of  my  dream  of  happiness." 

The  girl  blushed  as  she  read,  and  trembled — she  had  a  sort  of 
confused  sensation,  that  i\Ilan  was  noticing  her— yet  she  dm:^t  not 
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lift  her  eyes  from  the  book,  but  contiiiued  reading,  scarce  knowing 
what  she  read. 

Allan  guessed  the  cause  of  her  confusion.  Allan  trembled  too — 
his  colour  came  and  went — ^his  feeling  became  impetuous — and. 
Aiding  both  arms  round  her  neck,  he  liissed  his  young  favourite. 

Rosamund  was  vexed  and  pleased,  soothed  and  frightened,  all  in 
a  moment — a  fit  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

Allan  had  indulged  before  in  these  little  freedoms,  and  Rosamund 
had  thought  no  harm  of  them — but  from  this  time  the  girl  grew 
timid  and  reserved — distant  in  her  manner,  and  careful  of  her 
behaviour,  in  Allan's  presence — not  seeking  his  society  as  before, 
but  rather  shunning  it— delighting  more  to  feed  upon  his  idea  in 
absence. 

Allan  too,  frt>m  this  day,  seemed  changed :  his  manner  became, 
though  not  less  tender,  yet  more  respectful  and  diffident — his  bosom 
felt  a  throb  it  had  till  now  not  known,  in  the  society  of  Rosamund 
— and,  if  he  was  less  familiar  with  her  than  in  former  times,  that 
charm  of  delicacy  had  superadded  a  grace  to  Rosamund,  which, 
while  he  feared,  he  loved. 

There  is  a  myateriovs  oha/racterj  heightened  indeed  by  fancy 
and  passion,  but  not  without  foundation  in  reality  and  observation, 
whicn  true  lovers  have  ever  imputed  to  the  object  of  their  affections. 
This  character  Rosamund  had  now  acquired  with  Allan — something 
angelic^  j>erfect^  exceeding  ruUv/re. 

Young  Clare  dwelt  very  near  to  the  cottage.  He  had  lost  his 
parents,  who  were  rather  wealthy,  early  in  life ;  and  was  left  to  the 
care  of  a  sister,  some  ten  years  older  than  himself. 

Elinor  Glare  was  an  excellent  young  lady — discreet,  intelligent, 
and  affectionate.  Allan  revered  lier  as  a  parent,  while  he  loved  her 
as  his  own  familiar  friend.  He  told  all  the  little  secrets  of  his  heart 
to  her — ^but  there  was  one,  which  he  had  hitherto  unaccountably 
concealed  from  her — ^namely,  the  extent  of  his  regard  for  Rosa- 
mond. 

Elinor  knew  of  his  visits  to  the  cottage,  and  was  no  stranger  to 
the  persons  of  Margaret  and  her  grandaughter.  She  had  several 
times  met  them,  when  she  had  been  walking  with  her  brother — a 
civility  usuallj^  passed  on  either  side — ^but  Elmor  avoided  troubling 
her  brother  witn  any  unseasonable  Questions. 

Allan's  heart  often  beat,  and  he  has  been  going  to  tell  his  sister 
aU — ^but  something  like  shame  (false  or  true,  I  shall  not  stay  to 
enquire)  had  hith^to  kept  him  back — still  the  secret,  unrevealed, 
hung  upon  his  conscience  like  a  crime — ^for  his  temper  had  a  sweet 
and  noDle  frankness  in  it,  which  bespake  him  yet  a  virgin  from  the 
world. 

There  was  a  fine  openness  in  his  countenance — the  character  of 
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it  somewhat  resembled  HosaDi  unci's — except  that  more  fire  and 
enthusiasm  were  discemibie  in  Allan's— -his  eyes  were  of  a  darker 
blue  than  Rosamund's — his  hair  wa^  of  a  chesniit  colour^ — his 
cheeks  ruddy,  and  tinged  with  brown.  There  was  a  cordial  sweet- 
nef^  in  Allan's  smile,  the  like  to  which  I  never  saw  in  any  other 
face. 

Elinor  had  hitherto  connived  at  her  brothers  attachment  to 
Rosamund,  Elinor,  I  believe,  was  something  of  a  phvsiognomiJjJt, 
and  thought  she  could  trace  in  the  countenance  and  manner  of 
Hmamund  qualities,  which  no  brottier  of  her's  need  be  ashamed  to 
love. 

The  time  was  now  come,  when  Elinor  was  desirous  of  knowing 
her  brother's  favorite  more  iDtimately — an  opportunity  offered  of 
breakiTig  the  matter  to  Allan. 

The  mt>ming  of  the  day,  in  which  he  carried  his  present  of  fruit 
And  flowers  to  Rosamund,  his  sister  had  observed  him  more  than 
tmially  busy  in  the  garden,  culling  fruit  with  a  nicety  of  choice?  not 
comfiKiii  to  him. 

She  came  up  to  him,  unobserved,  and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,, 
eDaiiifed,  with  a  tiueetioning  smile^ — "  What  are  you  doings  Allan  f 
ana  wh<j  are  Uiose  peaches  designed  for  ? " 

"  For  Itowamund  Gray  " — he  replied — and  his  heart  seemed  re- 
iii'vcd  of  n  liui-then,  which  had  Jong  opprest^ed  it. 

*'*  I  have  a  mind  to  become  acquainted  with  your  handsome  friend 
—will  you  introduce  me,  Allan  ?  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  and 
Mft*  her  thiH  afternoon.^' 

**I><J  ^fi,  do  pp,  Elinor — yon  don*t  know  what  a  good  creature 
ibir  i»* — and  old  blind  Margaret,  you  vnW  like  her  very  much." 

11  tN  KinU'T  proiiiiHed  to  accompany  him  after  dinner;  and  they 
pnrtidr  Allan  gntliered  no  more  peaches,  but  hastily  cropping  a 
bw  fmm  to  llitig  into  hi^  basket^  went  away  with  it  hah'  filled,  being 
Iniimtiriit  in  announce  to  Rosamund  the  coming  of  her  promisea 


CHAPTER  V 


Wiil^N  Allan  riturned  home,  he  found  an  invitation  had  been  left 
titf  hUtu  bi  ill**  ali«encc,  to  spend  that  evening  with  a  young  friend, 
who  Uiul  jU«it  c|uitt4M{  a  public  school  in  London,  and  was  come  to 
imna  fihn  hi^lil  in  hi^  father*!^  house  at  Widford,  previous  to  hi& 
thtrntUm*  I  he  n<^xi  iTKuning  for  Edinburgh  University* 

If  y^m  AIUii'm  bomnii  friend — they  had  not  met  for  some  months 
m-^Ut\  11  Wf^"  prohnblts  a  much  longer  time  must  intervene,  before 
ftlty  «hi*idd  tntvl  again. 
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Yet  Allan  could  not  help  looking  a  little  blank,  when  he  first 
heard  of  the  invitation.  This  was  to  have  been  an  important 
evening.  But  Elinor  soon  relieved  her  brother,  by  expressing  her 
readiness  to  go  alone  to  the  cottage. 

**1  will  not  lose  the  pleasure  I  promised  myself,  whatever  you 
may  determine  upon,  Allan — I  will  go  by  myself  rather  than  be 
disappointed.'' 

«  Will  you,  will  you,  Elinor  ?  " 

Elinor  promised  to  go — and  I  believe,  Allan,  on  a  second  thought, 
was  not  veiy  sorry  to  be  spared  the  aukwardness  of  introducing  two 
persons  to  each  other,  both  so  dear  to  him,  but  either  of  whom  might 
nappen  not  much  to  fancy  the  other. 

At  times,  indeed,  he  was  confident  that  Elinor  must  love  Rosa- 
mund, and  Rosamund  rmiat  love  Elinor — but  there  were  also  times 
in  which  he  felt  misgivings — it  was  an  event  he  could  scarce  hope 
for  very  joy  ! 

Allan's  real  'presence  that  evening  was  more  at  the  cottage  than 
at  the  house,  where  his  bodily  aerrMance  was  visiting — his  friend 
could  not  help  complcdning  of  a  certain  absence  of  mind,  a  coldrieaa 
he  called  it. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and  in  the  course  of  thin^  pre- 
dieted,  tiiat  Allan  would  have  asked  his  friend  some  questions  of 
what  had  happened  since  their  last  meeting,  what  his  feelings  were 
on  leaving  sdiool,  the  probable  time  when  they  should  meet  again, 
and  a  hundred  natural  questions  which  friendship  is  most  lavish  of 
at  such  times ;  but  nothing  of  all  this  ever  occurred  to  Allan — they 
did  not  even  settle  the  method  of  their  future  correspondence. 

The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Allan's  friend 
thou^t  him  much  altered,  and,  after  his  departure,  sat  down  to 
compose  a  doleful  sonnet  about  a  ''  faithless  friend." — I  do  not  find 
that  he  ever  finished  it — indignation,  or  a  dearth  of  rhymes,  causing 
him  to  break  off  in  the  middle. 


CHAPTER  VI 

In  my  catalogue  of  the  little  library  at  the  cottage,  I  forgot  to 
mention  a  book  of  Common  Prayer.  My  reader's  fancy  might 
easily  have  supplied  the  omission — old  ladies  of  Margaret's  stamp 
(God  bless  them)  may  as  well  be  without  their  spectacles,  or  their 
elbow  chair,  as  their  prayer  book — I  love  them  for  it. 

Margaret's  was  a  handsome  octavo,  printed  by  Baskerville,  the 
binding  red,  and  fortified  with  silver  at  the  edges.  Out  of  this 
book  it  was  their  custom  every  afternoon  to  read  the  proper  psalms 
appointed  for  the  day. 
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gyric  on  young  Clare's  good  qualities.  Elinor  looked  at  her  young 
friend,  and  smiled.  Rosamund  was  beginning  to  look  grave — but 
there  was  a  cordial  sunshine  in  the  face  of  Elinor,  before  which  any 
clouds  of  reserve,  that  had  been  gathering  on  Rosamund's  soon 
brake  away. 

^  Does  your  grandmother  ever  go  out,  Rosamund  ?  " 

Margaret  prevented  the  girl's  reply,  by  saying — "  my  dear  young 
lady,  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  very  innrm — ^Rosamund  takes  me  a  few 
paces  beyond  the  door  sometimes — ^but  I  walk  very  badly — I  love 
oest  to  sit  in  our  little  arbour,  when  the  sun  shines — I  can  yet  feel 
it  warm  and  cheerful — and,  if  I  lose  the  beauties  of  the  season, 
I  shall  be  very  happy  if  you  and  Rosamund  can  take  delight  in 
this  fine  summer  evening." 

^*  I  shall  want  to  rob  you  of  Rosamund's  company  now  and  then, 
if  we  like  one  another.  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  yoiu^  madam,  at 
our  house.  I  don't  know  whether  we  could  not  make  room  for 
you  to  come  and  live  with  us — what  say  you  to  it  ? — Allan  would 
be  proud  to  tend  you,  I  am  sure  ;  and  Rosamund  and  I  should  be 
nice  company." 

Margaret  was  all  unused  to  such  kindnesses,  and  wept — Mar- 
garet had  a  great  spirit — yet  she  was  not  above  accepting  an 
obligation  from  a  worthy  person — ^there  was  a  delicacy  in  Miss 
Clare's  manner — she  could  have  no  interest,  but  pure  goodness, 
to  induce  her  to  make  the  ofier — at  length  the  old  lady  spake  from 
a  full  heart. 

"Miss  Clare,  this  little  cottage  received  us  in  our  distress — it 
gave  us  shelter  when  we  had  no  hoTne — we  have  praised  Gk>d  in  it 
— and,  while  life  remains,  I  think  I  shall  never  part  from  it — 
Rosamund  does  every  thing  for  me — 

"  And  will  do,  grandmother,  as  long  as  I  live ; " — and  then 
Rosamund  fell  a  crying. 

^  You  are  a  good  giri,  Rosamund,  and  if  you  do  but  find  friends 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  I  shall  want  no  better  accommodation 
while  I  live — ^but,  God  bless  you,  lady,  a  thousand  times,  for  your 
kind  oiler." 

Elinor  was  moved  to  tears,  and,  afiecting  a  sprightliness,  bade 
Rosamund  prepare  for  her  walk.  The  girl  put  on  her  white  silk 
bonnet;  and  Elinor  thought  she  never  beheld  so  lovely  a  crea- 
ture. 

TTiey  took  leave  of  Margaret,  and  walked  out  together — ^they 
rambled  over  all  Rosamunas  favourite  haunts — through  manv  a 
sunny  field — ^by  secret  glade  or  woodwalk,  where  the  girl  nad 
wandered  so  often  with  her  beloved  Clare. 

Who  now  so  happy  as  Rosamund?  She  had  oft-times  heard 
Allan  speak  with  great  tenderness  of  his  sister — she  was  now  ram- 
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m  tbeir  path,  bat 
BCba^  a  cev»a«atioci  per- 

¥  g«l  U»  a  &iTT  land  of 

Elinor  wss  de* 

gbr*   rranarks  were 

thej  betra jed, 

coQ%ci:»ttioii  did 

of  sen- 

_  Ltioo  in  it, 

**  w«T  good  incleed  to  tny 
E  knr  Iter  slon^  and  reacl 
waj^    I  wonder  aoroetinieH 

tfcat  Ac  old  ladj  <io«e  tire  you 

it — ^I  am  used  to 
bn*,  and  fiksmc  ber,  and  I  ought 
It-i^bitBtiieTorld.'' 

tbeir  walk  till  it  was  late,  and 
aboot  the  old  ladj,  who  bad 

te  tfe  eoH^ee^  tttfy  fcnnd  that  Mai^trnt  had 

,  $O0d  old  Iadie%  will  be  $o 

aad  suspiMai  of  danger,  where   no 

'  abe  kept  very  good 
of  bo*  aaik,  and  sundry  other 
HS  m  tbe  antique  worlc!,  more 
of  this. 


Sa  tb»  tttv  ffiflidh  partid  Ibr  Ibat  night — Elinor  hanng  made 
Mai|piaf^  pnMMsa  to  gt^i?  RaaMund  kave  to  come  and  see  her  the 


CHAPTER  VII 


^v  ,  w»  mm  be  sme,  «iade  her  brother  ver)-  happv,  when 

c  '  ol*  the  eni^a^eiiieiil  abe  had  made  for  the  morrow,  and 

m  'M^^  ^*^  ^^  hutm  wWk  his  handsome  friend. 
AQrh^  h»Hl^^^  ^^  Uttk«leep  that  night.     I  know  not^  whetber 
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joy  be  not  a  more  troublesome  bed-fellow  than  grief — ^hope  keeps 
a  body  very  wakeful,  I  know. 

Elinor  Clare  was  the  best  good  creature — ^the  least  selfish 
human  being  I  ever  knew — always  at  work  for  other  people's  good, 
planning  other  people's  happiness — continually  foigetful  to  consult 
for  her  own  personal  gratifications,  except  indu-ectly,  in  the  welfare 
of  another — while  her  parents  lived,  the  most  attentive  of  daughters 
— since  they  died,  the  kindest  of  sisters — I  never  knew  but  one 
like  her. 

It  happens  that  I  have  some  of  this  young  lady's  letters  in  my 
possession — I  shall  present  my  reader  with  one  of  them.  It  was 
written  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  addressed 
to  a  cousin,  a  dear  friend  of  Elinor's,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of 
being  married  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  of  Staffordshire,  and  had  invited 
Elinor  to  assist  at  her  nuptials.  I  will  transcribe  it  with  minute 
fidelity. 


Elinor  Glare  to  Maria  Leslie 

Widford,  July  the — ,  17 — . 

Health,  Innocence,  and  Beauty,  shall  be  thy  bridemaids,  my 
sweet  cousin.  I  have  no  heart  to  undertake  the  office.  Alas !  what 
have  I  to  do  in  the  house  of  feasting  ? 

Maria  I  I  fear  lest  my  griefs  should  prove  obtrusive.  Yet  bear 
with  me  a  little — I  have  recovered  already  a  share  of  my  former 
spirits. 

I  fear  more  for  Allan  than  myself.  The  loss  of  two  such  parents, 
with  so  short  an  interval,  bears  very  heavy  on  him.  The  boy 
hantigs  about  me  from  morning  till  night.  He  is  perpetually 
forcing  a  smile  into  his  poor  pale  cheeks — ^you  know  the  sweetness 
of  his  smile,  Maria. 

To-day,  after  dinner,  when  he  took  his  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  would  not,  or  could  not  then,  tell  me  the 
reaton — afterwards  he  told  me — '^he  had  been  used  to  drink 
Mamma's  health  after  dinner,  and  that  came  in  his  head  and  made 
him  cry."  I  feel  the  claims  the  boy  has  upon  me — I  perceive  that 
I  am  living  to  some  end — and  the  thought  supports  me. 

Already  I  have  attained  to  a  state  of  complacent  feelings — my 
mother's  lessons  were  not  thrown  away  upon  her  Elinor. 

In  the  visions  of  last  night  her  spirit  seemed  to  stand  at  my  bed- 
side— a  light,  as  of  noon  day,  shone  upon  the  room — she  opened 
my  curtains— -she  smiled  upon  me  with  the  same  placid  smile  as  in 
her  life-time.  I  felt  no  fear.  '*  Elinor,"  she  said,  '*  for  my  sake 
take  caie  of  young  Allan," — and  I  awoke  with  calm  feelings. 
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religious  strain.  He  would  say,  ^' Woman,  have  done — ^you  con- 
found, jou  perplex  me,  when  you  talk  of  these  matters,  and  for 
one  day  at  least  unfit  me  for  the  business  of  life." 

I  have  seen  her  look  at  him — O  God,  Maria!  such  a  look!  it 
plainly  spake  that  she  was  willing  to  have  shared  her  precious 
nope  with  the  partner  of  her  earthly  cares — but  she  round  a 
repulse — 

Deprived  of  such  a  wife,  think  you,  the  old  man  could  have  lone 
endurcd  his  existence  ?  or  what  consolation  would  his  wretchea 
daughter  have  had  to  ofier  him,  but  silent  and  imbecile  tears  ? 

My  sweet  cousin,  you  will  think  me  tedious — and  I  am  so — but 
it  does  me  good  to  talk  these  matters  over.  And  do  not  vou  be 
alarmed  for  me — mv  sorrows  are  subsiding  into  a  deep  and  sweet 
resignation.  I  shall  soon  be  sufficiently  composed,  I  know  it,  to 
participate  in  my  friend's  happiness. 

Let  me  call  her,  while  yet  1  may,  my  own  Maria  Leslie ! 
Methinks,  I  shall  not  like  you  by  any  other  name.  Beaumont ! 
Maria  Beaumont !  it  hath  a  strange  sound  with  it — I  shall  never  be 
reconciled  to  this  name — ^but  do  not  you  fear — Maria  Leslie  shall 
plead  with  me  for  Maria  Beaumont. 

And  now,  my  sweet  Friend, 

God  love  you,  and  your 

Elinoe  Clabe. 


I  find  in  my  collection  several  letters,  written  soon  after  the  date 
of  the  preceding,  and  addressed  all  of  them  to  Maria  Beaumont. — 
I  am  tempted  to  make  some  short  extracts  from  these — my  tale 
will  suffer  interruption  by  them — ^but  I  was  willing  to  preserve 
whatever  memorials  I  could  of  Elinor  Clare. 


Fnym  Elinor  Cla/re  to  Moma  Beawmont 
(an  bxtract) 

^  I  HAVE  been  strolling  out  for  half  an  hour  in  the  fields ;  and 

my  mind  has  been  occupied  by  thoughts,  which  Maria  has  a  right 
to  participate.  I  have  been  bringing  my  mother  to  my  recollection. 
My  heart  ached  with  the  remembrance  of  infirmities,  that  made  her 
dosing  years  of  life  so  sore  a  trial  to  her. 

I  was  concerned  to  think,  that  our  family  difierenoes  have  been 

one  source  of  disquiet  to  her.     I  am  sensible  that  this  last  we  are 

apt  to  exaggerate  after  a  person's  death — ^€Uid  surely,  in  the  main, 

tbere  was  considerable  harmony  among  the  memb^  of^oxa  little 
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family — stili  I  was  ooDcemed  to  tkmkf  that  we  ever  gave  her 
gentle  spirit  disquiet. 

I    thouglit   on   years   back — on   all    my    parents'    ftienda — the 

H^ &,  the  F — — s,   on  D^ S^ ^  and   on   many  a   merry 

evening*  in  the  fire-side  circle,  in  that  comfortable  bactc  parlour — 
it  is  never  used  now.^ — 

O  yc  Matrauises^  of  the  age,  ye  know  not  what  ye  lose,  in 
despising  these  jjett}-  topics  of  endeared  remembrance,  associated 
circumsttmces  of  past  times; — yc  know  not  the  throbbing^*  of  the 
hearty  tender  yet  affectionately  familiar,  which  accompany  the  dear 
and  honored  names  of  father  or  of  mother^ 

Maiia !  I  thought  on  all  these  things;  ray  heart  ached  at  the 
review  of  them— it  yet  aches,  wbile  I  write  this — but  I  am  never 
10  fiatisBed  with  my  train  of  thoughts,  as  when  they  run  upon 
these  subjects — the  tears,  they  draw  from  us,  meliorate  and  soften 
the  hearty  and  keep  fresh  within  us  that  memory  of  dear  friends 
dead,  which  alone  can  fit  us  for  a  re-admission  to  their  society 
hereafter." 


(From  another  Letter) 

-^  **  I  tiA0  a  bad  dream  this  morning — that  Allan  was  dead — and 
who,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  do  you  think,  put  on  mourning  for 
him  ?  Why,  Matravis, — This  alone  might  cure  me  of  su|jerstitioua 
though ttt,  if  I  were  inclined  to  them  ;  for  why  should  Matravta 
Tfujwni  for  n»,  or  our  family  ? — SiUl  it  was  pleasant  to  awake^  and 
find  it  but  a  dream. — Methinks  something  hke  an  awaking  from  an 
ill  drciun  shall  the  Resurrection  from  tlie  Dead  be,— Materially 
diflertfrit  frtMii  our  accustomed  Hcenes,  and  ways  of  life,  the  IForfa 
la  eome  may  possibly  not  be — still  it  is  represented  to  us  under 
the  notion  of  a  Reatt  a  Sahhath^  a  state  of  bliss." 


(Fram  another  Letter) 

^  MbTiiiNES,  you  and  I  should  have  been  born  under  the  same 

roof,  iiidc4»l  the  same  milk,  conned  the  same  hom-liook,  thumbed 
fiat  §mMoe  Testament,  together  t — for  we  have  been  more  than 
ibtoVi  Maria! 

§aiBitllifig  will  still  be  whis^ring  to  me^  that  I  shall  one  day  be 
jnoMte  of  lite  aame  dwelling  with  my  cousin,  partaker  with  her  in 
«0  the  dciighU,  which  spring  irom  n>utua]  good  offices^  kind  wonls^ 
lit  sickness  and  in  healthy — coorersatiott,  sometioies 
trivial,  and  at  otbeis  profitably  sericKB; — books  read 
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and  commented  on,  together;  meals  ate,  and  walks  taken,  to- 
gether,— and  conferences,  how  we  may  best  do  good  to  this  poor 
person  or  that,  and  wean  our  spirits  fix)m  the  world's  cores,  witnout 
divesting  ouraelves  of  its  charities.  What  a  picture  I  have  drawn, 
Ifaria  [ — and  none  of  all  these  things  may  ever  come  to  pass." 


(From  another  Letter) 

"CoKTiNUE  to  write  to  me,  my  sweet  cousin.     Many  good 

thoughts,  resolutions,  and  proper  views  of  things,  pass  through 
the  mind  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  are  lost  for  want  of 
committing  them  to  paper.  Seize  them,  Maria,  as  they  pass,  these 
Birds  of  Pcuradise,  that  show  themselves  and  are  gone, — and  make 
a  grateful  present  of  the  precious  fugitives  to  your  friend. 

To  use  a  homely  illustration,  just  rising  in  my  fancy, — shall  the 
good  housewife  take  such  pains  in  pickling  and  preserving  her 
worthless  fruits,  her  walnuts,  her  apricots,  and  quinces — and  is 
there  not  much  spiritual  housewifery  in  treasuring  up  our  mind's 
best  fruits, — our  heart's  meditations  in  its  most  favored  moments  P 

This  said  simile  is  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  Moralizers, 
such  as  I  conceive  honest  Baxter  to  have  been,  such  as  Quarles  and 
Wither  were,  with  their  curious,  serio-comic,  quaint  emblems. 
But  they  sometimes  reach  the  heart,  when  a  more  el^ant  simile 
rests  in  the  fancy. 

Not  low  and  mean,  like  these,  but  beautifully  familiarized  to  our 
conceptions,  and  condescending  to  human  thoughts  and  notions, 
are  all  the  discourses  of  our  Lord — conveyed  in  parable,  or 
similitude,  what  easy  access  do  they  win  to  the  heart,  through  the 
medium  of  the  delighted  imagination  !  speaking  of  heavenly  things 
in  fable,  or  in  simile,  drawn  from  earth,  from  objects  common^ 
accustomed. 

Life's  business,  with  such  delicious  little  interruptions  as  our 
correspondence  affords,  how  pleasant  it  is  ! — why  can  we  not  paint 
on  the  dull  paper  our  whole  feelings,  exquisite  as  they  rise  up  P" 


{From  another  Letter) 

^  I  HAD  meant  to  have  left  off  at  this  place ;  but,  looking 

back,  I  am  sorry  to  find  too  gloomy  a  cast  tincturing  my  last  page 
— a  representation  of  life  false  and  unthankful.  Life  is  not  all 
vanity  and  disappointment — it  hath  much  of  evil  in  it,  no  doubt ; 
but  to  those  who  do  not  misuse  it,  it  affords  comfort,  tem/porary 
comfort,  much — ^much  that  endears  us  to  it,  and  dignifies  it — 
many  true  and  good  feelings,  I  trust,  of  which  we  need  not  be 
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ashamed — houis  of  tranquillitj  and  hope. — But  the  momiDg  was 
dull  and  ovenastj  and  my  spirits  were  under  a  cloud*  I  feel  mj 
error* 

Is  it  no  blessing,  that  we  two  love  one  another  so  dearly— that 
Allan  is  left  me — that  you  are  settled  in  life^ — that  worldly  aflairs 
go  smooth  with  us  both— above  all,  that  our  lot  hath  fallen  to  us 
m  a  Christian  country  ?  Maria !  these  things  are  not  little.  I 
wiU  consider  life  as  a  long  fcast^  and  not  forget  to  say  grace " 


(Frmn  another  Letter) 

— .**  AiXAN  has  written  to  me — you  know,  he  is  on  a  visit  at 
his  old  tutor's  in  Gloucestershire — he  is  to  return  home  on  Thurs- 
day—Allan is  a  dear  hoy^he  concludes  his  letter^  which  is  very 
affectionate  throughout,  in  this  manner— 

*  Elinor,  I  charge  you  to  leam  the  following  stanza  by  heart — 

The  inonarcli  may  forget  his  crown. 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  hath  bc«ti ; 
The  bridegroom  may  forget  his  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen  ; 
The  mother  may  forget  her  child, 

That  smiles  bo  sweetly  on  her  knee  * 
But  rli  remember  thee^  Glencaim, 

And  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  me, 

'The  lines  are  in  Bums — you  know,  we  read  him  for  the  first 
time  together  at  Margate^ — and  I  have  been  used  to  refer  them  to 
you,  and  to  call  you,  in  niy  mind,  Olencaim — for  you  were  always 
very,  very  good  to  me,  I  had  a  thousand  failingSj  but  you  would 
love  me  in  apite  of  them  all,     I  am  going  to  drink  your  health."* 


I  shall  detain  my  r^er  no  longer  from  the  narrative. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Thbv  had  but  four  rooms  in  the  cottage.  Margaret  slept  in  the 
biggest  room  up  stairs,  and  her  grandaughter  in  a  kind  of  closet 
adjoining,  where  she  could  be  within  hearing,  if  her  ^<andmother 
should  call  her  in  the  night. 

The  girl  was  often  disturbed  in  that  manner — two  or  three  times 
in  a  night  she  has  been  forced  to  leave  her  bed^  to  fetch  her  grand- 
mother's cordials,  or  do  some  little  service  for  her — but  she  knew 
t  Margaret's  ailings  were  real  and  pressing,  and  Rosamund 
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never  complained — ^never  suspected,  that  her  grandmother's  requisi- 
tions had  any  thing  unreasonable  in  them. 

The  night  she  parted  with  Miss  Clare,  she  had  helped  Margaret 
to  bed,  as  usual — and,  after  saying  her  prayers,  as  the  custom  was, 

^-sid( 


kneeling  by  the  old  lady's  bed-side,  kissed  her  grandmother,  and 
wished  ner  a  good  night — ^Margaret  blessed  her,  and  charged  her 
to  go  to  bed  directly.  It  was  her  customary  injunction,  and 
Rosamund  had  never  dreamed  of  disobeying. 

So  she  retired  to  her  little  room.  The  night  was  warm  and 
dear — ^the  moon  very  bright — ^her  window  commanded  a  view  of 
scenes  she  had  been  tracing  in  the  day-time  with  Miss  Clare. 

All  the  events  of  the  oay  past,  the  occurrences  of  their  walk, 
arose  in  her  mind.  She  fancied  she  should  like  to  retrace  those 
scenes — ^but  it  was  now  nine  o'clock,  a  late  hour  in  the  village. 

Still  she  fancied  it  would  be  very  charming — and  then  her  grand- 
mother's injunction  came  powerfully  to  her  recollection — she 
sighed,  and  turned  from  the  window — and  walked  up  and  down 
her  little  room. 

Ever,  when  she  looked  at  the  window,  the  wish  returned.  It 
was  not  so  very  late.  The  neighbours  were  yet  about,  passing 
under  the  window  to  their  homes — ^she  thought,  and  thought 
again,  till  her  sensations  became  vivid,  even  to  painfiilness — -ner 
bosom  was  aching  to  give  them  vent. 

The  villa^  clock  struck  ten! — ^the  neighbours  ceased  to  pass 
under  the  window.  Rosamund,  stealing  down  stairs,  fastened  the 
latch  behind  her,  and  left  the  cottage. 

One,  that  knew  her,  met  her,  and  observed  her  with  some 
surprize.  Another  recollects  having  wished  her  a  good  night. 
Rosamund  never  returned  to  the  cottage! 

An  old  man,  that  lay  sick  in  a  small  house  adjoining  to  Mar- 
garet's, testified  the  next  morning,  that  he  had  plainly  heard  the 
old  creature  calling  for  her  grandaughter.  All  the  night  long 
she  made  her  moan,  and  ceased  not  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Rosamund.  But  no  Rosamund  was  there — the  voice  died  away, 
but  not  till  near  day-break. 

When  the  neighbours  came  to  search  in  the  morning,  Margaret 
was  missing !  She  had  struggled  out  of  bed,  and  made  her  way 
into  Rosamund's  room — worn  out  with  fatigue  and  firight,  when 
she  found  the  girl  not  there,  she  had  laid  herself  down  to  die — 
and,  it  is  thought,  she  died  praying — ^for  she  was  discovered  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  her  arms  and  face  extended  on  the  pillow,  where 
Rosammid  had  ^ept  the  night  before— a  smile  was  on  her  face  in 
death. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Fain  would  T  draw  a  veil  over  the  transactions  of  that  night 
but  I  cannot — griefs  and  burning  ahame,  forbid  me  to  be  silent — 
black  deeds  are  about  to  be  made  public,  which  refiect  a  stain  upon 
our  common  nature. 

Rosamund,  enthusiaj^tie  and  improvident,  wandered  unprotected 
to  a  distance  from  her  guardian  doors — through  lonely  glens,  and 
wood  walks,  where  she  had  rambled  many  a  day  in  safety — till 
she  arrived  at  a  shady  cop^»  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  human 
habitation. 

Matravia  met  her, "  Flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  return- 
ing home  late  at  night,  he  passed  that  way  f 

Matravis  was  a  very  ugly  man,  Sallow-coniplexioned  i  and,  if 
hearts  can  wear  that  colour,  his  heart  was  sallow-complexioned  also. 

A  young  man  with  gray  deliberation !  cold  and  systematic  in 
all  his  plans;  and  all  his  plans  were  evil.  His  very  luat  wa» 
systematic. 

He  would  brood  over  his  bad  purposes  for  audi  a  dreary  length 
of  time,  that  it  might  have  been  expected,  some  solitary  check  of 
conscience  must  have  intei'^'ened  to  save  him  fixim  commission, 
But  that  Light  from  Heaven  was  extinct  in  his  dark  bosom. 

Nothing  that  is  great,  nothing  that  ifi  amiable,  existed  tor  thii 
unhappy  man.  He  feared,  he  envied,  he  suspected ;  but  he  never 
loved.  The  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  the  excellent  and 
becoming  in  morals,  were  things  placed  beyond  the  capacity  of  his 
sensations.  He  loved  not  poetry — nor  evei^  took  a  lonely  walk  to 
meditate — never  beheld  virtue,  which  he  did  not  try  to  disbelieve, 
or  female  !x*auty  and  innocenee,  which  he  did  not  lust  to 
contaminate. 

A  sneer  was  perpetually  upon  his  face,  and  malice  grinning  at 
his  heart.  He  would  say  tne  most  ill-natured  things,  with  the 
least  remoree,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  This  gained  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  irvit— other  traits  got  him  the  reputation  of  a  villain. 

And  this  man  foi-merly  paid  his  court  to  Elinor  Clare  ! — with 
what  success  I  leave  my  readers  to  determine,^— It  was  not  itt 
Elinor's  nature  to  despii^e  any  living  thing — but  in  the  estimation 
of  this  man,  to  be  rejected  was  to  be  dmpised — and  Matravis  ntver 
forgave. 

He  had  long  turned  his  eyes  upon  Rosamund  Gray,  To  steal 
from  the  bosom  of  her  friends  the  jewel  they  prized  so  much,  the 
little  ewe  lamb  they  held  so  dear,  was  a  scheme  of  delicate  revenge, 
and  Matravis  had  a  two-fold  motive  for  accomplishing  thia  young 
maid's  ruin. 
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Often  had  he  met  her  in  her  favorite  solitudes,  but  found  her 
ever  cold  and  inaccessible.  Of  late  the  girl  had  avoided  strayine 
&r  from  her  own  home,  in  the  fear  of  meeting  him — ^but  she  had 
never  told  her  fears  to  Allan. 

Matravis  had,  till  now,  been  content  to  be  a  villain  within  the 
limits  of  the  law — ^but,  on  the  present  occasion,  hot  fumes  of  wine, 
oo-operating  with  his  deep  desire  of  revenge,  and  the  insolence  of 
an  unhoped  for  meeting,  overcame  his  customary,  prudence,  and 
Matravis  rose,  at  once,  to  an  audacity  of  glorious  mischief. 

Late  at  nieht  he  met  her,  a  lonely,  unprotected,  viigin — ^no 
friend  at  hand- — ^no  place  near  of  refuge. 

Rosamund  Gray,  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowfid  for  thee — I 
loath  to  tell  the  hateful  circumstances  of  thy  wrongs.  Night  and 
silence  were  the  only  witnesses  of  this  young  maid's  disgrace — 
Matravis  fled. 

Rosamund,  polluted  and  disgraced,  wandered,  an  abandoned 
thing,  about  tne  fields  and  meculows  till  day-break.  Not  caring 
to  return  to  the  cottage,  she  sat  herself  down  before  the  gate 
of  Miss  Clare's  house — ^m  a  stupor  of  grief. 

Elinor  was  just  rising,  ana  had  opened  the  windows  of  her 
chamber,  when  she  perceived  her  desolate  young  friend. — She 
ran  to  embrace  her — she  brought  her  into  the  house — she  took 
her  to  her  bosom — she  kissed  her — she  spake  to  her;  but  Rosamund 
could  not  speak. 

Tidings  came  from  the  cottage.  Margaret's  death  was  an  event, 
which  could  not  be  kept  concealed  from  Rosamund.  When  the 
sweet  maid  heard  of  it,  she  languished,  and  fell  sick — she  never 
held  up  her  head  after  that  time. 

If  Rosamund  had  been  a  sister,  she  could  not  have  been  kindlier 
treated,  than  by  her  two  friends. 

Allan  had  prospects  in  life — ^might,  in  time,  have  married  into 
any  of  the  first  families  in  Hertfordshire — ^but  Rosamund  Gray, 
humbled  though  she  was,  and  put  to  shame,  had  yet  a  charm  for 
him — and  he  would  have  been  content  to  share  his  fortunes  with 
her  yet,  if  Rosamund  would  have  lived  to  be  his  companion. 

put  this  was  not  to  be — and  the  girl  soon  after  died.  She  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  Elinor — quiet,  gentle,  as  she  lived — ^thankful, 
that  she  died  not  among  strangers — and  expressing  by  signs,  rather 
than  words,  a  gratitude  for  the  most  trifling  services,  the  common 
offices  of  humanity.  She  died  uncomplaining;  and  this  young 
maid,  this  untaught  Rosamund,  might  nave  given  a  lesson  to  the 
grave  philosopher  in  death. 
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CHAPTER  X 

I  WAS  but  a  Ijoy  when  these  events  took  place.  All  the  village 
remember  the  story,  and  tell  of  Rosftmund  Gray,  and  old  bhnd 
Margaret,  jfl 

I  parted  from  Allan  Clare  on  that  disaatrou!^  night,  and  i^et  ou^B 
for  Edinburgh  the  next  morning,  before  the  facts  were  coin m only 
known — I  heard  not  of  them — and  it  wm  four  months  before  I 
received  a  letter  from  Allan. 

"  His  heart  "  he  told  me  *^  was  gone  from  him — for  hia  sister  had 
died  of  a  phrensy  fever ! " — not  a  word  of  Rosamund  ixi  the  letter 
—I  was  left  to  collect  her  atoiy  from  sources  which  may  one  day 
be  explained. 

I  soon  after  quitted  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  my  father^  and 
returned  to  my  native  \nllage.  Allan  had  left  the  place,  and  I 
could  gain  no  tnformation,  whether  he  were  dead  or  living. 

I  passed  the  cottctge.     I  did  not  dare  to  look  that  way,  or  to 
enquire  who  lived  there,— A  little  dog,  that  had  been  Rosamund's, 
wafi  yelping  in  my  path.     I  laughed  aloud  like  one  mad,  whose 
mind  had  suddenly  gone  from  him — I  stared  vacantly  around  me^i^ 
like  one  alienated  from  tx>mniou  peixjeptions.  IH 

But  I  was  young  at  that  time,  and  the  impression  became  gradu- 
ally weakene<l,  as  I  mingled  in  the  business  of  life.  It  is  now  ten 
years  since  these  events  took  place^,  and  I  sometimes  think  of  them 
a«  unreal  Allan  Clare  was  a  dear  friend  to  me— but  there  are 
times,  when  Allan  and  his  sister,  Margaret  and  her  grandaughter, 
appear  like  (personages  of  a  dream— an  idle  dream. 


CHAPTER   XI 

SfftAKGE  things  have  happened  unto  me — I  seem  scarce  awake — 
but  I  will  recollect  my  thoughts,  and  try  to  give  an  account  of 
what  has  befallen  me  in  the  few  last  weeks. 

Since  my  father's  death  our  family  have  resided  in  London*  I  am 
in  practice  as  a  surgeon  there.  Mv  mother  died  two  years  after  we 
left  Widford, 

A  month  or  two  ago  I  had  been  busying  myself  in  drawing  up 
the  above  narrative,  intending  to  make  it  public.  The  employment 
hud  forced  my  mind  to  dwell  upon  facts^  which  had  begun  to  fade 
from  it — the  memory  of  old  times  became  vivid,  and  more  vivid — 
I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  native  village — of 
the  younj^  lovea  of  Rosamund  and  her  Clare. 

A  kind  of  di^ead  had  hitherto  kept  me  back ;  but  I  was  restlei 
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now,  till  I  had  accomplished  my  wish.  I  set  out  one  morning  to 
walk — I  reached  Widford  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon — after  a 
slight  breakfast  at  my  inn — where  I  was  mortified  to  perceive,  the 
old  landlord  did  not  know  me  again — (old  Thomas  Billet — ^he  has 
often  made  angle  rods  for  me  when  a  child) — I  rambled  over  all  my 
aocnstomed  haunts. 

Our  old  house  was  vacant,  and  to  be  sold.  I  entered,  unmolested, 
into  the  room  that  had  been  my  bed-chamber.  I  kneeled  down  on 
the  spot  where  my  little  bed  had  stood — I  felt  like  a  child — I 
praycNi  like  one — ^it  seemed  as  though  old  times  were  to  return 
again — ^I  looked  round  involuntarily,  expecting  to  see  some  face  I 
knew — ^but  all  was  naked  and  mute.  The  bed  was  gone.  Mv  little 
pane  of  painted  window,  throush  which  I  loved  to  look  at  the  sun, 
when  I  awoke  in  a  fine  summers  morning,  was  taken  out,  and  had 
been  replaced  by  one  of  common  glass. 

I  visited,  by  turns,  every  chamber — ^they  were  all  desolate  and 
unfurnished,  one  excepted,  in  which  the  owner  had  left  a  harpsichord, 
probably  to  be  sold — 1  touched  the  keys — I  played  some  old  Scottish 
tones,  which  had  delighted  me  when  a  child.  Past  associations 
revived  with  the  music — blended  with  a  sense  of  unreality ^  which 
at  last  became  too  powerful — I  rushed  out  of  the  room  to  give  vent 
to  my.  feelings. 

I  wandered,  scarce  knowing  where,  into  an  old  wood,  that  stands 
at  the  back  of  the  house — we  called  it  the  WUdemesa,  A  well- 
known  form  was  missing,  that  used  to  meet  me  in  this  place — it 
was  thme,  Ben  Moxam — ^the  kindest,  gentlest,  politest,  of  human 
beings,  yet  was  he  nothing  higher  than  a  gardener  in  the  family. 
Honest  creature,  thou  didst  never  pass  me  m  my  childish  rambles, 
without  a  soft  speech,  and  a  smile.  I  remember  thy  good-natured 
face.  But  there  is  one  thing,  for  which  I  can  never  forgive  thee, 
Ben  Moxam — that  thou  didst  join  with  an  old  maiden  aunt  of 
mine  in  a  cruel  plot,  to  lop  away  the  hanging  branches  of  the  old 
fir  trees. — I  remember  them  sweeping  to  the  ground. 

I  have  often  left  my  childish  sports  to  ramble  in  this  place — ^its 
g^ocHus  and  its  solitude  had  a  mysterious  charm  for  my  young  mind, 
nurturing  within  me  that  love  of  quietness  and  lonely  thinking, 
which  have  accompanied  me  to  maturer  years. 

In  this  Wilderness  I  found  myself  after  a  ten  years'  absence.  Its 
stately  fir  trees  were  yet  standing,  with  all  their  luxuriant  company 
of  underwood — the  squirrel  was  there,  and  the  melancholy  cooings 
of  the  wood-pigeon — all  was  as  I  had  left  it — my  heart  softened  at 
the  sight — ^it  seemed,  as  thoush  my  character  had  been  suffering  a 
change^  since  I  forsook  these  3iade8. 

My  parents  were  both  dead — I  had  no  counsellor  left,  no  ex- 
perience of  age  to  direct  me,  no  sweet  voice  of  reproof.    Tlie  Loan 
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mmww  my  fri^rnds^  and  I 
iwsd  tmmd  the      " 


ml  wbere  he  fa^ 
■eyngp  a  cxnnibrter.     I 


ID  Id  & 


tfepb^ 


tMt  I  mi^t  be  ratored  to  thai  giale  of  inmioeence^  in 

I  ma  Ifeeaid — for  it  w^ned  as  Uiotigii  the 
i— ling  from  DM!,  and  I  were  relandng  solo 
«f  cfaildlsoDd.    I  was  oooleDt  to  have  hem  ^ 
dmM.      I  stockd  still,  m  ia  tk  trance.      ITB 
eii|cmi^  a  personal   int«ncot£rse   with   mj 
extimvaganttjf  pot  off  the  shoes  from  mj 
ic  I  stood,  I  thoi^ght,  waa  bolj  ground. 
dMild  not  bst  lofi^ — and  I  lettntied,  with 
to  mv  tnn.     I  ordetcd  my  dinner — green  peas  and 
had  been  m  favorite  d^  with  sue  to  m j  child- 
ned  to  have  it  on  mj  birtli  dayi^    I  was  impatient 
to  mm  ft  tmmm  opon  tafak— hut,  when  it  came,  I  could  scarce  ^.t  ft 
MaaMU — oj  toara  choaked  me.      I  called  for  wine — ^I  drank  a 
piai  aad  m  baif  af  red  vine — and  n«t  till  then  had  I  dared  to  vmt  M 
Ike  cfew^jnd,  where  mj  parents  weiie  interred.  1 

Hie  eoiim^  lav  in  hit  wav^ — Margaret  had  chosen  it  for  that 
fie^  fwoikt  to  be  near  the  church— for  the  old  lady  was  r^ulaf  in 
hs  ittriiilif  r  en  pohlic  wor^p — 1  passed  on^ — and  in  a  moment 
iannd  omdf  aaong  the  tombs. 

1  bwlbeen  present  at  my  fathe/s  burial,  and  knew  the  spot 
4|gttnHMajr  aotiie/s  fmierml  I  was  prevented  bv  illness  h-om  attend- 
|M — «  pbin  stone  «a»  placed  over  the  grave,  with  their  initiak' 
carv«d  upivi  it— for  thsr  both  occupied  one  grate. 

t  pnietvmted  lajsetf  he&^re  the  spot — I  kissed  the  earth  that 
~  oantemplattni,  with  gloomy  deJight^  the  time  when 
'libniM  lniM[lr  mv  dust  with  thcir's — and  kneeled,  with  my  anns 

^ the  ffrave-stone,  in  a  kind  of  mental  prayer — for  I 

c0iiUt  not  speak.  ■ 

Having  performed  these  duties  i  arose  with  quieter  feelings,  and  ■ 
felt  k^siire  to  attt-nd  to  indifferent  objects, — ^till  I  continued  in  the 
rliurch'Vmtl,  reading  the  ^'mrious  inscriptions^  and  moralizing  on 
liwm  with  that  kind  of  le%^ty,  which  will  not  unfrequently  sipring 
up  in  lh«'  mind,  in  the  midst  of  deep  melancholy.  M 

I  n-ad  of  nothing  hut  careful  parenh^^  loving  husbands,  and  % 
dutiful  childreii.  I  said  jestingly,  where  he  all  the  had  people 
iHiricd  ?  Had  jmrtnts*  bad  husband^  bad  children—what  ceroeteries 
an^  apinnnteti  for  these  ?  do  they  not  sleep  in  consecrated  ground  ? 
i>r  i*  it  but  a  pious  fiction^  a  generous  ovei:%i;^ht,  in  the  survivors, 
which  thus*  tricks  out  men's  epitapha  when  dead,  who,  in  their  life* 
liilifH  diMhargini  the  oflices  of  life,  perhaps,  but  lamely  ?— -Their 
(kiUii|:»«  with  their  repmaches,  now  sleep  with  them  in  the  gr 
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Man  vxvra  not  with  the  dead.  It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature,  for 
which  I  love  it. 

I  had  not  observed,  till  now,  a  little  group  assembled  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chuich-jard ;  it  was  a  company  of  children,  who  were 
gathered  round  a  young  man,  dressed  m  black,  sitting  on  a  grave- 
stone. 

He  seemed  to  be  asking  them  questions — ^probably,  about  their 
Ifaming — and  one  little  duty  ragged-headed  fellow  was  clambering 
op  his  knees  to  kiss  him. — ^The  children  had  been  eating  black 
cherries — for  some  of  the  stones  were  scattered  about,  and  their 
mouths  were  smeared  with  them. 

As  I  drew  near  them,  I  thought  I  discerned  in  the  stranger  a 
mild  benijg;nity  of  countenance,  which  I  had  somewhere  seen  before 
— I  gazedat  him  more  attentively — 

It  was  Allan  Clare !  sitting  on  the  grave  of  his  sister. 

I  threw  my  arms  about  his  neck.  I  exclaimed  ^' Allan" — ^he 
tamed  his  eyes  upon  me — ^he  knew  me — we  both  wept  aloud — it 
seemed,  as  uiougn  the  interval,  since  we  parted,  had  been  as 
nothing — I  cried  out,  '*  come,  and  tell  me  about  these  things." 

I  drew  him  away  from  his  little  friends — he  parted  with  a 
show  of  reluctance  from  the  church-yard — ^Margaret  and  her  gran- 
daughter  lay  buried  there,  as  well  as  his  sister — I  took  him  to  my 
Inn — secured  a  room,  where  we  mi^ht  be  private — ordered  fr^h 
wine — scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  I  danced  ror  joy. 

Allan  was  quite  overcome,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand  he  said^ 
"  this  repays  me  for  all." 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  me — I  had  found  the  friend  I  thought 
dead — earth  seemed  to  me  no  longer  valuable,  than  as  it  contained 
him  ;  and  existence  a  blessing  no  longer  than  while  I  should  live 
to  be  his  comforter. 

I  beean,  at  leisure,  to  survey  him  with  more  attention.  Time 
and  gnef  had  left  few  traces  of  that  fine  enthuaiaaTiij  which  once 
bomed  in  his  countenance — his  eyes  had  lost  their  original  fire,  but 
they  retained  an  uncommon  sweetness  and,  whenever  they  were 
turned  upon  me,  their  smile  pierced  to  my  heart. 

**  Allan,  I  fear  you  have  been  a  suiFerer."  He  replied  not,  and  I 
coald  not  press  him  further.     I  could  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again. 

So  we  arank,  and  told  old  stories — ^and  repeated  old  poetry — 
and  sang  old  songs — as  if  nothing  had  happened. — We  sat  till  very 
late — I  forgot  that  I  had  purposed  returning  to  town  that  evening 
— ^to  Allan  all  places  were  alike — I  grew  noisy,  he  grew  cheerful — 
Allan's  old  manners,  old  enthusiasm,  were  returning  upon  him — 
we  laughed,  we  wept,  we  mingled  our  tears,  and  talked  extra- 
vagancy. 

Allan  was  my  chamber-fellow  that  night — and  lay  awake,  plan- 
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Bing  schemes  of  living  together  under  the  same  roof,  entering  upon 
similar  pursuits ; — and  praising  GrOD,  that  we  had  met. 

I  was  obliged  to  return  to  town  the  next  morning,  and  Allan 
proposed  to  accompany  me. — ''Since  the  death  of  his  sister/'  he 
tola  me,  ^  he  had  been  a  wanderer.'' 

In  the  course  of  our  walk  he  unbosomed  himself  without  reserve 
— told  me  many  particulars  of  his  way  of  life  for  the  last  nine  or 
ten  years,  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  divulge. 

Once,  on  my  attempting  to  cheer  him,  when  I  perceived  him  over 
thoughtful,  he  replied  to  me  in  these  words : — 

^  Do  not  regard  me  as  unhappy,  when  you  catch  me  in  these 
moods.  I  am  never  more  happy  than  at  times,  when,  by  the  cast  of 
my  countenance,  men  judge  me  most  miserable. 

''My  friend,  the  events,  which  have  left  this  sadness  behind 
them,  are  of  no  recent  d^ite.  The  melancholy,  which  comes  over 
me  with  the  recollection  of  them,  is  not  hurtful,  but  only  tends  to 
soften  and  tranquillize  my  mind,  to  detach  me  from  the  restlessness 
of  human  pursuits. 

"The  stronger  I  feel  this  detachment,  the  more  I  find  myself 
drawn  heavenward  to  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  objects. 

"I  love  to  keep  old  friendships  alive  and  warm  within  me, 
because  I  expect  a  renewal  of  them  in  the  World  of  Spi/rita, 

"  I  am  a  wandering  and  unconnected  thing  on  the  eiu-th.  I  have 
made  no  new  friendships,  that  can  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of 
the  old — and  the  more  I  know  mankind,  the  more  does  it  become 
necessary  for  me  to  supply  their  loss  by  little  images,  recollections, 
and  circumstances,  of  past  pleasures. 

"I  am  sensible  that  I  am  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  very 
worthy  people,  plain-hearted  souls,  sincere,  and  kind. — ^But  they 
have  hitherto  eluded  my  pursuit,  and  will  continue  to  bless  the 
little  circle  of  their  famihes  and  friends,  while  I  must  remain  a 
stranger  to  them. 

"  Kept  at  a  distance  by  mankind,  I  have  not  ceased  to  love  them 
— and  could  I  find  the  cruel  persecutor,  the  malignant  instrument 
of  God's  judgments  on  me  and  mine,  I  think  I  would  forgive,  and 
try  to  love  him  too. 

"I  have  been  a  quiet  sufferer.  From  the  beginning  of  my 
calamities  it  was  given  to  me,  not  to  see  the  hand  of  man  in  them. 
I  perceived  a  mighty  arm,  which  none  but  myself  could  see, 
extended  over  me.  I  gave  my  heart  to  the  Puri&r,  and  my  will 
to  the  Sovereign  WiD  of  the  Universe.  The  irresistible  wheels 
of  destiny  passed  on  in  their  everlasting  rotation, — and  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  carried  along  with  them  without  complaining." 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Allas  told  me,  that  for  some  yeais  past,  feeling  himself  disen- 
gaged from  every  personal  tye,  but  not  alienated  from  human 
sympathies,  it  had  been  his  taste,  his  hwmov/r  he  caUed  it,  to 
spend  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  hospitals  and  lazar  houses. 

He  hi^  found  a  wayward  pleasv/re^  he  refused  to  name  it  a 
▼irtue,  in  tending  a  description  of  people,  who  had  long  ceased  to 
expect  kindness  or  friendlmeas  from  mankind,  but  were  content  to 
accept  the  reluctant  services,  which  the  ofien-times  unfeeling  instru- 
ments and  servants  of  these  well-meant  institutions  deal  out  to  the 
poor  sick  people  under  their  care. 

It  is  not  medicine,  it  is  not  broths  and  coarse  meats,  served  up  at 
a  stated  hour  with  all  the  hard  formalities  of  a  prison, — it  is  not 
the  scanty  dole  of  a  bed  to  die  on — which  dying  man  requires  from 
his  species. 

Looks,  attentions,  consolations, — ^in  a  word,  sympathies^  are 
what  a  man  most  needs  in  this  awful  close  of  mortal  sufferings.  A 
kind  look,  a  smile,  a  drop  of  cold  water  to  the  parched  Up — for 
these  things  a  man  shall  bless  you  in  death. 

And  these  better  things  than  cordials  did  Allan  love  to  administer 
— to  stay  by  a  bed-side  the  whole  day,  when  something  disgusting 
in  a  patient's  distemper  has  kept  the  veiy  nurses  at  a  distance — to 
sit  by,  while  the  poor  wretch  got  a  little  sleep — and  be  there  to 
smile  upon  him  wtien  he  awoke — ^to  slip  a  gumea,  now  and  then, 
into  the  hands  of  a  nurse  or  attendant---these  things  have  been  to 
Allan  as  privileges^  for  which  he  was  content  to  live,  choice  marks, 
and  circumstances,  of  his  Maker's  goodness  to  him. 

And  I  do  not  know  whether  occupations  of  this  kind  be  not 
a  spring  of  purer  and  nobler  delight  (certainly  instances  of  a  more 
dismterested  virtue)  than  arises  from  what  are  called  Friendships 
of  Sentiment. 

Between  two  persons  of  liberal  education,  like  opinions,  and  com- 
mon feelings,  oftentimes  subsists  a  Vanity  of  Sentiment,  which 
disposes  eadi  to  look  upon  the  other  as  the  only  being  in  the 
universe  worthy  of  friendship,  or  capable  of  understanding  it, — 
themselves  they  consider  as  the  solitary  receptacles  of  all  that  is 
delicate  in  feehng,  or  stable  in  attachment : — when  the  odds  are, 
that  under  every  green  hill,  and  in  every  crowded  street,  people  of 
equal  worth  are  to  be  found,  who  do  more  good  in  their  g^eration» 
and  make  less  noise  in  the  doing  of  it. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  benevolent  propensities,  I  have 
been  describing,  that  Allan  oftentimes  disoovmd  considerable 
inclinations  in  mvor  of  my  way  of  life,  which  I  have  before  men- 
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tioned  as  being  that  of  a  surgeon.  He  would  irequentlj  attend 
me  on  my  visits  to  patients ;  and  I  began  to  think,  that  he  had 
nerious  intentions  of  making  my  profession  his  study. 

He  was  present  with  me  at  a  scene — a  deaih-hed  scene — I  shudder 
when  I  do  but  think  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


I  WAS  Bent  for  the  other  morning  to  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman^ 
who  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel  >— and  his  wounds  by  unskilful 
treatment  hat!  been  brought  to  a  dangerous  crisis. 

The  unconimonness  of  the  name,  which  v^m  Maira^nB^  suggested 
to  me,  that  this  might  possibly  be  no  other  than  Allan's  old  enemy. 
Under  thi^  apprehension,  I  did  what  I  could  to  disj^suade  Allan  from 
accompanying  me — but  he  seemed  bent  upon  going,  and  even 
pleased  himself  with  the  notion,  tiiat  it  might  lie  within  his  ability 
to  do  the  unhappy  man  some  service.     So  he  went  with  me. 

When  we  came  to  the  house,  which  was  in  Soho-iS^ijare,  we  dis- 
covered that  it  was  indeed  the  man— the  identical  Matravis,  who 
had  done  all  that  mischief  in  times  past^-but  not  in  a  condition  to 
excite  any  other  sensation  than  pity  in  a  heart  more  hard  than 
Allan's. 

Intense  pain  had  brought  on  a  delirium — -we  perceived  this  on 
first  entering  the  room — for  the  wretched  man  was  raving  to  him- 
self^talking  idly  in  mad  unconnected  sentences,^ — that  yet  seemed, 
at  times,  to  have  a  reftTence  to  ptist  facts. 

One  while  he  told  us  his  dream.  "He  had  lost  hia  way  on  a 
great  heath,  to  which  there  seemed  no  end — it  was  cold,  cold,  cold 
— and  dark,  very  dark^ — an  old  woman  in  leading-strings,  blind , 
was  gropint^  aliout  for  a  guide  " — and  then  he  fi*ighteneo  me, — for 
he  seemed  disposed  to  he  jociiiar,  and  sang  a  song  about  "an  old 
woman  clothed  in  grey,"  and  said  "  he  did  not  believe  in  a  devil," 

Presently  he  bid  us  "not  tell  Allan  Clare " — Allan  was  hanging 
over  him  at  that  very  moment,  sobbing. — I  could  not  resist  the 
impulse,  but  cried  out,  "  this  is  Allan  Clare — Allan  Clare  is  come 
to  see  you,  my  dear  Sir."— The  wretch etl  man  did  not  hear  me,  I 
believe,  for  he  turned  his  head  away,  and  began  talking  of  chamsl 
hoiLses,  and  dead  nien^  and  "  whether  they  knew  any  thing  tbat 
passed  in  their  coffins," 

Matravia  died  that  ni^ht 
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CURIOUS  FRAGMENTS, 

^ctriMted  from  a  common-place  hook^  which  belonged  to 
Robert  Bwrton^  the  famovLS  Author  of  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy 

(1800.     First  Published  1802.     Text  of  1818) 

EXTRACT  I 

IDEMOCRITUS  Junior  have  put  my  finishing  pen  to  a  tractate 
De  Melancholia^  this  day  December  5,  16i0.  First,  I  blesse 
the  Trinity,  which  hath  siven  me  health  to  prosecute  my  worthlesse 
studies  thus  far,  and  make  supplication,  with  a  Laus  Deo^  if  in  any 
case  these  my  poor  labours  may  be  found  instrumental  to  weede  out 
black  melancholy,  carking  cares,  harte-grief,  from  the  mind  of  man. 
8ed  hoc  magia  volo  quam  expecto. 

I  turn  now  to  my  book,  i  nunc  liber^  goe  forth,  my  brave 
Anatomy  J  child  of  my  brain-sweat,  and  yee,  candidi  lectorea, 
lo  !  here  I  give  him  up  to  you,  even  do  with  him  what  you  please, 
my  masters.  Some,  I  suppose  will  applaud,  commend,  cry  him  up 
(these  are  my  firiends)  hee  is  a  Jlos  rarus,  forsooth,  a  none-such,  a 
Phoenix,  (concerning  whom  see  Pliniua  and  Mandeuille,  though 
Fiemi8  de  m^onstris  doubteth  at  large  of  such  a  bird,  whom  Mon- 
taUus  confuting  argueth  to  have  been  a  man  Tnalce  scrupuloaitatis, 
of  a  weak  and  cowardlie  faith  :  Chriatopherua  a  Vega  is  with  him 
in  this.)  Others  again  will  blame,  hiss,  reprehende  in  many  things, 
cry  down  altogether,  my  collections,  for  crude,  inept,  putid,  post 
ccenam  scripta, '  Ooryate  could  write  better  upon  a  full  meal, 
verbose,  inerudite,  and  not  sufficiently  abounding  in  authorities, 
dogmcda^  sentences  of  leameder  writers  which  have  been  before 
me,  when  as  that  first  named  sort  clean  otherwise  judge  of  my 
labours  to  bee  nothing  else  but  a  m^esse  of  opinions,  a  vortex 
attracting  indiscriminate,  gold,  pearls,  hay,  straw,  wood,  excrement, 
an  exchange,  tavern,  marte,  for  foreigners  to  congregate,  Danes, 
Swedes,  Hollanders,  Lombards,  so  many  strange  faces,  dresses, 
salutations,  languages,  all  which  Wolfius  behelde  with  great  con- 
tent upon  the  Venetian  Rialto,  as  he  describes  difiiisedly  in  his 
book  the  world's  Epitome,  which  Sannazar  so  bepraiseth,  e  contra 
our  Polydore  can  see  nothing  in  it ;  they  call  me  smgular,  a  pedant, 
fieuitastic,  words  of  reproach  in  this  age,  which  is  all  too  neoteric  and 
light  for  my  humour. 

One  cometh  to  me  sighing,  complaining.  He  expected  uni- 
venal   remedies  in   my  Anatomy  ;   so   many  cures  as  there  are 
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diitemperatures  among  men.  I  have  not  put  his  afftfction  in  my 
conai.  Hear  you  his  case.  My  fine  Sir  is  a  lover,  an  iii^moratot 
A  !*yrainu!s  «  Romeo ;  he  walks  seven  years  dii^con-solate,  moping^ 
becnuse  he  cannot  enjoy  bis  miss,  insanus  am.&r  is  his  metancLotv^ 
the  man  is  mad  ;  mfirat,  he  dotes  ;  all  this  while  his  Glvcer* 
i«  rude,  spiteful,  not  to  be  entreated,  churlish^  spita  at  him, 
yut  exceeding  fair,  gentle  eyes,  (which  is  a  beauty,)  hair  lustrous 
tktid  smilinff^  the  trope  k  none  of  mine,  jEiieas  SylviuB  hath 
oriiii*^  ritknif9—'m  conclusion  she  is  wedded  to  bis  rival,  a  licK>re, 
a  Oonjdon^  a  rustic,  omnino  ignarua^  he  can  aeorce  coTiatnu 
€{mkrim^  yet  haughty,  fantastic,  opiniatre.  The  lover  travel^ 
gtKS  into  foivi^i  (xirt-s  peregrinates,  amoria  ergo^  sees  mannei^^ 
(iMtouis  nut  Hnglish,  converses  with  pil^nis^  lying  traTellers, 
titoiikH,  herinitii,  tlujsc  ctittle,  pedlars,  traveHin^  gentry,  EgypiianB^ 
fiatumi  wnndet'fl,  uniconia  (though  Atdohrandus  will  have  them  to 
bi*  flgmeiit*)  wtyTHi  setni-viri,  apes,  monkeys,  bal>ooiis,  curiot$ities 
ftrtiltdal,  pyramided  Virgtliu^  his  tombe,  relickB,  bones,  which  are 
nothing  l>ut  ivon^  m  if eianctAcm  judges  though  Coiniuius  leanetb 
to  (hink  thetn  bout*  of  dogs  ^^^  (^hy  not  men?)  which  subtiU 
iiri**ntii  vouch  to  hiivr  lieen  saints,  martTr»,  hcu  Pietae  /  By  that 
linu^  he  ha*  ciulisl  his  course,  fu^it  hora^  seven  other  years  are 
expinnl,  gtnK'  bv*  time  h  he  ^ould  return,  he  taketh  ship  for 
Ib'(taiiu%  much  tloMre^l  of  his  iri^nA^  favehant  venti^  Neptune  ia 
vHtifijtn  nl\vr  sonic  wivkcs  at  sea  he  landeth,  rides  |>o»t  to  town, 
gn^tft  hi»  rauiily.  kiduiiati  c$mq^iQr€S^  those  jokers  his  friends 
ihnt  iv^tf  iVitni  ^l  tifipl$  wiA  him  cU  alehouses;  these  wonder 
iioiv  to  mx*  the  cJiAwe^  qwimium  mtdattis^  the  man  is  quite 
nnoihrr  thimj^  ht^  i«  abenttmdkd^  Dumumitted,  he  wonders  what 
Ml  bcwitrlit^ti  iiinu  bt*  iiin  nowbdUi  seCi  bear, smell,  handle,  eonv^^ae 
^rith  bi^  inmln^w,  Mnglc  bv  reason  of  the  death  of  his  rival,  a  widow 
having  t  hiUh\'Ut  gnmn  wilHng,  uratnpt,  «Bi0rou&,  Viewing  no  such 
girnt  difihkt^  to  ^xvnd  nuptials^  he  might  have  her  for  askings 
m\  NUcK  Ibing,  bill  mind  k  chM^gv^d^  be  loathes  his  former  meat,  hm 
\it^\t>t  tvit  mtKbfUiis  accuittr,  bt*  buniour  is  to  die  a  bachelour; 
nmt-ke  the  tn>nchi!«toik  In  tkb  hiniHHtr  of  celibate  seven  other  y^irs 
firt>  atnMinuHl  in  idl«iii«i»  Uoth,  world*^  pleasures^  which  fatigatev 
fta]tiiU\  iiiihrn*  ^^  -^<s  vaftt^ui^  todiiim  viia  :    When  upon  a 

div> .  WA\M  n  v^  x^7  .4«icir|  llie  muA  b  ms.  dck  as  ever,  be  i& 

itdtnnmciHl  lo\i  r  \\ih\\\  tht'  old  <toek«  umlks  with  his  hand  thrust  in 
lif«i  tHHkoiu  fiM  ivrglignnv,  nifvfwtig  he  kmas  his  bead,  face  yellow^ 
^wai\l   Homing   fiml    im^nnpi^it^Sr  erw  fObken,   anktlus^  hr^^ath 

iitH^Mv  bi^  rtbbi^t^^  iMHwh  k  hyt  «  hcU,  whrt  aMl  he  dkie?  aU 
Ibk  Wbib*  T  -^H«t  ii  Itewdlimirii^  mmrnmHwmmn^  rtady  ia 

^tim^i  II f  '  .»  lii  mmA^  hm htlaliitli^  ttA  diggust  when 
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she  u  but  mentioned,  thmks  her  ugly,  old,  a  paiuted  Jesabeel, 
AJecto,  Megara,  and  Tisiphone  till  at  ont-e,  a  Ctirinthiaii  Lai»,  a 
itmmpet^  only  not  handsome;  t!iat  which  he  atfecteth  ho  much, 
that  which  drives  him  mad,  distracted,  phrenetic,  hes^ide  himself, 
boo  beauty  which  lives,  nothing  in  rerum  naiurd^  (so  he  might 
entertiLiii  a  hope  of  a  cure)  but  something  which  is  not.,  can  never 
be,  a  certain  /ant€Lsii€  opinion  or  notional  image  of  his  miHtresse, 
Ikat  which  she  was^  and  that  which  hee  thought  her  to  be,  in 
fonner  times,  haw  beautiful !  tomients  him,  fret^  him,  follows  him, 
L    makes  hitn  that  he  wishes  to  die, 

■  This  Caprichio,  Sir  HumotLTOUS^  hee  cometh  to  me  to  be  cured. 
F   I  coun»eI  marriage  with  his*  mistreiee,  according  to  Hippocrates  his 

method,  together  with  milk  diet,  herbs,  aloes,  and  wild  parsley, 
p^ood  in  Hiuih  c&seji,  thoitgh  A^icenna  prefcrreth  some  sorts  of  wild 
fowl,  teala,  widgeons,  betx-a  ficos,  which  men  in  Su-ssex  eat.  He 
fi]»  out  in  a  passion,  ho!  ho;  and  falls  to  calling  me  names, 
L    ^JESardi  asfl,   lunatic,  mo|jer,    Bedlamite,    Pseudo-Deniocritus,      I 

■  imile  in  his  face,  bidding  him  be  fmtient,  tranquil,  to  no  pur- 
r    pose,  he  still  rages*,  I  think  this  man  must  fetch  his  remedies  fro 

Utopia,  Fairy  Land,  Islands  in  the  Moone^  &c, 

■  •  •  ♦  •  •  Much  disputacyons  of  fierce  wits  amongflt  themselves, 
in  logomachieis  subtile  controversies,  many  dry  blows  given  on  either 
Hide,  csontentions  of  learned  men,  or  sucfi  as  would  be  »o  thought, 
as  Bodintbs  de  PeritjdiM  saith  of  such  an  one,  armdent  aTTtiei 
Hdet  mundiis,  in  English,  thiH  man  his  cronies  they  cocker  him 
op,  they  flatter  him,  he  would  fayne  appear  somebody,  mcanwile 

L    the  world  thinks  him  no  better  than  a  dizzard,  a  ninny,  a  sophi:4t.  *  • 

H  *    •    •    Philosophy  running   mad,  madness   philosophisiing,  much 

"    idle-learned  encjuiries,  what  truth   is  ?  and   no  issue,  fruit,  of  all 

these  noises,  only  huge  hooks  are  written,  and  who  is  the  wiser?* 

)••*••  Men  sitting  in  the  Doctor's  chair,  we  marvel  how  they 
got  ttiere, being  homines  intellect dspulverulenti^ as  Trincauelliue 
iiotcsi ;  they  care  not  so  they  may  raise  a  dust  to  smother  the  eyes 
0f  Ibeir  oppugners ;  homines  parvulissimi  as  Letnnius^  whom 
Alcviin  herein  taxeth  of  a  crude  Latin  ism  ;  dwarfs,  minims,  the 
least  little  men,  these  spend  their  time,  and  it  is  odds  but  they 
loie  tlieir  time  and  wits  too  into  the  bargain,  chacing  of  nimble 
and  retiring  Truth  :  Her  they  prosecute,  her  still  they  worship, 
lihant,  they  make  libations,  spilling  the  wine,  as  those  old  Roman:^ 
in  their  sacrificials*,  Cerealia,  May-games :  Truth  is  the  game  aU 
these  hunt  after,  to  the  extreme  perttu^bacyon  and  drying  up  of 
VOL.  1.— 3 
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hr  hml  rf  ii<d  A  ytAT  ago) ;  mo  many  clients,  dependants,  Aattefer^ 
fHt/ramtrn^  4'nnnin(f  fhiathoeH^  trampiiig  on  foot  after  the  lieai^ 
nil  Hji'ir  nin*  in,  who  shjill  Mtand  tairet*t  with  the  siiec^s^our ;  he 
fiii'ttii  Ihm*  (lik(*  <?noii^h)  spurns  them  from  him,  spits  at  them, 
trrndw  thi-m  uiuUt  hih  toot,  will  have  nought  to  do  with  any  such 
mttlfv  I  liiiiik  him  in  the  right:  Hffc  sunt  majora  gravitate 
fUrnrtiti.  The  foUiptt  are  enough  to  give  cryim^  HeraclituB  a 
fit  of  tht'  »fdeenc. 


G.  l'\  tOUKK  IN  ** RICHARD  THE  THIRD" 


SOME  fi*w  of  us  Tt'niemt)er  to  hAT««e#ft,  and  all  of  us  have  heard 
•oivr  fulhem  tdl  of  Vuin,  and  Gattick,  and  Bairv,  and  some 
fid  lit  tnulititvtial  noting  an?  left  us  of  their  manner  in  particular 
wivMrs  luvd  Ihdr  htilc  of  ddivi^nni*  certain  emphatic  sentences. 
lli^Uiv  **ur  riinivtitv  is  cxcittxl*  when  a  weir  H<tmUi  or  a  ttew 
Hti*hu>i  innkt'w  hts  ap|MMmnce,  in  the  fiist  pbce,  to  inquire,  how 
It9  m^txl  in  the  <  %>^t  »«^rtif*  in  the  Tful  •etiif  ;  bow  he  looked^ 
mul  huu  lie  »lAr4»«t^  whim  th«  Bk0ti  canw  ob«  and  hfom  he  cried 
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\\V  ltd  wA  fv|«r»h««Kl  thii  wumilfr  wmh  of  tmmipnitem.    On  the 
nwnlfmf^,  «^  tmuUt^  it  m  m  ife%ptM  afftifioBi  by  whkh  we 
f^«iu^.Hf  IW  fvcftntwiii  «f  Um  nwt  vHii  liMwt  «f  Hie  praeot 
« Wt  lOcMpd  Mr  iilim  wttk  vWt  firwii  oil     W# 

i^  ^  tWv  1MMI  Umk^  A^  M  wmm,  mr  wmim,  the 

VP    ^W   ■W^^I^^HMl  ^    ^W    ^^^Hb     ^^^^^I    ^^^^  ^im  *^^C    Jl^^^^  ^^^V    ^^^HK^   W^KBBJ 

■Ml  Ih  Mt  WM»  «SliMfC. 
«|i|  «|f^  « 
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candidate  for  public  favour,  we  propose  to  enter  into  the  question 
— whether  that  popular  actor  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  conception 
of  the  great  outlines  of  the  character;  those  strong  essential 
differences  which  separate  Richcurd  from  all  the  other  creations 
of  Shakespeare.  We  say  of  Shakespea/re ;  for  though  the  Play, 
which  passes  for  his  upon  the  Stage^  materially  differs  from  that 
which  ne  wrote  under  the  same  title,  being  in  fact  little  better 
than  a  compilation  or  a  cento  of  ptissages  extracted  ^m  other  of 
his  Plays,  and  applied  with  gross  violations  of  propriety  (as  we 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  point  outX  besides  some  miserable  addi- 
tions, which  he  never  could  have  written ;  all  together  producing 
an  inevitable  inconsistency  of  character,  sufficient  to  puzzle  and 
confound  the  beat  Actor  ;  yet^  in  this  chaos  and  perplexity,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  becomes  an  Actor  to  shew  his  taste,  bv  adhering, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  original 
Author,  and  to  consult  his  safety  in  steering  by  the  Lights  which 
Shakespeare  holds  out  to  him,  as  by  a  great  Leading  Star,  Upon 
these  principles,  we  presume  to  censure  Mr.  Cooke,  while  we  are 
ready  to  acKnowledge,  that  this  Actor  presents  us  with  a  very 
original  and  very  forcible  portrait  (if  not  of  the  man  Richard, 
whom  Shakespeare  drew,  yet)  of  the  monster  Richard,  as  he  exists 
in  the  popvZar.  idea,  in  his  own  exaggerated  and  witty  self -abuse, 
in  the  overstrained  representations  of  the  parties  who  were  sufferers 
by  his  ambition ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  impertinent  and  wretched 
scenes,  so  abeiurdly  foisted  in  by  some,  who  have  thought  themselves 
capable  of  adding  to  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 

But  of  Mr.  Cooke's  Richard  : 

1st.  His  predominant  and  masterly  simulation. 

He  has  a  tongue  can  wheedle  with  the  Devil. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  that  antient  and  grey  simulator,  in  all 
ages,  to  hide  his  horns  and  claws.  The  Richard  of  Mr.  Cooke 
peq>etually  obtrudes  his.  We  see  the  effect  of  his  deceit  uniformly 
successful,  but  we  do  not  comprehend  how  it  succeeds.  We  can 
put  ourselves,  by  a  very  common  fiction,  into  the  place  of  the  indi- 
viduals upon  whom  it  acts,  and  say,  that,  in  the  like  case,  we  should 
not  have  been  alike  credulous.  The  hypocrisy  is  too  glaring  and 
risible.  It  resembles  more  the  shallow  cunning  of  a  mind  which  is 
its  own  dupe,  than  the  profound  and  practised  art  of  so  powerful 
an  intellect  as  Richard^s,  It  is  too  obstreperous  and  loua,  break- 
ing out  into  triumphs  and  plaudits  at  its  own  success,  like  an 
unexercised  noviciate  in  tricks.  It  has  none  of  the  silent  con- 
fidence, and  steady  self-command  of  the  eccperienced  politician ; 
it  possesses  none  of  that  fine  address,  which  was  necessary  to  have 
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betmyed  tlie  heart  of  Lady  ^fiii«,  or  ewen  to  faavr  imposed  upon 
the  dufW  nits  ot  the  Lord  Mmfor  slid  Ottizeiu, 

Sbdly.  His  hahiiual  jocuUtrihf^  the  effiact  of  boojant  spiritis  and 
an  eli^tic  nniid,  rejoicing  in  its  own  powers,  and  Id  tbe  succiess  of 
its  nuchlnatkifK,  This  quality  of  unstrained  mirth  acootnpanies 
Bieh^J^rd,  and  is  a  prioie  nature  in  his  chaiwrter.  It  never  leaves 
htm ;  in  plot^  in  strat^^m^  and  in  the  mid^t  of  hk  btood y 
deidcesi,  it  h  perjietnally  driving  him  tipon  wit,  and  jests,  and  per- 
§onal  satire,  fanciftli  aJJii^ion5«  and  quaint  felietties  of  phrase.  It  i» 
one  of  the  chief  aftifioes  by  which  the  ooosummate  master  of  dra- 
matic effect  has  contrived  to  «jften  the  horroi?  of  the  scene,  and  to 
make  us  contemplate  a  bloody  and  vicious  character  with  delight. 
No  where,  in  any  of  his  ptavN  is  to  be  found  m  much  of  sprightly 
cotloqtiia]  dialogue,  and  soliloquies  of  genuine  humour,  a^  in 
Richard.  This  character  of  unlaboured  mirth  Mr.  Cooke  seems 
entirely  to  pass  over^  and  substitutes  in  its  stead  the  coarse,  taunt- 
ing humour,  and  clunii^y  merriment,  of  a  low-minded  assassin. 

Sdly.  HiB  personal  deformity. — When  the  Richard  of  Mr. 
Cooke  makei  allusions  to  his  own  form^y  they  seem  aceomp^inied 
with  unifiw^ed  disiaste  and  pain^  like  some  olitrusive  and  havLjii- 
ing  idea — But  surely  the  Richard,  of  Shakespeare  mingles  in  these 
allusions  a  perpetuaf  reference  to  his  own  (Ktwers  and  capacities*  by 
which  he  k  enabled  to  surmount  these  petty  objections ;  and  the 
joy  of  M  defect  cmiqiiered^  or  tumped  into  an  advantage^  is  one 
cause  of  these  very  allusions,  and  of  the  {satisfaction^  with  which  his 
mind  recurs  to  them.  The$e  allusions  themselves  are  made  in  an 
ironical  and  good  humoured  spirit  of  exaggeration — the  most  bitter 
of  them  are  to  be?  found  in  his  self-congratulating  soliloquy  spoken 
in  the  very  moment  and  crisis  of  joyful  exultation  on  the  success  of 
his  unheard  of  courbihip. — No  partial  excellence  can  satisfy  for 
this  aljsenee  of  a  just  general  conception — otherwise  we  art- 
inclined  to  admit,  that,  in  the  delivery  of  (single  Bentences^  in  a 
Tiew  and  often /eiicifott*  light  thrown  ujK)n  oh  I  mid  hitherto  mis- 
construed [>assages,  no  actor  that  we  have  seen  ha*  gone  l>eyond 
Mr,  Cooke.  He  is  always  alive  to  the  scene  before  him  ;  and  by 
the  fire  and  novelty  of  his  manner*  he  seems  likely  to  infuse  some 
vmrm  blood  into  the  frozen  declarnatory  stile,  into  which  our 
theatres  ha%e  for  some  time  past  been  degenerating. 
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stiletto'd  and  secrete  Italicm  laughs.)  Withdrawing  myselfe  fpom 
these  buzzing  and  illiterate  vanities,  with  a  bezo  las  manos  to  the 
city,  I  begin  to  inhale,  draw  in,  snuff  up,  as  horses  dilatis  naribua 
snort  the  fresh  aires,  with  exceeding  great  delight,  when  suddenly 
there  crosses  me  a  procession  sad,  heavy,  dolourous,  tristfull, 
melancholick,  able  to  change  mirth  into  dolour,  and  overcast  a 
clearer  atmosphere  than  possibly  the  neighbourhoods  of  so  great  a 
citty  can  afford.  An  old  man,  a  poore  man,  deceased,  is  borne  on 
men's  shoulders  to  a  poore  buriall,  without  solemnities  of  hearse, 
mourners,  plumes,  mutcB  personcBy  those  personate  actors  that 
wiU  weep  if  yee  shew  them  a  piece  of  silver ;  none  of  those 
customed  civilities  of  children,  kinsfolk,  dependants^  following  the 
coffin;  he  died  a  poore  man,  his  friends  assessores  ojytim^  those 
cronies  of  his  that  stuck  by  him  so  long  as  he  had  a  penny y  now 
leave  him,  forsake  him,  shun  him,  desert  him  ;  they  think  it  much 
to  follow  his  putrid  and  stinking  carcase  to  the  grave ;  his  children, 
if  he  had  any,  for  commonly  the  case  stands  thus,  this  poore  man  his 
son  dies  before  him,  he  survives,  poore,  indigent,  base,  dejected, 
miserable,  &c.  or  if  he  have  any  which  survive  him,  siia  negotia 
agv/aty  they  mind  their  own  business,  forsooth,  cannot,  wilj^  not, 
find  time,  leisure,  inclination^  extremum  rnunus  perficere^  to 
follow  to  the  pit  their  old  indulgent  father,  which  loved  them, 
stroked  them,  caressed  them,  cockering  them  up,  quantwm,  potvAt^ 
as  farre  as  his  means  extended,  while  they  were  babes,  chits, 
minvmSy  hee  may  rot  in  his  grave,  lie  stinking  in  the  sun /or  them,^ 
have  no  buriall  at  all,  they  care  not.  0  nejas  !  Chiefly  I  noted 
the  coffin,  to  have  been  without  a  pall^  nothing  but  a  few  planks, 
of  cheapest  wood  that  could  be  had;  naked,  having  none  of  the 
ordinary  sympUnnata  of  a  funerall,  those  locularii  which  bare  the 
body  having  on  diversely  coloured  coats,  and  non^  black  :  (one  of 
these  reported  the  deceased  to  have  been  an  almsman  seven  yeares,  a 
nauper,  harboured  and  fed  in  the  workhouse  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fielda,  to  whose  prcMper  burying-ground  he  was  now  going  for 
interment).  All  which  when  I  behelde,  hardly  I  refrained  from 
weeping,  and  incontinently  I  fell  to  musing :  '*  If  this  man  had 
been  rich,  a  Crcesus,  a  CrassibSy  or  as  rich  as  Whittington,  what 
pompe,  charge,  lavish  cost,  expenditure,  of  rich  buriall,  ceremoniall- 
obsequies,  obsequious  cerem^mies,  had  been  thought  too  good  for 
such  an  one ;  what  store  of  panegyricks,  elogies,  funeral  orations, 
&c.  some  beggarly  poetaster,  wor&y  to  be  beaten  for  his  ill  rimes, 
crying  him  up,  hee  was  rich,  generous,  bountiful,  polite,  learned, 
a  Mcecenas,  while  as  in  very  deede  he  was  nothing  lesse  :  what  weep- 
ing, sighing,  sorrowing,  honing,  complaining,  kinsmen,  frienas, 
rebtives,  fortieth  cousins,  poor  relatives,  lamentmg  for  the  deceased ; 
hypocriticall  heirs,  sobbing,  striking  their  breasts,  (they  care  not  if 
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utterabje  sympathies  with  the  multitudinous  moving  picture,  which 
she  never  fails  to  present  at  all  hours^  like  the  scenes  of  a  shifting 
pantomime. 

The  very  deformities  of  London,  which  give  distaste  to  others, 
from  habit  do  not  displease  nie.  The  eridleas  sueceasion  of  shops 
where  Fancy  misGallcd  Folly  k  supplied  with  perpetual  gauds  and 
toys,  excite  in  me  no  puritanical  aversion.  I  gladly  behold  every 
appetite  supplied  with  its  proper  food.  The  obHging  customer,  and 
the  obligea  tradesman — things  which  live  by  bowing,  and  things 
which  exist  but  for  homage— 3o  not  affect  me  with  disgust ;  from 
habit  I  perceive  nothing  but  urbanity,  where  other  men,  more 
refined,  discover  meanness :  I  love  the  very  smoke  of  London, 
because  it  has  been  the  medium  most  familiar  to  my  vision,  I 
see  grand  principles  of  honor  at  work  in  the  dirty  ring  which 
encomi>assei^  two  combatants  witli  fists,  and  principles  of  no  Ic^ 
eternal  justice  in  the  detection  of  a  pickpocket-  The  salutary 
astonishment  with  which  an  execution  is  surveyed,  convinces  me 
more  forcibly  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  alistract  polity,  that  the 
universal  instinct  of  man  in  fill  ages  ha^s  leaned  to  order  and  good 
goveniment. 

Thus  an  art  of  extracting  morality  from  the  commonest  incidents 
of  a  town  life,  is  attained  by  the  same  well-natured  alchymy,  with 
which  the  Foresters  of  Arden,  in  a  beautiful  country. 


Found  tonf^es  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 


Hi 


Inte] 


Where  has  spleen  her  food  but  in  London  r  iiumour, 
Curiosity,  «uck  at  her  measureless  breasts  without  a  possibility  of 
being  satiated.  Nursed  amid  her  noise,  her  crowds,  her  beloved 
smoke,  what  have  I  been  doing  all  my  Ufe,  if  I  have  not  lent  out 
my  heart  with  usury  to  such  scenes ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

A   L^KDOKKE. 


CHARACTERS  OF  DRAMATIC  WRITERS,  CONTEM-J 
PORARY  WITH  SHAKSPEARE 
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(1808.     Text  of  1818) 

HEN  I  selected  for  publication,  in  1808,  Specimens  of  Eng- 
lish Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  thetime  of  Shaksj>eare, 


the  kind  of  extracts  which  I  wad  anxtou.s  to 


give  were,  not  so  mui 
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the  precise,  strait-laced  Richardson  has  strengthened  Vice,  from  the 
mouth  of  Lovelace,  with  entangling  aophistric-'s  tmd  abstruse  pleas 
agftinst  her  ad%*en5ary  Virtue,  which  Secfley,  VillierSj  and  Rochester, 
wanted  depth  of  Jibertinisni  enough  to  have  invented. 


Thomas  De(  ke» 

Old  ^orftAiwstiua,— The  humour  of  a  frantic  lover,  in  the  scene 
where  Orleans  to  his  friend  GallowHy  defendii  the  ptisjiioii  with 
which  himself,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  English  king's  court,  is 
enamourcfd  to  frenzy  of  the  king's  daughter  Agrijjyiui,  is  done  to 
the  hfe.  Orleiins  ia  a.s  pas.'^ioimte  an  inamorato  fis  any  which 
Shakspeare  ever  drew.  He  is  just  such  another  adept  in  Love's 
retisons*     The  sober  people  of  the  world  are  with  him 

— A  swarm  of  fools 

Crowding  logethcrr  to  be  counted  wise. 

He  talka  **  pure  Bimn  and  Romeo/'  he  is  ahiioat  m  |K>etical  as 
they,  quite  as  philoAophica),  only  a  little  niadder.  After  all, 
Lovers  stectaries  arc  a  reason  unto  themselves.  We  have  gone 
retiograde  to  the  nobte  heresy^  since  the  days  when  Sidney  pro- 
selyted our  nation  to  thk  mixed  health  and  disease  ;  the  kindliest 
syinptom,  yet  the  most  alanning  crii^is  in  the  ticklish  state  of 
youth ;  the  nourisher  and  the  destroyer  of  hopeful  wits ;  the 
mother  of  twin  births  wii>doni  and  folly,  valour  and  weakness  ; 
the  servitude  above  freetiom  ;  the  gentle  mind's  religion  ;  the 
liberal  superstition. 

The  Honest  TF/i ore. —There  is  in  the  second  jmrt  of  this  play, 
where  Bellafront,  a  reclaimed  harlot,  recounts  some  of  the  miseries 
of  her  profes?*ion,  a  simple  picture  of  honour  and  shame,  eontrastted 
without  violence,  and  expressed  without  immodesty,  which  is  worth 
all  the  strong  ^nics  against  the  harlot's  profession,  with  which  both 

rtn  of  this  play  are  offensively  crowded.  A  satirist  k  always  to 
suspected,  who,  to  make  vice  odious,  dwells  upon  all  its  acti  and 
minuted  circumstances  with  a  sort  of  relish  and  retrospective  fond- 
neas*  But  so  neiir  are  the  boundaries  of  panegyric  and  invective, 
that  a  worn-out  sinner  is  sometimes  fountl  to  make  the  Isest  de~ 
claimer  against  sin.  Tlie  same  high-seasoned  deacTiptions,  which 
in  his  un regenerate  state  served  but  to  inHauie  his  appetites,  in  his 
new  province  of  a  moralist  will  senx*  him,  a  little  tumett,  to  t^xpose 
the  enorniitv  c»f  those  a|)]>etites  in  other  men.  When  Cervantes 
«ith  sqch  proficiency  of  tondness  dwells  upon  the  Don's  library, 
who  sees  not  that  he  has  been  a  great  reader  of  books  of  knight- 
emmtrv— perhaps  was  at  some  time  of  his  life  in  danger  of  falling 
into  those  verj'  extravagancies  which  he  ridiculed  so  happily  in  his 
hero? 
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JouK  Marst<*n 

Anto7iio  and  Mellida. — The  situation  of  Andrugio  and  Lucio, 
in  the  first  part  of  this  tragedy,  where  Andrugio  Duke  of  Genoa 
bin  IK  heel  his  country,  with  the  loss  of  a  son  su|>|K)sed  drowned, 
is  cast  upon  the  territory  of  hie  mortal  enemy  the  Duke  of 
Venice,  with  no  attendants  but  Lucio  an  old  nobleman,  and 
a  page — resetnbies  that  of  Lear  and  Kent  in  that  king's  dis- 
tresses. Andrugio,  like  Leal",  manifests  a  kingiike  impatience,  a 
turbulent  gi'eatneKs,  an  affected  i-a^ignation.  The  enemies  which 
he  enters  lists  to  combat,  '*  Despair  and  mighty  Grief  and  sharp 
Impatience,"  and  the  forces  which  he  brings  to  vanc|uish  them, 
*' comets  of  horse,"  &c*  are  in  the  boldest  style  of  allegory.  They 
are  such  a  "  race  of  nioumers  "  as  the  "  infection  of  sorrows  loud  " 
in  the  intellet;t  might  l>eget  on  some  **  pregnant  cloud  "  in  the 
imagination.  The  prologue  to  the  second  pail,  for  its  pas^sionate 
earnei>tness,  and  for  the  tragic  note  of  preparation  which  it  sounds, 
might  have  preceded  one  of  those  ola  tales  of  Thebes  or  PelopB* 
line,  whicli  Milton  has  so  highly  commended,  as  fi-ee  from  the  com- 
mon error  of  the  poets  in  his  day,  of  "intermixing  comic  stuff 
with  tragic  sadness  and  gravity,  brought  in  without  disci-etion  cor- 
ruptly to  gratity  the  people,"  It  is  as  solemn  a  preparative  a^  the 
"warning  voice  which  he  who  saw  the  Apocalyps  heard  cry." 

What  you  WilL — 0  /  shall  iie^er  forget  hoio  ft>:  went  cloath'd* 
Act  L  Scene  1* — To  judge  of  the  liberality  of  these  notions  of 
dress,  we  must  advert  to  the  days  of  Greshara,  and  the  const eroft- 
tion  which  a  phenomenon  habited  like  the  merchant  here  described 
would  have  excited  among  the  flat  round  caps  and  clotJa  stockings 
upon  'Change,  when  those  "  original  arguments  or  tokens  of  a 
citizen's  vocation  were  in  fashion,  not  more  for  thrift  and  useful- 
n^is  than  for  distinction  and  grace»"  The  blank  uniformity  to 
which  all  professional  distinctions  in  apparel  have  been  long  hasten- 
ing, ia  one  instance  of  the  decay  of  symbols  among  us,  whicii, 
whether  it  has  contributed  or  not  to  make  us  a  more  intellectual, 
has  certainly  made  ns  a  less  imaginative  people.  Shaksix?are  knew 
the  force  of  signs:  a  "malignant  and  a  t urban *d  Turlt."  This 
**meal'Cap  miller/*  says  the  author  of  God's  Revenge  against 
Murder,  to  express  his  indignation  at  an  atrocious  outrage  com- 
mitted by  the  miller  Pierot  upon  the  person  of  the  fair  Marieta. 


Adthor  LTnknown 

The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.— The  scene  in  tliis  delightful 
comedy,  in  which  Jemingham,  '*  with  the  true  feeling  of  a  zealous 
friend/*  touches  the  griefs  of  Mouncheusey,  seems  >ATitten  to  make 
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the  reader  happy.  Few  of  our  dramatists  or  novelists  have  attended 
enough  to  this.  They  torture  and  wound  us  abundantly.  They 
are  economists  only  in  delight.  Nothing  can  be  finer,  more  gentle- 
manlike, and  nobler,  than  the  conversation  and  compliments  of 
these  young  men.  How  delicious  is  Raymond  Mounchensey's  for- 
getting, in  nis  fears,  that  Jemingham  has  a  '*  Saint  in  Essex ; "  and 
how  sweetly  his  friend  reminds  him !  I  wish  it  could  be  ascertained, 
which  there  is  some  grounds  for  believing,  that  Michael  Drayton 
was  the  author  of  this  piece.  It  would  add  a  worthy  appendage  to 
the  renown  of  that  Panegyrist  of  my  native  Earth  ;  wno  has  gone 
over  her  soil,  in  his  Polyolbion,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  herald,  and 
the  painful  love  of  a  son ;  who  has  not  left  a  rivulet,  so  narrow  that 
it  may  be  stept  over,  without  honorable  mention ;  and  has  animated 
hills  and  streams  with  life  and  passion  beyond  the  dreams  of  old 
mythology. 

Thomas  HErwoon 

A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness, — Hey  wood  is  a  sort  of  prose 
Shakspeare.  His  scenes  are  to  the  full  as  natural  and  affecting. 
But  we  miss  the  poet,  that  which  in  Shakspeare  always  appears  out 
and  above  the  surface  of  the  nature.  Heywood's  characters  in  this 
play,  for  instance,  his  country  gentlemen,  &c.  are  exactly  what  we 
see,  but  of  the  best  kind  of  what  we  see,  in  life.  Shakspeare  makes 
us  believe,  while  we  are  among  his  lovely  creations,  that  they  are 
nothing  but  what  we  are  familiar  with,  as  in  dreams  new  things 
seem  old ;  but  we  awake,  and  sigh  for  the  difference. 

The  English  Traveller. — Heywood's  preface  to  this  play  is 
interesting,  as  it  shews  the  heroic  indifference  about  the  opinion 
of  postenty,  which  some  of  these  great  writers  seem  to  have  felt. 
Hiere  is  magnanimity  in  authorship  as  in  every  thing  else.  His 
ambition  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  pleasure  oi  hearing  the 
players  speak  his  lines  while  he  lived.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being  read  by  after  ages.  What 
a  slender  pittance  of  fame  was  motive  sumcient  to  the  production  of 
such  plays  as  the  English  Traveller,  the  Challenge  for  Beauty, 
and  the  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness!  Posterity  is  bound  to 
take  care  that  a  writer  loses  nothing  by  such  a  noble  modesty. 


Thomas  Middletok  and  William  Rowley 

A  Fair  QiutrreL — ^The  insipid  levelling  morality  to  which  the 
modem  stage  is  tied  down,  would  not  admit  of  such  admirable 
pttBsions  as  these  scenes  are  filled  with.  A  puritanical  obtuseness 
of  sentiment,  a  stupid  in&ntile  goodness,  is  creeping  among  us, 
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instead  of  the  vigorous  passions^  and  virtues  cliui  in  flesh  £iiid  blood* 
with  which  the  old  dmiimti^ts  present  us.  Those  noble  and  liberal 
cftsuist^  cuukl  discern  in  the  diflTerences,  the  quarrels,  tlie  animositiea 
of  men,  a  beiiuty  and  truth  of  moral  feeling,  no  less  than  in  the 
everlastingiy  inculcated  dutiei?  of  forgiveness  and  atonement.  With 
us,  all  i^  hypocritical  meeknesis.  A  reconciliation-acene,  lie  the  occa- 
sion ne%er  so  absurd^  never  fails  of  applause.  Our  audiences  come 
to  the  theatre  to  be  coin  pH  men  ted  on  their  goodness.  They  com- 
pare notes  with  the  a  mi  able  characters  in  the  play,  and  find  a 
wotiderHd  synijiathy  of  dis^xisition  between  them.  We  have  a 
ttjunnon  jjtock  of  dramatic  morality,  out  oC  which  a  writer  may  be 
supplied  without  the  trouble  of  copying  it  from  originals  within  his 
own  bre&st  To  know  the  boundaries  of  honour,  to  l>e  j  udiciously 
vaiiantf  to  have  a  temperance  which  shall  beget  a  suioothness  in  the 
angrj'  swellings  of  youth,  to  esteem  life  as  nothing  when  the  sacred 
reputation  of  a  parent  is  to  be  defendetl,  yet  to  ^hake  and  tremble 
under  a  pious  cowartlice  when  that  ark  of  an  honest  confidence  is 
found  to  be  frail  and  tottering^  to  feel  tlie  true  blows  of  a  real  dis- 
grace blunting  that  s wont  whicJi  the  miaginary  strokes  of  a  supposed 
tuUe  imputation  hatl  put  so  keen  an  edge  upon  but  lately  :  to  do» 
or  to  imagine  this  done  in  a  feigned  story,  asks  something  more  of 
a  moral  sense,  somewhat  a  greater  delicacy  of  perception  in  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  than  goes  to  the  writing  of  two  or  tliree 
hacknoved  sentences  about  the  laws  of  honour  as  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  or  a  common-place  against  duelling.  Yet  such 
things  would  stand  a  writer  now-a-days  in  far  better  stead  than 
Captain  Agar  and  his  conscientious  honour ;  and  he  would  be 
consiciered  a-s  a  far  better  teacher  of  morality  than  old  Howley  or 
Middlcton,  if  they  were  living, 

William  Rowlev 

A  New  Wonder  ;  a  Woman  Never  VexL — ^The  old  play-writers 
are  distinguisheii  by  an  honest  boldness  of  exhibition,  they  shew 
everv  thing  without  being  ashamed ,  If  a  reverse  in  fortune  is  to  be 
exhibited,  they  fairly  bring  us  to  the  prison -grate  and  the  alms- 
basket.  A  poor  man  on  our  stage  is  ilwap  a  gentleman,  he  may 
be  known  by  a  |>eculiar  neatness  of  apparel^  and  by  wearing  black. 
Our  delicacy  in  fact  forbids  the  dramatizing  of  distress  at  all.  It 
is  never  shewn  in  its  essential  properties;  it  appears  but  as  the 
adjunct  of  some  virtue,  as  something  which  is  to  be  relieved,  from 
the  approbation  of  which  relief  the  spectators  are  to  derive  a 
certain  soothing  of  self- referred  satisfaction.  We  turn  away  from 
the  real  essences  of  things  to  hunt  after  their  relative  shadows, 
moral  duties ;  whereas,  if  the  truth  of  things  were  &irly  represented, 
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the  relative  duties  might  be  safely  trusted  to  themselves,  and  moral 
philosophy  lose  the  name  of  a  science. 

Thomas  Middleton 

Tke  Witch. — ^Though  some  resemblance  may  be  traced  between 
the  charms  in  Macbeth,  and  the  incantations  in  this  play,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  preceded  it,  this  coincidence  will  not  detract  much 
from  the  originality  of  Shakspeare.  His  witches  are  distinguished 
from  the  witches  oi  Middleton  by  essential  diiFerences.  These  are 
creatures  to  whom  man  or  woman,  plotting  some  dire  mischief,  might 
resort  for  occasional  consultation.  Those  originate  deeds  of  blood, 
and  begin  bad  impulses  to  men.  From  the  moment  that  their  eyes 
first  meet  with  Macbeth's,  he  is  spell-bound.  That  meeting  sways 
his  destiny.  He  can  never  break  the  fe^cination.  These  witches  , 
can  hurt  the  body,  those  have  power  over  the  soul.  Hecate  in 
Middleton  has  a  son,  a  low  buffoon :  the  hags  of  Shakspeare  have 
neither  child  of  their  own,  nor  seem  to  be  descended  from  any 
parent.  They  are  foul  anomalies,  of  whom  we  know  not  whence 
they  are  sprung,  nor  whether  they  have  beginning  or  ending.  As  i 
they  are  without  human  passions,  so  they  seem  to  be  without 
human  relations.  They  come  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
vanish  to  airy  music.  This  is  all  we  know  of  them.  Except 
Hecate,  they  have  no  names ;  which  heightens  their  mysteriousness. 
The  names,  and  some  of  the  properties,  which  the  other  author  has 
given  to  his  hags,  excite  smiles.  The  Weird  Sisters  are  serious 
things.  Their  presence  cannot  co-exist  with  mirth.  But,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  the  witches  of  Middleton  are  fine  creations.  Their 
power  too  is,  in  some  measure,  over  the  mind.  They  raise  jars, 
jealousies,  strifes,  "like  a  thick  scurf"  over  life. 

William  Rowley, — ^Thomas  Deckeb, — John  Ford,  &c. 

T7ie  Witch  of  Edmonton. — Mother  Sawyer,  in  this  wild  play, 
differs  frx>m  the  hags  of  both  Middleton  and  Shakspeare.  She  is 
the  plain  traditional  old  woman  witch  of  our  ancestors ;  poor,  de- 
formed, and  ignorant ;  the  terror  of  villages,  herself  amenable  to  a 
jufitiee.  That  should  be  a  hardy  sheriff  with  the  power  of  the 
couniy  at  his  heels,  that  would  lay  hands  upon  the  We'ird  Sisters. 
They  are  of  another  jurisdiction.  But  upon  the  common  and 
received  opinion,  the  author  (or  authors)  have  engrafted  strong 
fancy.  There  is  something  frightfully  earnest  in  her  invocations  to 
the  Familiar. 
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CyBJL   ToUttNELTR 

The  Revenger* 8  Tragedy, — ^Tbe  reality  and  life  of  the  dialogue, 
in  whicli  Vindici  and  Hippolito  first  tempt  their  mother,  and  then 
threaten  her  with  de»th  for  consenting  to  the  dishonour  of  their 
sister,  jm^es  any  scenical  illusion  I  ever  felt.  I  never  read  it  but 
tny  ears  tingle,  and  I  feel  a  hot  blii^ih  overspread  my  cheeks,  as  if 
I  were  presently  al>out  to  proclaim  such  malefactions  of  myself  a*  the 
brothers  here  rebuke  in  their  unnatural  parent,  in  words  more  keen 
and  dagger-Uke  than  those  which  Hamlet  s[>eaks  to  his  mother. 
Such  jjower  has  the  pas^ioTi  of  shame  truly  personated,  not  only  to 
{^ike  guilty  creatures  unto  the  soul,  but"  to  '*appaP*  even  thosK 
tliat  are  "  free." 

John  Webster 

The  Duchess  of  Malfy,^ Ail  the  several  parts  of  the  dreadful 
apparatus  with  which  the  death  of  the  Duchess  is  ushered  in,  the 
waxen  images  which  connterieit  death,  the  wild  masque  of  madmen, 
the  totnb-niaker,  the  beUnian,  the  hving  person's  dirge^  the  morti* 
fication  by  degrees, — are  not  more  remote  from  the  oonceptiona  of 
ordinary  vengeance,  than  the  strange  character  of  suffering  which 
they  seem  to  bring  upon  their  victim  is  out  of  the  imagination  of 
ordinary  poets.     As  they  are  not  like  inflictions  of  this  life,  so  her 

^  language  seems  not  of  this  world.  She  has  lived  among  horrors  till 
she  is  become  "native  and  endowed  [indued]  unto  that  element."  She 
speaks  the  dialect  of  despair ;  her  tongue  has  a  smatch  of  Tartarus 
and  the  souls  in  bale.     To  move  a  horror  skilfully,  to  touch  a  soul 

f  to  the  (juick,  to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  War,  to  wean  and 
weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop^  and  then  step  in  with  mortal 
instruments  to  take  its  last  forfeit :  this  only  a  \^''ebster  can  do. 
Inferior  geninses  may  "  upon  horror's  head  hoiTors  actumiulatc,*^ 
but  they  cannot  do  this.  They  mistake  quantity  for  c|Uftlity ; 
they  "terrify  babes  with  painted  devils;"  but  they  know  not  how 
a  soul  is  to  be  moved.  Their  terrors  want  dignity,  their  affright- 
men  ts  are  without  decorum. 

The  White  Devils  or  Vittoria  Goromhona. — This  White  Devil 
of  Italy  sets  off*  a  bad  cause  so  speciously,  and  pleads  with  such  an 
innocence^i^esembling  boldness,  that  we  seem  to  see  that  matchless 
beauty  of  her  face  which  inspires  such  gay  confidence  into  hex,  and 
are  ready  to  expet^t,  when  she  has  done  her  pleadings,  that  her  very 
judgeSf  her  accusers,  the  grave  amkussadors  who  sit  as  spectators^ 
and  aJl  the  courts  will  rise  and  make  proffer  to  defend  her  in  spit€r 
of  the  utmost  conviction  of  her  guilt;  as  the  Shepherds  in  Don 
Quixote  make  proffer  to  follow  the  beautiful  Shepherdess  Marcela* 
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**  without  makin^F  any  profit  of  her  manifest  resolution  made  there 
in  their  hearing. 

So  sweet  and  lovely  does  she  make  the  shame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Does  spot  the  beauty  of  her  budding  name  I 

I  never  saw  any  thing  like  the  funeral  dirge  in  this  play,  for  the 
death  of  MarceUo,  except  the  ditty  which  reminds  Ferainand  of  his 
drowned  father  in  the  Tempest.  As  that  is  of  the  water,  watery ;  ^ 
ao  this  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Both  have  that  intenseness  of 
feeling,  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  element  which  it 
contemplates. 

In  a  note  on  the  Spanish  Tragedy  in  the  Specimens,  I  have 
said  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  undoubted  plays  of  Jonson  which 
would  authorize  us  to  suppose  that  he  coiud  have  supplied  the 
additions  to  Hieronymo.  I  suspected  the  agency  of  some  more 
potent  spirit.  I  thought  that  Webster  might  have  furnished  them. 
They  seemed  full  of  that  wild,  solemn,  preternatural  cast  of  grief 
which  bewilders  us  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfy.  On  second  considera- 
tion, I  think  this  a  hasty  criticism.  They  are  more  like  the  over- 
flowing griefs  and  talking  distraction  of  Titus  Andronicus.  The 
sorrows  of  the  Duchess  set  inward ;  if  she  talks,  it  is  little  more 
than  soliloquy  imitating  conversation  in  a  kind  of  braveiy. 


John  Foed 

Th^  Broken  Heart. — I  do  not  know  where  to  find,  in  any  play, 
a  catastrophe  so  grand,  so  solemn,  and  so  surprising  as  in  this. 
This  is  indeed,  according  to  Milton,  to  describe  high  passions  and 
high  actions.  The  fortitude  of  the  Spartan  boy,  who  let  a  beast 
gnaw  out  his  bowels  till  he  died  without  expressing  a  groan,  is  a 
fidnt  bodily  image  of  this  dilaoeration  of  the  spirit,  and  exentera- 
tion of  the  inmost  mind,  which  Calantha,  with  a  holy  violence 
aninst  her  nature,  keeps  closely  covered,  till  the  last  duties  of  a 
wife  and  a  queen  are  fulfilled.  Stories  of  martyrdom  are  but  of 
cliains  and  the  stake ;  a  littie  bodily  suffering.    These  torments 

On  the  purest  spirits  prey. 

As  on  entrails,  loints,  and  limbs, 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense. 

What  a  noble  thins  is  the  soul  in  its  strengths  and  in  its  weak- 
noBes !  Who  wouM  be  less  weak  than  Calantha  ?  Who  can  be  so 
strong  ?  The  expression  of  this  transcendent  scene  almost  bears  us 
in  imagination  to  Calvary  and  the  Cross;  and  we  seem  to  perceive^ 
analogy  between  the  soenical  sufferings  which  we  are  here 
VOL.  I. — 4 
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mentarj  Bincerity.  llie&e,  and  a  thousand  beautiful  pa^isag^ 
frotii  bis  New  Inn,  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  and  from  those  nuiuerouii 
court-masques  and  entertainments  which  he  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  furnishing,  might  be  adduced  to  shew  the  poetical  fancy  and 
elegaiice  of  mind  of  the  supposed  rugged  old  biird. 

Alchemist — The  judgment  k  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  the 
torrejit  of  images,  words,  and  book-knowledgej  with  which  Epicure 
Mammon  (Act  %  Scene  2)  confounds  and  stuns  his  incredulous 
hearer*  They  come  poiu-ing  out  like  the  successive  fa!  ts  of  Nil  us. 
They  "doubly  redouble  strokes  upon  the  foe"  Description  out- 
strides  proof.  We  are  made  to  laelieve  effet^ts  before  we  have 
testimony  for  their  causes.  If  there  ia  no  one  image  which  attains 
the  height  of  the  sublime,  yet  the  confluence  and  as^mblage  of 
them  all  produces  a  result  ecjual  to  the  grandest  poetry;  The 
huge  Zcrxean  army  countervails  against  single  Achilles.  Epicure 
Mammon  is  the  most  determined  offspring  of  its  author.  It  has 
the  whole  '"matter  and  copy  of  tfie  father — eye,  nose,  lip,  the 
trick  of  his  frown,"  It  is  just  such  a  swaggerer  as  contemporaries 
have  described  old  Ben  to  be.  Meer craft,  Bobadil,  the  Host  of 
the  New  Inn,  have  all  his  image  and  supcrsLription.  But  Mammon 
is  arrogant  pretension  personified.  Sir  Samson  Legend,  in  Love 
for  Love,  is  such  another  lying,  overbearing  character^  but  he  does 
not  come  up  to  Epicure  Mammon.  What  a  "  towering  bravery  " 
there  is  in  his  sensuality !  he  affects  no  pleasui-e  under  a  Sultan* 
It  18  aa  if  '*  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove  in  luxury." 

Geokge  Chapman 

Bussy  UAmhoisy  Byron^s  Conspiracy ,  Byr<m^s  Tragedy,  ifec. 
ic, — Webster  has  happily  characterised  the  '*  full  and  heightened 
itylc"  of  Chapman,  who,  of  all  the  Enghsh  play-writers,  perhaps 
approaches  nearest  to  Shakspeare  in  the  descriptive  and  didactic,  m 
passages  which  are  less  purely  dramatic.  He  could  not  go  out  of 
himself,  as  Shakspeare  could  sjhift  at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate 
other  existences,  but  in  himself  he  had  an  eye  to  perceive  and  a  soul 
to  embrace  all  forms  and  mod^  of  being.  He  would  have  made  a 
great  epic  poet,  if  indeed  he  has  not  abundantly  shewn  himself  to  he 
one ;  for  his  Homer  is  not  so  properly  a  translation  as  the  stories  of 
Achilles  and  Ulysses  re- written.  The  earnestness  and  passion 
which  he  has  put  into  every  part  of  these  poems,  would  l>e  incred- 
ible to  a  reader  of  mere  modem  translations.  His  almoRt  Greek 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  heroes  can  only  be  paralleled  by  that  fierce 
spirit  of  Hebiiew  bigotry,  with  which  Milton,  as  if  personating  one 
of  the  zealots  of  the  old  law,  clothed  himself  when  he  sat  down  to 
paint  the  acts  of  Samson  against  the  uncircumcised.     The  great 
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obstacle  to  Chapman's  translatioiis  being  read,  is  their  unconquer- 
able quaintness.  He  pours  out  in  the  same  breath  the  most  just 
and  natural,  and  the  most  viol^it  and  crude  expressions.  He 
seems  to  grasp  at  whatever  words  come  first  to  hand  while  the 
enthusiasm  is  upon  him,  as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate  to  the 
divine  meaning.  But  passion  (the  all  in  all  in  poetry)  is  every 
where  present,  raising  the  low,  disnifying  the  mean,  and  putting 
sense  into  the  absurd.  He  makes  his  readers  glow,  weep,  tremble, 
take  any  affection  which  he  pleases,  be  moved  by  words,  or  in  spite 
of  them,  be  disgusted  and  overcome  their  disgust. 

Francis  Beaumomt. — John  Fletcher 

MaicPa  Tragedy. — One  characteristic  of  the  excellent  old  poets 
18,  their  being  able  to  bestow  grace  upon  subjects  which  naturally 
do  not  seem  susceptible  of  any.  I  will  mention  two  instances. 
Zelmane  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney,  and  Helena  in  the  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well  of  Shakspeare.  Wbat  can  be  more  unpromising  at 
fhrst  sight,  than  the  idea  of  a  young  man  disguising  himselt  in 
woman's  attire,  and  passing  himself  off  for  a  woman  among  women ; 
and  that  for  a  long  space  of  time  P  Yet  Sir  Philip  has  preserved 
so  matchless  a  decorum,  that  neither  does  Pryocles'  manhood  suffer 
any  stain  for  the  effeminacy  of  Zelmane,  nor  is  the  respect  due  to 
the  princesses  at  all  diminished  when  the  deception  comes  to  be 
known.  In  the  sweetly  constituted  mind  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
it  seems  as  if  no  ugly  thought  or  unhandsome  meditation  could  find 
a  harbour.  He  turned  all  that  he  touched  into  images  of  honour 
and  virtue.  Helena  in  Shakspeare  is  a  young  woman  seeking  a  man 
in  marriage.  The  ordinarv  rules  of  courtship  are  reversed,  the 
habitual  feelings  are  crossed!  Yet  with  such  exquisite  address  this 
dangerous  subject  is  handled,  that  Helena's  forwardness  loses  her  no 
honour ;  delicacy  dispenses  with  its  laws  in  her  favour,  and  nature, 
in  her  single  case,  seems  content  to  suffer  a  sweet  violation. 
Ajmatia,  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  is  a  character  equally  difficult, 
with  Helena,  of  being  managed  with  grace.  She  too  is  a  slighted 
woman,  refused  by  the  man  who  had  once  engaged  to  marry  her. 
Yet  it  is  artfully  contrived,  that  while  we  pity  we  respect  her,  and 
she  descends  without  degradation.  Such  wonders  true  poetry  and 
passion  can  do,  to  confer  dignity  upon  subjects  which  do  not  seem 
capable  of  it.  But  Aspatia  must  not  be  compared  at  all  points 
with  Helena;  she  does  not  so  absolutely  predominate  over  her 
situation  but  she  suffers  some  diminution,  some  abatement  of  the 
full  lustre  of  the  female  character,  which  Helena  never  does.  Her 
character  has  many  degrees  of  sweetness,  some  of  delicacy  ;  but  it 
has  weakness,  which,  if  we  do  not  despise,  we  are  sorry  for.      After 
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all,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  but  an  inferior  sort  of  Shakspeare?^ 
and  Sidneys* 

Philaster, — The  character  of  Bellario  must  have  been  extremelj 
popular  in  its  day.  For  many  yaana  after  the  date  of  Philaster's 
first  exhibition  on  the  utiige,  scarce  a  play  can  be  found  without  one 
of  these  women  pages  in  it,  following  in  the  train  of  some  pre- 
engaged  lover,  calling  on  the  gods  to  bl^s  her  happy  rival  (his 
miitress),  whom  no  doubt  she  secretly  curses  in  her  heart,  giving 
rise  to  many  pretty  equivoques  by  the  way  on  the  confusion  of  sen, 
and  either  made  happy  at  last  by  some  surprising  turn  of  fate,  or 
dismissed  with  the  jomt  pity  of  the  lovers  and  the  audience.  Donne 
has  a  copy  of  verses  to  his  mistress,  dissuading  her  from  a  re^lution 
which  she  seems  to  have  taken  up  from  some  of  these  scenical 
representations,  of  following  him  abroad  as  a  page-  It  is  so  earnest, 
so  weighty,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  sense,  in  wit,  and  pathos,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  read  as  a  solemn  close  in  future  to  all  sueh  sickly 
fancies  as  he  there  deprecates, 

John  Fletcher 

Thierry  and  TheodortL — The  scene  where  Ordella  offers  her 
life  a  sacrifice,  that  the  king  of  France  may  not  be  childless,  I  have 
always  cousidered  as  the  finest  in  all  Fletcher,  and  Ordella  to  be 
the  most  perfect  notion  of  the  female  heroic  character,  next  to 
Calantha  in  the  Broken  Heart.  She  is  a  piece  of  sainted  nature. 
Yet  noble  as  the  whole  passage  is,  it  mast  be  confessed  that  the 
manner  of  it,  compared  with  Shakspeare's  finest  scenes,  is  faint 
and  languid.  Its  motion  is  circular,  not  progressive.  Each  line 
revolves  on  itself  in  a  sort  af  separate  orbit.  They  do  not  join 
into  one  another  like  a  running-hand.  Fletcher's  ideas  moved 
slow ;  his  versification,  though  sweet,  is  tedious,  it  stops  at  every 
turn ;  he  lays  line  upon  linej  making  up  one  after  the  other^  adding 
image  to  image  so  deliberately,  that  we  see  their  junctures. 
Shakspeare  mingles  every  thing,  runs  line  into  Kne,  €ml>arasses 
Hcntences  and  metaphors ;  before  one  idea  has  burst  its  shell, 
another  is  hatched  and  clamorous  for  disclosure.  Another  striking 
difference  between  Fletcher  and  Shakspeai^,  is  the  fondness  of  the 
former  for  unnatural  and  violent  situations.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  nothing  great  could  be  produced  in  an  ordinary  way. 
The  chief  incidents  in  some  of  his  most  admii'ed  tragedies  shew 
this.^  Shakspeare  had  nothing  of  this  contortion  in  his  mind, 
none  of  that  craving  after  violent  situations,  and  flights  of  strained 
and  improbable  virtue,  which  I  think  always  betrays  an  imperfect 


*  Wife  for  a  Month,  CupidV  Revenge,  Double  Marriage,  &c. 
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moral  ^nsibilitj.  The  wit  of  Fletcher  is  excellent^  like  his  serious 
«(%nes,  but  there  is  something  strained  and  far-fetched  in  both. 
He  is  too  mistrustfui  of  Nature,  he  always  goes  a  little  on  one  side 
of  her.  Sh&kspeare  chose  her  without  a  reserve  :  and  had  riches, 
power*  understanding,  and  length  of  dajs,  with  her,  for  a  dowry, 

Ffuthful  Shepkerdeaa, — If  all  the  parts  of  this  delightful  pastoral 
had  been  in  unison  with  its  many  innocent  scenes  and  sweet  lyric 
intermixtures,  it  had  been  a  poem  fit  to  vie  with  Conius  or  the 
Arcadia,  to  have  been  put  into  the  hand»  of  boys  and  virgins, 
to  have  made  matter  for  young  dreams,  like  the  loves  of  Heniiia 
und  Lysander.  But  a  spot  is  on  the  face  of  this  Diana.  Nothing 
fhort  of  infatuation  could  have  driven  Fletcher  upon  mixing  with 
this  '*  blessedness "  euch  an  ugly^  deformity  as  Cloe,  the  wanton 
shepherde^i^s  I  If  Cloe  was  meant  to  set  off  Clorin  by  contrast, 
Fletcher  should  have  known  that  such  weeds  by  juxta-position  do 
not  set  ofll^  but  kill  sweet  flowers. 


rHU4P  Massingeh. — Thomas  DEiKEit 

The  Virgin  Martyr, — This  play  has  some  beauties  of  so  very 
high  an  order,  that  with  all  my  respect  for  Massinger,  I  do  not 
ihmk  he  had  poetical  enthusiasm  capable  of  rising  up  to  them. 
His  associate  Decker,  who  wrote  Old  Fort  un  at  us,  had  poetry 
enough  for  any  thing.  The  very  impurities  which  obtrude  them- 
velvea  among  the  sweet  pieties  of  this  play,  like  Satan  among  the 
Sons  of  Heaven,  have  a  strength  of  contrast,  a  raciness,  and  a  glow, 
in  them,  which  are  beyond  Massinger.  They  are  to  the  religion  of 
the  rest  what  Caliban  h  to  Miranda. 


pHn.ip  Massikgeh. — Thomas  Middleixik. — Willum  Rowley 


i  thei 

I  ' 

■^  Old  Law. — There  is  an  exquisiteness  of  moral  sensibility,  making 
^Hfe^s  eyes  to  gush  out  tears  of  delight,  and  a  poetical  strangeness 
BVthc  circumstances  of  this  sweet  tragi-comedy,  which  are  unlike 

■  any  thing  in  the  dramas  which  Massinper  wrote  alone.     The  pathos 

■  U  of  a  subtler  edge.     Middleton  and  Rowley,  who  assisted  in  it^ 
had  both  of  them  finer  geniuses  than  their  associate. 


James  Shiblbv 

Cleilm;»  a  place  amongst  the  worthies  of  this  period,  not  so  much 
for  any  transcendant  talent  in  himself,  nsi  that  he  was  the  last  of 
a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the  same  language,  and  hod 

^  Wit  without  Money,  and  his  coinediea  gcnei^ty. 
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a  set  of  mural  feelinp  and  notions  in  common.  A  new  language, 
aiifl  quite-  a  new  turn  of  tragic  and  comic  interest,  came  in  with 
the  lit^&toration. 


ON  THE  INOONVENIENCES   RESULTING  FROM  BEING 

HANGED 


(1810.     Trxt  op  1818) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Refiector 

SIR, — 1  am  one  of  those  unhappy  persons  whose  misfortunes 
fteetim,  do  not  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  jjure  pity.  All 
that  is  bestowed  upon  me  of  that  kindest  alleviator  of  human 
tniserieft,  comes  dashed  with  a  double  portion  of  contempt.  My 
griefs  have  nothing  in  thcni  that  is  felt  as  eacred  by  the  bystanders. 
Yet  is  my  affliction  in  truth  of  the  deepei^t  grain.  The  heaviest 
task  that  was  over  given  to  mortal  patience  to  sustain.  Time,  that 
wears  out  all  other  sorrows,  can  never  modify  or  soften  mine.  Here 
they  must  continue  to  j^naw,  as  long  as  that  fatal  mark 

Why  was  I  e\'er  boni  ?  Why  was  innocence  in  my  person  suffered 
to  bo  branded  with  a  stain  which  was  appointed  only  for  tiie  blackest 
guilt  f  What  had  I  done,  or  my  parenhs,  that  a  disgrace  of  mine 
^houUI  involve  a  whole  posterity  in  infamy?  I  am  almost  tempted 
til  bclievt^  that,  in  jjome  pre-ewtent  state,  crimes  to  which  this  sub- 
lunary life  of  mine  hath  tieen  as  much  a  stranger  as  the  babe  that 
]ii)  newly  born  into  it,  have  drawn  down  upon  me  this  vengaancey 
disjiropoitiotiatc  to  my  actions  on  this  globe. 

Mv  oraiu  sicken.s  and  uiy  bosom  labours  to  be  deUvered  of  the 
Wei  gilt  that  presses  upon  it,  yet  my  conscious  pen  shrinks  from  tbe 

avfiwal      Hut  out  it  must 

^  (),  Mr.  Reflector !  guess  at  the  wretch's  misery  who  now  writes 
thi^  to  you*  when,  with  tears  ajsd  burning  blttshess  he  h  obliged  to 
ctinft^is,  that  he  has  been hakg^ii — —  _J 

^lethinks  1  heur  an  inrolunt&rj*  exclamation  burst  from  you,  fta 
>xmr  imagination  pfiesenti^  to  yoii  fearful  images  of  your  correspon* 
dent  unknown^— Aati^^eii  / 

FeAT  not,  Mr.  Editor.  No  disembodied  spirit  has  the  honour  of 
rovL  I  am  fl^  and  Uocd,  an  unfortunate  system  of 
3es  siaewsi  aitmesy  like  younelf. 
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Theuj  Ipreawme,  you  mean  to  he  pleasant — That  expression 
of  yowrSj  Mr.  Gorrespondenty  Tnuat  be  taken  somehow  in  a 
'metaphorical  sense 

In  the  plainest  sense,  without  trope  or  figure — ^Yes,  Mr.  Editor ! 
this  neck  of  mine  has  felt  the  fatal  noose, — ^these  hands  have 
tremblingly  held  up  the  corroborative  prayer-book, — ^these  lips 
have  sudced  the  moisture  of  the  last  consolatory  orange, — this 
tongue  has  chaunted  the  doleful  cantata  which  no  performer  was 
ever  called  upon  to  repeat, — this  face  has  had  the  veding  nightcap 
drawn  over  it 

But  for  no  crime  of  mine. — ^Far  be  it  from  me  to  arraign  the 
justice  of  my  country,  which,  though  tardy,  did  at  length  recognise 
my  innocence.  It  is  not  for  me  to  reflect  upon  judge  or  jury, 
now  that  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  erroneous  sentence 
was  pronounced.  Men  will  always  be  fallible,  and  perhaps  circum- 
stances did  appear  at  the  time  a  little  strong 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  hanging  four  minutes,  (as  the  spectators 
were  pleased  to  compute  it, — a  man  that  is  being  strangled,  I  know 
from  experience,  has  altogether  a  different  measure  of  time  from 
his  friends  who  are  breathing  leisurely  about  him, — I  suppose  the 
minutes  lengthen  as  time  approaches  eternity,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  miles  get  longer  as  you  travel  northward — ),  after  hanging 
four  minutes,  according  to  the  best  calculation  of  tiie  bystanders,  a 
reprieve  came,  and  I  was  cut  down 

Really  I  am  ashamed  of  deforming  your  pages  with  these  tech- 
nical phrases — ^if  I  knew  how  to  express  my  meaning  shorter 

But  to  proceed. — Mv  first  care  after  I  had  been  brought  to 
myself  by  the  usual  methods,  (those  methods  that  are  so  interesting 
to  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  who  are  pretty  numerous  on 
such  occasions, — ^but  which  no  patient  was  ever  desirous  of  under- 
going a  second  time  for  the  benefit  of  science^  my  first  care  was  to 
provide  myself  with  an  enormous  stock  or  cravat  to  hide  the  place — 
you  undentand  me ; — ^my  next  care  was  to  procure  a  residence  as 
distant  as  possible  from  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  had 
suffered.  For  that  reason  I  chose  the  metropolis,  as  the  place 
where  wounded  honour  (I  had  been  told)  could  lurk  with  the  least 
danger  of  exciting  enquiry,  and  stigmatised  innocence  had  the  best 
chance  of  hiding  her  disgrace  in  a  crowd.  I  sought  out  a  new 
circle  of  acquaintance,  and  my  circumstances  happily  enabling  me 
to  pursue  my  fancy  in  that  respect,  I  endeavoured,  by  mingling  in 
all  the  pleasures  which  the  town  affords,  to  efface  the  memory  of 
what  I  nad  undergone. 

But  alas !  such  is  the  portentous  and  all-pervading  chain  of 
connection  which  links  together  the  head  and  members  of  this  great 
community,  my  scheme  of  lying  perdu  was  defeated  almost  at  the 
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ootwi.  A  oouEitzjiiMii  of  imna,  viiom  a  footoli  law-fiuit  had 
bfOUght  to  towTi^  hy  chaiice  met  tne,  and  the  secret  was  soon 
blaicmed  about. 

In  a  short  time-,  I  found  tnpeif  dei^erted  by  most  of  those  who 
had  been  my  intimate  friends.     Not  that  any  guilt  was  supposed 
to  attach  to  mj  character.     My  ofiicious  coun&yman,  to  do  him 
^ustjoe^  had  been  candid  enough  to  explain  my  perfect  innocence.  ^ 
But,   MJraehow   or   other,   there  is   a   want   of  strong    irirtue   in  ■ 
mankind.     We  hare  plenty  of  the  softer  instincts,  but  the  heroic  ^^ 
character  i«  gone.     How  else  can  I  account  for  it,  that  of  all  my 
numerous  acquaintance,  among  whom  I  had  the  honotir  of  ranking 
sundjy  persona  of  education,  talents,  and  worth,  scarcely  here  and 
there  one  or  two  could  he  found,  who  had  the  courage  to  aseociate  ^| 
with  a  man  that  bad  been  hang^.  ™ 

Those  few  who  did  not  desert  me  altogether,  were  persons  of 
strong  but  coarse  minds;  and  from  the  aWnce  of  all  delicacy  in 
them  I  suffered  almost  as  much  as  from  the  superabundance  of  a 
false  species  of  it  in  the  others.  Those  who  stuck  by  me  were  the 
jokers,  who  thought  themselves  entitled  by  the  fidelity  which  they 
had  shewn  towards  me  to  use  me  with  what  familiarity  they 
pleased.  Many  and  unfeeling  are  the  jests  that  f  have  sufiered 
from  these  rude  (because  faithful)  Achateses.  As  they  psst  me 
in  the  streets,  one  would  nod  significantly  to  his  comjianion  and 
say,  pointing  to  me,  smoke  his  cravat,  and  ask  me  if  I  had 
got  a  wen,  that  I  was  so  solicitous  to  cover  niy  neck.  Anotha* 
would  enquire.  What  news  from  ♦  *  *  Assizes  ?  (which  you  may 
guesti,  Mr,  Editor,  was  the  scene  of  my  shame),  and  whether  the 
sessions  was  like  to  prove  a  maiden  one.^  A  third  would  offer  to 
ensure  me  from  drowning.  A  fourth  would  teaze  me  with  enquiries 
how  1  felt  when  I  was  swinging,  whether  I  had  not  something  like 
a  bhje  Bame  dancing  before  my  eyes  P  A  fifth  took  a  fancv  never 
to  call  me  anything  but  Lazamis,  And  an  eminent  bottkseller  and 
publisher, — who,  in  his  ma]  to  pr^ent  tlie  public  with  new  facts, 
had  he  lived  in  those  days,  I  am  confident,  would  not  have 
scnipled  waiting  upon  the  person  himself  last  mentioned,  at  the 
moat  critical  period  of  his  existence,  to  solicit  a  fetv  fact%  relative 
to  reauacitahon, — ^had  the  modesty  to  offer  me  guineas  per 

sheet,  if  I  would  write,  in  his  Magazine,  a  physiological  account 
of  my  feelings  upon  coming  to  myself. 

But  these  were  evils  which  a  moderate  fortitude  might  have 
enahled  me  to  struggle  with.  Alas  I  Mr,  Editor,  tlie  women,— 
whose  gixnl  graces  I  had  always  most  assiduuusly  cultivated,  from 
who3»c   ?<oftcr  minds   1   had   hoped  a  more  delicate  and   generous 

rmpatliy  than  \  found  m  the  men, — the  women  began  to  shun 
'ine — this  wns  the  uiikindest  blow  of  all. 
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But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  How  couldst  thou  imagine, 
wretchedest  of  beings,  that  that  tender  creature  Seraphina  would 
fling  her  pretty  arms  about  that  neck  which  previous  circumstances 
had  rendered  infamous  ?  That  she  would  put  up  with  the  refuse 
of  the  rope,  the  leavings  of  the  cord  ?  Or  that  any  analogy  could 
subsist  between  the  knot  which  binds  true  lovers,  and  the  knot 
which  ties  male&ctors  ? 

I  can  forgive  that  pert  baggage  Flirtilla,  who,  when  I  com- 
plimented her  one  day  on  the  execution  which  her  eyes  had  done, 
replied,  that,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  *  *  was  a  judge  of  those  things. 
But  from  thy  more  exalted  mind,  Celestina,  I  expected  a  more 
unprejudiced  decision. 

The  person  whose  true  name  I  conceal  under  this  appellation,  of 
all  the  women  that  I  was  ever  acquainted  with,  had  the  most 
manly  turn  of  mind,  which  she  had  improved  by  reading  and  the 
best  conversation.  Her  understanding  was  not  more  masculine 
than  her  manners  and  whole  disposition  were  delicately  and  truly 
feminine.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  leaving  his  widow  and  Celestina,  an  only 
child,  with  a  fortune  sufficient  to  set  them  above  want,  but  not  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  splendour.  I  had  the  mother's  permission 
to  pay  my  addresses  to  the  young  lady,  and  Celestina  seemed  to 
approve  of  my  suit. 

Often  and  often  have  I  poured  out  my  overcharged  soul  in  the 
presence  of  Celestina,  complaining  of  the  hard  and  unfeeling 
prejudices  of  the  world,  and  the  sweet  maid  has  again  and  again 
declared,  that  no  irrational  prejudice  should  hinder  her  from 
esteeming  every  man  according  to  his  intrinsic  worth.  Often  has 
she  repeated  the  consolatory  assurance,  that  she  could  never  con- 
sider as  essentially  ignominious  an  acddenty  which  was  indeed  to 
be  deprecated,  but  which  might  have  happened  to  the  most 
innocent  of  mankind.  Then  would  she  set  forth  some  illustrious 
example,  which  her  reading  easily  furnished,  of  a  Phocion  or  a 
Socrates  unjustly  condemned ;  of  a  Raleigh  or  a  Sir  Thomas 
More,  to  whom  late  posterity  had  done  justice ;  and  by  soothing 
my  fancy  with  some  such  agreeable  parallel,  she  would  make 
me  almcMt  to  triumph  in  my  disgrace,  and  convert  my  shame 
into  glory. 

In  such  entertaining  and  instructive  conversations  the  time  passed 
on,  till  I  importunately  urged  the  mistress  of  my  affections  to  name 
a  day  for  our  union.  To  this  she  obligingly  consented,  and  I 
tbou^t  myself  the  happiest  of  mankind.  But  how  was  I  sur- 
prised one  morning  on  the  receipt  of  the  following  billet  from 
my  charmer : — 
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Sift, — You  rauflt  not  impute  it  to  levity,  or  to  &  worse  fiiili] 

!ii|^rj\titu(le»  if,  with  ungiiifth  of  heart,  I  feel  myself  compelled  by 
irrt'MiHiihk'  arguinQiits  to  recall  a  vow  which  I  fear  I  made  with  too 
litlJf  rimsitk-mtion*  I  never  can  be  youi's.  The  reasons  of  my 
tlccihioii,  which  is  final,  are  in  my  own  breast,  and  you  must  ever- 
lastingly ivniaiu  A  stranger  to  tliem.  Assure  yourself  that  I  can 
luntT  icaHL*  to  t^twm  you  as  I  ought. 


At  the  sight  of  tins  paper*  I  ran  in  frantic  baste  to  Celestina'a 
hHlgiii|^«  wiierc  I  k^amed*  to  my  infinite  mortiiication,  that  the 
uuvHu'^r  find  daughter  were  set  off  on  a  journey  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  amntrv,  to  visit  a  relation,  and  were  not  tx]>ected  to  return  in 
IcKii  thati  four  months. 

HtumuHi  l>y  tlii*  lilow^  which  left  me  without  the  coura|^  to  solicit 
nn  t^xplduation  bv  letter*  even  if  I  had  known  where  they  were,  (for 
the  (virtj^ndj^r  adtm^ss  was  industriously  concealed  from  me),  I  waited 
with  inv^vitinuv  tht^  tt^miinatton  of  the  period,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
I  might  Iv  |H'rmttU<d  to  have  m  chance  of  softening  the  harsh 
dtvijtioii  In  a  fn*r^Hml  interview  with  Cefestiiia  af^er  her  return. 
Hut  K^fttre  thnY  nMinths  were  at  an  end,  I  lesamed  from  the  news- 
|Kitirr^  tb!*t  my  Wlovcd  h,%d — gi^^eii  her  hand  to  another  I 

llt\*rt-tm*krn  jt*  I  »^s  I  '"»*  totally  at  a  loss  To  account  for  the 
Kit  ^  «khich  4ie  hud  taken;  and  it  was  not  till  some  years 

aA»  1  K^HHsi  Uie  feae  rei^oii  from  a  liemale  relation  of  hers, 

III  mhiMw  U  i^taum  OdMina  had  cmd&acA  in  confidence,  that  it  wa^ 
llf>  d^t«Tit  0f  mhm  IImI  had  caused  het  to  bi«ak  off  the  match  so 
ab«^tptK\  VKW  aviy  |»rfbwoi>  wlueli  she  night  feel  for  any  other 
ivi^%n^  W  iiKe  pwfatyj  mm  (slie  via  pleaaed  to  say)  to  all  mankind  ; 
Uit  ^h/m  like  mmm  tu  kv  Hit  intler  tkmer  ta  kcr  heart,  she  found 

mttik m  ttwy  iw» *ll»iM  Umm  In  Imt  r^atJon)  tine  dght  of  a 
«Mll  til  4  Vk^K«4(V  ^it^  iMid  MMWiiffnt  <n  a  puhUc  platform,  it 
^v.Vl  v..  1  K^  ^4  a  dm^pi^alSt  «B0datM  of  Umit    And  to 


11^ 


.,^>  fv .A3^>ii5at>Mi\r<nft  ^\ 
^liar«f  4tt 

*^^*       ♦^^'W     ^*c^^^^    ^^V^T 


to  which 
bdhoU  tzietiere, 
(the  twelfth, 
yi  mpoctahfe  con- 
"Nv — ^'Hio  IS  mj 
'  pity  of  thdr 
[l\  ,  ^uf^e^Illg  for 
t»  su&r 
but 
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fould  a  man  have  been  subject  to  such  a  life-long  persecution^  when 
once  his  inuoc-enee  had  been  clearly  established. 

Had  I  crawled  forth  a  rescued  victim  from  the  mck  in  the  horrible 
dmiffeoiis  af  the  Inquisition, — had  I  heaved  myself  up  from  a  half 
iMgtmAilo  in  China,  or  been  torn  from  tl\e  just-entering^  ghastly 
inyaling  stak«  in  Barljarv,— bad  I  dropt  alive  from  the  knout  in 
Bllffita»  or  conie  ofl'  with  a  g<a.^hed  neck  from  the  half-mortal,  scarce- 
in-time-retracted  scymetar  of  an  executioneering  slave  in  Turkey, — 
I  might  have  borne  about  the  remnant  of  this  fmme  (the  ma  tig  led 
trophy  of  reprieved  innocence)  with  credit  to  myself,,  in  any  of  tho^ 
bamarous  countries.  No  scorn,  at  least,  would  have  mingletl  with 
the  pity  (small  as  it  might  be)  with  which  what  was  left  of  me 
would  have  been  surveyed. 

The  singularity  of  my  case  has  often  led  me  to  enquire  into  the 
rensofis  of  the  general  levity  with  which  the  subject  of  hanging  \b 
tre&ted  as  a  topic  in  this  countr^v  I  aay  as  a  topic  :  for  let  the  very 
persons  who  speak  so  lightlv  of  the  thing  at  a  clistance  be  brought 
to  view  the  real  $oenc, — let  the  platform  be  bona  fide  exhibitedj 
and  the  trembling  culprit  brought  forth, — the  case  is  changed  ;  but 
as  a  topic  of  conversation,  I  appeal  to  the  vulgar  jokes  which  jjass 
current  in  every  street.  But  why  mention  them,  when  tlie  politest 
authors  have  agreed  in  making  use  of  this  subject  as  a  source  of  the 
ridjctjlous  ?  Swift,  and  Pope,  and  Prior^  are  fond  of  recurring  to 
it.  Gay  has  built  an  entire  drama  u[}on  tlm  single  foundation. 
The  whole  interest  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  may  bi;  said  to  hang 
upon  it.  To  such  writers  a^  Fielding  and  Siin>net  it  is  a  perfect 
&o#j[ne]  bowche. — Hear  the  facetious  Tom  Bmwn,  in  his  Comical 
V^iew  of  London  and  Wfistrnhister,  describe  the  Order  of  the 
Show  at  one  of  the  Tyburn  Executions  in  his  time  : — "  Mr* 
Ondinary  visits  his  melancholy  flock  in  Newgate  by  eight.  Doleful 
procession  up  Holborn-hill  about  eleven.  Men  hands^otne  and 
proper  that  w^ere  never  thought  so  before^  which  is  stime  comfort 
however*  Arrive  at  the  fatal  place  by  twelve.  Burnt  brandy, 
women,  and  sabbath-breaking,  repented  of.  Some  few  penitential 
drops  fall  under  the  gallows.  Sheriffs  men,  parson,  pickpockets, 
criniinalK,  all  verj*  huay.  The  last  concluding  pereniptory  psalra 
ftruck  up.  Show  over  by  one."— In  thift  sportive  strain  does  this 
misguided  wit  think  proper  to  play  with  a  subject  so  serious,  which 
yet  he  would  hardly  have  done,  if  he  had  not  known  that  there 
existed  a  predisposition  in  the  habits  of  hiis  unaccountable  country- 
men to  consider  the  subject  Bs  a  jest  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
Shaki^»eare,  who,  (not  to  mention  the  sjolution  which  the  Grave- 
Hggm*  in  Hamlet  gives  of  his  fellow  workman's  problem),  in  that 
in  Measure  for  Measure^  where  the  Clown  calk  upon  Master 
trdine  to  get  up  and  be  hanged «  which  he  dechnes  on  the 
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score  of  being  sleepy »  has  actually  gone  out  of  his  way  to  gratify 
this  amiable  propensity  in  his  countrymen ;  for  it  is  plain,  from  the 
use  that  was  to  Be  made  of  his  head,  and  from  AbhoTson*$  asking, 
**  is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  ? "  tliat  beheading,  and  not 
hangings  was  the  punishment  to  which  Barmirdine  was  destined. 
But  Shaks|3eai*e  knew  that  the  axe  and  block  were  pregnant  with 
no  ludicrous  images^  and  therefore  falsi  tied  the  historic  truth  of  his 
own  drama  (if  I  may  so  speak)  rather  than  he  would  leave  out  such 
excellent  matter  for  a  jest  as  the  suspending  of  a  feliow -creature  m 
mid  air  has  been  ever  esteemed  to  be  by  Englishmen, 

One  re*ison  why  the  ludicrous  never  fails  to  intrude  itself  into  our 
contemplations  upon  this  mode  of  death,  I  suppose  to  be,  the 
absurd  posture  into  which  a  man  is  thrown  who  h  condemned  to 
dance,  a%  the  vulgar  delight  to  express  it,  upon  nothing.  To  see 
him  whisking  and  wavenng  in  the  air, 

As  the  wind  you  know  will  wave  a  man ;  ^ 

to  behold  the  vacant  carcase,  from  which  the  life  is  newly  dislodged^ 
shifting  between  earth  and  heaven,  the  sport  of  every  gust ;  like  a 
weather-cock,  serving  to  shew  from  which  point  the  wind  blows  ; 
like  a  maukin,  fit  only  to  scare  away  birds  ;  like  a  nei^t  left  to  swing 
upon  a  bough  when  the  bird  is  flown  :  these  are  uses  to  which  we 
cannot  without  a  mixture  of  spleen  and  contempt  liehoJd  the  human 
carcase  reduced.  We  string  up  dogs,  fosea,  bats,  moles,  weasels. 
Man  surely  deserves  a  steadier  death. 

Another  reason  why  the  ludicrous  associates  more  forcibly  with 
this  that!  with  any  other  mode  of  punishment,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing to  Ije,  the  senseless  costume  with  which  old  prescription  has 
thought  fit  to  clothe  the  exit  of  malefactors  in  this  country.  Let 
a  man  do  what  he  will  to  abstract  from  his  imagination  all  idea  of 
the  whJmsicaL  S4)mething  of  it  will  come  across  him  when  he  con* 
templates  the  figure  of  a  fellow-creature  in  the  day-time  (in  however 
distressing  a  situation)  in  a  night  cap.  Whether  it  be  that  this 
nocturnal  addition  has  ^mething  discordant  with  day-light,  or  that 
it  is  the  dre^ss  which  we  are  seen  in  at  those  times  when  we  are 
"  seen,*'  as  the  Angel  in  Milton  expres^ics  it,  "  least  wise ; "  this  I 
am  afraid  will  always  be  the  case;  unless  indeed,  aa  in  my  instance, 
some  strong  personal  feeling  overpower  the  ludicrous  altogether. 
To  me^  when  I  reflect  upon  the  train  of  misfortunes  which  have 
pursued  me  through  life,  owing  to  that  accursed  drapery,  the  c^p 
presents  as  purely  frightful  an  object  as  the  sleeveless  yellow  coat 
and  devil -painted  mitre  of  the  San  Benitos.^An  ancestor  of  mine, 
who  suffered  for  his  loyalty  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  waa  so 

^Hieronimo  in  the  Spanbfa  tragedy, 
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si^nsible  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  here  advancing^  that  on  the 
morning  of  execution,  no  intreaties  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
submit  to  the  odious  dtshabilJe,  as  he  called  it,  but  he  insisted  upon 
wearing,  and  actually  suffered  in^  the  identical  flowing  |)eriwig 
whidb  he  is  painted  in,  in  the  gallery  belonging  to  my  uncle's  seat  in 
shire. 

Suffer  me,  Mr,  Editor,  before  I  ijuit  the  subject,  to  say  a  word 
or  two  Ptepectine  the  minister  of  j  ustice  in  this  country ;  in  plain 
words,  I  mean  tne  hangman.  It  has  always  appeai"ed  to  me  that, 
in  the  mode  of  inflicting  capital  punishments  with  us,  there  k  too 
much  of  the  ministry  of  the  human  hand.  The  guillotine,  as  per- 
forming its  functioa^i  more  of  itself  and  sparing  human  agency, 
though  a  cruel  and  disgmting  exhibition,  in  my  mind,  has  many 
ways  the  advantage  over  our  way.  In  beheading,  indeed,  as  it  was 
formerly  practised  in  England,  and  in  whipping  to  death,  as  is 
sometimes  practised  now,  the  hand  of  man  is  no  doubt  sufficieDtly 
busy ;  but  there  is  something  less  repugnant  in  these  downright 
blows  than  in  the  officious  barber-like  mjuistrings  of  the  other. 
To  have  a  fellow  with  his  hangman's  hands  fumbling  about  your 
collar,  adjusting  the  thing  as  your  valet  would  regulate  your  C4iavat, 
valuing  himself  on  his  menial  dexterity^ 

I  never  shall  foivet  meeting  my  rascal, — I  mean  the  fellow  who 
officiated  for  me,^^ — m  London  last  winter.  I  think  I  see  him  now,^^ 
in  a  waistcoat  that  had  been  mine,— smirking  along  as  if  he  knew 

In  some  part?  of  Germany,  that  fellow^s  office  is  by  law  declared 
inikmous,  and  his  posterity  incapable  of  being  ennobled.  They 
have  hereditaJry  hangmen,  or  hacl  at  least,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  herecfitarj'  other  great  officers  of  state  ;  and  the  hangmen's 
families  of  two  adjoining  parishes  intermarried  with  each  other,  to 
keep  the  breed  entire.     I  wish  something  of  the  same  kind  were 

ftblished  in  England. 
lut  it  is  time  to  quit  a  subject  which  teem^  with  disagreeable 

Pennit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  unfortunate  friend, 

Pensius. 
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ON  THE  DANGER  OF  CONFOUNDING  MORAL  WITH 
PERSONAL  DEFORMITY;  WITH  A  HINT  TO 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  FRAMING  OF  ADVEH- 
TISEMENl^  FOR  APPREHENDING  OFFENDERS 

(1810.     Text  of   1818) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Reflector 

MR,  REFLECTOR,^ — ^There  ia  no  science  in  their  pretensions 
to  which  mankind  are  more  apt  to  commit  grievous  mis- 
takes, than  in  the  supposed  very  obvious  one  of  physiognomy.  I 
quarrel  not  with  the  principles  of  this  science,  as  they  are  laid  down 
by  learned  profesiiors;  much  l<*ss  am  I  disposed,  with  some  people, 
to  deny  its  existence  altogether  as  any  inlet  of  knowledge  that  can 
be  depended  upon.  I  beheve  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  an  art  to 
"  read  the  miiupM  construction  in  the  face."  But,  then,  in  every 
species  of  reading^  so  much  depend;*  upon  the  eyes  of  the  reader ; 
if  they  are  blear,  or  apt  to  dazzle^  or  inattcnti%'e,  or  strained  with 
too  much  attention,  the  optic  power  will  infaUibly  bring  bouie  false 
reports  of  what  it  reads.  How  often  do  we  say,  upon  a  cursory 
glance  at  a  striinger,  what  a  fine  open  countenance  he  has,  who, 
upon  second  inspection,  proves  to  have  the  exact  features  of  a 
knave.  Nay,  in  much  more  intimate  acquaintances,  bow  a  delusion 
of  this  kind  shall  continue  for  months  yeare^  and  then  break  up  all 
at  once. 

Ask  the  married  man,  who  has  been  so  but  for  a  short  space  of  time, 
if  those  blue  eyes  where,  during  so  many  years  of  anxious  courtship, 
tmth,  sweetness,  serenity,  seemed  to  be  written  in  characters  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood—ask  him  if  the  characters  which  thev 
now  convey  be  exactly  the  same  ? — if  for  truth  he  does  not  remi  a  dull 
virtue  (the  mimic  of  constancy)  which  changes  not,  only  because  it 
wants  the  judgment  to  make  a  preference  ? — if  for  swcetnesis  he  does 
not  read  a  stupid  habit  of  looking  pleased  at  every  thing ; — if  for 
serenity  be  does  not  read  animal  tranquillity,  the  dead  pool  of  the 
heart,  which  no  breeze  of  passion  can  stir  into  health  ?  ^Uas  f  what 
is  this  book  of  the  countenance  good  for,  which  when  we  have  read 
so  long,  and  thougjit  that  we  understood  its  contents,  there  comes 
a  countless  list  of  heart-breaking  errata  at  the  end  I 

But  these  are  the  pitiable  mistakes  to  which  love  alone  is  subject, 
I  have  inadvertently  wandered  from  my  purpose,  which  wa»  to  ex- 
pose quite  an  op^iosite  blunder,  into  which  we  are  no  less  apt  to  fall, 
through  hate.  How  ugly  a  person  looks  upon  whose  reputation  some 
awkward  aspersion  hangs,  and  how  suddenly  his  countenance  clears 
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op  with  his  character.  I  remember  bein^  persuaded  of  a  man  whom 
I  had  conceived  an  ill  opinion  o^  that  he  had  a  very  bad  set  of  teeth ; 
which,  since  I  have  had  better  opportunities  of  being  acquainted 
with  his  face  and  facts,  I  find  to  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  the 
truth.  That  crooked  old  woman,  I  once  isaid,  speaking  of  an 
ancient  gentlewoman,  whose  actions  did  not  square  altogether  with 
my  notions  of  the  rule  of  right.  The  unanimous  surprise  of  the  com- 
pany before  whom  I  uttered  these  words,  soon  convmoed  me  that  I 
liad  confounded  mental  with  bodily  obliquity,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  tortuous  about  the  old  lady  but  her  deeds. 

This  humour  of  mankind  to  deny  personal  comeliness  to  those 
with  whose  moral  attributes  they  are  dissatisfied,  is  very  strongly 
shewn  in  those  advertisements,  which  stare  us  in  the  face  from  Sie 
walls  of  every  street,  and,  with  the  tempting  bait  which  they  hang 
forth,  stimulate  at  once  cupidity  and  an  abstract  love  of  justice  in 
the  breast  of  every  passing  peruser;  I  mean,  the  advertisements 
offering  rewards  for  the  apprenension  of  absconded  culprits,  strayed 
apprentices,  bankrupts  who  have  conveyed  away  their  enects,  debtors 
that  have  run  away  from  their  bail.  I  observe,  that  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  indignity  with  which  the  prosecutor,  who  is  commonly 
the  framer  of  the  advertisement,  conceives  he  has  been  treated,  the 
personal  pretensions  of  the  fugitive  are  denied,  and  his  defects 


A  fellow,  whose  misdeeds  have  been  directed  against  the  public 
in  general,  and  in  whose  delinquency  no  individual  shall  feel  himself 
particul€u*ly  interested,  generally  meets  with  fair  usage.  A  coiner 
or  a  smuggler  shaU  get  off  tolerably  well.  His  beauty,  if  he  has  any, 
18  not  much  underrated,  his  deformities  are  not  much  magnified.  A 
run-away  apprentice,  who  excites  perhaps  the  next  least  d^ree  of 
spleen  in  his  prosecutor,  generally  escapes  with  a  pair  of  bandy  legs ; 
u  he  has  taken  any  thing  with  him  in  his  flight,  a  hitch  in  his  gait 
18  generally  superadded.  A  bankrupt,  who  has  been  guilty  of  with- 
drawing his  effects,  if  his  case  be  not  very  atrocious,  commonly 
meets  with  mild  usage.  But  a  debtor  who  has  left  his  bail  in 
jeopardy,  is  sure  to  be  described  in  characters  of  unmingled 
deformity.  Here  the  personal  feelings  of  the  bail,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  be  somewhat  poignant,  are  admitted  to  interfere ;  and, 
as  wrath  and  revenge  commonly  strike  in  the  dark,  the  colours  are 
laid  on  with  a  grossness  which  I  am  convinced  must  often  defeat  its 
own  purpose.  The  fish  that  casts  an  inky  cloud  about  him  that  his 
enemies  may  not  find  him,  cannot  more  obscure  himself  by  that 
device  than  the  blackening  representations  of  these  angry  advertisers 
must  inevitablv  serve  to  cloak  and  screen  the  persons  of  those  who 
have  injured  them  from  detection.  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment 
one  of  these  bills,  which  runs  thus : — 
VOL.  I.— 5 
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"FIFTV  POUNDS  REWARD. 

**  Run  away  fi'ora  bis  bail,  John  Tomkins,  formerly  resident  in 
Princes-street,  Soho,  but  lately  of  Clcrkenwell.  Whoever  shall 
apppeheiid,  or  causae  to  be  apprehended  and  lodged  in  one  of  his 
Majesty's  jails,  the  aaid  John  Tomkiniii,  shall  receive  the  above 
reward.  He  is  a  thickset,  sturdy  man,  about  five  foot  six  inches 
high,  halts  in  his  left  leg,  with  a  stoop  in  his  gait,  with  coai-se  red 
hair,  nose  short  and  cocked  up,  with  little  grey  eyes,  one  of  them 
bears  the  effect  of  a  blow  which  he  has  lately  received,  with  a  pot 
belly,  speaks  with  a  thick  and  disagreeable  voice,  goes  shabbily 
drea^  had  on  when  be  went  away  a  greasy  shag  great  coat  with  ^B 
raaty  yellow  buttons."  ^t 

Now,  although  it  is  not  out  of  the  compass  of  possibility  that 
John  Tomkins  aforesaid  may  comprehend  in  his  agreeable  person 
all  the  above-mentioned  aggregate  of  charms ;  yet,  from  my  ob- 
servation of  the  manner  in  which  these  advertisements  are  usually 
drawn  up,  though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentle- 
man, yet  would  I  lay  a  wager,  that  an  advertisement  to  the  following 
effect  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  apprehending  and  laying 
by  the  heels  this  John  Tomkins  than  the  above  description^  although 
penned  by  one  who,  from  the  good  services  which  he  appears  to 
nave  done  for  him,  has  not  improbably  been  hle^ed  with  ^me 
years  of  previous  intercourse  with  the  said  John.  Taking,  then^ 
the  above  advertisement  to  be  true,  or  nearly  so,  dow^i  to  the 
words  **  left  leg "  inclusive  {though  I  have  some  doubt  if  the 
blemish  there  implied  amount  to  a  positive  lameness,  or  be  per- 
ceivable by  any  but  the  nearest  friends  of  John)  I  would  proceed 
thus : — 

—  **  Leans  a  little  forward  in  his  walk,  his  hair  thick  and  inchn- 
ing  to  auburn,  his  nose  of  the  middle  size,  a  little  turned  up  at  the 
end,  lively  hazel  eyes  (the  contusion,  as  its  effects  are  probably 
gone  off  by  this  time,  I  judge  better  omitted)  inclines  to  lie 
corpulent,  his  voice  thick  but  plea^iing,  especially  when  he  sings,  ^J 
had  on  a  decent  shag  great  coat  with  yellow  buttons/*  ^M 

Now,  I  would  stake  a  considerable  wager  (though  by  no  means  a  ^^ 
positive  man)  that  some  such  mitigated  description  would  lead  the 
beagles  of  the  law  into  a  much  surer  track  for  finding  this  un- 
gracious varlet,  than  to  set  them  upon  a  false  scent  after  fictitious 
ugliness  and  fictitious  shabbiness;  though,  to  do  those  gentlemen 
justice,  1  have  no  doubt  their  experience  has  taught  them  in  all 
such  etudes  to  abate  a  great  deal  of  the  deformity  which  they  are 
instructed  to  expect ;  and  has  discovered  to  them,  that  the  Devil's 
agents  upon  thi's  earth,  like  their  master,  are  lar  less  ugly  in  reality 
than  they  ai-e  painted, 

I  am  afraid^  Mr.  lleflector,  that  I  shall  be  thought  to  have  | 


« 
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wide  of  my  subject,  which  was  to  detect  the  practical  errors  of 
physio^om  J,  projperly  so  called ;  whereas  I  have  introduced  physical 
defects,  such  as  lameness,  the  effects  of  accidents  upon  a  man's 
person,  his  wearing  apparel,  &c.  as  circumstances  on  which  the  eye 
of  dislike,  looking  ascance,  may  report  erroneous  conclusions  to  the 
understanding.  But  if  we  are  liable,  through  a  kind,  or  an  unkind 
passion,  to  mistake  so  grossly  concerning  things  so  exterior  and 
palpable,  how  much  more  are  we  likely  to  err  respecting  those  nicer 
and  less  perceptible  hints  of  character  in  a  face,  whose  detection 
constitute  the  triumph  of  the  physiognomist. 

To  revert  to  those  bestowers  of  unmerited  deformity,  the  framers 
of  advertisements  for  the  apprehension  of  delinquents,  a  sincere 
desire  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public  justice  induces  me  to 
address  a  word  to  them  on  the  best  means  of  attaining  those  ends. 
I  will  endeavour  to  lay  down  a  few  practical,  or  rather  negative, 
rules  for  their  use,  for  my  ambition  extends  no  further  than  to 
arm  them  with  cautions  against  the  self-defeating  of  their  own 
purposes: — 

1.  Imprimis,  then,  Mr.  Advertiser !  If  the  culprit  whom  you 
are  willmg  to  recover  be  one  to  whom  in  times  past  you  liave 
■hewn  kindness,  and  been  disposed  to  think  kindly  of  him  yourself 
but  he  has  deceived  your  trust,  and  has  run  away,  and  left  you 
with  a  load  of  debt  to  answer  for  him, — sit  down  calmly,  and 
endeavour  to  behold  him  through  the  spectacles  of  memory  rather 
than  of  present  conceit.  Image  to  yourself,  before  you  pen  a 
tittle  of  his  description,  the  same  plausible,  good-looking  man  who 
took  you  in ;  and  try  to  put  away  from  your  mind  every  intrusion 
of  that  deceitful  spectre  which  perpetually  obtrudes  itself  in  the 
room  of  your  former  friend's  known  visage.  It  will  do  you  more 
credit  to  have  been  deceived  by  such  a  one ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
the  traitor  will  convey  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general  much 
more  of  that  first  idea  which  you  formed  (perhaps  in  part  erroneous) 
of  his  physiognomy,  than  of  that  frightful  substitute  which  you 
have  suffered  to  creep  in  upon  your  mind  and  usurp  upon  it ;  a 
creature  which  has  no  archetype  except  in  your  own  brain. 

2.  If  you  be  a  master  that  have  to  aidvertise  a  runaway  apprentice, 
though  the  young  dog's  faults  are  known  only  to  you,  and  no  doubt 
his  conduct  has  been  aggravating  enough,  do  not  presently  set  him 
down  as  having  crooked  ancles.  He  may  have  a  good  pair  of  legs, 
and  run  away  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  the  latter  does  rather 
seem  to  imply  the  former. 

8.  If  the  unhappy  person  against  whom  your  laudable  vengeance 
k  directed  be  a  thief,  think  that  a  thief  may  have  a  ^ood  nose,  good 
eyes,  good  ears.  It  is  indispensable  to  his  profession  that  he  be 
possessed  of  sagacity,  foresight,  vigilance ;  it  is  more  than  probable^ 
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iben,  tJiat  he  is  endued  with  the  Ijodilv  tyjies  or  iostrumeiits  of 
these  qualities  to  some  tolerable  degree  of  perfectness^ 

4.  If  petty  larceny  be  his  offeiiccj  I  exhoii:  you,  do  not  t^nfound 
meanness  of  crime  with  diminutiveness  of  stature.  These  things 
have  no  connection.  I  have  known  a  ttdl  man  stoop  to  the  has^ 
action,  a  short  man  aspire  to  the  height  of  ciime,  a  fair  m&n  be 
guilty  of  the  foulest  actions,  &c. 

5.  Perhaps  the  offender  has  been  guilty  of  some  atrocious  and 
aggra%'ated  murder.  Here  is  the  most  difficult  case  of  alJ.  It  is 
above  all  retjuisite,  that  such  a  daring  violator  of  the  peace  and 
safety  of  society  should  meet  with  his  rewardj  a  violent  and  igno- 
minious death.  But  liow  shall  we  get  at  hini  ?  Who  is  there 
among  us,  that  has  known  him  before  he  committed  the  offence, 
that  nhall  take  upon  him  to  say  he  can  sit  down  coolly  and  pen  a 
dispassionate  description  of  a  mui*derer  P  The  tales  of  our  nursery, 
— ^the  mading  of  our  youth, — the  tll-looking  man  tliat  was  hired  by 
the  Uncle  to  dispatch  the  Children  in  the  Wood, — the  grim  ruffians 
who  smothered  the  babes  in  the  Tower, — the  black  and  beetle- 
browed  assassin  of  Mi-s.  Ratcliffe, — the  shag-haired  villain  of  Mr. 
Monk  Lewis, — the  Tarquin  tread^  and  mill -stone  dropping  eyeas^  of 
Murder  in  Shakspeare,^ — the  exaggerations  of  picture  and  of  poetry, 
— what  we  have  read  and  what  we  have  dreamed  of, — rise  up  and 
crowd  in  upon  us  such  eye-scaring  portraits  of  the  man  of  blood, 
tliat  our  pen  is  absolutely  forestalled ,  we  commence  poets  when  we 
should  play  the  part  of  strictest  historians,  and  the  very  blackness 
of  horror  which  the  deed  calls  up,  serves  as  a  cloud  to  screen  the 
doer»  The  fiction  is  blameless,  it  h  accordant  with  those  wise  pre- 
judices with  which  nature  baa  guarded  our  innocence,  as  with 
impassable  l>arriers,  against  the  commission  of  such  appalling 
crimes  ;  but  meantime,  the  criminal  escapes  ;  or  if, — owing  to  that 
wise  abatement  in  their  expectation  of  deformity,  which,  as  I  hinted 
at  before,  the  officers  of  pursuit  never  fail  to  make,  and  no  doubt 
in  cases  of  this  sort  they  make  a  more  than  ordinary  allowance, — if, 
owing  to  this  or  any  accident,  the  offender  is  caught  and  brought 
to  his  trial,  who  that  has  been  led  out  of  curiosity  to  witness  such 
a  ac^ne,  has  not  with  astonishment  reflected  on  the  difference 
between  a  real  committer  of  a  murder,  and  the  idea  of  one  which 
he  has  been  collecting  and  heightening  all  his  life  out  of  books» 
dreams,  &c.  The  fellow,  perhaps,  is  a  sleek,  smug-looking  nmn, 
with  light  hair  and  eye -brows,— the  latter  by  no  means  jutting  out 
or  like  a  crag, — -and  with  none  of  those  marks  which  our  tancy  had 
pre-bestowea  upon  him. 

I  find  1  am  getting  unawai'es  too  serious  ;  the  best  way  on  such 
occasions  is,  to  leave  off,  which  I  shall  do  by  generally  recommend- 
ing  to  aU  prosecuting  advertisers  not  to  confound  crimes  with 
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ugliness;  or  rather,  to  distinguish  between  that  physiognomical 
deformity,  which  I  am  willing  to  grant  always  accompanies  crime, 
and  mere  physical  tbgUnesSj — which^  signifies  notning,  is  the 
exponent  of  nothing,  and  may  exist  in  a  good  or  bad  person 
indifferently. 

Canx). 


ON  THE  AMBIGUITIES  ARISING  FROM  PROPER 

NAMES 

(1811) 

MR.  REFLECTOR,— How  oddly  it  happens  that  the  same 
sound  shall  suggest  to  the  minds  of  two  persons  hearing  it 
ideas  the  most  opposite  !  I  was  conversing  a  few  years  since  wiSi  a 
young  friend  upon  the  subject  of  poetry,  and  particularly  that  species 
of  it  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Epithalamium.  I  ventured 
to  assert,  that  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  it  in  our  language  was 
the  Epithalamium  of  Spenser  upon  his  own  marriage. 

My  young  gentleman,  who  has  a  smattering  of  taste,  and  would 
not  willingly  be  thought  ignorant  of  any  thing  remotely  connected 
with  the  lielles  lettr^  expressed  a  desree  of  surprise,  mixed  with 
mortification,  that  he  should  never  nave  heard  of  this  poem, 
Spenser  being  an  author  with  whose  writings  he  thought  himself 
peculiarly  conversant. 

I  offered  to  show  him  the  poem  in  the  fine  folio  copy  of  the 
poet's  works,  which  I  have  at  home.  He  seemed  pleased  with  the 
offer,  though  the  mention  of  the  folio  seemed  again  to  puzzle  him. 
But  presently  after,  assuming  a  grave  look,  he  compassionately 
muttered  to  himself  ''poor  Spencer." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  with  which  he  spoke  these 
words  that  struck  me  not  a  little.  It  was  more  like  the  accent 
with  which  a  man  bemoans  some  recent  calamity  that  has  happened 
to  a  friend,  than  that  tone  of  sober  grief  with  which  we  lament  the 
sorrows  of  a  person,  however  excellent,  and  however  grievous  his 
afflictions  may  have  been,  who  has  been  dead  more  than  two 
oentuiies.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  into  the  reasons  of  so 
uncommon  an  ejaculation.  My  young  gentleman,  with  a  more 
solemn  tone  of  pathos  than  before,  repeated  ''  poor  Spencer,"  and 
added,  ^  he  has  lost  his  wife." 
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My  astonbhinent  at  this  assertion  rcwe  to  stidi  a  height,  that  I 
b^an  to  think  the  brain  of  my  young  friend  must  be  cracked,  or 
some  unaccountable  reverie  had  gotten  possession  of  it.  But  upon 
further  explanation  it  appeared  that  the  word  "  Sjieneer," — ^ which 
to  you  or  me,  Ileader»  in  a  conversation  uijon  poetry  too^  would 
natumlly  have  called  up  the  idea  of  an  old  poet  in  a  ruff^  one 
Edmund  Spenser,  that  nouriahed  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  wrote  a  poetn  called  the  Fairy  QuseTii  with  the  Shepiierd^s 
Calender i  and  many  more  verses  b^ide% — did  in  the  mina  of  my 
young  friend  excite  a  very  different  and  quite  modem  idea,  oamclyf 
that  of  the  Honourable  WiUiam  Spencer,  one  of  the  hving  orna- 
ments, if  I  am  not  miainfomied^  of  this  present  poetical  era,  a.d. 


1811. 


X.  Y,  Z. 


ON  THE  GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HOGARTH; 
WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  A  PASSAGE  IN  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  THE  LATE  MR,  BARRY. 


{1811.    Text  or  1818) 

ONE  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  enjoymentji  I  had  when  a  boy 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  those  capital  prints  by  Hogarth, 
the  Harlot's  and  Rakers  l^rogresses,  which,  along  with  some  others, 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  a  great  hall  in  an  old-fashioned  house  in 

^shire,  and  seemed  the  solitar)^  tenants  (with  nij^sdf)  of  that 

antiquated  and  life-deserted  apartment. 

Recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  those  prints  used  to  affect  me, 
has  often  made  me  wonder,  when  I  have  heard  Hogarth  described 
as  a  mere  comic  painter,  as  one  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  raise 
a  laugh*  To  deny  that  there  are  throughout  the  prints  which  1 
have  mentioned  circumstances  introduced  of  a  laughable  tendency, 
would  be  to  run  counter  to  the  common  notions  of  mankind ;  but  to 
sujppose  that  in  their  ruling  character  they  appeal  chiefiy  to  the 
risible  faculty,  and  not  first  and  foremost  to  the  very  heart  of  roaji, 
its  best  and  most  serious  feelings,  would  be  to  mistake  no  less 
grossly  their  aim  and  purpose*  A  set  of  severer  Satires  (for  they 
are  not  so  much  Comedies,  which  they  have  lieen  likened  to,  as  they 
ape  strong  and  masculine  Satires)  less  mingled  with  any  thing  of 
mere  fun,  were  never  written  upon  paper,  or  graven  upon  copper. 
They  resemble  Juvenal,  or  the  satiric  touches  in  Timon  of  Athcaift. 


I  was  pleased  with  the  reply  of  a  gentleman,  who  being  asked 

lich  book  he  esteemed  most  in  hi^  library,  answered, — ^'*Shak- 
ipeare:**  ^ii^g  asked  which  he  esteemed  next  b^L,  replied,— 
**  Hogarth*"  His  graphic  representations  are  indeed  books :  tliey 
have  the  teeming,  iruitful^  suggestive  meaning  of  words.  Other 
pictures  we  look  at, — his  printij  we  read. 

In  pursuance  of  this  parallel,  I  have  sometimes  entertained  myself 
with  comparing  the  Timon  of  Athens  of  Shakspeare  (which  I 
have  just  mentioned)  and  Hogarth's  Rake*s  Progress  together. 
The  stor),  the  moral,  in  both  is  nearly  the  same.  The  wild  course 
of  riot  and  extravagance,  ending  in  the  one  with  driving  the 
Prodigal  from  the  society  of  men  into  tlie  soUtiide  of  the  deserts, 
and  in  the  other  with  conducting  the  Rake  through  his  several 
•taees  of  disdpatioTi  into  the  still  more  complete  desolations  of  the 
maa-hoase,  in  the  play  and  in  the  picture  are  described  with  ahnost 
equal  force  and  nature.  The  levee  of  the  Rake,  which  forms  the 
nubject  of  the  second  plate  in  the  series,  is  almost  a  transcript  of 
Tiiiion*8  levee  in  the  opening  scene  of  that  play.  We  find  a 
dedicating  poet,  and  other  similar  characters,  in  both. 

The  concluding  scene  in  the  Rakers  Progress  is  perhaps  superior 
to  the  last  scenes  of  Timon.  K  we  seek  for  something  of  kindred 
excellence  in  poetry,  it  nmst  be  in  the  scenes  of  Lear's  beginning 
madness,  where  the  King  and  the  Fool  and  the  Tom-o*-BedJam 
conspire  to  produce  such  a  medley  of  mirth  checked  by  misery, 
and  misery  rebuked  by  mirth  ;  where  the  society  of  those  '*  strange 
bed-fellows  **  which  misfortunes  have  brought  Lear  acquainted 
with,  so  finely  sets  forth  the  destitute  state  of  the  monarch, 
while  the  lunatic  Imns  of  the  one,  and  the  di^sjointed  sayings  and 
wild  but  pregnant  allusions  of  the  other,  so  wonderfully  sympatliize 
with  that  confusion,  which  they  seem  to  assist  in  the  production 
of,  in  the  senses  of  that  **  child-changed  father/' 

In  the  scene  in  Bedlam,  which  terminates  the  Rake^a  ProgresSf 
we  find  the  same  assortment  of  the  lutlicroua  with  the  terrible. 
Here  is  desperate  madness,  the  overturning  of  originally  strong 
thinking  faculties,  at  which  we  shudder,  as  we  contemplate  the 
duration  and  pressure  of  affliction  which  it  must  have  asked  to 
destroy  such  a  building  ;-"and  here  is  the  gradual  hurtless  lapse 
into  iiiocy,  of  fac-ulties,  which  at  their  best  of  times  never  having 
been  strong,  we  look  upon  the  consummation  of  their  decay  with 
no  more  of  j)ity  than  is  consistent  with  a  sraile.  The  mad  taylor, 
the  poor  driveller  that  has  gone  out  of  his  wits  (and  truly  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  great  journey  to  go  to  get  past  their 
confines)  for  the  love  of  Ckamiing  Betty  Careless^ — tncse  half- 
laughable,  scarce-pitiable  objects  tike  off  from  the  horror  which 
the  principal  figure  would  of  itself  raise,  at  the  same  time  that 
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they  aasist  the  feeling  of  the  scene  by  contTibutmg  to  the  general^ 
notion  of  its  subject : — 

Maiiness,  thoti  chaos  of  tlie  brain, 
What  art,  thai  pleasure  giv'«»  and  pain  ? 
Tyranny  of  Fancy's  reign  I 
Mechanic  Fancy,  that  can  build 
Vast  labyrinths  and  tnaijzcs  wild, 
With  nile  disjointed,  ?ihapelws  mcasufe, 
Fiird  with  horror,  fiil'd  with  pleasure  ! 
Shapes  of  horror,  that  would  even 
Cast  doubts  of  mercy  upon  heaven. 
Shapes  of  pleasure,  that,  but  Ecen^ 
Would  spUt  the  shaking  aides  of  spleen.  ^ 

Is  it  carrving  the  spirit  of  comparison  to  ejicess  to  remark*  that 
in  the  poor  kneeling  weeping  female,  who  acoompanics  her  seducer 
in  hiss  iiacJ  decay,  there  is  something  analogous  to  Kent,  or  Caiu^ 
as  he  delights  mther  to  be  called,  in  Lear,— the  noblest  pattern 
of  virtue  which  even  Shakspeare  has  conceired, — who  follows  his 
royal  mai»ter  in  Imnishment,  that  had  pronounced  his  biinishmeiil 
and  forgetful  at  once  of  his  wrongs  ana  dignities*  taking  on  himsel 
the  disguise  of  a  menial,  retains  hb  fidelity  to  tbe  figure,  his  loyall 
U»  th«»  csiimss^  the  shadow^  the  shell  a»d  empty  husk  of  Lwir  ? 

In  the  jienisal  of  a  book,  or  of  a  picture*  much  of  the  impressioi 
whicJi  we  receive  dqjends  upon  the  habit  of  mind  which  we  bring 
with  n»  to  such  perusal  The  same  circumst&Qce  may  make  one 
|>en«>n  Ungh^  which  shall  render  unother  very  serious ;  or  in  the  same 
penoai  the  first  imp*v?»ian  m»y  be  competed' bvafter-thought.  The 
miieillfklovcti  incf-kngnious  characters  at  the  tiarlofs  Funeral^  on 
AttiperficUt  inei|)ect]on,  ptovoke  to  laughter;  but  when  wehavesacri- 
fictJ  the  tirtttenMltiiHlto  Jedty^a  very  diffkrmt  frame  of  mind  succeedi^ 
or  the  piiinter  h»  lost  half  fiis  purf>ase,  I  never  look  at  that  won- 
dofUl  mmbljige  of  dcpra%W  beings  wbo»  without  a  grato  of 
revwmoe  or  pity  in  their  pervertud  mindst  are  performing  the 
mmvA  exicriocs  of  dulr  to  the  t^ks  of  tfaetr  departed  partner  in 
fblty,  hut  I  lun  as  murli  nio%>ed  to  ^n»P^J  ^^om  the  very  want  of 
it  tn  thenu  as  I  j^hould  he  by  tbe  fiaest  ivpnaentation  of  a  virtuous 
dcAth  Unl  suTToumded  b^  ml  nKMimers,  piou<i  childreo,  weeping 
friiHuiK— pei^aiw  nwrt  \Srp  the  ^wr  a»t»st.  What  reflexioiis  does 
it  not  A«ak«^%  of  the  di^^dful  Keftftiess  stmtie  in  which  the  creature 
(«  fewMihle  b»o)  aiust  haw  Uved,  wlio  in  4«ftth  wmnts  the  aocompani- 
nMiit  of  ont  ipemiine  tetf .  Tliat  wretch  who  is  removing  the  Lid  of 
the  cieMn  tf>  pi«c  upon  tlht  esipse  wMi  «  i^e  which  indicates  a 
)l«^^iirvt  inqs«tKin  of  «U  gptAmm  or  vVBMiihfQod — ^the  hvpocnte 
fnxmm  mi  liii  ikmmt  pm%wm  iM  tic  fndiih  givnp^to  a 
Ihwaghlftil  mmnA  ptmmX  n  wwwj  wtMim  mag^  •Ifectipg  than  if  the 
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poor  friendless  carcass  had  been  depicted  as  thrown  out  to  the 
woods,  where  wolves  had  assisted  at  it«  obsequies,  itself  furnishing 
forth  its  own  funeral  banquet* 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  such  incongruities  as  are  met  together  in 
this  picture, — incongruous  objects  being  of  the  very  essence  of 
laughter, — but  surely  the  laugh  is  far  different  in  its  kind  from 
that  thoughtless  species  to  which  we  are  moved  by  mere  farce  and 
grotesque.  We  laugh  when  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain,  feels  his  heart  yearn  with  filial 
fcKTidness  towards  the  land  of  his  progenitors,  which  he  is  coming 
to  fleece  and  plunder, — we  smile  at  the  exquisite  irony  of  the 
pasiage, — but  if  we  are  not  led  on  by  such  passages  to  some  more 
Bftlotary  feeling  than  laughter,  we  are  ver>-  negligent  perusers  of 
them  in  book  or  picture. 

It  19  the  fashion  with  those  who  cir  up  the  great  Historical  School 
in  this  country,  at  the  head  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  placed, 
to  exclude  Hogarth  from  that  school,  as  an  artist  of  an  inferior  and 
vulgar  cl&ss.  Those  pensons  seem  to  me  to  confound  the  painting 
€i  subjects  in  common  or  vulgar  life  with  the  being  a  vulgar  artist* 
Hie  auantity  of  thought  which  Hogarth  crowds  into  every  picture, 
would  alone  unviclgarize  every  subject  which  he  might  choose, 
Let  us  take  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  the  print  called  ffiri  LwaB, 
Here  is  plenty  of  poverty  and  low  stuff  to  discFu^t  upon  a  superficial 
view ;  and  accordingly,  a  cold  spectator  feels  himself  immediately 
dis^st^d  and  repelled.  I  have  seen  many  turn  away  from  it,  not 
being  able  to  bear  it.  The  same  persons  would  perhaps  have  looked 
with  great  complacency  upon  Poussin's  celebrated  pictui'e  of  the 
Flague  of  Athens,'^  Disease  and  Death  and  bewildering  Terror 
in  Athenian  fja'nnentB  are  endurable,  and  come,  as  the  delicate 
critics  express  it,  within  the  "  limits  of  pletisurable  sensation."  But 
the  scenes  of  their  own  St.  GilesX  delineated  by  their  own  counti^'- 
man^  are  too  shocking  to  think  of.  Vet  if  we  could  abstract  our 
minds  from  the  taaciuating  colours  of  the  picture,  anil  forget  the 
coane  execution  (in  some  respects)  of  the  print,  intended  as  it  was 
to  be  a  cheap  plate,  accessible  to  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  for 
whoee  inirtructton  it  was  done,  I  tiiink  we  could  have  no  hesitation  in 
conferring  the  palm  of  siuperior  genius  upon  Hogarth,  comparing 
this  work  of  his  with  Poussin^s  picture.  There  is  more  of  imagina- 
tion  in  it— that  power  which  draws  all  things  to  one,— which  makes 
■^fes  animate  and  inanimate^  beings  witn  their  attributes,  sub- 
PBBi  and  their  accessories,  take  one  colour,  and  ser\'e  to  one  effect. 
Ever}'  thing  in  the  print,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression^  telU.  Every 
part  b  full  of  "  strange  images  of  death.'*     It  is  perfectly  amazing 

^  At  the  btje  Mr.  Hope's,  in  Cavendlsh-sqUiu-e. 
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to  look  At  Not  m^tj  tbe  two  promaieiii  figure 
tiie  httli4fe«l  iBAii,  vfairb  aic  a&  terrJbte  as  any  thing 
Mirif  [  AmeIo  eicr  drev,  birt  et^err  thing  else  in  the  priitt 
tD  bevQgfa'  and  staMfy, — llis  verr  hoaseg,  as  I  heard  a 
frioid  of  Habr  <g|gfc»  it,  toailnw  «U  aboot  in  Tmnoos  directions^ 
mem  draak — weal  aiaohttelf  feeSog  fron  tlie  e!0ect  of  that  dia- 
bo&al  narit  of  fjfcfgiw  wmsh,  eoea  ferth  over  tbe  whole  coinposi- 
tiOtt. — ^  ibev  tbe  poetical  andf  abaoal  propbetiaal  conception  in 
tbeailiil^  oae  tittle  caeiwgtaactf  vaj  sore.  Not  aantent  with  the 
dng  ant  dead  faarea^  wbkb  he  baa  itieved  m  pro^sion  oyer 
we  praps  accBe  of  tbe  actkn,  he  sbevs  joa  what  (of  a  kindred 
■itm)  ii  pMi^^  b^oBd  it.  Close  by  tbe  shelly  tii  which,  hj 
dg**'t*im  of  Ibe  pavvb  beadle,  a  man  is  depositing  his  wife,  is  an 
old  vaUt  whkhj  partakiag  of  tbe  untTei^  d»^y  around  it«  it 
to  pieoea.  Tlsmeb  a  gap  in  this  wall  am  seen  three 
bidi  aniear  to  OHe  a  part  in  sonoe  funeral  procession 
memMag  hf  on  tbe  olbn^  side  of  the  wall,  out  of  the  sphere 
of  tbe  ootapositioD.  This  ca^tendiiig  of  tbe  interest  beyoua  the 
bounda  of  tbe  mhject  ctmld  otihr  bare  bf«ti  conceived  by  a  great 
yaiiio^  Shakspeare,  in  his  dwription  of  the  painting  of  the 
TWjan  \Vai%  in  hia  Tarquin  and  Ltterece^  has  introduced  a 
sinuW  device^   where  tbe   paioter  made  a   part   stand    tor   tbe 


For  aiadt  vmmmmry  voclt  wss  ihecep 
Cancel  decwnl,  mk  compact,  so  kini. 
ThMi  for  Adiilkf'  mmge  stood  his 
Grip'd  in  an  amied  liand ;  bimsell' 
Was  kJt  onsecfi,  laLVC  to  llie  eye  of  i 
A  lund,  a  fl»ot>  a  face,  x  leg.  a  hesd, 
Stood  far  tbe  vbole  to  be  mtzgined. 

This  he  well  calk  imaginmry  work,  where  the  spectator  mu«t 
meet  the  artist  in  his  conceptions  half  way ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  contideiice  of  high  genius  alone  to  tru!»t  so  much  to  spectator! 
or  readers*  Lesser  artL^t*  shew  every  thing  distinct  and  full,  as  tbej 
require  an  object  to  be  made  out  to  them^hes  before  they  can 
ix^iiipi'ehewd  it* 

\V  hen  I  think  of  the  power  display ed  in  this  (I  will  not  hesitate 
to  8av)  subliuie  print,  it  seems  to  me  the  extreme  narrowne^  of 
Kvstein  alone,  and  of  that  rage  for  classification,  by  which,  in 
niHtteiN  of  taste  at  least,  we  are  peipetually  jierplexing  instead  of 
arntngiiig  our  itl&ts,  that  would  make  us  concede  to  the  work  of 
IVnissiu  above-uientionedj  and  deny  to  this  of  Hogarth^  the  name 
uf  ft  i^miid  serious  composition. 

\Vt*  ait;  for  ever  deceiving  om-selves  with  names  and  theories. 
We  mil  one  maji  a  great  historical  painter,  because  he  has  taken  for 
Inn  nubjecti*  kings  or  great  men,  or  transactions  over  which  time  has 
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tliniwn  a  grandeur.  We  term  another  the  painter  of  common  life» 
fjid  j*et  him  down  in  our  mind^  for  an  artist  of  an  inferior  claas, 
without  reflecting  whether  the  quantity  of  thought  shewn  by  the 
latter  may  not  much  more  than  level  the  distinction  which  their 
mere  choice  of  subjects  may  seem  to  place  between  them  ;  or 
whether,  in  fact,  from  that  very  common  life  a  great  artist  may 
jfiot  extract  as  deep  an  interest  as  another  man  &om  that  which  we 
are  pleased  to  call  history. 

1  entertain  the  highest  i-eapect  for  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
£ernolds,  but  I  do  not  hke  that  his  reputation  should  overshadow 
•n^  stitle  the  merits  of  such  a  man  a&  Hogarth,  nor  that  to  mere 
liajiiea  and  classifications  we  should  be  content  to  sacrifice  one  of 
^Qie  greatest  ornaments  of  Bnglaiad. 

I  would  ask  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Reynolds,  whether 
in  the  countenances  of  his  Staring  and  Grinwing  DespaiT,  which 
lie  has  given  us  for  the  faces  of  Ugolino  and  dying  Beaufort,  there 
be  any  thing  comparable  to  the  expression  which  Hogarth  has  put 
intci  the  fece  of  his  broken-down  rake  in  the  last  plate  but  one 
;of  the  Rake's  Progress,^  where  a  letter  from  the  «ian^;er  is 
brought  to  him  to  say  that  his  play  "  will  not  do  p  "  Here  all  is 
easy,  natural,  undistorted,  but  withal  what  a  mass  of  woe  is  here 
ftccumulated  \ — the  long  history  of  a  mis-spent  life  is  compressed 
into  the  countenance  as  plainly  as  the  serie^i  of  plates  before  had 
told  it ;  here  is  no  attempt  at  Gorgonian  looks  which  are  to  freeze 
tlie  beholder,  no  grinning  at  the  antique  bedposts,  no  face-making, 
or  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  spectators  in  or  out  of  the  picture^ 
but  grief  kept  to  a  man's  self,  a  face  retiring  from  notice  with  the 
whico  great  anguish  sometimes  brings  with  it, — ^  final  leave 
en  of  hope, — ttie  coming  on  of  vacancy  and  .stupefaction, — a 
banning  alienation  of  mind  looking  like  trancjuillity*  Here  \m 
for  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  feed  on  for  the  hour 
er, — matter  to  feed  and  fertilize  the  mind.      It  is  too  real  to 

mit  one  thought  about  the  power  of  the  artist  who  did  it. — 
When  we  compare  the  expression  in  subjects  which  so  fairly  admit 
of  comparison,  and  find  the  superiority  so  clearly  to  remain  with 
Bogarth,  shall  the  mere  contemptible  difference  of  the  scene  of  it 
being  laid  in  the  one  case  in  our  Fleet  or  King's  Bench  Prison,  and 
ill  the  other  in  the  State  Prison  of  Pisa,  or  the  l>ed-room  of  a  car- 
dinal,— or  that  the  subject  of  the  one  has  never  been  authenticated, 
and  the  other  is  matter  of  history, — so  weigh  down  the  real  points 
of  the  comparison,  as  to  induce  us  to  rank  the  artiHt  who  has  chosen 

*Tbe  first  perhaps  in  all  HogMth  for  serious  exprtission.  That  which  cornea 
aeri  to  it,  I  think,  i&  tht  jaded  morning  countenance  of  Ihe  ^c^b^uchee  in  the 
•econd  pkte  of  the  MarriugM  Alam&th,  which  kctttre*  on  the  vanity  q{  pleasure 
II  utdiely  ai  an;  thing  in  Ecckaiastes. 
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the  one  scene  or  stibject  (though  confessMIy  inferior  in  that  which 
constitutes  the  soul  of  his  art)  in  a  class  from  which  we  exclude  the 
better  genius  (who  has  happentnl  to  make  choice  of  the  other)  with 
something  like  disgrace  ?  * 

The  Boys  under  Demoniacal  PoBBmm.on  of  Raphael  and 
Dominichino,  by  what  law  of  classification  are  we  bo  an  a  to  assign 
them  to  belong  to  the  great  style  in  painting,  and  to  degrade  into 
an  inferior  class  the  Rake  of  Hogarth  when  he  is  the  Madman  in 
the  Bedlam  scene  ?  I  am  sure  he  is  far  more  impressi%^  than 
either.  It  is  a  face  which  no  one  that  has  seen  can  easily  forget. 
There  is  the  stretch  of  human  suffering  to  the  utmost  endurance, 
severe  botlily  pain  brought  on  by  strong  mental  agony,  the  fright- 
ful obstinate  laugh  of  madness, —yet  all  so  unforced  and  natural, 
that  those  who  never  were  witne^  to  niadness  in  real  life,  think 
they  see  nothing  but  what  is  familiar  to  them  in  this  face.  Here 
are  no  tricks  of  distortion,  nothing  but  the  natural  face  of  agonv- 
This  is  high  tragic  painting,  and  we  might  as  well  deny  to  Shak- 
apeare  the  honours  of  a  great  tragedian,  because  he  has  interwoven 
scenes  of  mirth  with  the  serious  business  of  his  plays,  as  refuse  to 
Hogai'th  the  same  praise  for  the  two  concluding  scenes  of  the 
Rakers  Progress,  because  of  the  Comic  Lunatics*  which  he  haa 
thrown  into  the  one,  or  the  Alchyinist  that  he  has  introduced 
in  the  other,  who  is  paddling  in  the  coals  of  his  furnace^  keeping 
alive  the  flames  of  vain  hoj^  within  the  very  walls  of  the  prison 


*SiT  Joshua  Reynolds,  somewhere  in  his  lectures,  speaks  of  Uie  presumption  of 
Hogarth  in  attempting  the  ^and  atyle  in  painting,  by  which  he  means  hia  choice 
of  certain  Scripture  subjects*  Hogarth*s  excursions  into  Holy  Land  were  not  very 
numerouE»  but  what  he  has  left  us  in  this  kind  have  at  least  this  merits  that  Ibey 
have  expression  of  somt  sort  or  other  in  them,— the  Child  Moses  before  Pkaraak*t 
Daughter^  for  instance  \  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldi't 
Ri^u  in  Egypt,  painted  for  Macklin's  Bible,  where  for  a  Madona  he  has  sub- 
stituted a  sleepy,  insenaiblet  immotherly  girl,  one  so  little  worthy  to  have  been 
selected  as  the  Mother  of  the  Saviom^,  that  she  seems  to  have  neither  heart  nor 
feeling  to  entitle  her  to  become  a  mother  at  all.  But  indeed  the  race  of  Virgin  Mary 
painters  seems  to  have  been  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  at  the  Reformation,  Oor  artists 
are  too  good  Protestants  to  give  life  to  that  admirable  commixture  of  rnaternal  tender* 
ne&s  with  reverential  awe  and  wonder  approaching  to  worshipi  with  which  the 
Virgin  Mothers  of  L.  da  Vinci  and  Raphael  (them&etvefi  by  theu  djvine  countenancei 
inviting  men  to  worship)  contemplate  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  ol 
their  Heaven -bom  Infant. 

^  There  are  of  madmen,  as  there  are  of  tame, 
All  humour' d  not  alike.    We  have  here  some 
So  apish  and  fantastic,  play  with  a  feather; 
And  though  'twould  gfieve  a  soul  to  see  God's  image 
So  blemish'd  and  defic'd,  yet  do  they  act 
Such  an  tick  and  such  pretty  lunacies. 
That,  apite  of  sorrow^  ihcy'will  make  you  amilc^ 
Others  again  we  bavct  like  angry  lions, 
Fierce  as  wild  bulls,  un tameable  aa  Jiies. 

**  Honest  Whor*/ 
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to  which  the  vanity  has  conducted  him,  which  have  taught  the 
darker  lesson  of  extinguished  hope  to  the  desponding  figure  who 
is  the  principal  person  of  the  scene. 

It  is  the  force  of  these  kindly  admix tures,  which  aitsimilat^  the 
scenes  of  Hogarth  and  of  Shakspeare  to  the  drama  of  real  life, 
where  no  such  thing  m  pure  tragedy  k  to  be  found ;  but  merriment 
And  infelicity*  ponoferous  crime  and  feather-ltght  vanity,  like  twt- 
formed  births,  disagreeing  complexion.H  of  one  intertexture,  per- 
lietaally  unite  to  shew  forth  motley  b^i^ectaclea  to  the  world.  Then 
it  15^  that  the  poet  or  painter  shews  his  art,  when  in  the  selection  of 
these  comic  aajuncts  he  chooses  such  circumstances  ek  ^liall  relieve^ 
con^mat  with,  or  fall  into*  without  forming  a  %'iolent  opposition 
to,  his  principal  object.  Who  sees  not  tXmt  the  Grafe-digger  in 
Mamie t^  the  Fool  in  Lear^  have  a  kind  of  conc^jKindency  to,  and 
^1  in  witb»  the  tiubjecta  which  tliey  seem  to  interrupt,  while  the 
comic  stuff  in  VeMxce  Preeervedj  and  the  doggrel  nonsense  of  the 
Cook  and  his  poiM^ning  associates  in  the  Rollo  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  are  pure,  irrelevant,  impertinent  discoi^da^ — as  had  as  the 
uarrelling  dog  and  cat  under  the  table  of  the  Lord  a7id  ike 
i$cipUs  at  Emmaus  of  Titian  ? 

Not  to  tire  the  reader  with  perpetual  reference  to  prints  which 
may  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  pot^se&s,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mark,  that  the  same  tragic  caiit  of  expression  and  incident,  blended 
some  instances  with  a  greater  alloy  of  comedy,  characteriiics  his 
ther  great  work*  the  Marriage  Alamodt\  ixa  well  as  those  less 
tlal}orate  exertions  of  hk  genius,  the  prints  caUed  IndiLstry  and 
JdienetiSt  the  I}istre8t  PoeU  ^^*  forming,  with  the  Harlot- 8  and 
Makes  Proijresses^  tlie  most  considerable  if  not  the  largest  vlasm 
«>f  his  pj-oductions, — enough  surely  to  rescue  Hogarth  from  the  im- 
putation of  lieing  a  mere  buffoon*  or  one  whose  general  aim  was  only 
to  ghake  the  sitleM. 

There  remains  a  very  numerous  class  of  his  performances,  the 
bbject  of  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  principally  comic.  But  in 
^  of  them  wilf  be  found  something  to  diBtinguiah  them  from  the 
idroU  productions  of  Bunbury  and  others.  They  have  this  diflerence, 
that  we  do  not  merely  laugh  at*  we  are  led  into  long  trains  of  reflec- 
tion by  them.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  toe  charactei-s  of 
Chaucer's  Pilgrims^  which  have  strokes  of  humour  in  them  enough 
to  dtasignate  them  for  the  moat  part  as  eomic^  but  our  strongest 
feeling  still  is  wonder  at  the  comprehensiveness  of  genius  which 
temild  crowd,  as  poet  and  painter  have  done,  into  one  small  canvas 
•0  many  diverse  yet  co-operating  materials. 

The  faces  of  Hogarth  have  not  a  mere  niomentary  interest,  as  in 
caricfttureB,  or  those  grotesque  physiognomies  which  we  sometimes 
Catch  a  glance  of  in  the  street,  and*  struck  with  their  whimt^icality, 
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wish  for  a  pencil  and  the  power  to  sketch  thetn  clown ;  and  forget 
them  again  as  rapidly,— but  they  are  permanent  abiding  ideas. 
Not  the  sports  of  nature,  but  her  necessary  eternal  classes.  We 
feel  that  we  cannot  part  with  any  of  them,  h$t  a  link  should  be 
broken. 

It  i.s  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  has  eeldotn  drawn  &  mean  or 
insignificant  countenance,^  Hoearth's  mind  was  eminently  reflec- 
tive ;  and*  as  it  has  been  well  observed  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  hai 
tranfifused  his  own  poetical  character  into  the  persons  of  his  drama 
(they  are  all  more  or  less  poets)  Hogarth  has  imprt^jsed  a  thinking 
chcLracter  upon  the  persons  of  his  canvas.  This  remark  inuat  not 
be  taken  universally^  The  exquisite  idiotism  of  the  little  gentle- 
man in  the  bag  and  sword  beating  his  drum  in  the  print  of  the 
Enraged  Musicidn^  would  of  itself  rise  up  against  so  8we*?ping 
an  assertion.  But  T  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  ti'ue  of  the 
generality  of  his  countenances.  The  knife-grinder  and  Jew  flute- 
player  in  the  plate  just  mentioned  may  serve  as  instances  instead 
of  a  thousand-  They  have  intense  Uiinking  faces^  though  tlie 
pur[K>se  to  which  they  are  subser\'ient  by  no  means  required  it; 
but  indeed  it  seems  as  if  it  was  painful  to  Hogarth  to  contemplate 
mere  vacancy  or  insignificance. 

This  reflection  of  the  artist's  own  intellect  from  the  fac(?s  of  his 
charac tea's,  is  one  reason  why  the  works  of  Hogarth,  so  much  more 
than  those  of  any  other  artist  are  objects  of  meditation.  Otir 
intellectual  natures  love  the  niiiTor  which  gives  them  back  their 
own  likenesses,  Tlie  mental  eye  will  not  bend  long  with  delight 
upon  vacancy. 

Another  line  of  eternal  separation  between  Hogarth  and  the 
common  painters  of  droll  or  burlesque  subjects,  with  whom  he  ia 
often  confounded^  is  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  in  the  most  un- 
promising subjects  seems  never  wholly  to  have  deserted  him. 
**  Hogarth  himself,"  says  Mr,  Coleridge,*  from  whom  1  have  bor- 
rowed this  obser\'^ation,  speaking  of  a  scene  which  took  place  at 
Ratzeburg,  "  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion,  both  of  attitude 
and  phyaiogiioniy,  than  this  e fleet  occasioned  :  nor  was  thei*e  want- 
ing beside  it  one  of  those  beautiful  female  faces  which  the  same 
Hogarth,  in  whom  the  BaiiriBt  never  ea:tingui.8hed  that  love  of 
hewiity  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poei^  so  often  and  so  gladly 
introduces  as  the  central  figure  in  a  crowd  of  humorous  deformities, 

*  If  there  are  any  of  thai  (Icscriptionj  they  aie  in  his  Strolling  Playtri,  a  print 
which  has  been  cried  up  by  Lord  Orford  as  the  richest  of  his  productions,  and  it 
may  be,  for  what  1  know,  in  the  mere  lumber,  the  properties,  and  dead  furniture  of 
the  accnc,  but  in  living  character  and  expression  it  is  (for  Hogarih)  lamentably  pow 
and  wanting ;  it  b  perhaps  the  only  one  of  his  performance&  at  which  wc  have  a 
right  to  fe€l  disgusted. 

»TAri?ri*«<  No,  XVI. 
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which  figure  (such,  is  tlie  power  of  true  genius)  neither  acts  nor  Is 
meiknt  to  act  as  a  coatrast;  but  diffuses  through  allj  and  over  each 
of  the  group,  a  Bpirit  of  reconciliation  and  human  kindness;  and 
even  when  tne  attention  is  no  longer  consciously  directed  to  the 
eau.se  of  this  feeJing,  still  blend**  it**  tendernei^s  with  our  laughter: 
and  iktts  preventa  the  iyistructive  merrvment  at  tfi^  whitnH  uf 
naJtwrt,  or  the  foibles  or  humoii/r$  of  tmr  feUow-mefii  ftmn 
degenerating  into  the  heaH-pmsun  of  contsTnpt  or  hatred"  To 
the  beautiful  females  in  Hogarth,  which  Mr.  C\  him  pointed  out, 
might  be  added,  the  frequent  intjoductioo  of  children  (which 
Hogarth  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  delight  in)  into  his  pieces, 
TTiiey  have  a  singular  effect  in  giving  tranqnitlity  and  a  portion  of 
their  own  innocence  to  the  £$ubject.  The  biby  riding  in  ib*  mother's 
lap  in  the  March  to  Finchley^  (its  cjireleas  innocent  face  placed 
diftectly  behind  the  intriguing  time-furrowed  countenance  of  the 
treason -pi  ottiug  French  priest)  perfectly  sobers  the  whole  of  that 
tumultuous  scene*  The  boy  mourner  winding  up  his  top  with  so 
much  unpretended  insea^ibility  in  the  plate  of  the  Harlots  Funeral^ 
(the  only  thing  in  that  assembly  that  is  not  a  hy[)ocrite)  quiets  and 
«ootbe!^  the  miad  that  has  been  disturl^ed  at  the  sight  of  so  tnuch 
depraved  man  and  woman  kind. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  met  with  a  passage  in  the  writings 
of  the  late  Mr.  Barr)%  which*  m  it  falls  in  with  the  vidgar  notion 
respecting  Hogarth ^  which  this  Efssay  has  been  employed  in  combat- 
liog,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe,  with  Hiich  remarks  as 
may  suggest  themselves  to  me  in  the  tnva^ription ;  referring  the 
reader  for  a  full  answer  to  that  which  ha.s  gone  Ijefore, 

**  Notwithstanding  Hogarth's  merit  does  undoubtedly  entitle 
him  to  an  honourable  place  amongst  the  artists,  and  that  his  little 
compositions  considered  as  so  many  dramatic  repr^entations, 
abounding  with  humour^  character,  and  extensive  omervations  on 
ihe  various  incidents  of  low,  faulty,  and  vicious  life,  are  very 
iageaiomiy  brought  together,  and  frequently* tell  their  own  ^tory 
with  more  facility  than  is  often  found  in  many  of  the  elevated 
and    more  noble   invtintions   of  Ilaffael,   and    other  great    men ; 

Ket  it  must  be  honestly  confessed^  that  in  what  is  called  know* 
sdge  of  the  figure,  foreigners  have  justly  observed,  that  Hogarth 
pQJten  ^o  mw,  and  laninfonned,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  an 
■M|^,  But  this  capital  defect  is  not  often  perceivable,  m  examples 
^Bba  naked  and  of  elevated  nature  but  rarely  occur  in  his  subjects, 
Srhich  are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  characters^  that  in  their 
matot^  tend  to  deformity ;  besides,  his  figures  are  small,  and  the 
nmctai^  and  other  dilBculties  of  drawing  that  might  occur  in  their 
llrahfif  are  artfully  concealed  with  their  cloaths,  rags,  &c.  But  what 
would  atone  for  all  his  defects,  even  if  they  were  twice  told,  is  his 
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admirable  fund  of  invention,  ever  inexhaustible  in  its  resourcefi ;  and 
his  satirCj  which  is  always  sharp  and  fw^rtinent,  and  often  highly 
moral,  was  (except  in  a  few  instances,  where  lie  weakly  and  nieanljr 
suffered  his  integrity  to  give  way  to  his  envy)  seldom  or  never  em* 
ployed  in  a  disshonewt  or  unmanly  way, 

Hogarth  has  been  often  imitated  in  his  satirical  vein,  sometimes  in 
his  humorous  ;  biit  very  few  have  attempted  to  rival  him  in  hiis  moml 
walk.  The  line  of  art  pursued  by  my  very  ingenious  predecessor 
and  brother  acadeniician,  Mr,  Penny,  h  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
Hogarth^  and  is  of  a  much  more  delicate  and  tsuperior  relish  ;  he  at- 
tempts the  heart,  and  reaches  it,  whilst  Hogarth's  general  aim  is  only 
to  shake  the  sides :  in  other  respects  no  comparison  can  \ye  thought 
of,  B^  Mr.  Penny  has  all  tliat  knowledge  of  the  ligure  and  academical 
skill  which  the  other  wanted.  As  to  Mr.  Binibury,  w^ho  had  so  hap- 
pily succeeded  in  the  vein  of  humour  and  c^catura,  he  has  for  some 
time  past  altogether  relim^uished  it,  lor  tiie  more  amiabk'  pm"&iiit 
of  beautiful  nature  i  this  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  recollect  that  he  has,  in  Mrs.  Buiiburj,  so  admirable  an  exemplar 
of  the  most  finished  grace  and  beauty^  continually  at  his  elbow. 
But  (to  say  all  that  occiire  to  me  on  this  subjet't)  perhaps  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  being  much  conversant  with 
Hogarth's  method  of  exposing  meanness,  deformity,  and  vice,  in 
many  of  his  works,  is  not  rather  a  dangerous,  or^  at  least,  a  worthies 
pursuit ;  which,  if  it  does  not  find  a  fiilse  relish,  and  a  love  of,  and 
search  after  satire  and  buffoonery  in  the  spectator,  is  at  least  not 
unlikely  to  give  him  one.  Life  is  short,  and  the  little  leisure  of  it 
is  much  better  laid  out  upon  that  species  of  art,  which  is  employed 
upon  the  amiable  and  the  admirable,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
attended  with  better  and  nobler  conse<|uences  to  ourselves.  These 
two  pursuits  in  art,  may  be  compared  with  two  sets  of  people  with 
whom  we  might  associate  ;  if  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  Foote&^ 
the  Kenricks,  &c.  we  shall  be  continually  busied,  and  paddling  in 
whatever  is  ridicnloUs,  faulty,  and  vicious  in  life  ;  whereas  there 
are  those  to  be  found,  with  whom  we  should  be  in  the  constant 
pursuit  and  study  of  all  that  gives  a  value  and  a  dignity  to  human 
nature.*'  [Account  of  a  Series  of  Pictures  in  the  Great  Hooni  of 
the  Society  of  Arh*,  Manutactures,  and  Commerce,  at  the  Adelphi^ 
by  James  Barry,  R,  A.,  Professor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
reprinted  in  the  last  quarto  edition  of  his  works,] 

** ^it   must   be   honestly  confessed,  that   in   what   is  called 

knowledge  of  the  figure,  foreigners  have  justly  observed,"  Sec, 

It  is  a  secret  well  l^nown  to  the  professors  of  the  art  and  mystery 
of  criticism,  to  insist  upon  what  they  do  not  find  in  a  man's  works^ 
and  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  they  do.  That  Hogarth  did  not 
draw  the  naked  figure  so  well  as  Michael  Angelo  might  be  allowed^ 
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cspeci&llj  as  *^  examples  of  the  naked,''  as  Mr.  Barry  acknowjedges^ 
"rarely  (be  might  almost  ha%e  said  never)  occur  in  his  Kubjects  ;" 
and  that  his  figunes  under  their  draperies  do  not  tliscover  nil  the 
fine  graces  of  an  Antinous  or  an  ApolJo^  nva^  be  conceded  likewise  ; 
perhaps  it  was  more  suitable  to  his  purpose  to  represent  the  avemge 
forms  of  mankind  in  the  mediocrity  (as  Mr.  Burke  estpresses  it)  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  :  but  tliat  his  figures  in  generaJ^  and  in  his 
best  subjects,  are  so  glaringly  incorrect  as  is  here  insinuated*  I  dare 
trust  my  own  eye  so  fai*  as  positively  to  deny  the  fact.  And  there 
18  one  part  of  the  figure  in  which  Hogarth  in  allowed  to  have 
tacelled,  which  thei^  foreigners  seem  to  have  overlooked,  or  perhaps 
calculating  trora  its  proportion  to  the  whole  (a  seventh  or  an 
dghth,  I  foi^get  which)  deemed  it  of  trifling  importance ;  I  mean 
the  tiuman  face  ;  a  small  pai-t,  reckoning  by  geographical  in  dies,  in 
the  map  of  man's  botiy*  but  here  it  is  that  the  painter  of  expression 
must  c<inden«e  the  wondersi  of  his  skill,  even  at  the  expense  of 
Delecting  the  **  jonL'tures  and  other  difliculttes  of  drawing  in  tlie 
limbs,'*  which  it  must  be  a  cold  eye  ttiat  in  the  interest  so  strongly 
demanded  by  Hogarth's  Ltmntenances  has  leisure  to  survey  and 
eensure. 

**  The  line  of  art  pursued  by  my  very  ingenious  predecessor  and 
bixjther  academician,  Mr,  Penny." 

Tlie  Hrst  impreBsion  caused  in  me  by  reading  this  pa^saage,  wa*  an 
lager  desire  to  know  who  this  Mr,  Penny  was.  This  great  snrpasser 
of  Hogarth  in  the  "  delicacy  of  his  relish,"  and  the  **  line  which  he 

Eursued,"  where  is  he,  what  are  his  works,  what  ha»  he  to  shew  ? 
a  vain  I  tried  to  recollect,  till  by  happily  putting  the  question  to 
a  friend  who  is  more  conversant  in  the  works  of  the  illustrious? 
obscure  than  myself,  I  Icamt  that  he  was  the  painter  of  a  Death 
of  JVolfe  which  missed  the  prize  the  year  that  the  celebrated 
picture  of  West  on  the  isame  subject  obtained  it ;  that  he  also 
made  a  pictm-e  of  the  Marquis  of  Granhy  relieving  a  Sick 
Soldier ,-  moreover,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  two  pictures  of 
Buspemled  and  ReMored  Animation,  which  I  now  remember  to 
bave  seen  in  the  Exhibition  some  yeani  since,  and  the  prints  from 
which  are  still  extant  in  good  men's  houses.  This  then  I  suppose 
k  the  line  of  subjects  in  which  Mr.  Penny  was  so  much  superior  to 
Hogarth.  I  confab  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  The  relieving  of 
poverty  by  the  purse,  and  the  restoring  a  young  man  to  his  parentB 
by  umng  the  njethods  prescribed  by  the  Humane  i?ociety,  are 
doubtless  very  amiable  subjecta,  pretty  things  to  teach  the  first 
rudinients  of  humtiiiity  ;  they  amount  to  about  a:*  much  instruction 
is  the  stories  of  good,  boys  that  give  away  their  custards  to  poor 
heg^ir-boya  in  children's  books.  But,  good  God  !  is  this  i7iilk  for 
haSes  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  Hogarth^s  moral  scenes,  his 
VOL.  I. — 6 
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strcmg  meai  for  men  f  As  well  might  we  prefer  the  fulsome 
verses  upon  their  own  goociness>  to  which  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Literary  Fund  annually  sit  still  with  such  shameless  patience  to 
listen,  to  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Fersius  ;  because  the  former  are 
full  of  tender  images  of  Worth  relieved  hy  Charitv,  and  Chanty 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  rescue  sinking  &eniu%  and  the  theme 
of  the  latter  h  men's  crimea  and  follies  with  their  black  consequences 
— forgetful  meanw-hile  of  those  strains  of  moral  pathos^  those 
Nuhlime  heart*touches,  which  these  poet;?  (in  them  chiefly  shewing 
themselves  poets)  nve  perpetually  darting  across  the  otberwise 
appalling  gloom  of  their  .subject — -conjiolatory  reniembrancei>4,  w^hen 
tneir  pictures  of  guilty  mankind  have  made  us  even  to  despair  for 
our  species,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  virtue  and  moral  dignity 
in  the  world,  that  her  unquenchable  spark  is  not  utterly  out— 
refreshing  admonitions^,  to  which  we  turn  for  shelter  from  the  too 
great  heat  and  ^i-sperity  of  the  general  satire. 

And  is  there  nothing  analogous  to  thk  in  Hogarth  ?  nothing  which 
"attempts  and  reaches  the  heart?" — no  aim  beyond  that  of  '*  shaking 
the  sides?" — II"  the  kneeling  ministering  female  in  the  last  scene  of 
the  Rakers  Progress,  the  Bedlam  scene,  of  which  I  have  9}X)ken 
before^  and  have  dared  almost  to  parallel  it  w*ith  the  most  absolute 
idea  of  Virtue  wliich  Shakspeare  has  left  us,  be  not  enough  to  dis- 
prove the  (issertion  ;  if  the  sad  endings  of  the  Harlot  and  the  Hake, 
the  passionate  heart-bleeding  entreaties  for  forgiveness  which  the 
adulterous  wife  is  pouring  forth  to  her  asimssinated  and  dying  lord  in 
the  last  scene  but  one  of  the  Mwtriage  Alamode^—iS  tlbese  be  not 
things  to  touch  the  heart,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  a  meditative 
tenderness  :  is  there  nothing  sweetly  conciliatory  in  the  mild,  patient 
face  and  gesture  with  which  the  wife  seenis  to  allay  and  ventilate  the 
feverish  irritated  feelings  of  her  poor  povei-ty-disti^acted  ni*ite  (the 
true  copy  of  the  genus  i7*ritalnle)  in  the  print  of  the  jyistrest 
Poet  ?  or  if  an  image  of  maternal  love  be  retjuired^  w^herc  shall 
we  find  a  sublimer  view  of  it  than  in  that  aged  woman  in  Industry 
and  Idleness  (plate  v.)  who  is  clinging  with  the  fondnes.^  of  hop 
not  quite  estinguished  to  her  brutal  vice-hardened  child,  whom  she 
is  accompanying  to  the  ship  which  is  to  bear  him  away  from  his 
native  soilj  of  which  he  has  been  adjudged  unw^orthy :  in  whose 
shocking  face  every  trace  of  the  human  countenance  seems  obliter- 
ated^ and  a  brute  beast's  to  be  left  instead,  shocking  and  repulsive 
to  all  but  her  who  watched  over  it  in  its  cradle  before  it  was  so 
sadlv  altered,  and  feels  it  must  belong  to  her  while  a  pulse  by  the 
vindictive  laws  of  his  country  shall  be  suffered  to  continue  to  lieat 
in  it.  t^om pared  with  such  things,  what  is  Mr.  Penn/s  "  knowledge 
of  the  figure  and  academical  skill  which  Hogarth  wanted  ?  " 

With  respect  to  what  follows  concerning  another  gentlemarif  wil 
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the  congratulations  to  bim  on  bis  escape  out  of  the  regions  of 
"humour  and  caric«tura,"  in  which  it  appears  he  was  in  danger  of 
travel  ling  side  by  side  with  Hogiirth^  I  can  only  c*ongratulate  my 
country,  that  ^Irs,  Hogai-tb  knew  her  province  better  than  by 
disturbing  her  husband  at  his  pallet  to  divert  him  from  that 
universality  of  subject,  which  has  stamped  him  jxThaps,  next  to 
Shakspeare,  the  most  inventive  geniun  which  this  island  has  pro- 
duced, into  the  "amiable  pursuit  of  beautiful  nature,"  i.e.  copying 
ad  inPinituni  the  individual  charms  and  graces  of  Mi^.  H -. 

"  Hogarth's  method  of  exposing  meanness^  deformity*  and  vieej 
puddling  in  whatever  is  ridiculous,  faulty,  aod  vicious," 

A  person  unAC(}uainted  with  tlie  works  thus  stigmati.sed,  would  be 
apt  to  imagine,  that  in  Hogarth  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  found 
hut  subjects  of  the  coaniiest  and  most  i*epuhive  nature.  That  his 
inmgination  was  naturally  unswt^et,  and  that  he  delighted  in  raking 
bto  everv  species  of  moral  filth.  That  he  preyed  upon  sore  places 
only,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  exposing  the  unsound  and  rotten  parts 
of  human  nature ;— whereas,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  plates 
of  the  Harlot* s  Progress,  wliich  are  harder  in  their  diaracter  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  his  productions,  (the  Staged  of  Cnielty  1  omit 
M&  mere  worthle^wS  ciiricaturas,  foreign  to  his  general  liabit^  the  off- 
spring of  his  fancy  in  some  wayward  humour),  there  is  sairoe  one 
of  his  pieces  where  vice  is  most  strongly  satiris^ed,  in  which  some 
figure  is  not  introduced  upon  which  the  mora!  eye  may  rest  satisfied ; 
A  face  that  indicates  goodness,  or  jjerhap  mere  good  humoured neas 
and  carelessness  of  mind  (negation  of  evil)  only,  yet  enough  to  give 
&  relaxation  to  the  frowning  brow  of  satire^  and  keep  the  general 
air  from  tainting.  Take  the  mild,  supplicating  posture  of  jmtient 
Poverty  in  the  potir  woman  Uiat  is  persuading  the  pawnbroker  to 
acx?ept  her  clothes  in  pledge,  in  the  plate  of  Gin  Lane^  for  aa 
inotaoce.  A  little  doeji  it,  a  little  of  the  ^ooc^  nature  oxerpowera  a 
world  of  bad.  One  cordiid  honest  lau^  of  a  Tom  Jones  absolutely 
clears  the  atmosphere  that  was  reeking  with  the  black  putrifying 
breathings  of  a  hypocrite  Hlifil,  One  homely  expostulating  shrug 
from  Strap,  warms  the  whole  air  which  the  suggestions  of  a  gentle- 
manly ingratitude  from  his  friend  lliindom  had  begun  to  freesse.  One 
"  Lord  bless  us  t  "  of  Parson  Adams  upon  the  wickedness  of  the 
times,  exorcises  and  purges  off  the  mtiss  of  iniquity  which  the  world- 
knowledge  of  even  a  Fielding  could  cull  out  and  rake  together.  But 
of  the  severer  cla^s  of  Hogarth's  perlbnnances,  enough,  1  trust,  has 
been  i»aid  to  shew  that  they  do  not  nierclv  shock  and  repulse  ;  that 
there  is  in  them  the  "  scorn  of  vice  "  and  the  "  pity  "  too ;  some- 
thing to  touch  the  heart,  and  keep  alive  the  sense  of  moral  beauty; 
the  "  lacn'raje  rerum,"  and  the  sorrowing  by  which  the  heart  is  made 
better,     tf  they  be  bad  things,  then  is  satire  and  tragedy  a  bad 
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thing ;  let  us  proclaitn  at  once  an  age  of  gold,  and  sink  the  exts teniae 
of  vice  and  misery  in  our  spetuiations  ;  let  us 

— ^  wink,  and  shut  our  apprehctisbns  txp 
Prom  ^mmon  sense  o(  what  men  were  and  are 

let  us  maJce  heluve  with  the  children  that  every  bcdy  is  good  oiid 
happy ;  and,  with  Di\  SwiiT:^  wi-ite  panegyrics  upon  the  world. 

But  that  larger  half  of  Hogarth* s  works  which  were  painted  more 
for  entertainment  than  instruction  (though  such  was  the  aug^^estive- 
ncm  of  hii>  mind,  that  there  is  always  something  to  be  learnt  from 
thetii)  his  humourousi  scenes,— ai"e  they  such  as  merely  to  disgust 
and  set  us  against  our  species  ? 

The  confident  twssertions  of  such  a  man  as  I  consider  the  late  Mr. 
Barry  to  have  l»ccn,  have  that  weight  of  authority  in  tJiem  which 
staggers,  at  fii'st  hearing,  even  a  long  preconceived  opinion.  When 
I  md  his  jMithetic  admonition  conceniing  the  shortness  of  life,  and 
how  mucii  lietter  the  little  leisure  of  it  were  laid  out  upon  "  that 
sticcies  of  art  which  is  euiployetl  alwut  the  amiable  and  the  adniir- 
anle  ;  **  and  Hogarth  *  **  method  "  proscribed  as  a  "  dangerous  or 
worthless  pursuit,"  I  began  to  think  there  was  something  in  it ;  that 
I  might  have  been  indulging  all  my  life  a  passion  for  the  works  of 
ih'm  arlistj  to  the  utter  prejudice  oJ  my  taste  and  moral  sense  ;  but 
my  lii^t  ciinvictions  gi^adually  returned,  a  world  of  good-natured 
KngH»^h  (aces  cnnie  up  one  by  one  to  my  recollection,  and  a  glance 
at  Uie  nmtchless  Election  EnUrtainmfnU  which  I  have  the  hap- 
plnfwi  to  have  hanging  up  in  my  parlour,  subverted  Mr*  Barry's 
whole  thiHiry  in  an  instant. 

In  that  inimitable  print,  (which  in  my  judgment  as  far  exceeds 
tho  intMv  known  and  celebrated  March  to  Fiiichhy^  as  the  l)est 
eonmh  exetHHls  the  best  farce  that  ever  was  written,)  let  a  per^n 
tiHtk  till  he  Iv  saturatetl,  and  when  he  has  done  wondering  at  the 
inventivt•ni*^«<  of  genius  which  could  bring  so  many  characters  (moR* 
Umn  thirt)  distinct  cii^^"^  of  face)  into  a  room,  and  set  them  down 
at  ttdvle  tivgi*theA  «r  otherwise  dispone  them  about,  in  so  natural  a 
maniH^r,  engagt^  them  in  so  many  easy  sets  and  occupations,  yet  alt 
(mrtakitig  of  the  spirit  of  the  tKxasion  which  brought  them  together. 
Hit  I  hat  Me  ftvl  that  nothing  but  an  election  time  could  have 
amte milled  them  ;  having  no  central  %ure  or  principal  group,  (for 
th*'  hen*  of  thf  pi«v^v  Uie  Omdidate,  is  properly  set  aside  in  the 
hivelbpg  iudifitinctitm  of  tlie  day,  one  must  look  for  him  to  find 
hiiu)Mion)tiig  to  detain  the  eve  froni  pa^in^  from  part  to  part, 
wheti  VI t    is   aJik«  uistiiict   with    lite, — for   here  are   no 

no  Hgurw  brai^t  in  to  till  up  tlie  scene  like  stage 


iiliiiiiiMen,    liiil    iitl    dmmattift 


pifBOllKt 


when   he  shidl    have   done 


niMidriliig  III   all  thene  faeew  «o  stnngiy  charactered,  yet  tinishedj 
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with  the  accuracy  of  the  finest  miniature ;  when  he  lihall  have  done 
admiring  the  uumberlessi  apj>endages  of  the  scene,  those  gratuitouii 
doles  which  rich  genius  fiirigs  into  the  heap  when  it  has  ah^eady 
done  enough,  the  over-measure  which  it  delighb  in  giving*  ah  if  ite 
rtores  were  exhaustle«s;  the  dumb  rhetoric  of  tlie  scenery^fnr 
tables,  and  chairs,  and  joint-stools  in  Hogarth,  are  lining  and 
^iigniJicant  things;  the  witticism!^  that  are  expressed  by  words,  (aU 
arttit£  but  Hogarth  have  failed  when  they  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine two  mediums  of  expression,  and  have  introtluced  words  into  their 
pictures)*  *fid  the  un^n'itten  numberless  little  allusive  pleasantries 
that  are  scattered  about ;  the  work  that  is  goinir  on  in  the  scene, 
and  beyond  it,  as  is  made  visible  to  the  **eye  of  mind,"  by  the  mob 
which  choaks  up  the  door-way,  and  the  sword  Uiat  has  forced  an 
entrance  before  ib)  master :  when  he  ^hall  have  sufficiently  ail  mired 
this  w^lth  of  genius^  let  him  fairly  say  what  is  the  resviU  left  on 
kift  mind.  Is  it  an  impression  of  the  \Tleness  and  wDrthlessness  of 
ha  fpecies  ?  or  is  not  the  general  feeling  which  remains,  after  the 
individual  faces  have  ceased  to  act  sensibly  on  his  mind*  a  kindly 
one  m  favour  of  his  speeies  '^  was  not  the  general  air  of  the 
whole  scene  wholesome  'f  did  it  do  the  lieart  hurt  to  be  among  it  ? 
Something  of  a  riotous  spirit  to  be  sure  is  there,  i^ome  woddly- 
niindedness  in  some  of  the  face^,  a  Doddtngtoniati  smoothness  which 
does  not  promise  any  suj>erfluous  degree  of  sincerity  in  the  tine 
gentleman  who  hai?  been  the  occtisiou  of  calHng  so  much  good 
company  together:  but  is  not  the  general  cast  of  expression  in  the 
faces,  of  the  good  sort  ?  do  they  not  seem  cut  out  of  the  good  old 
roc^  substantial  English  honesty  ?  would  one  fear  treachery  among 
characters  of  their  expression  r  or  shall  we  call  their  honest  mirth 
and  seldom -retunung  relaxation  by  the  hard  names  of  vice  and 
profiigaey  ?  That  poor  country  ft-Uow,  that  is  grasping  his  staff" 
(which,  fi-om  that  diHiculty  of  feeling  themselves  at  home  which  poor 
men  experience  at  a  feast,  he  has  never  parted  with  since  he  came 
into  the  room),  and  is  enjoying  with  a  relish  that  seems  to  fit  all  the 
capaciti^  of  his  soul  the  slender  joke,  which  that  facetious  wag  his 
neighbour  is  practising  ufjon  the  gouty  gentleman^  whose  eyes  the 
effort  to  suppress  pain  has  made  as  round  as  rings — does  it  shock 
Uie  ** dignity  of  human  nature"  to  look  at  that  man,  and  to 
sjnaipathise  with  him  in  the  seldom-heard  joke  which  has  unbent 
lib  care-worn  hard-working  visage,  and  drawn  iron  smiles  from  it  ? 
or  with  that  fuU-heartal  cobbler  who  is  honouring  with  the  grasp 
of  an  honest  fist  the  unused  palm  of  that  annoyed  [mtriciaii,  whom 
the  license  of  the  time  has  seateil  next  him  ? 

I  can  see  nothing  "  danger ouh'*  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
■cenei  aw  thisj  or  the  Enraged  Mumcion^  or  the  Southwark 
I'air,  or  twenty  otlier  pleasant  prints  which  come  crowding  in 
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upon  mv  recollection^  in  which  the  restiess  activities,  the  diversified 
bents  and  humouri!;,  the  blameless  pecuJJarities  of  meii,  as  they 
deserve  to  be  calJetl,  rather  than  their  "vices  and  follies,''  are  held 
up  in  a  laughable  point  of  view.  All  laughter  is  not  of  a  dangerous 
or  ftoul- hardening  tendency.  There  is  the  petrifying  sneer  of  a 
demon  which  excludes  and  kills  Love,  and  there  is  the  cordial 
laughter  of  a  man  which  implies  and  cherishes  iL  What  heart 
was  ever  made  the  woi^e  by  joining  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
aimplicities  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  or  Parson  Adams,  whei^  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  mutually  kindles  and  is  kindled  by  a  perception  of 
tlie  amiable  ?  That  tumultuous  hannony  of  singers  that  are  roaring 
out  the  words,  "The  world  shall  bow  to  the  As«yrian  throne,"  from 
the  opera  of  Jit^diih^  in  the  third  plate  of  the  scries,  called  the 
Four  Groups  of  Heads  ;  which  the  quick  eye  of  Hogarth  must 
have  struck  off'  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  rage  for  sticred  oratorios 
in  this  country^  while  "Music  yet  was  young ;"  when  we  have  done 
mniling  at  the  deafening  distortions,  which  these  tearers  of  devotion 
to  rags  and  tattei-s,  these  takers  of  Heaven  by  storm,  in  their 
boisterous  miniiciy  of  the  occupation  of  angels,  are  making,^ what 
unkindly  impression  is  left  behind,  or  what  more  of  har»*h  or  con- 
temptuous feeling,  than  when  we  quietly  leave  Uncle  Toby  and  Mr, 
Shandy  riding  their  hobby-horses  about  tlie  nwm  ?  The  conceitedi 
long-backed  Sign-painter,  that  with  all  tlie  self-applause  of  a 
Raphael  or  Correggio  (the  twist  of  body  which  his  conceit  has 
thrown  him  into  has  something  of  the  Correggiestjue  in  it)  is  con- 
templating the  picture  of  a  bottle  which  he  is  drawing  from  an 
actual  bottle  that  hangs  beside  him,  in  the  print  of  Beer  Street, — 
while  we  smile  at  the  enormity  of  the  sell  delusion,  can  we  help 
loving  the  good  humour  and  seli-couiplacency  of  the  fellow  ?  would 
we  willingly  wake  him  from  his  dream  ? 

I  say  not  that  all  the  ridiculous  subjects  of  Hogarth  have 
necessfu-ily  sinnething  in  them  to  niuke  U8  like  tJiem;  some  are 
indifferent  to  us,  some  in  their  natui*es  i-epulsive,  and  only  made 
interesting  by  the  wondeiful  skill  and  truth  to  nature  in  the 
painter;  but  I  contend  that  there  is  in  most  of  them  that 
sprinkling  of  the  better  nature,  which,  like  holy  water,  chases  away 
and  disjxji-ses  the  cont^igion  of  the  bad.  ITiey  have  this  iii  them 
besides,  that  they  bring  us  acquainte<l  with  the  every -day  huuian 
face, — they  give  us  skill  to  detect  those  gradations  of  sense  and 
virtue  (which  escape  the  careless  or  fastidious  obser\^er)  in  the 
countenances  of  the  world  about  us;  and  prevent  that^disgust  at 
common  life,  that  twdiuTn  quotidianaruTn  /ormariim,  which  an 
unrestricted  passion  for  ideal  fonns  and  beauties  is  in  danger  of 
producing.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  they  are  analogous 
to  the  beat  novels  of  Smollett  or  Fielding. 


ON  HISSING  AT  THE  THEATRES 


ON  THE  CUSTOM  OF  HISSING  AT  THE  THEATRES, 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  CLUB  OF  DAMNED 
AUTHORS 

(JSU) 

R.  REFLECTOR,  I  am  one  of  those  persons  whom  the 
world  has  thought  proper  to  designate  by  the  title  of 
Damned  Authors.  In  that  inciriorable  beanon  of  dramatic  failures, 
1806-7,  in  which  no  fewer,  I  think,  than  two  tragedien,  four 
comedies,  one  opera,  and  three  fare^,  suftered  at  Drur>'-lane 
tlieatre,  1  was  found  guilty  of  con.structing  an  afterpiece,  and  wa^ 
dafnned. 

Apdnst  the  decision  of  the  pubHe  in  such  iiistancea  there  can 
be  no  appeal.  The  Clerk  of  Chatham  might  as  well  have  protested 
against  the  decision  of  Cade  and  his  followers,  who  were  then  the 
public.     Like  him  I  wwa  condemned,  l>ecause  I  could  write. 

Not  but  it  did  appear  to  some  of  us,  that  the  measuret^  of  the 
popular  tribunal  at  that  jieriod  savoured  a  little  of  harihues»  and 
of  the  Biimmuni  jus.  llie  public  mouth  was  early  in  tlie  season 
flefihed  u|K>n  the  Vindictive  Man,  and  some  pieces  of  that  nature, 
M\d  it  retained  through  the  remainder  of  it  a  rehsh  of  blood.  As 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  mid  ;  sir,  there  was  «  habit  of  biibilation  in 
the  house. 

Still  less  am  I  di^iposed  to  inquire  into  the  i-eason  of  the  com- 
poiative  lenity,  on  the  other  hand,  with  which  some  piec^  were 
treated,  which,  to  indifferent  judges^  seemed  at  least  as  much 
d^er\ing  of  condemnation  a^  bo  me  of  those  which  met  with  it. 
I  am  willing  to  put  a  favourable  construction  upon  the  votes  that 
were  given  against  us;  I  believe  that  there  was  no  bribery  or 
designeii  jiartiabty  in  the  caae;^-only  **our  nonsense  did  not 
happen  to  suit  their  nonsense;"  that  waa  all, 

iiut  against  the  manner  in  which  the  public  on  these  occasions 
think  iit  to  deliver  their  disapprobation,  I  niu*t  and  ever 
will    protest. 

Sir,  imagine but  you  have  been  present  at  the  damning  of  a 

piece^ those  who  never  had  that  felicity,  1  beg  them  to  imagine— 

a  vast  theatre,  like  that  which  Drury-kne  was,  betbre  it  wm  a  heap 
of  duiit  and  ashe»  (I  insult  not  over  its  fallen  greatness,  let  it 
recover  itself  when  it  can  for  me,  let  it  lift  up  its  towering  head 
once  more,  and  take  in  poor  authors  to  write  for  it,  hie  ccestu^J 
artemque  repono)— ^a  theatre  like  that,  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
distrusting  sounds, — shrieks,  groans^  biases,  but  chieMy  the  last,  like 
the  noiiic  of  many  waters,  or  that  which  Don  Quixote  heard  from 
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the  falling  milb,  or  that  wilder  combination  of  devilish  sounds 
which  St.  Anthony  listened  to  in  the  wilderness. 

O^  Mr*  Reflector,  is  it  not  a  pity,  that  the  sweet  human  voice, 
which  was  given  man  to  j^peak  with,  to  sing  wii\\  to  whi&per  tone* 
of  love  in,  to  express  comphanDe,  to  convey  a  favour,  or  to  grant 
a  siuit— that  voice,  which  in  a  Siddons,  or  a  Braham,  rouses  us,  in  a 
Syren  Catalan i  charms  and  captivates  us, — that  the  musical,  ex- 
pressive human  voice  should  be  converted  into  a  ri%'al  of  the  noises 
of  silly  geese,  and  irrational  venomous  snakes  ! 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sounds  on  my  night ;  I  never  before  that 
time  fully  felt  the  reception  which  the  Author  of  All  111  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  meets  with  from  the  critics  in  the  pit,  at  the  final 
close  of  his  Tragedy  U|TOn  the  Human  Race — though  that,  alas ! 
met  with  too  much  success^ — 

from  innumerable  tongues. 

A  dismal  universal  kisi^  the  aound 

Of  public  scorn. — Dreadful  was  the  din 

Of  hissing  through  the  halJ»  thick  swarming  now 

With  complicated  monsterSp  head  and  tail. 

Scorpion  and  asp,  and  Amphisbc^na  dire, 

Cerastes  ham'd,  Hydrus,  and  Elops  drear, 

And  Dipfias, 

For  hall  substitute  theatre,  and  you  have  the  very  image  of 
what  takes  place  at  what  is  called  the  damnation  of  a  pieoe,^ — 
and  properly  so  called  ;  for  here  you  see  ite  origin  plainly,  whence 
the  custom  was  derived,  and  what  the  first  piece  was  that 
so  suffered.  After  this  none  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
appellation. 

But,  sir,  as  to  the  justice  of  bestowing  such  appalling,  heart- 
withering  denunciations  of  the  popular  obloquy,  upon  the  venial 
mistake  of  a  poor  author,  who  thought  to  please  us  in  the  act  of 
filling  his  pockets — tor  the  sum  of  his  demerits  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that,^ — it  dt>es,  I  own,  seem  to  me  a  species  of  retributive 
justice  far  too  severe  for  the  offence,  A  culprit  in  the  pillory 
(bate  the  eggn)  meets  with  no  severer  exprobation. 

Indeed^  I  have  often  wondered  that  some  modest  critic  has  not 
proposed,  that  there  f^hould  be  a  wooden  machine  to  that  effect 
erected  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  prosceniunij  which  an  un- 
Buocessful  author  should  be  required  to  mount,  and  stand  his  hour, 
exposed  to  the  apples  and  oranges  of  the  pit ;- — this  amende 
honorable  would  well  suit  with  the  meanness  of  some  authors^  who 
in  their  prologues  fairly  prostrate  their  sculls  to  the  Audience, 
and  seem  to  invite  a  pelting. 

Or  why  should  they  not  have  their  pens  publicly  broke  ovi 
their  heaid%  as  the  swords  of  recreant  knights  in  old  times  wer^' 
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And  an  oath  adminiBtered  to  them  that  thej  should  n^ver  write 
Again. 

Seriouslj,  Messieurs  the  PubliCy  this  outrageous  way  which  you 
have  got  of  expressing  your  displea>4ures,  is  too  much  for  t!ie 
occasion.  When  I  was  deafening  under  the  effects  of  it,  I  could 
not  help  asking,  what  crime  of  great  moral  turj>itude  I  had 
committed  :  for  every  man  alio  at  me  seemed  to  feel  the  offence  as 
personal  to  himself,  as  something  which  public  interest  and  private 
feelings  alike  called  upon  him  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  to 
stignmtise  with  infamy. 

The  Romans,  it  is  well  known  to  you,  Mr.  Reflector,  took  a 
gentler  method  of  marking  their  disapprobation  of  an  author's 
work.  They  were  a  humane  and  equitable  nation,— They  left  the 
furca  and  the  patihulura,  the  axe  and  the  rods,  to  great  offenders : 
for  these  minor,  and  (if  I  may  ho  term  them)  extra-moral  offeno^ 
the  bent  ihurnJb  was  considered  as  a  sufficient  sign  of  disapprobation, 
vertere  poUicem ;  as  the  pressed  tkumby  premere  poliiceTn,  wa8  a 
mark  of  approving. 

And  really  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  fitness  in  this 
method^  a  correspondency  of  sign  in  the  punishment  to  the  offence  ; 
for  as  the  action  oi'  writuig  is  performed  by  bending  the  thumb 
forward,  the  retroversion,  or  bending  back  of  that  joint,  did  not 
unaptly  point  to  the  opponte  of  that  action^  implying,  that  it  was 
the  will  of  the  audience  that  the  author  should  wnte  no  tnore.  A 
much  more  signiffcant,  a^  well  a.^  more  humane,  way  of  expressing 
that  dejfire,  than  our  custom  of  hissing,  which  is  altogether  senseless 
and  indefensible.  Nor  do  we  find  that  the  Roman  audiences 
deprived  themselves,  by  this  lenity,  of  any  tittle  of  that  supremacy 
which  audience  in  all  agi^  have  thought  them^lves  bound  to 
maintain  over  such  as  have  been  candidntes  for  their  ap|>lause.  On 
the  cjontrary,  by  this  method  they  seem  to  have  had  the  author,  as 
we  should  express  it,  completely  under  finger  and  thumh. 

The  provocations  to  which  a  dramatic  genius  is  exposed  Irom  the 
public  are  so  much  the  more  vexatious,  as  they  are  removed  from 
any  po?»ibility  of  retaliation,  the  hope  of  which  sweetens  mos?t  other 
injuries  :— for  the  public  nmer  writes  itself, — Not  but  something 
very  like  it  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  0,P,  differences.  The 
placards  which  were  nightly  exhibited,  were,  properly  s(>eaking, 
the  composition  of  the  public.^The  public  wrote  them,  the  public 
applauded  them,  and  precious  morceauii;  of  wit  and  elotjuence  they 
were  ;  except  some  few,  of  a  better  quality,  which  it  is  well  known 
were  fumtshed  bv  professed  dramatic  writers.  After  this  specimen 
of  wfwt  the  public  am  do  for  itself,  it  shoidd  be  a  little  slow 
io  coodeoining  what  others  do  for  it. 

As  the  degrees  of  malignancy  vary  in  people  according  as  tlaey 
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^  have  more  or  less  of  the  Old  Serpent  (the  father  of  hisses)  m  their 
oomixisition,  I  have  sometimes  amused  mjself  with  analyzing  this 
many-headed  hydra^  which  calls  itself  the  pubht*,  into  the  component 
parts  of  which  it  is  ^'complicated,  head  and  tail,"  and  seeing  how 
many  varieties  of  the  snake  kind  it  can  aflbrd. 

First,  there  h  the  Common  English  Snake. — This  is  that  part 
of  the  auditory  who  are  always  the  majority  at  damnations,  hot 
who,  having  no  critical  venom  in  themselves  to  sting  them  on,  stay 
till  they  hear  others  hiss,  and  then  join  in  for  company. 

The  Blind  Worm  is  a  species  very  nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing. 
Some  natumhists  have  douoteti  whether  they  are  not  the  same. 

ITie  Rattle  Snake.^ — These  are  your  ohstreperous  talking  critica, 
— -the  impertinent  guides  of  the  pit, — who  will  not  give  a  plain 
man  leave  to  enjoy  an  evening's  entertainment,  but  with  tbdr 
irotby  jai^D,  and  incessant  finding  of  faults,  either  drown  hia 
pleasure  quite,  or  force  him  in  his  ow^n  defence  to  join  in  thdb" 
clamorous  censure-  The  hiss  always  originates  with  these.  When 
this  creature  springs  his  rattle^  you  would  think,  from  the  noise 
it  makes,  there  was  something  in  it;  but  you  have  only  to  cxainine 
the  instrument  from  which  the  noise  proceeds,  and  you  will  find  it 
typical  of  a  critic's  tongue^^ — a  shallow  membrane,  empty,  voluble, 
and  seated  in  the  most  contemptible  part  of  the  creature's  body. 

Tlie  Whip  Snake, — This  is  he  that  lashes  the  poor  author  the 
next  day  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Deaf  Adder,  or  Suixia  Echidna  of  Linnseus*^ — Under  thi» 
head  may  l>e  classed  all  that  portion  of  the  spectators  (for  audience 
they  pro|)erly  are  not)  who  not  finding  the  first  act  of  a  piece 
answer  to  their  preconceived  notions  of  what  a  first  act  should 
be,  like  Obstinate  in  John  Bunyan^  positively  thrust  their  fingent 
in  their  eai-s,  that  they  may  not  hear  a  word,  of  what  is  coming, 
though  perhaps  the  very  next  act  may  be  composed  in  a  style  as 
different  as  possible^  and  be  written  quite  to  their  own  tastei* 
These  Adders  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  because  the 
tuning  of  his  instrument  gave  them  offence. 

I  should  weary  you  and  myself  too,  if  I  were  to  go  through  all 
the  classes  of  the  t>erpent  kind.  Two  ffualities  ai'e  common  to 
them  all.  They  are  aeatures  of  remaikably  cold  digestion^  and 
chiefly  haunt  pits  and  low  grounds. 

I  proceeti  with  more  pleasure  to  give  you  an  account  of  a  Club 
to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong.  There  are  fourteen  of  u% 
who  are  all  authors  that  have  been  once  in  our  lives  what  m  called 
damnecL  We  meet  on  the  anniversaries  of  our  respective  nights, 
and  make  ourselves  merry  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  The  chief 
tenets  which  distinguish  our  society,  and  wliich  every  man  among 
m  ia  bound  to  hold  for  gospel^  are, — 
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That  the  public,  or  mob,  in  all  agns^  have  been  a  set  of  hlmdy 
deaf,  obstinate,  senseless,  illiterate  savages.  That  no  man  of  genius 
in  his  senses  would  be  ambitious  of  pleasing  such  a  mpriciaus^ 
ungrateful  rabble.  That  the  only  legitimate  end  of  writing  for 
tbecn  is  to  pick  their  pockets,  and,  that  failing^  we  are  at  full 
liberty  to  vilify  and  abuse  them  as  much  as  ever  we  think  fit. 

That  authoi^,  by  their  affected  pretences  to  humility,  which 
they  make  use  of  as  a  cloak  to  insinuate  their  writings  into  the 
ealfous  senses  of  the  multitude^  obtuse  to  e\cry  thing  but  the 
grudf^st  flattery,  have  bv  degrees  made  that  great  beast  their 
DMsler;  as  we  may  act  subuaissian  to  children  till  we  are  obliged 
to  pmcti»e  it  in  earnest.  That  authors  are  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered the  masters  and  preceptors  of  the  public,  and  not  vice 
versa.  That  it  was  so  in  the  days  of  Orpheuis,  Linus,  and 
Muaama,  and  would  he  so  again^  if  it  wei'e  not  that  writer*  prove 
tfEitors  to  themselves.  That  in  particular,  in  the  days  of  the 
Brst  of  those  three  great  authois  just  mentioned,  audiences  apjxrar 
to  have  been  perlect  models  of  what  audiences  should  be;  for 
though  along  with  the  trees  and  the  rocks  and  the  wild  creatures, 
which  he  drew  after  him  to  listen  to  his  strains,  some  serpents 
doubtl^^s  came  to  hear  his  music,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one 
among  them  ever  lifted  up  a  dissentient  voice ^  They  knew  what 
was  due  to  authors  in  those  days.  Now  every  stock  and  stone 
turns  into  a  serpent,  and  has  a  voice. 

That  the  terms  '* Courteous  Reader"  and  "Candid  Auditors^** 
as  ha\ing  given  rise  to  a  false  notion  in  tliose  to  whom  they  were 
applied,  as  if  they  conferred  upon  them  some  right,  which  the}/ 
camiot  have^  of  exercising  their  judgments,  ought  to  be  utterly 
hanisheti  and  exploded. 

lliese  are  our  distinguishing  tenets.  To  keep  up  the  memory 
of  the  cause  in  which  we  sufiered,  as  the  ancients  sacrificed  a  goa^ 
a  supposed  unhealthy  animal,  to  ^^sculapius,  on  our  feast-nighta 
we  cut  up  a  gooiie,  an  animal  typical  of  the  pupiilar  voice,  to  the 
deities  of  Candour  and  Patient  Hearing.  A  zealous  member  of 
the  societv  once  proposed  that  we  aliuuld  revive  the  obsolete  luxury 
of  viper*broth  :  but  the  stomachs  of  some  of  the  company  rising  at 
the  proposition,  we  lost  the  benefit  of  that  highly  salutary  and 
antidotal  disk. 

The  privilege  of  admission  to  our  club  is  strictly  limited  to  such 
as  have  been  fairly  damned.  A  piece  tJiat  ha.s  met  with  ever  so 
little  applausse,  that  has  but  languished  its  night  or  two,  and  then 
gone  out>  will  never  entitle  its  author  to  a  seat  among  us.  An 
exception  to  our  usual  readiness  in  conferring  this  privilege  is,  in 
the  case  of  a  wiiter^  who  having  been  once  condenined,  writes 
again,  and  becomes  candidate  lor  a  second  martyrdom.     Simple 
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O?^    BURIAL  SCJCIETIES;   AND  THE   CHARACTEH   OF 
AN  UNDERTAKER 

(I§tl.     Text  OF  taiS) 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Eeflector 

Mil.  UHFLKCTOH,^!  was  amused  the  other  day  with  liaving 
the;  following  notice  thrust  into   ray  hand  by  a  man  who 
^ivcN  fHit  IhIIk  nt  ilie  corner  of  Fleet *inRrket.     Whether  he  saw  any 

tim^rioHtirH  nhniit  ims  Unit  made  hiui  judge  such  notice  seasonable, 
rnniiot  miy  ;  I  might  perhaps  carry  in  a  countenance  (naturally  not 
%i'ry  Horid)  tvtwuH  of  a  lever  which  had  not  long  left  me.  Those 
fitllnwn  have  a  good  instinctive  way  of  guessing  at  the  sort  of  people 
iliat  aiv  likeliest  to  pay  attention  to  their  paiiers. 

"  DtiuiAL  Society 

•'  A  frtvourabit;  opf>ort unity  now  offers  to  any  person,  of  either 
wjti  who  would  wiiih  to  be  buried  in  a  genteel  manner^  by  [mying 
11111^  filiiltiii^  entmntH*,  and  two-pence  per  week  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•Um'Ii.  Mt  inbtT!*  to  be  Iree  in  six  months.  The  money  to  l>e  paid 
Ml  Mr,  MiildU'tuii'«»  at  the  sign  of  the  First  and  the  Last,  Stone- 
I'littrr'n-Hli'wt,  Fltvt-market,  The  deceased  to  be  funiished  as 
tulliiWH ;  A  wtnnig  elm  coffin,  coveretl  with  superfine  black,  and 
flnimhiHl  with  two  mw«,  all  mund^  close  drove,  be^t  japanned  naili^ 
liud  HilmiUHi  with  ornamental  drapat  a  handsome  plate  of  in^rip- 
IIm  '.  ,1  HUnc^  and  Flo  war  beoeath,  and  four  pair  of  handsome 
hi  4b  wiinight  grip<»;  tfatcotTm  to  be  well  pitched,  lined, 

«mm)  iMOtid   vt\\h  tine  Cfftpt;  «  ftwadeciiue  crape  shroud,  cap,  and 
|illltiu.      V\^  i\in\  a  haltiMiM  VQllpet  |Mlll,  tliree  gentlemen's  cloaks, 
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three  t!ra|:>e  hatbands  three  hoods  and  scadk,  and  six  pair  of  gloves ; 
two  iKirters  equipped  to  attend  the  funeral,  a  man  to  attend  the 
sune  witli  band  nnd  glovei* ;  abo^  the  burial  tees  paid,  if  not  exceed- 
ii^  one  guinea." 

**  Man^*^  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  *'  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in 
ashes,  and  poinpoois  in  the  grave."  Whoever  drew  up  this  little 
adrertisemeut,  certainly  understood  this  appetite  in  the  species,  and 
has  made  abundant  provision  for  it.  It  really  almost  induces  a 
icEdiurn  vitw  upon  one  to  read  it.  Methinks  1  could  be  willing  to 
die,  in  death  to  be  8o  attended.  The  two  rows  all  round  close- 
drove  best  black  japanned  nails, — how  feelingly  do  they  invite  and 
almost  irretiistibly  pt  rsuatle  us  to  come  and  be  fastened  down  !  what 
aching  head  can  resist  the  temptation  to  repose,  which  the  crape 
fihrouo,  the  cap,  and  the  pillow  present :  wltat  sting  is  theix^  in  ■ 
dtetht  which  the  handles  with  wrought  gripes  are  nat  calculated  to 
pluck  away  ?  what  %ictory  in  tbe  grave,  which  the  drops  and  the 
velvet  pall  do  not  render  at  least  extremely  disputable;  but  above 
all,  the  pretty  emblematic  plate  with  the  Angel  above  and  the 
Flower  beneath,  takes  me  mightily. 

Tlie  notice  gt>es  on  to  inform  \i%  that  though  the  society  has 
been  establi^nhed  but  a  very  few  years,  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
persons  hi^ve  put  down  their  names.  It  is  really  an  affecting  con- 
nderation  to  think  of  so  many  j>oor  people,  of  tbe  industrious  and 
hmid  working  cla»s  (ibr  none  but  such  would  be  possessed  of  such  a 
gtenerouA  forethought)  clubbing  their  twopences  to  save  the  reproach 
af  a  parish  funeral.  Many  a  poor  fellow^  I  dare  awear^  has  that 
Angel  and  Flower  kept  from  the  Angel  and  Punchbowl,  while,  to 
provide  himself  a  bier,  be  has  curtailed  luinself  of  beer.  Many  a 
savory  morsel  has  the  living  body  Iwen  deprived  oi^  that  the  lite* 
le^  one  might  be  ser\^ed  up  in  a  richer  state  to  the  worm*.  And 
BUref  if  the  body  could  understand  the  actions  of  the  soul,  and 
entertain  generous  notion?^  of  things^  it  would  thank  its  provident 
partner^  that  she  had  been  more  solicitous  to  defend  it  ti'om  dis- 
honours at  it**  dissolution,  than  careful  to  pamper  it  with  good 
thJngs  in  the  time  of  it^  union,  tf  (Jjesar  were  chiefly  anxious  at 
luM  death  how  he  might  die  most  decently,  every  Burial  Society 
may  be  considered  as  a  Club  of  Ca?sai^, 

Nothing  tends  tti  keep  up,  in  the  imaginations  of  the  poorer  sort 
of  people,  a  generous  horror  of  the  workhouse  more  than  the  manner 
in  which  pauper  funerals  sjtq  conducted  in  this  metropolis.  The 
coffin  notning  but  a  few  naked  planks,  coarsely  put  together^— the 
want  of  a  pall  (that  decent  and  well-iuwigineil  veil,  which,  hiding 
the  coffin  that  hides  the  body,  keeps  that  which  would  shock  us  at 
two  removes  from  us),  the  coloured  coats  of  the  men  that  are  hired, 
at  cheap  rates^  to  carry  the  body, — altogether,  give  the  notion  of 
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flU  tbe  ^j  after.     Thej  hare  a 


If  tbtrr  H«T  tiniig  m  tfe  inmctin  aned  hvm  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  SfUmmMiti^m-tltivst,  whiA  plenes  me  less  tiun  tbe  rest^  it 
k  to  fimJ,  tbal  tbc  «iit  piir  of  gkrm  are  to  be  returDed,  tbat  they 
ure  only  letit,  or,  •«  the  biU  ixpraM*  it,  tar  iik,  on  the  occasion, 
Tfie  hood,  iGUfit,  and  bathmidi^  amy  piopaly  enouj^  be  ^ven  up 
after  tbe  mkmmtj :  the  doaka  no  gentlanm  would  think  nf  keep- 
ing ;  but  a  pair  of  do^es,  once  fitted  qsl^  oaght  not  in  courtesy  to 
he  re-deipanded.  The  wearer  dioQld  certainj^  have  the  fee-simple 
of  theui.  The  cost  woaM  be  btit  trifling,  and  they  would  be  a 
proper  mcinoria]  of  the  day.  Hits  part  of  the  Proposal  wants 
rocoafidoing*  It  u  not  conceived  in  the  same  liberal  way  of 
thinktti|^  a*  the  rwt.  I  am  also  a  little  doubtful  whether  the 
limit,  within  which  the  burial -fee  m  made  payable,  should  not  be 
extended  to  thirty  shillings. 

Some  proviMjon  too  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  made  in  favour  of 
thoM!  wefl-intentioned  persons  and  well-wishers  to  the  fund,  who^ 
hiivin^  ail  along  paid  their  suWriptions  regularly^  are  so  unfor- 
tiitiHte  /u*  to  die  before  the  six  months^  whicb  would  entitle  them 
tir  their  freedom,  are  quite  completed.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a 
mori'  dihtn^Hing  case  than  that  of  a  poor  fellow  lingering  on  in  a 
consumption  till  the  period  of  hia  freeci«ni  is  almost  in  siglit,  and 
then  finding  himself  going  with  a  velocity  which  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  he  nhrill  \ye  entitled  to  his  funeral  honours  ;  bin  quota  to 
which  h<*  neviTthelesfl  Kqueezes  oiit^  to  the  diminution  of  the  com- 
ftirt-H  rt'hii'h  sickjieHs  demands.  I  think,  in  such  caiM?s,  some  of  the 
conhihuU^iii'tiioney  ought  to  revert.  With  some  such  moditrcii- 
tioDH,  which  might  easily  he  introduced,  I  see  nothing  in  thet^e 
PropoMfilri  ijf  Mr,  Middleton  which  is  not  strictly  fair  and  genteel ; 
and  heartily  recommend  them  to  all  persons  of  moderate  incomes, 
in  either  hox»  who  arc  willing  that  this  perishable  part  of  them 
ikhonld  quit  the  nccnc  of  its  mortal  activities,  with  as  handsome 
dmaniAtniun'i^  a^  fKV^^ihle, 

BAn'  1  unit  the  •suhjecU  I  must  guaixl  my  readers  against  a 
•aftudld^  whicn  tliey  may  \w  apt  to  take  at  the  place  whence  these 
Pm^iOKalii  purpurt  to  lie  issued.  From  the  sign  of  the  First  and 
ibo  /,iwj|,  Ihey  may  ninchtde  that  Mr.  Middleton  is  some  publican^ 
w  [\i\  in  aavembliiig  a  dub  of  thb  d«icnptiati  at  hi$  hou^^  may  have 
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the  club  is  pretendeii  to  he  instituted,  I  must  set  them 
informing  them  that  the  issuer  of  these  Proposals  is  no 
publican,  though  he  hangs  out  a  sign,  but  an  houej^t  superin- 
tendent of  funerals,  who,  ny  the  device  of  a  Ci-aiile  and  a  Coffin^ 
connecting  both  ends  of  human  existence  together,  hajs  most  in- 
geniously contrived  to  insinuate,  that  the  framers  of  these  first 
and  last  rieceptacles  of  mankind  divide  this  our  life  betwixt  them* 
und  timt  all  that  po^es  from  the  midwife  to  the  undertaker  nia>\ 
in  strict  propriety,  go  for  nothing  :  an  a«rfu[  and  instructive  lesson 
to  human  vanity. 

Looking  over  some  papers  lately  that  fell  into  mv  hands  by 
<;hance^  and  appear  to  nave  Ijeen  written  aljout  the  htiginning  of 
the  hvst  Centura,  I  *iturabled^  among  the  rest,  upon  the  following 
short  Essay,  which  the  writer  calls  ^'  The  Character  of  an  Under- 
taker,^*  It  is  written  with  some  stiffness  and  peculiarities  of  style, 
but  some  parts  of  it,  I  think,  not  unaptly  characterise  the  profession 
to  which  Mr.  Middleton  has  the  honour  to  belong*  The  writer 
doubtless  had  in  hh  mind  the  entertaining  character  of  Sable^  in 
Steele's  excellent  oometly  of  the  FwneraL 


CHAKACrEB   OF   AN    UNDEftTAK£E 

"He  is  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  burials  and  mourning 
a««erablies,  grand  marshal  at  funeral  prixsessions,  the  only  true 
yeoman  of  the  hiitdy,  over  which  he  exercises  a  dictatorial  authority 
from  the  moment  that  the  breath  has  taken  leave  to  that  of  ife 
final  commitment  to  the  eai-th.  His  ministry  begins  where  the 
physician's,  the  lawyer'is,  and  the  divine's,  end.  Or  if  some  part  of 
the  functions  of  the  latter  run  parallel  with  his,  it  is  only  in 
o-rdine  ad  apiritiiaHft.  His  temporalities  remain  unquestioned. 
He  is  arbitrator  of  all  questions  of  honour  which  may  concern  the 
defunct ;  and  upon  sliglit  inspection  will  prououuce  how  long  he 
DJay  remain  in  this  upper  vvorld  with  credit  to  himself,  and  when 
it  will  be  prudent  for  his  reputation  that  he  should  retire.  His 
determination  in  these  points  is  peremptory  and  without  appeal. 
Yet,  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to  his  profeSHion,  he  meddles  not  out 
of  his  own  aphere.  With  the  good  or  bad  actions  of  the  deceased 
in  his  life-time  be  has  nothing  to  do.  He  leaves  the  friends  of 
the  dead  man  to  form  their  own  conjectures  as  to  the  place  to 
which  the  departed  spirit  is  gone.  His  care  is  only  about  the 
exuviae.  He  concerns  not  himself  even  about  the  body^  as  it  is  a 
structure  of  parts  internal^  and  a  wonderful  microcosm.  He  leaves 
iueh  curious  speculations  to  the  anatomy  professor.  Or,  if  any 
thing,  he  is  avei'se  to  such  wanton  enquiriesj  as  delighting  rather 
that  the  parts  which  he  lias  care  of  should  be  returned  to  their 
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kindred  du8t  in  m  handsome  and  unnmtilateil  condition  as  possible ; 
that  the  grave  should  have  its  full  and  unimpaired  tribute, — ^a  com- 
plete and  juat  carcass*  Nor  is  he  only  careful  to  provide  for  the 
Dody's  entircness,  but  for  its  accoinuiodation  and  ornament.  He 
orders  the  fashion  of  its  clothes,  and  desi^rns  the  symmetry  of  its 
dwelling.  Iti;  vanity  has  an  innocent  survi%^al  in  bim.  He  is  bed- 
maker  to  the  dead.  The  pillows  which  he  lays  never  rumple.  The 
day  of  interment  is  the  theatre  iu  which  he  displays  the  my^terie* 
of  his  art.  It  is  hard  to  describe  what  he  is,  or  rather  to  tell  what 
he  is  not,  on  that  day :  for,  being  neither  kinsman,  servant,  nor 
frjend^  he  in  all  in  turns ;  a  transcendent,  iiinning  through  all  thfjse 
relations,  Hia  office  is  to  supply  the  place  of  self -agency  in  the 
family,  who  are  presumed  incaj>able  of  it  through  gi'ief.  He  i* 
eyes,  and  eai^,  and  hands,  to  the  whole  hou^hald.  A  draught  of 
wine  ctinnot  go  round  to  the  mourners,  but  he  mu«t  minister  it. 
A  chair  may  hardly  be  restored  to  its  place  by  a  less  solemn  hand 
than  his.  He  takes  upon  himself  all  functions,  and  is  a  sort  of 
ephemeral  major-domo  !  He  distributes  his  attentions  among  tht- 
company  a^sembleil  according  to  the  degi'ee  of  affliction,  which  he 
calculates  from  the  degree  of  kin  to  the  deceased ;  &nd  mm^heJ^^ 
them  accordingly  in  the  procession.  He  himself  is  of  a  sad  and 
trbtlul  countenance ;  yet  such  as  (if  well  eKamined)  is  not  without 
some  show  of  jjatience  and  resignation  at  bottom :  prefiguring,  a!^ 
it  were,  to  the  friends  of  the  deceasetl,  what  their  grief  shall  be 
when  the  hand  of  Time  shall  have  softened  and  taken  down  the 
bitterness  of  their  Hrst  anguish ;  so  handsomely  can  he  fore-shape 
and  anticipate  the  work  of  Time,  Lastly,  w4th  his  wand,  as  with 
another  divining  rod,  he  calculates  the  depth  of  earth  at  which 
the  bones  of  the  dead  man  may  rest,  which  he  ordinarily  contrives 
may  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  this  earth,  as  may 
frustrate  the  profane  attempts  of  such  as  would  violate  his  repose, 
yet  sufficiently  on  this  side  the  centre  to  give  his  friends  hopes  of 
an  easy  and  practicable  resurrection.  And  here  we  leave  him, 
casting  in  dust  to  dust,  which  is  the  last  friendly  office  that  he 
undertaJces  to  do.*' 

^^SB^^^$  your  pardon  for  detaining  you  so  long  among  "  grav^, 
and  worms,  and  epitaphs," 

I  am,  Sir, 

Vour  humble  servant, 

MoiUTUE^S. 


^F  SHAKSPEAEE    07 

ON  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SHAKSFEARE,  CONSIDERED 
^VITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIH  FITNI':SS  FOR  STAGE 
HEPHESENTATION 


(1811.     TErr  of  1818) 

TAKING  a  turn  the  other  day  in  the  Abbey,  T  was  struck  with 
the  affected  attitittte  of  a  figure,  which  1  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  before,  and  which  upon  examination  provt^J  to  be  a 
whole-length  of  the  celebratetl  Mr.  Garriek.  Though  I  would  not 
^o  ^o  far  with  some  good  catholics  abroad  as  to  shut  players 
altogether  out  of  consecrated  ground,  yet  I  own  I  was  not  a  little 
Lndalisted  at  the  introduction  of  theatrical  airs  and  gestures  into 
V  place  set  apart  to  remind  u^  of  the  saddest  realities.  Going 
neareTj  I  found  inscribed  under  this  harlequin  figure  the  following 
Ibes  : — 

To  pftint  fkir  Naiure,  by  divine  command. 
Her  magk  pencil  tn  hss  glovi  mg  hand, 
A  Shaksipeare  lOss:  then  to  expand  his  rame 
Wide  o'er  this  breathing  world,  a.  Garrick  came. 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  forma  the  Poet  d/ew^ 
The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew  ; 
Though,  like  the  bafd  himself,  m  night  they  lay^ 
Immortal  Garrick  call'd  them  back  to  day; 
And  till  Eternity  with  power  sublirne, 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  houf  oT  hoary  Time, 
SMAKsrEjiRK  and  Gaiirick  like  twin  stars  shall  shine, 
And  carih  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine. 

U  would  bo  an  insult  to  my  readei-s'  understandings  to  attempt 
any  thing  like  a  criticism  on  this  farrago  offal.se  thoughts  and  non- 
sense. But  the  reflection  it  led  me  into  was  a  kind  of  wonder,  how, 
Itoid  the  clays  of  the  actor  here  celebrated  to  our  owti,  it  (ihouid 
have  been  the  fashion  to  compliment  every  performer  in  his  turn, 
that  has  hod  the  hick  to  please  the  town  in  any  of  the  great 
chiiractei's  of  Shak^penre^  with  the  notion  of  posses.sing  a  fnind 
C''  '^   with   the  pftet^s  :    how  people  should    come   thiLs   un- 

B*  i  hly  to  confound  llie  power  of  originating  poetical  imager 

and  conceptions  with  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  read  or  recite  the 

ne  when  put  into  words ;  ^  or  what  connection  that  absolute 
tery  over  the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  which  a  great  dramatic 

*  ft  is  observable  that  we  fall  into  this  confusion  only  in  dramatic  recitations.  We 
never  dream  that  the  gentteman  who  reads  Lucretius  in  public  with  great  applause, 
ia  therefore  a  great  poet  and  philosopher ;  nor  do  we  find  thai  Tqhi  Davies,  the 
boalueileT,  who  is  recorded  to  have  recited  the  Paradise  Lost  better  than  any 
man  in.  England  in  his  day  (though  1  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  he  some 
iitiKtake  in  this  trsidition)  wa&  therefore,  by  his  intimate  friends,  E«i  upon  a  level 
wirh  Milton, 
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poet  poMiMCi,  hatfl  with  those  loir  tricks  udod  Uie  eje  and  ear^ 
which  a  pla?er  bf  observtog  a  few  getieral  effects,  which  some 
conmion  passion,  as  grie^  ^^i^*^*  ^-  usuatlv  has  upion  the  gestures 
aod  exterior, cao  so  ea«ilj  corapass.  To  know  the  internal  workings 
and  movements  of  a  great  mind,  of  an  Otbello  or  a  Hamlet  for 
iDstanc!e,  the  when  and  the  wk^  and  the  how  far  they  should  be 
moved  ;  to  what  pitch  a  p^ion  is  becoming ;  to  give  the  reins  and 
to  pull  in  the  cum  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  drawing  in  or 
tbe  slackening  is  most  graceful ;  seems  to  demand  a  reach  of  intellect 
of  a  vastly  different  extent  from  that  which  is  employed  upcm  the 
bare  imitation  of  the  signs  of  these  pa^iom  in  the  countenance  or 
gesture,  which  signs  are  usually  observed  to  be  most  lively  and  em* 
phatic  in  the  weaker  sort  of  minds,  and  which  signs  can  after  all 
but  indicate  some  passion,  aa  I  said  before,  anger,  or  grief,  gener- 
ally ;  but  of  the  motives  aod  grounds  of  the  passion,  wherein  it 
differs  from  the  same  passion  in  low  and  vulgar  natin^es^  of  these  the 
actor  can  give  no  more  ide^i  bv  bts  face  or  ges^ture  than  the  eye 
(without  a  metaphor)  can  speaV,  or  the  muscle  utter  inteJligihle 
sounds*  But  such  is  the  instantaneous  nflturo  of  the  impressions 
which  we  take  in  at  the  eye  and  ear  at  a  playhouse,  compared  with 
the  slow  apprehension  oftentimes  of  the  imaerstanding  in  reading, 
that  we  are  apt  not  only  to  sink  the  play-writer  in  the  consideration 
which  we  pay  to  the  actor,  but  even  to  identify  in  our  minds  in  a 
perverse  manner,  the  actor  with  the  character  which  he  represents.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  frequent  playgoer  to  disembarrass  the  idea  of  tlan))et 
from  the  jjerson  and  voice  of  Mr.  K.  We  speak  of  Lady  Maclieth, 
while  we  are  in  reality  thinking  of  Mrs,  S-  Nor  is  this  confusion 
incidental  alone  to  unlettered  persons,  who,  not  possessing  the 
advanttLge  of  reading,  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  stage- 
player  for  all  the  pleasure  which  they  can  receive  from  the  drama, 
and  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  what  an  author  is  cannot  be  made 
comprehensible  without  some  pain  and  perplexity  of  mind  :  the 
error  is  one  from  which  persons  otherwise  not  meanly  lettered,  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  extricate  th em-selves, 

N«vfr  let  nic  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  the  very  high  degree 
of  satisfaction  which  I  received  some  yenv^  bai-k  fi-om  seeing  for 
the  first  time  a  tragedy  of  Shaksijeaix-  |X'rformed,  in  which  these 
two  great  |H'rformers  sustained  the  princiiml  parts.  It  seeiiK*d  to 
embody  and  realiKe  conceptions  which  had  hitherto  assumed  no 
distinct  shape.  But  dearly  do  we  pay  all  our  life  after  for  this 
juvenile  pleasure,  this  sense  of  distinctness.  When  the  novelty  is 
past,  we  find  to  our  cost  that  instead  of  realizing  an  idea,  we  have 
tmlv  materialized  and  brought  down  a  tine  visiotJ  to  the  standard  of 
flcHh  and  blood.  We  have  let  go  a  dream,  in  quest  of  an  unattain- 
tble  Bubst^ice, 
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How  cniellj  this  operates  upon  the  mind,  to  have  its  free  con- 
ceptions thus  crampt  and  pressed  down  to  the  measure  of  a 
stmit -lacing  actuality,  may  be  judged  from  that  delightful  sensation 
of  freshntes,  with  which  we  turn  to  those  plays  of  Shakspeare 
which  have  escaped  heing  performed,  and  to  those  passagxis  in  the 
acting  plays  of  the  same  writer  which  have  happily  been  left  out  in 
pe  rformance ,  H  o  w  far  t  h  e  very  c  us  torn  of  hearing  any  t  h  i  ng  5p  tnitedf 
withers  and  blows  upon  a  fine  passage,  may  be  seen  in  those 
speeches  from  Henry  the  Fifth,  &c-  which  are  current  in  the 
tnotiihs  of  school-boys  from  their  being  to  be  found  in  Enfield 
Speakers^  and  such  kind  of  hooks,  I  confess  myself  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  that  cek-brated  solilociuy  in  Hani  let,  be- 
ginning  **  To  oe  or  not  to  be/'  or  to  tell  whetuer  it  be  good,  bad^ 
or  indiftenent,  it  has  been  so  handled  and  pawed  about  by 
declamatory  bovs  and  men,  and  torn  so  inhumanly  from  its  living 
place  and  principle  of  continuity  in  the  play,  till  it  is  become  to  me 
a  perfect  dead  member. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that 
the  ptavs  of  Shakspeare  are  less  calculated  for  performance  on  a 
sta^  t4an  those  of  almost  any  other  dramatist  whatever.  Their  dis- 
tmgllished  excellence  is  a  reason  that  they  shouici  be  so.  There  is 
©a  'much  in  them,  which  comes  not  under  the  province  of  acting, 
with  which  eye,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  ha^e  nothing  to  do. 

The  glory  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  personate  passion,  and  the  tum& 
of  passion  ;  and  the  more  coarse  and  palpable  the  passion  is,  the 
more  hold  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  spectators  the  performer 
ob^nously  possesses-  For  this  reason,  scoldmg  scenes,  scenes  where 
two  per&ons  talk  themselves  into  a  fit  of  fury,  and  then  in  a 
fiurpnsing  manner  talk  themselves  out  of  it  again,  have  alwavs  been 
the  most  popular  upon  our  stage.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  because 
the  spectators  are  nere  most  palpably  appealed  to,  they  are  the 
proper  judges  in  this  war  of  words,  they  are  the  legitimate  ring 
that  should  be  fonned  round  such  "intellectual  prize-fighters." 
Talking  is  the  direct  object  of  the  imitation  here.  But  in  all  the  best 
dramas,  and  in  Shakspeare  above  all,  how  obvious  it  is,  that  the 
form  of  Bpeaking,  whether  it  be  in  soliloquy  or  dialogue,  is  only  a 
cnedtom^  and  often  a  highly  artificial  one,  for  putting  the  reader  or 
apectator  into  possession  of  that  knowledge  ol  the  inner  structure 
and  workings  of  mind  in  a  character,  which  he  could  otherwise 
never  have  arrived  at  in  that  form  of  composition  by  any  gift 
short  of  intuition.  We  do  here  as  we  do  with  novels  written  in 
the  epistolaTy  form.  How  many  improprieties,  perfect  solecisms 
IB  letter- writing,  do  we  put  up  with  in  Clarissa  and  other  books, 
for  the  sake  of  the  delight  which  that  form  upon  the  whole 
gives  ua. 


iTwirat 


fiat  tbc  pfrtarc  of  ttage  nipniMMtalino  ndQCBi  evor  thmg  to  a 
eontnpvasT  of  ddcatm.  Evm  ^^ncto^  ^^m  the 
of  BAjAsrt  to  the  Affjnki^  tiDHiditf  of 
p2«r  the  ofmior.  TIk  Uih  ifiiliii^M  of  Mamma  A&d  Juliet, 
iOTer-«w«et  wmm^  of  lo««i:^  Ioi^bs  far  niglit ;  the  axire 
mod  mend  wrnm^m^  of  iioptial  dnUoqaT  hetveeii  aa 
OtMlo  or  A  Po^cvoa*  wHh  thfir  mama  wi^ 
which  are  io  dehghtliil  in  the  ramimg,  a*  when  v^e  read  of  those 
jdollirfiil  HaJlianpf*  in  Fanidke — 


faBAfd  in  lizppjr 


bf  the  inheffint  fiiult  of  «tage  reptcinuitatjcui^  how  ar€  th»e  things 
aaOied  and  turned  itom  their  r&j  native  by  tieici£  expo^  to  a 
loree  aflsemhlv ;  wfaeD  such  speeches  as  Imogen  aiddicsses  to  her 
lora,  oome  drawling  otit  of  the  mouth  of  a  hired  actre^  whose 
eoorMwt  thou^  dpidiiuiU  j  addr^sed  to  the  personated  Fosthumus, 
is  tPftiiffctftly  aunad  at  the  ipectators>  who  are  to  judge  of  her 
endearments  and  her  retumd  of  love. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  h  perhaps  that  bj  which,  nmoe  the 
daj»  of  fietterton,  a  succession  of  popular  performers  hare  had  the 
greatest  ambition  to  dktiiigtiiah  themselves.  The  length  of  the 
part  may  be  one  of  their  reasons.  But  for  the  character  itself,  we 
find  it  in  a  play,  and  therefore  we  judge  it  a  fit  subject  of 
dramatic  representation.  The  play  itself  abounds  in  maxims  and 
refiexioDS  beyond  any  other,  and  therefore  we  consider  it  as  a  proper 
Tehicle  for  conveying  moral  instruction.  But  Hamlet  himMflf — 
what  does  he  surfer  meanwhile  by  being  dra|^ged  forth  as  a  public 
schoolmaster,  to  give  lectures  to  the  crowd  1  Why,  nine  parts  m  ten 
of  what  Hamlet  does,  are  transactions  between  him^lf  and  his 
moral  sense,  thev  are  the  effusions  of  his  solitary  musings,  which 
he  retires  to  holes  and  comer*  and  the  most  sequestered  pai-ts  of 
the  palace  to  pour  forth  ;  or  rather,  they  are  the  silent  meditations 
with  which  his  bosom  is  bursting,  reduced  to  words  for  the  sake  of 
the  reader,  who  must  else  remain  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  there. 
These  pmfound  sorrows,  these  light-and -noise-abhorring  rumina- 
tions, which  the  tongue  scarce  dares  utter  to  deaf  walls  and 
chambers,  how  can  they  be  represented  by  a  g^ticulating  actor, 
wht)  comes  and  mouths  them  out  before  an  audience,  making  four 
hundred  people  his  confidants  at  once  ?  I  say  not  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  actor  so  to  do ;  he  must  pronounce  them  ore  rotundo^ 
he  must  accompany  them  with  his  eye,  he  must  insinuate  them  into 
his  auditory  by  some  trick  of  eye,  tone,  or  gesture,  or  he  fails.  He 
must  be  thinking  all  the  while  of  his  Oippearance^  because  he 
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knows  th4it  all  the  while  the  ^peetators  are  judging  of  it.     And 
tills  is  the  way  to  represent  the  shy,  negligent,  retiring  Hamlet 

It  is  true  that  there  i«  no  other  mode  of  conveying  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  thought  and  feeling  to  a  greftt  portion  of  the  audience,  who 
otfierwise  would  never  earn   it   for   themselves   by   reading,  and 
the   intellectual    acquisition   gained    this    way   may,  for  aught   1 
know,  be  inestimable  ;  but  I  am  not  arguing  that  Hamlet  should 
not   be  acted,  [but  how  mueh  Hamlet  is  made  another  thing  by 
being  acted.     I  have  heard  much  of  the  wonders  which  Garrick 
performed   in  this  part ;    but   as  I  never  saw  him,   I   must   have 
leave   to  doubt   whether  the  representation    of  such   a  character 
caine    within    the   province  of  his   art*     Those    who    tell    me    of 
hiJii^  sp^k  of  his  eye,  of  the  magic  of  his  eye,  and  of  his  com- 
manding^ voice  :  physsical  properties,  vastly  desirable  in  an  actor, 
and    without    which    he  can    never    insinuate   meaning    into    an 
auditory, — but  what  have  they  to  do  with   Hamlet?  what  have 
they   to   do    with    intellect  ?     In   fact,    the    things  aimed    at  in 
theatrical   representation,    are  to  arrest  the  spectator's  eve  upon 
the  form  and  the  gestui-e,  and  so  to  gain  a  more  favourable  hearing 
to  what  is  spoken  ;  it  is  not  what  the  character  ib^  but  how  he 
looks  ;  not  what  he  says,  but  how  he  speaks  it.     I  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  if  the  plav    of  Hamlet   were  i^Titten   over   again    by 
some  such  writer  a^  ftankisj  or  Lillo,  retaining  the  prcKesa  of  the 
«iory,   but  totally  omitting  all  the  poetry  of  it,   all   the  divine 
"  rtures  of  Shakspearc,  his  stupendous  intellect ;  and  only  taking 
to  give  OS  enough  of  passionate  dialogue,  which  Banks  or  Lillo 
were  never  at  a  loss  to  furnish ;  1  see  not  how  the  effect  could  be 
much   ciilferent  upon  an  audience,  nor   how   the  actor  has  it   in 
hie    power    to  represent   Shakspeare    to    us    differently    from    his 
representation  of  Banky  or  Lillo.     Hamlet  would  still  be  a  youth- 
ful   accomplished  prince,  and  must   be  gracefully  personated  ;  he 
might  be  puzzled  in  his  mind,  wavering  in  his  conduct,  seemingly- 
cruel  to  Ophelia,  he  might  see  a  ghost,  and  start  at  it,  and  address 
it  kindly  when  he  found  it  to  be  nis  father;  all  this  in  the  poorest 
and  most  homely  language  of  the  ser vilest  creeper  after  nature 
that  ever  consulted  the  palate  of  an  audience;  without  troubling 
Shakspeare  for   the  matter :    and  I  see  not  but  there  would  he 
worn  for  all  the  |Kiwer  which  an  actor  has,  to  display  itself.     All 
the  passions  and  changes  of  passion  might  remain  :  for  those  are 
mucn  less  difficult  to  write  or  act  than  is  thought^  it  is  a  trick  easy 
to  be  attained,  it  is  but  rising  or  falling  a  note  or  two  in   the 
voice,  a  whii>per  with  a  significant  foreboding  look  to  announce  its 
approach,  and  so  contagious  the  counterfeit  appearance  of  any 
emotion  is,  that  let  the  words  be  what  they  will,  tne  look  and  tone 
shall  carry  it  off  and  make  it  pass  for  deep  skill  in  the  passions. 
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It  is  common  for  people  to  talk  of  Shakspearc's  pldjs  being  bo 
natural ;  that  every  body  can  understand  him.  They  are  natural 
indeed,  they  are  groundecl  deep  in  nature,  so  deep  that  the  depth 
of  them  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  us.  You  shall  hear  the 
same  persons  say  that  George  Bamwelt  is  very  natural,  and 
OtheJIo  is  very  natural,  that  they  are  both  very  deep^  and  to 
them  they  are  the  same  kind  of  thing.  At  the  one  they  sit  and 
shed  tears*  because  a  good  sort  of  young  man  is  tempted  by  a 
naughty  woman  to  commit  a  trifiing  peccadillo^  the  murder  of 
an  uncle  or  so,^  that  is  all,  and  so  comes  to  an  untimely  end,  which 
is  80  Tfioving ;  and  at  the  other,  because  a  blackamoor  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy  kills  his  innocent  white  wife  ;  and  the  odds  are  that 
ninety -nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  willingly  behold  the  same 
catastrophe  happen  to  both  the  heroes,  and  have  thought  the  rope 
more  due  to  Othello  than  to  Barnwell.  For  of  the  texture  of 
Othello's  mind,  the  inward  construction  marvellously  laid  open 
with  all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  heroic  confidences  and  its 
human  misgivings,  it«  agonies  of  hate  springing  from  the  depths 
of  love,  they  see  no  more  than  the  spectators  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
who  pay  their  pennies  a-piece  to  look  through  the  man's  telescope 
in  Leicester-fields,  see  ixito  the  inward  plot  and  topography  of 
the  moon.  Some  dim  thing  or  other  they  see,  they  see  an  actor 
personating  a  passion,  of  grief,  or  anger,  for  instance,  and  they 
recognize  it  as  a  copy  of  the  usual  external  effects  of  such  passions ; 
or  at  least  as  being  true  to  that  Bymhol  of  ike  emotion  which 
passes  current  at  the  theatre  for  ii,  for  it  is  often  no  more  than 
that ;  but  of  the  grounds  of  the  pajision,  its  correspondence  to  a 
great  or  heroic  nature,  which  is  the  only  worthy  object  of  tragedy, 
— that  common  auditors  know  any  thing  of  this,  or  can  have  any 
such  notions  dinned  into  them  by  the  mere  strength  of  an  actor  s 
lungs, — that  appi^hensioiis  foreign  to  them  should  be  thus  infused 
into  them  by  storm,  I  can  neither  believe,  nor  understand  how  it 
can  be  possible. 

We  talk  of  Shakspeare*s  admirable  observation  of  life,  when  we 
should  feel,  that  not  from  a  petty  inquisition  into  those  cheap  and 

*  Ef  this  note  could  hope  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  the  Managers,  I  would  entreat 
and  beg  of  them,  in  the  name  of  both  the  GaMertes,  that  this  insult  upon  the  morality 
of  the  coTumon  people  of  London  should  cease  to  be  eternally  repeated  in  the  holiday 
weeks.  Why  are  the  'Prentices  of  this  famous  and  well-governed  city,  instead  of 
an  amusement,  to  he  treated  over  and  over  again  with  the  nauseous  sermon  af 
George  Barnwell  ?  Why  at  the  end  of  their  vis  toes  [vistas]  are  we  to  place  the  gaihvi  ? 
Were  I  an  uncle,  I  should  not  much  like  a  nephew  of  mine  to  have  such  an  e^ampfe 
placed  before  his  eyes.  It  \%  really  making  unclomurder  too  trivial  to  exhibit  tt  as 
done  upon  such  slight  motives  ;— it  is  attiibuting  too  much  to  such  characters  as 
Millwood  ;^it  is  putting  things  into  the  heads  of  good  young  men,  which  they  would 
never  otherwise  have  dreamed  of.  Uncles  that  think  any  thing  of  their  lives,  should 
fairly  petition  the  ChAmberlatn  againit  it. 
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ef«cy-dAT  characters  which  surrounded  him,  as  they  surround  us,  but 
froni  his  own  mind,  which  was,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Ben  Jon  son 'b, 
the  veiy  "sphere  of  humanity,"  he  fetched  those  ima^^  of  virtue 
and  of  knowledge,  of  which  every  one  of  us  recognizing  a  part,  think 
we  coiDpreheiid  in  our  natures  the  whole  ;  and  often  timers  mistake 
the  powers  which  he  |Misitivelv  creates  in  us,  for  nothing  more  than 
indigenous  faculties  of  our  own  minds,  wiiich  only  waited  the  appli- 
cation of  corresponding  virtues  in  him  to  return  a  full  and  clear 
echo  of  the  same. 

To  return  to  Hamlet. — Among  the  distinguishing  features  of 
that  wonderful  character,  one  of  the  most  interesting  (yet  painful) 
is  that  soreness  of  mind  which  maken  him  treat  the  intrusions  of 
Polonius  with  harshness,  and  that  iLspenty  which  he  puts  on  in  his 
interviews  with  Ophelia.  These  tokens  of  an  unhinged  mind  {if 
they  be  not  mixed  in  the  latter  case  with  a  profound  artifice  of  love, 
to  atienate  Ophelia  by  affected  discourtesies,  so  to  prepare  her  mind 
for  the  breaking  off*  of  that  loving  intercourse,  which  can  no  longer 
find  a  place  amidst  business*  so  serious  as  that  which  he  has  to  do) 
are  parts  of  his  character,  which  to  reconcile  with  our  admiration  of 
Ham  let,  the  most  patient  consideration  of  hia  situation  is  no  more 
than  necessary  ;  tliey  are  what  wc  forgive  afterwards,  and  explain 
by  the  whole  of  his  character,  but  at  the  ttme  they  are  harsh  and 
nnpleafsant.  Yet  such  is  the  actor's  net-^ssity  of  giving  stTOng  blows 
to  the  audience,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  player  in  this  character, 
who  did  not  exaggerate  and  strain  Lo  the  utmost  these  ambiguous 
features,^ — these  temporary  deformities  in  the  character.  They 
make  him  express  a  vulgar  sconi  at  Polonius  which  utterly  degrades 
his  gentility,  and  which  no  explanation  can  render  palateahle ;  they 
make  him  shew  contempt,  ana  cnri  up  the  nose  at  Ophelia^s  father, 
- — contempt  in  its  very  gro^est  and  most  hateful  form  ;  but  they 
get  applause  by  it :  it  is  natural,  people  i^y  ;  that  is^  the  words  are 
BComfuU  and  the  actor  expresses  scom,  and  that  they  can  judge 
of :  but  why  so  much  scorn,  and  of  that  sort,  they  never  think  of 
asking. 

So  to  Ophelia.— All  the  Hamlets  that  I  have  ever  seen,  rant  and 
rave  at  her  as  if  she  had  committed  some  great  crime,  and   the 

idience  are  highly  [)leased»  because  the  words  of  the  part  are 
itiricaf^  and  they  are  enforced  by  the  strongest  expression  of  satirical 
indignation  of  which  the  face  and  voice  are  capable.  But  then, 
whether  Hamlet  is  likely  to  have  put  on  such  brutal  appearances  to 
m  lady  whom  he  loved  m  dearly,  is  never  thought  on.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  all  such  deep  affections  as  had  subsisted  between  Hamlet 
mnd  Ophelia,  tlxere  is  a  stock  of  sttpererogatory  love,  (if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  use  the  expression)  which  in  any  great  grief  of  hearty 
i^edally  where  that  which  preys  upon  the  mind  cannot  be  com- 
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muDJcated^  confers  a  kind  of  indulgence  upon  the  grieved  pa: 
expre^  itself,  even  to  its  heart's  dearest  object,  in  the  language  of  a 
temporaty  alienation  ;  but  it  is  not  alienation,  it  is  a  cTistraction 
purely,  and  so  it  alwavs  makes  itseU"  to  be  felt  by  that  object :  it  is 
not  auger»  but  grief  assuming  the  appearance  of  anger,— love 
awltwardly  counterfeiting  hate,  as  sweet  countenances  when  thev 
try  to  frown  :  but  such  sternness  and  fierce  distrust  as  Hanilet  (s 
made  to  shew,  is  no  counterfeit,  but  tlie  real  face  of  absolute 
aversion^ — of  irreeoncileablc  alienation.  It  may  be  ^d  he  puts  on 
the  madman  ;  but  then  he  should  only  so  far  put  on  tliis  counterfeit 
lunacy  as  his  own  real  diHtraction  will  give  him  leave;  that  is, 
incompletely!  itii perfectly  ;  not  in  that  confirmed,  practised  way, 
like  a  master  of  his  art,  or,  as  Dame  Quickly  would  say,  **  like  one 
of  those  harlotry  players." 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  actor,  but  the  sort  of  plejisure  which 
Shakspeare's  plays  give  in  the  acting  seems  to  nie  not  at  all  to 
ditfer  from  that  which  the  audience  receive  from  those  of  other 
writers;  and,  they  being  in  themselves  essentially  so  different 
froTTh  all  others,  I  must  conclude  that  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  acting  which  levels  all  distinctions.  And  in  fact,  who 
does  not  jspeak  indifferently  of  the  Gamester  and  of  Macbeth 
as  fine  stage  performances,  and  praise  the  Mrs.  Beverley  in  the 
same  way  iis  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  S.  r  Belvidera,  and 
Calista,  and  Isabella,  and  Euphrasia^  are  they  less  liked  Lhan 
Imogen,  or  than  Juliet,  or  than  Desdemona  f  Are  they  not 
spoken  of  and  remembered  in  the  sjime  way  ?  Is  not  the  female 
performer  as  gi'eat  (m  they  call  it)  in  one  as  in  the  other  ?  Did  not 
Garrick  shine,  and  was  he  not  ambitious  of  shining  in  every  drawl- 
ing tragedy  that  his  wretched  day  produced, — the  productions  of 
the  Hills  and  the  Murphys  and  the  Browns, — and  shall  he  have 
that  honour  to  dwell  in  our  minds  for  ever  as  an  inseparable  con- 
comitant with  Shakspeare  ?  A  kindred  mind  !  O  who  can  read 
that  affecting  sonnet  of  Shakspeare  which  alludes  to  his  profession 
as  a  player ; — - 

Oh  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  cbide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  mieang  which  public  cms  torn  [itiaiYnersj  breeds— 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand; 

And  almost  ihcnce  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer*s  hand — 

Or  that  other  confession  :■ — 


AlAi  I  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motly  to  thy  view, 

Qor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  it  most  dear — 
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Wlin  can  read  these  instances  of  jealous  self- watchfulness  in  our 
sweet  Shak^pearen,  and  dream  of  any  congeniality  fjetween  him  and 
one  that^  by  every  tradition  of  him,  appears  t^  have  been  as  mere  a 
player  m  ever  existed ;  to  have  had  his  mind  tainteci  with  the  lowest 
players*  vices^ — envy  and  jealousy,  and  miserable  cravings  after  ap* 
plause;  one  who  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  wasjealous^  even 
of  the  women -performers  that  stood  in  his  way  ;  a  manager  full  of 
mana^rial  tricks  and  stratagems  and  finesse  :  that  any  resemblance 
should  be  dreamed  of  between  him  and  Shakspeart^ — ^Shakapeare 
who,  in  the  plenitude  and  consciousness  of  hh  own  powuns,  couUl 
with  that  noble  modesty,  which  w^e  can  neither  imitate  nor  ap- 
preciate^ express  himself  thus  of  his  own  sense  of  his  own  defects  : — 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featur'a  like  h»mt  like  him  with  friends  pussiest; 
Desiring  ikii  man's  art,  and  that  ittan's  S€Opt, 

I  am  almost  disposed  to  deny  to  Garrick  the  merit  of  being  an 
admirer  of  Shakspeare,  A  true  lover  of  his  exciellencies  he  cer- 
tainly was  not ;  for  would  any  true  lover  of  them  have  admitted 
into  his  matchless  gcen^  such  ribald  trash  as  Tate  and  Cibher,  and 
the  rest  of  them^  that 

With  their  darkness  durat  affront  his  Ughtt 

h&ve  foisted  into  the  acting  plays  of  Shakspeare  ?  1  believe  it 
impofssible  that  he  could  have  had  a  proper  reverence  for  Shak- 
Kpeare^  and  have  condescended  to  go  through  that  interpolated  ^cene 
in  Richard  the  Thirti,  in  which  Richard  tries  to  break  his  wife's 
heart  by  telling  her  he  loves  another  woman^  and  says,  "if  she 
sur%iv^  this  she  is  immortal."  Yet  1  doubt  not  he  delivered  this 
vulgar  stuff  with  as  much  anxiety  of  emphasis  as  any  of  the  genuine 
parts  ;  and  for  acting,  it  is  as  well  calculated  as  any.  But  we  have 
seen  the  part  of  Richard  lately  produce  great  fame  to  an  actor  by 
his  manner  of  playing  it^  and  it  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  acting, 
and  of  popular  judgm en  bi  of  Shakspeare  derived  from  acting.  Not 
one  of  the  9pectatoi*s  who  have  witnessed  Mr.  C/s  exertions  in  that 
part,  but  has  come  awav  with  a  projier  conviction  that  Richard  is  a 
very  wicked  man,  and  tilts  little  children  in  their  beds,  with  some- 
thing like  the  pleasure  which  the  giants  and  ogres  in  children's 
books  are  represented  to  have  taken  in  that  practice ;  moi'eover, 
that  he  is  very  close  and  shrewd  and  devilish  cunning,  for  you 
could  see  that  by  his  eye. 

But  is  in  fact  this  the  impression  we  have  in  reading  the  Richard 
of  Shakspeare  ?  Do  we  feel  any  thing  like  disgust,  as  we  do  at 
that  butcher-like  representation  of  him  that  passes  for  him  on  the 
stage  ?     A  horror  at  his  crimes  blends  with  the  effect  which  we 
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feel,  but  how  ia  it  qualified,  how  is  it  carried  oi^  by  the  rich 
intellect  which  he  displays,  his  resources^  hia  wit,  his  buoyant 
spirits,  his  va-it  knowledge  and  insight  into  characters,  the  poetry 
of  his  part, — not  an  atom  of  all  which  is  made  perceivable  in  Mr. 
C.'s  way  of  at'ting  it.  Nothing  but  his  crimesj  his  actions,  is 
visible  ;  they  are  prominent  and  staring  ;  the  murderer  stands  out, 
but  where  is  the  lofty  genius,  the  man  of  vast  capacity,— the  pro- 
found, the  witty,  accomplished  Richard  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  Characters  of  Shaksspeare  are  bo  much  the 
objects  of  meditation  rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity  as  to  their 
actions,  that  while  we  are  reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  char- 
actei*s, — ^ Macbeth,  Richard,  even  lago, — we  thiiik  not  so  much  of  the 
crimen  which  they  commit,  a^  of  the  ainbitionj'the  aspiring  spirit, 
the  intellectual  activity,  which  prompts  them  to  overleap  those 
moral  fences/'  Barnwell  is  a  wretched  murderer ;  there  is  a  certain 
fitness  lietween  his  neck  and  the  rope  ;  he  is  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  gallows  ;  nobody  who  tliinks  at  all  can  think  ot  any  aUeviating 
circumstances  in  his  case  to  make  him  a  fit  object  of  mercy.  Or  to 
take  an  instance  from  the  higher  tragedy,  what  else  but  a  mere 
assassin  is  Glenalvon  !  Do  we  think  ot  any  thing  bat  of  the  crime 
which  he  commits,  and  the  rack  which  he  deserves  ?  That  is  all 
which  we  really  think  about  him.  Whei-eas  in  corresponding 
characters\Vn  Shakspeare  so  little  do  the  actions  comparatively 
affect  us,  that  while  the  impulses,  the  inner  mind  in  all  its 
perverted  greatness,  solely  seeing  real  atid  is  exclusively  attended 
to,  the  crime  is  comparatively  nothing.  But  when  we  see  these 
things  represented,  the  acts  which  they  do  are  comparatively 
every  thing,  their  impulses  nothingy/The  state  of  sublime  emotion 
into  which  we  are  elevated  by  those  images  of  night  and  horror 
which  Macbeth  is  made  to  utter,  that  solemn  prelude  with  which 
he  entertains  the  time  till  the  bell  shall  strike  which  is  to  call 
him  to  murder  Duncan, — when  we  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book, 
when  we  have  given  up  that  vantage-ground  of  abstraction  which 
reading  possesses  over  seeing,  and  come  to  see  a  man  in  his  bodily 
shape  before  our  eyes  actually  prepainng  to  commit  a  murder,  if 
the  acting  be  true  and  impressive,  as  I  have  witnessed  it  in  Mr. 
K.'s  performance  of  that  part,  the  |mi nf ul  anxiety  about  the 
act,  the  natural  longing  to  prevent  it  while  it  yet  seems  unper- 
petrated,  the  too  close  pressing  semblance  of  reality,  give  a  pain 
and  an  uneasiness  which  totally  destroy  all  the  delight  which  the 
words  in  the  book  convey,  where  the  deed  doing  never  presses  upon 
us  with  the  painful  sense  of  presence :  it  rather  seems  to  belong  to 
hitttory, — to  something  past  and  ineritable,  if  it  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  time  at  all.  The  sublime  images,  the  poetry  alone,  is  that 
which  is  present  to  our  minds  in  the  reading. 
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So  to  see  Lear  acted, — to  see  an  old  man  tottering  about  the  stage 
with  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doons  bv  his  daughters  in  a 
rainv  nighty  has  aothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful  and  disgusting* 
VVe  want  to  take  him  into  shelter  and  relieve  him.  That  is  all  the 
feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear  ever  produced  in  me.  But  the 
Lear  of  Shakspeare  eatinot  be  acted.  The  contemptible  machinery 
by  which  they  mimic  the  storm  which  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more 
inadequate  to  represent  the  horrora  of  the  real  elements,  than  any 
actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear :  they  might  more  eaaiJy  propose  to 
personate  the  Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage^  or  one  of  Michael 
ADgelo*8  terrible  figures.  The  grt^atness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal 
cBmension,  but  in  intellectual :  the  explo^iiions  of  bis  passion  are 
terrible  as  a  volcano  :  they  are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to 
the  bottom  that  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  ridic!^.  It  in  his 
tniiid  which  is  laid  bare.  This  caae  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too 
JiudgiiiBcaiit  to  be  thought  on ;  even  as  he  himself  neglects  it.  On 
tlie  atage  we  see  nothing  but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the 
impotence  of  rage ;  while  we  read  it>  we  see  not  Lear^  but  we  are 
Lear, — we  are  in  his  mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which 
ba^es  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms  ;  in  the  aberrations  of 
hi»  reason,  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning,  im- 
methodized  from  the  ordinary  purpone^  of  life,  but  exerting  its 
powers,  as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will  u^jon  the  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses  of  mankind.  What  have  looks,  or  tones^  to  do 
with  tliat  sublime  identification  of  his  age  with  that  tjf  tlie  heavens 
thertiselve^^  when  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at  the 
injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  **  they  themselves  are 
okL'*  What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate  to  this  ?  What  has  the 
voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such  thinga?  But  the  play  is  beyond 
ajt  art,  as  the  tampering^  with  it  &hew  :  it  i^  too  hard  and  stony ; 
it  tnuitt  have  love-scenes,  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is  not  enough 
tiiat  Cordelia  is  a  daughter,  she  must  shine  as  a  lover  too.  Tate  ha* 
pyt  his  hook  in  the  no^tHL'^  of  this  Leviathan,  for  Garrick  and  his 
Ibllawerw,  the  showmen  of  the  scene,  to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about 
more  easily,  A  happy  ending! — as  if  the  living  martyrdom  that 
Le^r  had  gone  through,^the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did  not 
make  a  fair  dismissal  from  Uie  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous  thing 
for  hi  in.  If  he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after,  if  ne  could  sustain 
this  worid*s  burden  after,  why  all  this  pudder  and  preparation, — 
wh?  torment  us  wiUi  all  this  unnecessary  sympathy  f  As  if  the 
childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  again  could 
tempt  him  to  act  over  again  his  nnsused  station, — as  if  at  his  years, 
and  with  his  experience,  any  thing  was  left  but  to  die. 

Lear  is  essentially  impossible  to  be  represented  on  a  stage. 
But  how  many  dramatic  peri^onages  are  there  Ui  Shakspeare,  which 
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tliough  more  tractable  imtl  fea^vible  (if  I  may  wo  speak)  than  Lear, 
yet  from  f^me  ciiTumstance,  some  adjunct  to  their  clmracter,  are 
improper  to  be  shewn  to  otir  bodily  eye.  Othello  for  in^t^nce. 
Nothing  can  be  more  soothin|^,  niore  flattering  to  the  nobler  p^irts 
of  our  natures,  than  to  read  of  a  young  Venetian  lady  of  highest 
cxtratrtion,  through  the  force  of  love  and  from  a  sense  of  merit  in 
him  whotii  she  loved,  laying  aside  everv^  consideration  of  kindred, 
and  country^  and  colour,  and  wedding  with  a  coal-black  Moot — 
(for  such  he  is  represented,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  knowledge 
respecting  foreign  countries  in  those  days,  compJired  with  our  own, 
or  in  cx>mpliaitce  with  popular  notions*  though  the  Moors  are  now 
well  enough  known  to  be  bv  many  shades  less  unworthy  of  a  white 
woman's  fancy)— it  is  the  perfect  triumph  of  virtue  over  accidentfi, 
of  the  imagination  over  the  senses.  She  sees  Othello's  colour  iu  his 
mind.  But  upon  the  stage,  when  the  imagination  is  no  longer  the 
ruling  fsicuHy,  but  we  are  left  to  our  poor  unassisted  senses,  I 
jipjxial  to  every  one  that  has  seen  Othello  played,  whether  he  did 
not,  on  the  contrary,  sink  Ot  hello's  mind  in  his  colour;  whether  he 
did  not  tiiid  something  extremely  revolting  in  the  courtship  and 
wedded  caresses  of  Othello  and  Desdemona;  and  whether  the  actual 
sight  of  the  thing  did  not  over- weigh  all  that  beautiful  compromise 
which  we  make  in  reading; — and  the  reason  it  should  do  so  is 
obvioa%  because  there  is  just  so  much  reality  presented  to  our 
senses  «»  to  give  a  perception  of  disagreement,  with  not  enough 
of  belief  in  the  internal  motive^,^all  that  which  is  unseen,^ — to 
overpower  and  reconcile  the  first  and  obvious  prejudices,^  What 
we  see  upon  a  stage  is  body  and  bodily  action ;  what  we  are 
conscious  of  in  reading  is  almost  exclusively  the  mind,  and  its 
movements:  and  this  1  think  may  sufficiently  account  for  the 
very  different  sort  of  delight  with  which  the  same  play  so  often 
affects  us  in  the  reading  and  the  seeing. 

It  requires  little  reflection  to  perceive j  that  if  those  characters  in 
Shakspeare  which  are  within  the  precincts  of  nature,  have  yet  some- 
thing in  them  which  appeals  too  exclusively  to  the  imagination,  to 
admit  of  their  being  made  objects  to  the  senses  without  suffering  a 
change  and  a  diminution,— that  Hill  stronger  the  objection  must  lie 
against  representing  another  line  of  characters,  which  Shakspeare 


^  The  eiTor  of  supposing  that  because  Othetlo's  colour  does  not  offend  uk  in  the 
riding,  it  should  also  ngt  ofTend  us  in  the  ^eing,  ts  ju^t  sucb  a  rallajcy  as  supposing 
that  An  Adam  and  Eve  in  a  picture  shall  affect  us  just  as  they  do  in  ihe  poem.  Bm 
in  the  poem  we  for  a  while  have  Paradisaical  senses  ^ven  U3,  which  vanish  when 
we  see  a  man  and  his  wife  withotit  clothes  in  the  picture-  The  painters  them*clt'«s 
feel  thi«,  aia  is  apparent  by  the  aukvvard  shifts  they  have  r^caurse  to,  to  make  them 
look  not  quite  naked  ;  by  a  ^ort  of  prophetic  anachronism,  antedating  the  invention  ot 
fijf-leavcs.  So  In  the  reading  of  the  play,  we  see  with  Dcsdemona's  eyes  ;  in  the 
seeing  of  it,  we  axe  Ibreed  to  look  with  our  own. 
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m&  introduced  to  give  a  wildness  and  a  supernatural  elevation  to 
lis  scenes,  as  if  to  remove  them  still  JHrther  fTom  that  a*«*iniiUtion 
0  coiiuiion  lite  in  which  their  excellence  is  vulgarly  supjKised  to 
IDn&i&t.  VVheQ  we  read  the  iiR'antationa  of"  those  terrible  beiugs 
lie  Witches  in  Macbeth^  though  some  of  the  ingredients  of  their 
lelUfih  composition  savour  of  the  grotesque^  yet  is  the  effect  upon 
»  other  tliaTi  the  most  serious  and  appalling  that  can  Im*  imagined  ? 
>o  wt!  not  feel  sjiell-bound  as  Macbeth  was?  Can  any  nnrth 
loootnpany  a  sense  of  their  presence?  We  might  as  well  [augh 
iKider  a  consciouj^ness  of  the  principle  of  Evil  hiin^eif  lieing  truly 
md  really  present  with  ua.  But  attempt  to  bring  these  beingn 
jn  to  a  stftge^  and  you  turn  them  instantly  into  so  many  old 
^omen,  that  men  and  children  are  to  laugh  at.  Cotiti'ary  to  the 
&!d  sayings  that  **  seeing  is  l)elieviug,"  the  j^tght  actually  destroys 
the  faith;  and  the  mirth  in  which  we  indulge  at  their  expense, 
Irben  we  see  these  creatures  upon  a  stage,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
indemnificatiou  which  we  make  to  ourselves  for  the  terror  which 
iiey  put  U8  in  when  reading  made  them  an  object  of  belief, — when 
pre  surrendered  up  our  reason  to  the  |Hiet,  as  childreji  to  their 
BUrses  and  their  elders ;  and  we  laugh  at  our  fears,  as  children  who 
Ibought  they  saw  something  in  the  dark,  triumph  when  the  bring- 
ing in  of  a  candle  discovers  the  vanity  of  their  fears.  Tor  this 
exposure  of  supernatural  agents  upon  a  stage  is  truly  bringing  in  a 
candle  to  expose  their  own  delusiveness.  It  is  tiie  solitary  taper 
ind  the  boot  that  generates  a  faith  in  these  terrors :  a  ghost  by 
ehandelier  light,  and  in  giKxi  company,  deceives  no  spectators, — a 
^hofit  tliat  can  be  measured  by  the  eye,  and  his  human  dimensions 
uade  out  at  leisure.  The  sight  of  a  well -lighted  house,  and  a  well- 
iressed  audience,  shall  arm  the  most  nervous  child  against  any 
ftppreheTisions  i  as  Tom  Brown  says  of  the  impenetrable  skin  of 
Achilles  with  his  impenetrable  armour  over  it,  *'  Bully  Dawson 
Vrould  have  fought  the  devil  with  such  advantages  " 

Much  has  been  .said,  and  deservedly*  in  reprobation  of  the  vile 
pii-Stture  wliich  Dr>'den  has  thrown  into  the  Tempest:  doubtless 
irithout  «ome  such  vicious  alloy,  the  impure  ears  of  that  age  would 
jiever  have  sate  out  to  hear  so  much  innocence  of  love  as  is  contained 
in  the  sweet  courtship  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.  But  is  the 
X'etnpest  of  Shakspeai^e  at  all  a  subject  for  stage  representa- 
i3on  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  read  of  an  enchanter,  and  to  believe  the 
ondrous  tale  while  we  are  reading  it;  but  to  have  a  conjuror 
rought  before  us  in  his  eon ju ring-gown,  with  his  spirits  about  him, 
hich  mine  but  himself  and  some  hundred  of  fiivoured  spectators 
bre  the  curtain  are  supposed  to  see,  involves  such  a  quantity  of 
e  hateful  incredibU^  that  all  our  reverence  for  the  author  cannot 
inder  us  from  perceiving  such  gross  attempts  upon  the  senses  to  be 
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in  the  highest  d^gi'ee  childish  and  inedicieiit.  Spirits  and  faiiiea 
cannot  he  represented,  they  cannot  eTen  be  painted, — they  can  only 
be  believed.  But  the  elaborate  and  anxious  provision  of  scenery, 
which  the  luxury  of  the  age  demands,  in  these  cases  works  a  quite 
contrary  effect  to  what  is  intended.  That  which  in  comedy^  or  plays 
of  familiar  life,  adds  so  much  to  the  life  of  the  imitation,  in  plays 
which  appeal  to  the  higher  foculti^  positively  destroys  the  illusion 
which  it  h  introduced  to  aid,  A  parlour  or  a  drawing-room, — 
a  library  opening  into  a  garden^ — a  garden  with  an  alcove  in  it, — a 
street,  or  the  piaz/a  of  Covent-garden,  does  well  enough  in  a  scene ; 
wc  are  content  to  give  as  niuch  credit  to  it  as  it  demands  ;  or  rather, 
we  think  little  about  it,^it  is  little  more  than  reading  at  the  top 
of  a  page,  *'  Scene,  a  Garden  ; "  we  do  not  imagine  ourselves  there, 
but  we  readily  admit  the  imitation  of  familiar  objects.  But  to 
think  by  the  help  of  painted  trees  and  caverns,  which  we  know  to 
be  painted,  to  transport  our  minds  to  Prospero,  and  his  island  anti 
his  lonely  cell ;  *  or  by  the  aid  of  a  fiddle  dexterously  thrown  in,  io 
an  interval  of  speaking,  to  make  us  believe  that  we  hear  those  super- 
natural noises  of  which  the  isle  was  full  ^-^the  Orrery  Lecturer  at  the 
Hay  market  might  as  well  hope,  by  his  musical  glasses  cleverly 
stationed  out  of  sight  behind  his  apparatus^  to  make  us  believe  that 
we  do  indeed  hear  the  chrystal  spheres  ring  out  that  chime,  which 
if  it  were  to  inwrap  our  fancy  long,  Milton  thinks, 

Time  would  run  back  and  fetcb  the  age  of  gold, 

And  speckled  vanity 

Would  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  would  melt  from  earth ty  moutd; 

Yea  HelL  it&cK  would  pass  away, 

And  leave  its  doloroua  rnansions  to  the  peering  day. 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  with  our  first  parents  in  it,  is  not  more  iro 
possible  to  tH?  shewn  on  a  stage,  than  the  Enchanted  Isle,  with  its 
no  less  interesting  and  innocent  first  settlers. 

The  subject  of  Scenery  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Dresses, 
which  are  so  anxiously  attended  to  on  our  stage,  I  remember  the 
last  time  I  saw  Macbeth  played,  the  discrepancy  I  felt  at  the 
changes  of  gamient  which  he  varied » — the  Rhiftings  and  re-shiftingSj 
like  a  Romish  priest  at  mass.  The  luxury  of  stage-improvementB, 
and  the  importtmity  of  the  public  eye,  require  this.  The  coronati<ftD 
robe  of  the  Scottisli  monarch  was  fairly  a  counterpart  to  that  which 
our  King  wears  when  he  goes  to  the  Parliament- house, — just  so  fu)! 
and   cundiersome,  anil  set  out  with   ermine  and   pearls.     And  if 

1  U  will  be  «atd  th^c  tbmgs  Ate  done  in  pictufes.    But  pictures  md  scenes  tre 

very  differeni  things.  Pjiiiniing  in  a  world  of  jlfielf,  but  in  scene^palnting  there  ti  the 
attempt  to  deceive ;  ftr^d  there  ii  the  discordancy^  never  to  be  got  ovcf^  betweea 
fiiinted  scene«  &nd  real  people. 
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things  TOust  be  represented^  1  see  not  what  to  find  fault  with  in 
tJiis.  But  in  readings  what  robe  are  we  conscious  of?  Some  dim 
Itnage^  of  royalty— a  crown  and  sceptre*  may  float  before  our  eyes, 
Imt  who  shall  describe  the  fashion  of  it  ?  IJo  we  see  in  our  mind^s 
eje  what  Webb  or  any  other  robe-maker  could  pattern  ?  This  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  imitating  every  thing,  to  make  all 
tilings  natural.  Whereaji  the  reading  of  a  tragedy  i»  a  fine  abstrac- 
tion. It  presents  to  the  fancy  just  so  much  of  external  appearances 
ms  to  make  u^  feel  that  we  are  among  Hc^h  and  blood,  while  by  far 
"ihe  grenter  and  better  part  of  our  imagination  ia  employed  upon 
ihe  thoughts  and  internal  machinery  of  the  character.  But  in 
jicting,  scenery,  dress,  the  most  contemptible  things,  call  upon  us 
to  judge  of  their  naturalness. 

Perhaps  it  would  l)e  no  bad  similitude,  to  liken  the  pleasure  which 

we  tjike  in  seeing  one  of  these  fine  plays  acted,  compared  with  that 

uiet  delight  which  we  tiiid  in  the  reading  of  it,  to  the  different 

ings  with  which  a  reviewer,  and  a  man  that  is  not  a  reviewer, 

leads  a  fine  poem.     The  accursed  critical  habit, — ^the  being  calle(i 

apcm  to  judge  and  pronounce,  must  make  it  quite  a  different  thing 

to  the  former.     In  seeing  these  plays  acted^  we  are  affected  just  as 

Judges.     When  Hamlet  compares  the  two  pictures  of  Gertrude's 

first  and  second  husband,  who  wants  to  i^ee  the  pictures  ?     But  in 

the  acting,  a  miniature  must  be  lagged  out ;  which  we  know  not  to 

be  the  picture,  but  only  to  fshew  how  finely  a  miniature  may  be 

tepreseiited.     This   shewing  of  every  thing,  levels   all  things  :  it 

makes^    tricks,    bows,    and    curtesies,    of    importance.        Mrs.  S, 

never  got  more  fame  by  any  thing  than  by  the  manner  in  which 

she  dismisses  the  guesli  in  the  banquet-scene  in  Macbeth:  it  is 

aa  much  remembered  as  any  of  her  tlirilling  tones  or  impressive 

logks.     But  does  such   a   trifle  as  this  enter   into   the  iniagina- 

tiofs  of  the  readers  of  that  wild  and  wonderful  scene  ?     Does  not 

the  mind  dismiss  the  feasters  as  rapidly  as  it  can  ?     Does  it  care 

*bout  the  giucefulness  of  the  doing  it  ?     But  by  acting,  and  j udging 

of  acting,  all  these  non-essentials  are  raised  into  an  importance, 

tftjunous  to  the  main  interest  of  the  play. 

I  have  confined  my  observations  to  the  tragic  parts  of  Shakspeare. 
H  would  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  extend  the  enquiry  to  his 
cwBedies;  and  to  shew  why  FalstafF,  Shallow,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and 
the  fest,  are  equally  incompitible  with  stage  representation.  The 
lenjrth  to  which  this  Es^ay  has  run,  will  make  it,  I  am  afraid, 
wrfBdently  distasteful  to  the  Amateurs  of  the  Theatre,  without 
going  any  deepr  into  the  subject  at  present. 
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SPECIMENS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  FULLER,  THE 
CHURCH  HISTORIAN 


(181 L     TtXT  or  1818) 

THE  writings  of  Fuller  are  usually  designated  by  the  title  of 
quaint,  and  with  sufficient  rea,^n  ;  for  such  was  his  natural 
bias  to  coueeiis,  that  I  doubt  not  upon  most  occasions  it  would 
have  been  going  out  of  his  way  to  have  expressed  himself  out  of 
them.  But  his  wit  is  not  always  a  iwmeii  siccuni^  a  dry  faculty  of 
surprising;  on  the  i-ontrarv»  his  conceits  are  oftentimej^  deeply 
steeped  in  hnnmn  feeling  ana  passion.  Above  all,  his  way  of  telhng 
a  story,  for  its  eager  liveliness,  and  the  perpetual  running  comment' 
ary  of  the  narrator  happily  blended  with  the  narration,  h  [jerhaps 
uiiec|uaned. 

As  his  works  are  now  scarcely  perused  but  by  antiquaries,  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers  to  present 
them  with  some  sfiecimens  of  his  manner,  in  single  thoughts  and 
phrases;  and  in  some  few  passages  of  greater  length,  cliiefly  of  a 
narrative  description.  I  shall  arrange  them  as  I  casually  find  them 
in  my  book  of  extracts,  without  being  solicitous  to  specify  the  jmr- 
ticular  work  from  which  they  are  taken. 

Pyramids. — "  The  Pyramids  themftelvesj  doting  with  age,  have 
forgotten  the  names  of  tteir  founders." 

Virtue  in  a  short  person, — "  His  soul  had  but  a  short  diocese 
to  visit,  and  thci*efore  might  the  better  attend  the  effectual  inform- 
ing  thereof.'^ 

Intellect  in  a  very  tall  cme.^**  Oft  times  such  who  are  built 
four  stories  high,  are  observed  to  have  little  in  their  cock-loft " 

Naiurah.—^''  Their  heada  sometimes  so  little,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  wit ;  sometimes  so  long,  that  there  is  no  wit  for  so  much 
room." 

Negroes. — "  The  image  of  God  cut  in  ebony.** 

School-dimnity. — "  At  the  first  it  will  be  as  welcome  to  thee  as 
a  prison,  and  their  very  solutions  will  seem  knots  unto  thee." 

Mr.  Perkins,  the  Divine. — "  He  had  a  capacious  head,  with 
angles  winding  and  roomy  enough  to  lodge  all  controversial 
in&cacies/' 

The  saifiie. — -"He  would  pronounce  the  word  Damn  with  such 
an  emphasis  as  left  a  doleful  echo  in  his  auditors'  ears  a  good  while 
after." 

Judges  in  eapital  cases, — *'  O  let  him  take  heed  how  he  strikes, 
that  hath  a  dead  hand." 

Memory,—*^  Philosophers  place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head,  and  it 
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seems  the  mine  of  memory  lies  there,  becauise  there  men  naturalJy 
dig  for  it^  scj-atchiijg  it  when  they  are  At  a  loss/' 

Ftnicy. — ^"  It  i»  the  most  boundless  and  restless  taeulty  of  the 
«oul ;  far  while  the  Unilenstanding  and  tJie  Will  are  kept,  as  it  were, 
in  libera  custodia  to  their  objects  of  vertim  el  bonum,  the  Fancy 
ii  fiite  from  all  engagements  :  it  digs  without  s»pade,  sails  without 
ship,  flies  without  wings,  builds  without  chargeji,  tights  without 
bloodshed  ;  in  a  moment  striding  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  world  ;  bv  a  kind  of  onini|jotency  creating  and 
annihilating  things  in  an  instant ;  and  things  divorced  in  Nature 
Bje  marriecrin  Fancy  a-s  in  a  lawless  place." 

In/ants, — ^**Some,  admiring  what  motives  to  mirth  infants  meet 
with  in  their  silent  and  Kolitary  smile^^^  have  rejsolved,  how  truly 
I  know-  not,  that  then  thev  convcrst*  with  angek ;  as  indeed  such 
cannot  among  mortals  tind  aiiv  fitter  eom|iHnions." 

Music* — *'Sueh  is  the  sociahleaess  of  music,  it  conforms  itself  to 
all  cf»m)ianie8  l^oth  in  mirth  and  mourning;  complying  to  improve 
that  pasKion  with  which  it  tlnd^  the  auditors  most  affected*  In  a 
word,  it  is  an  invention  which  might  have  beseemed  a  son  of  Seth 
to  have  l>een  the  father  thereof:  though  better  it  was  that  Cain's 
great  grandchild  i^hould  have  the  credit  tirst  to  find  it,  than  the 
world  the  unhappine*ts  longer  to  have  wantetl  it/^ 

8^  Monica^—''''  Drawing  near  her  death,  she  sent  most  pious 
thoughts  as  harbingc^r^  to  heaven,  and  her  soul  saw  a  glimpse  of 
happinesfi  through  the  chinks  of  her  sickness -broken  body."  * 

MorfalUtp—"  To  smell  to  a  turf  of  fresh  earth  is  ivholesonie  for 
the  body,  no  le^  are  thoughts  of  mortality  cordial  to  the  ^uL" 

Vinjin, — -'*  Nt>  lordling  husband  jshall  at  the  same  time  command 
her  presence  and  distance ;  to  be  always  near  in  constant  attendance, 
and  always  to  atand  aloof  in  awful  oljservance." 

Elder  Brother. — ^"  Is  one  who  made  haste  to  come  into  the  world 
to  bring  his  parents  the  first  news  of  male  posterity,  and  is  well 
rewarded  for  hisi  tidings." 

Bishop  Fletcher.—^*  His  pride  was  rather  on  him  than  iji  him,  as 
only  gait  and  gesture  deep,  not  sinking  to  his  heart,  though  cause- 
lessly condemned  for  a  proud  man,  as  who  was  a  tfood  hypocrite^ 
and  far  more  humble  than  he  appeared." 

Masters  of  CoUeges.^^^  A  little  alloy  of  dulness  in  a  Master  of  a 
College  makes  him  fitter  to  manage  secular  aftait^." 

7%e  Good  VeoTTian, — ''  Is  a  gentleman  in  ore,  whom  the  next 
age  may  see  refined." 

Good  Parent.-^**  Fur  his  love,  therein*  like  a  well  drawn  picturet 
he  eyes  all  his  children  alike," 

'  The  icuI'sk  dark  cottage,  baicter'd  and  decayed, 
Let*  in  new  lights  tbfougb  cbinlts  which  time  haa  made,— Waller. 

VOL.  I. — y 
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Deformity  in  Children. — "This  partiality  is  tyranny,  whim 
parents  despt^  those  tliat  are  deformed ;  enough  to  break  those 
j.vkom  God  had  bowed  before," 

Good  Mdsier. — ►"  In  correcting  his  servant  he  becomes  not  a 
slave  to  hm  own  pas»iion.  Nat  cruelly  making  new  indentwres  of 
the  flesh  of  his  apprentice.  He  h  tender  of  his  servant  in  sickness 
and  age.  If  crippled  in  his  service^  his  house  is  his  hospitaU  Yet 
how  many  throw  away  those  dry  bones,  out  of  the  which  themselves 
have  sucked  the  marrow  1 " 

Good  Widow.— ^*'  If  !*he  can  »peak  but  little  good  of  him  [her 
dead  husband]  she  speaks  but  little  of  him.  So  handsomely  fold* 
ing  up  her  dtiicours*e,  that  his  virtues  are  shewn  outwards^  and  his 
vices  wrapped  up  in  silence  ;  as  counting  it  barbarism  to  throw  dirt 
on  his  memory  who  hath  moulds  cast  on  hts  body." 

Morae^. — **  These  are  men's  wings,  wherewith  they  make  such 
speed.  A  generous  creature  a  horse  is,  sensible  in  some  sort  of 
honour;  and  made  most  hand^me  by  that  which  deforms  men 
most — pride/' 

MartyrdoTYi. — **  Heart  of  oak  hath  sometime  warped  a  little  in 
the  scorching  heat  of  pei'secution.  Their  want  of  true  coumge 
herein  cannot  be  excused.  Yet  many  censure  them  for  surrendering^ 
up  their  forts  after  a  long  siege,  who  would  have  yielded  up  their 
own  at  the  first  summons.  Oh  1  there  is  more  required  to  make  one 
vuliant,  than  to  cat!  Cranmer  or  Jewel  coward ;  as  if  the  fire  in 
SmithfieKl  had  been  no  hotter  than  what  is  painted  in  the  Book  of 
Martyrs." 

Text  of  iSt.  PauL — "  St,  Paul  saith,  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
on  your  wrath,  to  carry  newn  to  the  antipodes  in  another  world 
of  thy  revengeful  nature.  Yet  let  us  take  the  Apostle*3  meaning 
rather  than  his  words,  with  all  posnible  sj>eed  to  depose  our  pa^ion ; 
not  understanding  him  so  literally,  that  we  may  take  leave  to  be 
angry  till  sunset :  then  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with  the  days; 
and  men  in  Greenland,  where  the  day  lasts  above  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  have  plentiful  scope  for  revenge."  * 

Bisho-p  Brownrig. — ^"  He  carried  learning  enough  in  num^rato 
about  him  in  his  pockets  for  any  discoin^se,  and  had  much  more  at 
home  in  his  chests  for  any  serious  dispute/' 

Modest  Want. — "  Those  that  with  diligence  flght  against 
poverty,  though  neither  conquer  till  death  makes  it  a  drawn  battle; 
escpect  not  but  prevent  their  craving  of  thee  :  for  God  forbid  the 

^  This  wbimBical  preventton  of  a  consequence  which  no  one  would  havt  thought 
of  deducing,— setting  up  an  absui-dum  on  purpose  to  hunt  it  down,^ — placing  ^axdt 
as  it  were  ait  the  very  outposu  of  possibihty, — gravely  giving  out  lawfi  to  insanity  and 
prescribing  moral  fences  to  distempered  intellects,  could  never  have  entered  into  i 
head  le&u  enter  tain  tngly  constructed  than  that  of  Fuller,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the 
very  air  gf  whose  style  the  conclusion  of  thia  passage  most  aptly  imitates. 
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Ls  should  never  rain,  till  the  earth  first  opens  her  mouth  ; 
seeing  some  grounds  vnll  sooner  bum  than  vkap," 

Deaih-bea  Temptatio'ns, — **  The  devil  is  most  busy  on  the  last 
day  of  his  term ;  ajid  a  tenant  to  be  outed  cares  not  what  mischief 
he  doth." 

Conversation.^-'**  Seems  we  are  dviHssed  Englishmen,  let  us  not 
be  naked  itavages  in  our  talk," 

Woumded  Soldier, — ^"  Halting  is  the  stateliest  march  of  a 
ioldier ;  and  *tis  a  brave  sight  to  see  the  flesh  of  an  ancient  as  torn 
as  his  oaloui^*" 

IViit  TyUr. — "  A  miaogrammatist ,-  if  a  good  Greek  word  may 
be  givea  to  so  barbarou!^  a  rebel." 

Heralds,- — **  Heralds  new  mould  men's  names,^ — taking  from 
them,  aiiding  to  them,  melting  out  all  the  liquid  lettei^,  torturing 
mutes  to  make  them  3j>eak,  and  making  vowels  dunibj^to  bring  it 
to  a  fiillacioui?  homon^m.y  at  the  la^st,  that  their  names  may  be  the 
same  with  those  noble  houses  they  pretend  to." 

Antiqwi/rian  l>iiigence.-^*^lt  is  most  worthy  observation,  with 
what  diligence  he  [Camden]  enquired  after  ancient  places,  making 
hue  and  cry  after  many  a  city  which  was  run  away,  and  by  certain 
marks  and  tokens  put^uing  to  finil  it ;  as  by  the  situation  on  the 
Roman  highways,  by  just  dii*tance  fi'om  other  ancient  cities,  by 
some  affinity  of  name,  by  tmdition  of  the  inhabitant^  by  Uonmn 
coins  digged  up,  and  by  some  appearance  of  ruins.  A  broken  uni 
k  a  whole  evidence ;  or  an  old  gate  still  surviving,  out  of  which  the 
city  18  run  out.  Besides,  commonly  some  new  spruce  town  not  far 
off  is  grown  out  of  the  asht-^  thereof,  which  vfc*t  hath  so  much  natural 
affetrtion  as  dutifully  to  own  those  reverend  ruins  for  her  niuther." 

Henry  de  Essfxc. — '*  He  is  too  well  known  in  our  English 
Chrnnirlejs  being  Baron  of  Raleigh,  in  Essex,  and  Hereditary 
Staniiard  Bearer  of  England.  It  happened  in  the  reign  of  this 
king  [Henry  H.]  there  was  a  fierce  battle  fought  in  Flintshire,  at 
Coieahall,  between  the  English  and  Welsh,  wherein  this  Henry  de 
Eitex  animtLin  et  signujn  siinul  abjeciti  betwixt  traitor  and 
coward,  cast  nwav  both  his  courage  and  banner  together,  occajiion- 
ing  a  great  overthrow  of  English.  But  he  that  had  the  t>aseness 
to  do,  had  the  boldness  to  deny  the  doing  of  so|  foul  a  fact ;  until 
he  was  challenged  in  combat  by  Robert  de  Momford,  a  knight, 
eye-witness  thereof,  and  by  him  overcome  in  a  duel.  Whereupon 
his  lai^e  inheritance  was  confiscated  to  the  king,  and  he  himselt\ 
partly  tkmst^  partly  going  into  a  convent^  hid  his  head  in  a 
CQwl,t  under  which^  betwixt  shams  and  sanctiiy^  he  blushed  out 
the  remainiier  of  his  life,*'  ^ — Worthies.    ArticU^  Bedfordshire. 

*  The  611  e  irn^gination  of  FuUer  has  done  what  might  have  been  pronounced  im- 
poujble :  it  has  given  an  inter estt  and  a  holy  character^  to  coward  infamy.    Ngthing 
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r«IL — ^*  I  hmf^  nmd  of  «  bilxl,  irhJch 
ki£k  A  far  ttc^  flsd  wt  mB  fnj  ^HBy  a  Bta ;  vfan  commg  to 
tfe  wwdmt  to  <i^Uk,  mI  fitlm^  dnv  fa^  iiltOimi,  that  be  haii 
hSM  €■«  Gk»  ImhI^  paetk  m«Bf  Ijf  ikgiuu,  anii  ntter  after- 

K^  k  Ia  ao^  sKi  tbe  t^knditioti  of  Sir 
Uiat  he  had  kiDcd  one  in  a  private 
qtittfid«  fnrt  m  poiod  to  Mi  anal  niitli,  mai  was  a  covering  to 
DM  etc*  all  tie  dbp  of  Ui  lifeu  No  pOHlbte  txravoeations  couM 
afUrwaffdff  toBpt  Iiiid  to  m  dad  i  aod  ao  wooJet  limt  one's  ton- 
nan  iMtM  tJiai  vilcmir  be  ittd  loifeitid.  He  refused  all 
iktBrngm  villi  wore  lioiioiir  than  othert  *oeept^  them ;  it  being 
wtB  biovii,  Hwt  he  wooid  let  his  fcxit  4ft  &r  io  the  face  of  hi»  enemy 
M  may  mmn  mBreJ' — Wfjrihie*,    Ari^  lAncolnBkiire, 

JhoMytd  Genirg. — **  It  happened  to  tlie  reign  of  King  JameSf 
when  Hemy  Eail  cif  Htintingdnn  was  Liefitenaat  of  Leicestershiir, 
that  a  labocjrer^»  son  in  that  county  was  pressed  into  the  wars ;  as  I 
take  it,  to  uo  t*^er  with  Cx>unt  Mansfield.  The  old  man  at  Leicester 
n!t|ue9ite«l  nh  t»on  might  be  di^-harged,  as  being  the  oiilv  ntsiff  of 
hifi  «|^  who  bv  hifl  imiuiitry  maintained  him  and  his  mother.  The 
Ear)  demanded  his  name,  which  the  man  for  a  long  time  was  loth 
to  tell  (as  suspecting  it  a  fault  for  so  poor  a  man  to  confess  the 
truth),  at  la«t  ne  told  his  name  was  Hastings.  '  Cousin  Hststicgs,* 
said  the  Ilarl,  *  we  cannot  all  be  top  branches  of  the  tree,  though 
we  nil  »pring  from  the  same  nsot ;  your  .^n,  my  kinsman^  shall  not 
be  pressed/  So  good  was  the  meeting  of  niocfestv  in  a  poor,  with 
courteiij  in  an  honourable  person,  and  gentry  I  believe  in  both. 

can  be  more  bcauiiful  than  the  concluding  account  of  the  last  da>'Sj  and  expiatiw^ 
rctiremcnl,  of  poor  Henry  de  Esseic,  The  address  with  which  tlie  whole  of  this 
little  «toty  IB  lotd  is  most  consummate :  the  charm  of  tt  aeenis  to  consist  in  a 
pemetual  balance  of  antitheses  nat  t£>{>  violently  oppofcd^  and  the  consequent 
activity  of  mind  in  which  the  reader  is  kept  ; — '*  Betwixt  traitor  and  coward  *'^ 
"  basenesB  to  do*  boldne&s  lo  deny  "— **  partly  thrust,  partly  going,  into  a  convent" 
— *'  betwixt  shame  and  sanctity."  The  reader  by  this  artifice  is  taken  into  a  kind  of 
partnership  with  the  writcr^^hia  judgment  is  excrcjsed  in  settling  the  preponder- 
tirice, — he  feejs  a8  tf  he  were  consulted  as  to  the  issue.  But  the  modern  historian 
rtingB  at  once  the  dead  weight  of  his  own  judgment  into  the  scale,  and  settles  the 
matter. 

^  I  do  not  know  where  Fuller  read  of  Ihis  bifd;  but  a  moiie  awful  and  affecting 
atory.  and  luoraliiing  of  a  story,  in  Natural  Histor>^  or  rather  in  that  Fabulous 
Natural  Hiatory«  where  poets  and  mythologi$t»  found  the  Phoenix  and  the  Unicorn, 
and  "Other  strange  fowl/'  is  no  where  extant.  It  is  a  ^ble  which  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  if  he  had  heard  of  it^  would  have  exploded  among  his  Vul^r  Errors;  but 
the  delight  which  he  would  have  taken  in  the  discussing  of  its  probabilities,  would 
have  shewn  thai  the  truth  of  tkf/oit,  though  the  avowed  object  of  his  search,  was 
not  so  much  the  motive  which  put  him  upon  the  investigation,  as  those  hidden 
affloitiea  and  poelicai  analogies, — those  tssmtiai  vfrtHt^t  in  the  application  of 
stranfe  ftble,  which  made  him  liager  with  such  reluctant  delay  among  the  last 
lading  lights  of  popular  tradition  ;  and  not  scldtmi  to  conjure  up  a  superstition,  that 
liad  b«en  bag  cMinct,  firom  iia  dusty  grmv^  I9  intm  it  himself  with  greater  cere* 
■lOQae*  and  mrauiitiea  of  buriAl« 
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And  I  have  reason  to  believe*  that  some  who  justly  own  the  «iir* 
names  and  blood  of  Bohuns,  MortiinerSj  and  Flantagenebi  (though 
i^omnt  of  their  own  extractions),  are  hid  in  the  heap  of  common 
peotsle^  where  thej"  find  that  under  a  thatched  cottage,  which  gonie 
of  taeir  ance^itois  could  not  enjoy  in  a  leaded  castle^^ — contentment^ 
with  quiet  and  security-" — Worthies.  Art.  Of  Shire-Heeves  m- 
Shiriffes, 

Tendemsss  of  Conscience  in  a  Tradesman.— ^^^Thomm  Vqt- 
tiOT\y  Ijorn  in  All  hallows,  IjonilmrtUstreet,  arniourer,  dwelt  without 
Hishopngate.  It  happened  that  a  statue-player  borrowed  a  rusty 
musket^  which  had  kin  long  Icger  in  his  shop :  now  though  his 
DATt  were  comical »  he  therewith  acted  an  unexjieeted  tragedy, 
killitig  one  of  the  standers  by,  the  gun  casually  Jifoing  off*  on  the 
stage,  which  he  suspected  not  to  be  charged,  O  the  difference  of 
divers  men  in  the  tenderness  of  their  consciences ;  some  are  scarce 
touched  with  a  wound,  whilst  othei>  are  wounded  with  a  touch 
therein.  This  pior  armourer  wm  highly  atfticted  therewith,  though 
done  against  h\^  will,  yea  without  hi,s  knowledge,  in  his  absence, 
by  another,  out  of  mere  chance.  Hereupon  he  resolved  to  give  all 
hU  estate  to  pious  uses ;  no  sooner  had  he  gotten  a  round  sum, 
but  presently  he  posted  with  it  in  his  apron  to  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, and  was  in  pain  till  by  their  dirtjction  he  had  settled  it  tor 
the  relief  of  poor  in  his  own  and  other  parishes,  and  di^po^ed 
of  some  hunnreds  of  pound:^  accordingly,  a*^  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed by  the  then  cnnrefiwardens  of  the  said  parish.  Thus  an 
be  conceived  himself  casually  (though  at  a  great  distance)  to  have 
occasioned  the  death  of  one,  he  was  the  immediate  and  direct  cause 
of  giving  a  comfortable  living  to  many." 

EuTuing  of  WiMiffe^s  Body  by  Order  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
gtance. — **  Hitherto  [,%.d,  1428]  the  corpse  of  John  WicklitTe  Imd 
quietly  slept  in  his  grave  about  forty-one  years  after  his  death,  till 
ma  boily  was  reduced  to  bones,  and  his  bones  almost  to  dust.  For 
though  the  earth  in  the  chancel  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  he  was  interred,  hath  not  so  i|uick  a  digestion  with  the  earth 
of  Ac*eldama,  to  consume  tiesh  in  twenty -four  hours,  yet  such  the 
appetite  thereof,  and  all  other  English  graves,  to  leave  small 
reversions  of  a  body  after  so  many  years.  But  now  such  the  splcfen 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  as  they  not  only  cursed  his*  memory  m 
dying  an  obstinate  heretic,  hut  ordered  that  hm  hones  (with  this 
charitable  caution, — if  it  may  be  disccrnetl  from  the  bodies  of  other 
faithful  people)  to  be  biken  out  of  the  ground,  and  thrown  far  off 
from  any  Chrii*tian  burial  In  obedience  hereunto,  Rich.  Flem- 
ing, Bishop  of  Lincoln,  DiiK^esan  of  Lutterworth,  sent  his  officers 
(Tultures  with  a  quick  sight,  sicent,  at  a  dead  carcase)  to  ungrave 
hhoQ.    Accordingly  to  Lutterworth  they  come,  Sumner,  Cctmmiasary, 


i  vKted  with  a  calnmity 
it  vitfaout  offiendiiig 

I  mSL  not  c^  a  conceh :  il 

ProctOfSt 

«r  tlie  impotent  ngp  of  the 

no  ScrffCjUf  froczt  Severn  inlo 

where  the}'  become  Uie 

It's  ttacing  the  body 

pursuit  of  *'  mined 

and  saddeos  us,  for  one 

of  oar  ziaXxtre,  and  giv(»  to 

,tmhf  as  the  acti<»is  of  its  partrkcf  can  have 

•etdoiTD  va  qnaini  concekof  dd  Fuller. 
«!»  read  it  in  a  temper  di^erent  from  that  in 
patbetic  parts  of  f  oetry  to  cold  tcm- 
ns  ID  the  Greeks  fool  (sbn  ess-  WTjen 
litter  SDitiihilAtion  as  to  royalty,  cries  out, 
•'  O  ^lai  I  were  a  mocWy  king  of  snow. 
To  melt  before  rfje  tun  <rf'  Bolingbroke/' 
if  we  have  been  going  oo  pace  for  pace  with  the  pasftion  befofc,  this  audden  con- 
version of  «  £tron||;-fdt  metaphor  into  sofnething  to  be  actually  r^ifed  in  nature, 
like  that  of  Jeremiah,  *'  Ob  !  that  ray  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain 
of  tears,'*  is  strictly  and  strikingly  naturaJ  ;  but  come  unprepared  upon  it,  and  it  is 
«  conceit ;  and  so  is  a  '♦  head  "  turned  into  ♦*  waters/' 
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delicacy  ?  Yet  out  it  must.  My  sufferings  then  hav^  all  aiisen 
bom  a  mofit  inordinate  appetite — — ^    / 

Not  for  wealth,  not  for  vast  possessions,^ then  might  I  have 
ho[>ec1  to  find  a  cure  in  some  of  those  precepts  of  philosopherB  or 
poets^^ — those  verba  et  voces  which  Horace  speaks  of 

''  qtiibufi  hunc  lentre  dolor  em 
Poesis.  ct  magnam  jnorbi  dcpon«re  parttm ;  *' 

not  for  glory,  not  for  fame,  not  for  applause, — -for  against  this 
disease,  too,  he  tells  us  there  are  certain  piacula,  or,  as  Pope  has 
diosen  to  render  it, 

•'  rhymes,  which  fresh  and  fresh  applied. 
Will  cure  the  arranf  st  puppy  of  hfs  pride  ; " 

nor  ^et  for  pleasure,  properly  so  tilled  :  the  strict  and  nrtuous 
lesioufi  which  I  received  in  early  life  from  the  liest  of  parent*, — a 
pious  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  now  no  more, — 1  trust 
have  rendered  me  sufficiently  secure  on  that  side  : — — 

No,  Sir,  for  none  of  the^^  things  ;  but  an  appetite,  in  its  coarsest 
and  least  metaphorical  aense,'^an  appetite  for  food, 
^  The  exorbitances  of  my  arrow- root  and  pap- dish  days  I  cannot 
go  back  far  enough  to  remember,  only  I  have  been  told,  that  my 
mother^g  constitution  not  admitting  of  my  being  nursed  at  home, 
the  woman  who  had  the  care  of  nie  for  that  purpose  used  to  make 
most  extravagant  demands  for  my  pretendtd  excesses  in  that  kind; 
whith  my  pannts,  rather  than  believe  any  thing  unpleasant  of  tne, 
chose  to  impute  to  the  known  covetouanesw  and  mercenary  dis|K)8i* 
tion  of  that  sort  of  people.  This  blindness  continued  on  their  part 
after  I  was  sent  for  home,  up  to  the  period  when  it  was  thought 
proper,  on  account  of  my  atlvanced  age,  that  1  should  mix  with 
other  boys  more  unreservedly  than  1  hatl  hitherto  done.  1  was 
accordingly  sent  to  boarding-school. 

Here  the  melancholy  truth  became  tiMD  appyent  to  be  dis^giiised. 
The  pning  republic  ot  which  a  gi-eat  .school  consists,  soon  found  me 
out  :  there  was  no  shifting  the  blame  any  longer  upon  other  people's 
^houlden;,^ — no  good*natured  maid  to  take  upon  herself  the  enor- 
mities of  which  I  stood  accused  in  the  article  of  bread  and  butter* 
besides  tlie  crying  sin  of  stolen  ends  of  puddings,  and  cold  pies 
itrangely  niLssing,  The  truth  was  but  too  manitest  in  my  looks^ — 
in  the  evident  signs  of  inanition  which  I  exhibited  after  the  fullest 
meals^  in  spite  of  the  double  allowance  which  my  master  was  pri- 
vately instructed  by  my  kind  parents  to  give  me.  The  sense  of  the 
ridiculoua,  which  is  but  too  much  alive  in  grown  persons,  is  tenfold 
more  active  and  alert  in  Ixiyfi,  Once  detected,  I  was  the  constant 
butt  of  their  arrows, — the  mark  against  which  every  puny  leveller 
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directed  his  little  shaft  of  scorn,  llie  very  Graduses  and  Thesau- 
ruses  were  raked  for  phrases  to  pelt  me  with  bv  the  tiny  pedants. 
Ventri  iiatuK, — Veiitri  deditus, — Vesaiia  cula, — Escaruni  gurges, — 
Dapibus  indnlgena, — Non  dans  frcena  gulaej — Sectans  laut^  fercula 
mensae,  resounded  wheresoever  I  paist.  I  lead  a  weary  Ufe^ 
suifering  the  penaltieri  of  guilt  for  that  which  was  no  crime,  but 
only  following  the  blameless  dictates  of  nature.  The  remem- 
brance of  those  childish  reproaches  haunts  me  yet  oftentimes  in  my 
dreams.  My  school -day^  come  again,  and  the  horror  I  used  to  feel, 
when  in  some  silent  corner  retired  from  the  notice  of  my  unfeeling 
playfellows,  I  have  sat  to  mnmhie  the  solitary  slice  of  gingerbread 
allotted  me  by  the  bounty  of  considerate  friends,  and  have  ached  at 
heart  because  I  could  not  spare  a  portion  of  it,  as  I  saw  other  boys 
do,  to  some  favourite  boy  ;^for  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  was 
never  selfish,— never  passes-sed  a  luxur\"  which  I  did  not  hasten  to 
communicate  to  others ;  but  mv  food,  alas  !  was  none ;  it  was  an 
indispensable  neceasary ;  I  could  as  soon  have  spared  the  blood  in 
my  veins,  as  have  parted  that  with  my  companions. 

Well,  no  one  stage  of  suffering  hvsts  for  ever :  we  should  grow 
reconciled  to  it  at  length,  I  suppise^  if  it  did.  The  miseries  of 
my  school-days  had  their  end  ;  I  vvi^  once  more  restored  to  the 
paternal  dwelling.  The  affectionate  solicitude  of  my  |>arcnts  wa» 
directed  to  the  good-natured  purpose  of  concealing  even  from  my- 
self  the  infirmity  which  haunted  me.  I  was  continually  told  that 
I  was  growing,  and  the  appetite  I  displayed  was  humanely  repre- 
sented as  boing  nothing  more  than  a  symptom  and  an  effect  of 
that.  I  used  even  to  Ite  complinjented  upon  it.  But  thk  tem- 
porary fiction  could  not  endure  above  a  year  or  two,  I  ceased 
to  grow,  but  alas !  I  did  not  cease  my  demands  for  alimentary  sus- 
tenance. 

Those  times  are  long  since  paat»  and  with  them  ha  vie  ceasfd  to 
exist  the  fond  concealment, — the  indulgent  blindness, — ^the  delicate 
over-Jooking,— the  com|3as8ionate  fiction.  1  and  my  infirmity  are 
left  exposed  and  bare  to  the  broad,  unwinking  eye  of  the  world, 
which  nothing  can  elude.  Mv  meali^  are  scanned,  my  mouthfuk 
weighed  in  a  balance:  that  which  appetite  demands,  is  set  down  to 
the  account  of  gluttonv, — a  sin  which  mv  whole  soul  abhors,  nay, 
which  Nature  herself  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  commit.  I  am 
constitutionally  disenablea  from  that  vice  ;  for  how  can  he  be  guilty 
of  excess,  who  never  can  get  enough  ?  Let  them  cease,  tlien,  to 
watch  my  plate ;  and  leave  off  their  ungracious  comparisons  of  it  to 
the  seven  boskets  of  tragments,  and  the  supernaturallv-replenished 
Clip  of  old  Baucis  :  ana  he  thankful  that  their  mpre  phlegmatic 
ttonmchis  not  their  virtue,  have  saved  them  from  the  like  reproachef . 
I  do  not  }^*e  that  any  of  them  de^int  irom  eating  till  the  holy  rage 
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of  hunger,  as  some  one  calk  it,  is  **up|>lied,      Alas  !   I  am  doomed 
to  stop  short  of  that  eoatinenc:e. 

What  am  I  to  do  >  I  am  by  diBpositipn  inclined  to  conviviality* 
and  the  .Hociaj  nieaL  I  am  no  gourmand  ;  I  require  no  daintier  ; 
i  isihouki  despise  the  tjoard  ot  Ht'liog-abalus,  except  for  its  long 
sitting-  Those  vivacious,  long-con t in uetl  meals  tjf  the  latter 
Eomanis,  indeed  I  justly  envy;  but  the  kind  of  tare  which  the 
Curii  and  Dentati  put  up  with,  I  could  l>e  content  with.  Dentatus 
I  have  been  called,  among  other  unssavory  jests*  Double -meal  is 
another  name  which  my  acquaintance  have  palmed  upon  me,  for  an 
innocent  piece  of  policy  which  I  put  in  practice  for  some  time 
without  t>eiiig  found  out ;  which  was,— ^oini^  the  round  of  my 
^ends^  beginning  with  the  most  primitive  teeders  among  them, 
who  take  their  dinner  about  one  o  clock,  and  so  successively  dropping 
in  upon  the  next  and  the  next,  till  by  the  time  I  got  among  my 
mora  fashionable  intimates,  whose  hour  was  six  or  seven,  1  have 
nearly  mi%de  up  tlje  body  of  a  just  and  complete  meal  {an  I  reckon 
it),  without  taking  more  than  one  dinner  (as  they  account  of 
dinnei*s)  at  one  person ^s  house.  Since  I  have  been  found  out,  I 
endeavour  to  make  up  by  a  damper,  as  I  call  it,  at  home,  before 
1  go  out.  But  alas  !  with  me,  increase  of  appetite  truly  grows  by 
what  it  feeda  on.  What  is  fieculiarly  offensive  to  me  at  those 
dinner-parties  is,  the  senseless  custom  of  cheese,  and  the  dessert 
afterward!*.  I  have  a  rational  antipathy  to  the  former ;  and  for 
fruit«  and  those  other  vain  vcge bible  sul^titutes  for  meat  (meat,  the 
only  legitimate  aliment  for  human  creatures  since  the  Hood,  as  l^ 
take  it  to  be  deduced  frnm  that  perniisj^ion,  or  ordinance  rather,  given 
to  Noah  and  his  descendant;^),  I  hold  them  in  perfect  contempt. 
Hay  for  horses.  I  remember  a  prettv  a|K)logue,  which  Mandeville 
tells  very  much  to  this  purpose  in  his  Fable  of  the  Be^  ; — ^He  brings 
in  a  Lion  arguing  with  a  Merchant,  who  had  ventured  to  ex- 
poi^tutate  with  this  king  of  beasts  upon  his  violent  methods*  of 
leeding*  The  Lion  thus  retorts ;— "  Savage  I  am,  but  no  Creature 
can  te  called  Cruel  but  what  either  by  Malice  or  Insensibility 
extinguishes  bis  natural  Pity  :  The  Lion  was  born  without  Com- 
p««sion  ;  we  follow  the  instinct  of  our  Nature  ;  the  Gods  have 
appointed  us  to  bve  upon  the  waste  and  ^Kn\  of  otlier  Animals,  and 
Hi*  long  a-s  we  can  meet  with  dead  ones,  we  never  hunt  after  the 
[diving.  Tis  only  Man,  mischievous  Man,  that  cttn  make  Death  a 
•port.  Nature  taught  your  stomach  to  crave  nothing  but 
Vegetables/*^ — (Under  favour  of  the  Lion,  if  he  meant  to  assert  this 
universally  of  mankind,  it  is  not  true.  However,  what  he  says 
presently  is  very  sensible.) — "  Your  violent  fondness  to  change,  and 
greater  ejigerness  after  Novelties,  have  prompted  you  to  the  de- 
Niruction  of  Animals  without  Justice  or  Necessity.  •  ^  .  The  Lion  has 
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a  fertnent  within  hinij  that  consumes  the  toughest  Skin  and  hardest 
Bones,  as  well  as  the  Flesh  of  all  Animals  without  exception  r  Your 
squeamish  Stotnach,  in  which  the  Digestive  Heat  h  weak  and  in- 
considerable, won't  so  much  as  admit  of  the  most  tender  Parts  of 
them,  unless  above  half  the  Concoction  has  been  pei-formed  by 
artificial  Fire  beforehand  ;  and  yet  what  iVnimal  have  you  spared,  to 
^ttisfy  the  Capri ct'.s  of  a  languid  Appetite  ?  Languid  I  saj  ;  for 
what  is  Man^s  Hunger  if  compared  to  the  Lion's  ?  Your^  when 
it  is  at  the  worst,  niakes  you  Faint ;  mine  makef;  me  Mad  :  Oft  have 
I  tried  with  Roots  and  Herbs  to  allay  the  violence  of  it,  but  in  vain : 
nothing  but  large  quantities  of  Yiem  can  any  ways  appea-^e  it." — 
Allowing  for  the  Lion  not  having  a  prophetic  instinct  to  take  in 
every  lusus  naturae  that  wa.s  possible  of  the  human  appetite,  he 
wftji,  generally  speakings  in  the  right ;  and  the  Merchant  was  so 
impressed  with  his  argument  that,  we  are  told,  he  replied  not,  bat 
fainted  away.  O,  Mr,  Reflector,  that  I  were  not  obliged  to  add^ 
that  the  creature  who  thus  argues  was  but  a  type  of  me  !  Mi^rable 
uian  !  /  am  that  Lion*  **  Oft  have  I  b-ied  with  roots  and  herbs  to 
allay  that  violence,  but  in  vain  ;  nothing  but /' 

Those  tales  which  are  I'enewed  as  often  as  the  editors  of  papers 
want  to  fill  up  a  space  in  their  unfeeling  colunuis^  of  great  eaters^ — 
people  that  devour  whole  geese  and  1^  of  mutton  for  wagers^  are 
sometimetj  attempted  to  be  drawn  to  a  parallel  with  my  ease.  Thi» 
wilful  confounding  of  motives  and  circumstances,  which  make  all 
the  difference  of  moral  or  immoral  in  actions,  just  suits  the  sort  of 
talent  which  some  of  my  actjuaintance  pride  themselves  U|K)n. 
Wagers! — I  thank  heaven,  I  was  never  mercenary,  nor  could 
conEent  to  prosiitute  a  gift  (though  but  a  left-handed  one)  of 
nature,  to  the  enlarging  of  my  worldly  substance  ;  prudent  as  the 
necessitiesj  which  that  fatal  gift  have  involved  me  m,  might  have 
made  such  a  prostitution  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  an  indelicate 
world. 

Hjither  let  me  say,  that  to  the  satisfac-tion  of  that  talent  which 
wa«  given  me,  I  have  been  content  to  sacrifice  no  conimon  expecta- 
tions ;  for  such  I  had  from  an  old  lady,  a  near  relation  of  our  family, 
in  whoi^e  good  graces  I  had  the  fortune  to  stand,   till   one  fatal 

t'vejriTig .     You  have  seen,  Mr,  Reflector,  if  you    have  ever 

paxw'd  your  time  much  in  country  towns,  the  kind  of  suppers  which 
eld*T iy  lad) Oh  in  thos^e  places  have  lying  in  petto  in  an  adjoining 
iiarlnur,  next  to  that  wiiere  they  are  enteiiaining  their  periodically- 
invited  coevalh  with  cards  and  mu0ins.  The  cloth  is  usually  spread 
Ncnne  half-hour  before  the  final  rubber  is  decided,  whence  they 
jidj<jum  to  sup  u{K>n  what  may  emphatically  be  called  ^nothing, 
A  liliver  of  ham,  purposely  contrived  to  be  transparent  to  shew  the 
china*dii«h  through  it,  neighbouring  a  slip  of  invidble  brawn,  which 
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ute  upon  something  they  c!all  a  tartlet,  as  that  is  bravely 
pported  by  an  atom  of  n1a^ma]adt^,  flanked  in  its  turn  by  a 
im  of  potted  beef,  mth  a  pt)wer  of  such  dishlings,  i/ninima  of 
wpitahiy^  spread  in  defiance  of  human  nature,  or  rather  with  an 
ttef  ignorance  of  what  it  demands.  Bein^  engaged  at  one  of  these 
fiartie^  I  wtis  obliged  to  go  a  little  before  mippcT'time  (as 
fkoetiously  call  the  point  of  time  in  which  they  ai*e  taking 
iiese  shadowy  refections),  and  the  old  lady,  with  a  sort  of  fear 
hining  through  the  smile  of  courteous  hospitality  that  beamed  in 
ler  cxiuntenance,  begged  me  to  step  into  the  next  room  and  take 
K>me thing  before  I  went  out  in  the  cold, — a  proposal  which  lay  not 
In  ray  nature  to  deny.  Indignant  at  the  airy  prospect  I  saw  hefoi-e 
me,  I  set  to,  and  in  a  trice  dispatched  the  whole  meal  intended 
for  eleven  persons,— fish,  llesh,  fowl,  pastr>%— to  the  sprigs  of 
garnishing  parsley^  and  the  last  fearful  cuntard  that  ijuaked  upon 
Die  board,  I  need  not  describe  the  consternation,  when  in  due 
linie   the   dowagers  adjourned  from  their  cards.     Where  was  the 

Ripper? — ^nd  the  servants*  ajiawer,  Mr. had  eat  it  all.^ — That 

freak,  however,  jested  me  out  of  a  goixi  thrce  hundred  pounds  a 
jfear,  which  I  afterwards  was  infonned  for  a  certainty  the  old  lady 
neant  to  leave  me,  I  mention  it  not  in  illu  strati  cm  of  the  unhappy 
bculty  which  I  am  pojssessed  of;  Ibr  any  unlucky  wag  of  a  school- 
>oy,  with  a  tolerable  npj.>etitc,  could  have  done  a&  much  without 
feeling  any  hurt  after  it, — only  that  you  may  judge  whether  I  am 
i  man  likely  to  set  my  talent  to  sale,  or  to  require  the  pitiful 
Itimulus  of  a  wager. 

I  have  read  in  Pliny,  or  in  some  author  of  that  stamp,  of  a  reptile 
n  Africa,  whose  venom  is  of  that  hot,  destructive  quality,  that 
irberesoever  it  fastens  its  tooth,  the  whole  substance  of  the  animal 
hat  has  been  bitten  in  a  tew  seconds  is  reduced  to  dust,  crumbles 
^way,  and  absolutely  disappears  :  it  h  called  from  this  tjuality,  the 
Ajinihilator.  Why  am  I  forced  to  seek*  in  all  the  most  prodigious 
ind  portentous  fact*  of  Natural  History,  for  creatures  tvjncal  of 
nj^setf  ?    I  am  Uiat  Syiake,  that  Aniiikilator :  **  wherever  I  fasten, 

II  a  few  seconds ," 

O  happy  sick  men,  that  are  groaning  under  the  want  of  that  very 
hing,  the  excess  of  which  is  my  torment!  O  tbrtuimte,  too  for- 
ainate,  if  you  knew  your  happines»t  invalids  !  What  would  1  not 
^ve  to  exchange  this  fierce  concoctive  and  digestive  heat,^this 
abid  fury  which  vexes  me,  which  tears  and  torments  me, — for 
rour  quiet,  mortified,  hermit-like,  subdued,  and  sanctified  stomachs, 
—your  cool,  chastened  inclinations,  and  coy  desires  for  food  ! 

To  what  unhappy  figuration  of  tlie  parts  intestine  I  owe  this 
tmoatural  craving,  I  must  leave  to  the  anatomists  and  the  physicians 
0  determine :  they,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  doubtless  their 
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eye  upon  tne  ;  and  as  I  liave  been  cut  up  alive  by  the  sarcasms  of 
iiiy  friends,  so  1  shudder  when  1  contemplate  the  probability  that 
thiit  Animal  &ame,  when  its  restless  appetites  i^halt  have  ceased  their 
importunity,  may  be  cut  up  aJsu  (horrible  a ug^estioti  *)  to  determine 
in  what  system  of  i^Hds  oi*  fluids  this  original  sin  of  my  constitution 
lay  lurking.  \Miat  work  will  they  make  with  their  acids  and  alka- 
linea,  their  serums  and  coaguiums,  effervescences^  viscous  matter, 
bile,  chyle,  and  acrimonious  juices,  to  explain  that  cause  which 
Nature,  who  willed  the  effect  to  puniiih  me  for  my  sins,  may  no  less 
have  determined  to  keep  in  the  dark  from  them,  to  punish  them  for 
their  presumption* 

You  may  ask,  Mr.  Reflector,  to  what  purpose  is  my  appeal  to 
you  :  what  can  you  do  for  me  ?  Alas !  I  know  too  well  that  my 
case  is  out  of  the  reach  of  advice, — out  of  the  reach  of  consolation. 
But  it  h  some  relief  to  the  wounded  heart  to  impart  its  tale  of 
misery  ;  and  some  of  my  acquaintance,  who  may  read  my  case  in 
your  pages  under  a  borrowed  name,  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a 
more  humane  cuuBideration  than  I  could  ever  yet  obtain  from  them 
under  my  own.  Make  them,  if  posnible,  to  reflect^  that  an  original 
peculiarity  of  constitution  is  no  crime ;  that  not  that  which  goe& 
into  the  mouth  desecrates  a  man,  but  that  which  comes  out  of  it, 
— »uch  as  sarcasm,  bitter  jests,  mocks  and  taunts,  and  ill-natured 
observations;  and  let  them  consider,  if  there  be  such  things  (which 
we  have  all  heard  of)  as  Pious  Treachery,  Innocent  Adultery,  &c. 
whether  there  may  not  be  also  such  a  tliuig  as  Innocent  Gluttony, 
I  shall  only  subscribe  myself. 

Your  atUicted  servant, 

Edax. 


HOBPJTA  ON  THE  IMMODERATE  INDULGENCE  OF 
THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  PALATE 


{\H\l.     Text  of  1818) 
Tty  the  Editor  of  the  Reflector 

Mil,  REFLECTOR,— My  husband  and  I  are  fond  of  cnmpai^ 
and  Ir'Su^  in  easy  circumstances,  we  are  seldom  without  a 
iHirtv  to  dinner  two  or  three  days  in  a  week.     The  utmost  cordiality 
lifbH  litlhvrto  prevailed  at  our  meeting ;  but  there  is  a  young  gentle- 
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num^  a  near  relation  of  my  hu.sbandX  that  has  lately  cume  among 

us,  whose  preposterous  behaYiour  bids  fair,  if  not  timely  checked, 

to  disturb  our  tranquillity.      He  is  too  great  a  favourite  with  mv 

Kushand  in  other  I'espects,  for  ine  to  remoustrate  wnth  him  in  any 

other  tlian  this  distant  way*      A  letter  printed  in  your  publication 

may  catch  Wm  eye  ;  tor  he  is  a  great  reader,  and  makes  a  point  of 

aeeiiig  all  the  new  things  that  come  out.     Indeed,  he  is  hy  no 

me&nH  deficient  in  understanding.      My  husWntl  sa\'s  that  he  has  a 

good  deal  of  wit  ;  but  for  my  part  I  cannot  say  I  nm  any  judge  of 

'  that,  having  seldom  olji^rved  tiini  tjjjcn  his  nioutli  except  for  puqjosea 

very  foreign  to  conversation.     In  shi>rt,  Sir,  this  young  gentleman's 

failing  is,  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  his  palate.      The  first  time 

I  he  dined  with  us,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  extenuate  the  length 

of  time  he  kept  the  dinner  on  the  table,  by  declaring  that  he  had 

taken  a  very  long  walk  in  the  morning,  and  c^nie  in  fasting;  but 

a»  that  excuse  could  not  serve  abtive  once  i>r  twice  at  mont,  he  has 

latterly  dropped  the  mask  altogether,  and  chofit* n  to  appt?ar  in  liis 

own  pro[>cr  colours  without  reserve  or  apologv. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  unpleasant  his  conduct  has  lieconie. 
Hi*  way  of  staring  at  the  dishes  as  they  are  brought  in^  has  abso- 
lutely iiomething  immodej^t  in  it :  it  h  like  the  stare  of  an  impudent 
man  of  fashion  at  a  fine  woman,  when  she  Hrst  corners  into  a  room. 
I  am  positively  in  pain  for  the  dishes,  and  cnntiot  hulp  thinking 
they  have  consciousness,  and  will  be  put  out  of  countenance,  he 
tEtsats^  them  &0  like  wliat  they  are  not* 

Then  again  he  makei^  no  scruple  of  keeping  a  joint  of  meat  on 
the  table^  after  the  cheese  and  fruit  an^  brought  in^  till  he  has  what 
he  calls  done  ivith  it.  Now  how  awkwartl  this  looks,  where  there 
are  ladies,  you  may  judge,  Mr.  Heflector,^how  it  disturtjs  the 
order  and  comfort  of  a  meal.  And  yet  [  always  make  a  jxjint  of 
hetping  him  firsts  contrary  to  all  good  mannei^, — before  any  of  my 
femiUe  friends  are  helped, — that  he  may  avoid  this  very  error. 
I  wi.%h  he  would  cat  before  he  tomes  out. 

What  makes  hi«  proceetlings  more  particularly  offensive  at  our 
boQse  is,  that  my  husband,  though  out  of  common  politenesR  he  h 
oblig^  to  set  dishes  of  animal  food  before  hia  visitors,  yet  himself 
and  his  whole  family  {myself  iiu^luded)  feed  entirely  on  vegetables. 
We  liave  a  theory,  that  animal  food  is  neither  wholesome  nor 
natural  to  man  ;  and  even  vegetables  we  refuse  to  eat  until  they 
h&ve  undergone  the  operation  of  tire,  in  consideration  of  those  num- 
berless little  living  creatures  which  the  glass  help  uh  to  detect  in 
every  fibre  of  the  plant  or  root  befoi-e  it  ^  dressed.  On  the  same 
theoiy  we  Wil  our  water,  which  is  oiu-  only  drink,  before  we  Bufter 
it  to  come  to  table.  tJur  children  are  perfect  little  Pythagoreans  : 
it  would  do  you  good  to  see  them  in  their  nursery,  stuffing  their 
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dried  fruil^  figs,  raisins,  and  milk,  which  is  the  only  approach  hs 
animal  food  which  is  allowed.  They  have  no  notion  how  the 
substance  of  a  creature  that  ever  had  life  can  become  focxl  for 
another  creature.  A  beef-steak  h  aii  absurdity  to  them  ;  a  muttoD- 
chop,  a  solecism  in  terms ;  a  cutlet,  a  word  absolutelv  without  any 
meaning;  a  butcher  is  nonsense,  except  so  far  as  it  is  taken  tor  a 
man  who  delights  in  blood,  or  a  hero.  In  thi.s  liappy  wtate  of 
innocence  we  have  kept  their  mind%  not  allowing  them  to  go  into 
the  kitchen,  or  to  hear  of  any  preparations  for  the  dressing  of 
animal  food,  or  even  to  know  that  such  things  are  practised.  But 
as  a  state  of  ignorance  is  incompatible  with  a  certain  age;  and 
as  my  eldest  girl^  who  is  ten  years  old  next  Midsummer,  must 
shortly  be  introduced  into  the  world  and  ^it  at  table  with  us, 
where  she  will  see  some  things  which  will  ^bock  all  her  received 
notioDH,  I  have  been  endeavouring  by  little  and  little  to  break  her 
mind,  and  prepare  it  for  the  disa^eeable  inipressions  wbich  must 
be  forced  upon  it.  The  tirst  hint  I  gave  her  upon  the  subject,  I 
could  see  her  recoil  from  it  with  the  same  horror  with  which  we 
listen  to  a  tale  of  Anthropophagism  ;  but  she  has  gradual jy  grown 
more  reconciled  to  it  in  some  measure,  from  my  telling  her  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  world,- — to  which,  however  senseless,  we  must 
submit  so  far  as  we  could  do  it  with  innocence,  not  to  give  offence ; 
and  she  has  shewn  so  much  strength  of  mind  on  other  occasions,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  is  owing  to  the  calmnet^i!  and  i^renity  superinduced 
by  her  diet,  that  I  am  in  good  hopes,  when  the  proper  season  for 
her  debut  arrives,  she  may  be  brought  to  endure  ttie  sight  of  a 
roasted  chicken  or  a  dish  of  sweetbre^s^  for  the  first  time,  without 
fainting.  Such  being  the  nature  of  our  little  household,  you  may 
guesi*  what  inroads  into  the  economy  of  it, — what  revolutions  and 
turnings  of  things  upside  down,  the  example  of  such  a  feeder  as 
Mr.  ' is  calculated  to  produce. 

I  wonder  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  scarcity  of  every^ 
kind  of  fotxl  is  so  painfully  acknowledged,  that  shame  has  no  effect 
upon  hini.  Can  he  have  read  Mr.  Malthus's  Thoughts  on  the  Ratio 
of  Food  to  Population  f  Can  he  think  it  reasonable  that  one  man 
shoidd  consume  the  sustenance  of  many  ? 

The  young  gentleman  has  an  agreeable  air  and  person,  such  as 
are  not  unlikely  to  recommend  him  on  the  score  of  matrimony.  But 
his  fortune  is  not  over  large ;  and  what  prudent  young  woman 
would  think  of  emtmrking  hers  with  a  man  who  would  bring  three 
or  four  mouths  (or  what  is  equivalent  to  them)  int^)  a  family  ? 
She  might  as  reasonably  choose  a  widower  in  the  same  ciix'u Distances 
with  three  or  fotir  children. 

r  cannot  think  who  he  takes  after.  His  father  and  mother,  by 
all  accounts,  were  very  moderate  eaters ;  only  I  have  heard  that  the 
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latter  swallowed  her  victuals  very  faist^  and  the  fortner  bad  a  tedious 
custom  of  sitting  long  at  his  meiils*     Perhaps  ht'  tnkes  after  both. 

I  wish  you  would  turn  this  in  your  though tis,  Mr.  Reflector,  and 
give  us  your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  excessive  eating ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, of  ammai  food. 

H  OS  PITA, 


S  GOOD  CLERK,  A  CHARACTER;  WITH  SOME  AC- 
COUNT OF  "THE  COMPLETE  ENGLISH  TRADES- 
MAN" 

(1811) 

THE  GOOD  CLERK.— He  writeth  a  fair  and  swift  hand,  and 
15  com|ietently  versed  in  the  Four  First  Rules  of  Arithmetic, 
m  the  Rule  of  Three  (which  is  sometimes  called  the  Golden  Rule) 
and  in  Practice.  We  mention  these  things,  that  we  may  leave  no 
room  for  eaviller»  to  say,  that  any  thing  e%scntial  hath  been  omitted 
'  in  our  definition  ;  else,  to  speak  the  truth,  these  are  but  ordinary 
■  accomplishments,  and  such  as  every  understxapper  at  a  desk  is 
W  cotnnionly  fiirnished  with^  The  character  we  treat  of  soareth 
I  higher. 

^L^He  h  clean  and  neat  in  his  person;  not  from  a  vain-glorious 

^Plieire  of  setting  himself  forth  tt>  aii  vantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 

sex  (with  which  vanity  too  many  of  our  young  Sparks  now-a-days 

kare  infected)  but  to  do  credit  (as  we  say)  to  the  office.  For  tliis 
reason  be  evermore  taketh  care  that  hij^  desk  or  his  books  receive 
no  soil ;  the  which  things  he  is  commonly  as  solicitous  to  have  fair 
and  unblemished,  ajs  the  owner  of  a  fine  horse  is  to  have  him  appear 
K   in  good  keep. 

W  He  risetn  early  in  the  morning;  not  because  early  rising  con- 
duceth  to  health  (though  he  doth  not  altogether  ilespii^se  that 
consideration)  but  chiefly  to  the  intent  that  he  may  l>e  first  at 
the  desk.  There  is  his  post,  there  he  delighteth  to  l>e,  unless  when 
Ms  meals,  or  necessity,  calleth  him  away  ;  which  time  he  alway 
esteem eth  as  lost,  and  maketh  as  short  as  possible. 

He  13  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  that  he  may  preserve  a 
ekar  bead  and  steady  hand  for  hift  master's  Bervice.  He  is  also 
partly  induced  to  this  observation  of  the  rules  of  tem|)e ranee  by 
oil  reipect  for  religion  and  the  laws  of  his  country ;  which  things 
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(it  may  once  for  all   be  itoted)  do  add  special  iiwiiiiImiiii n  to 
actiofia,  but  do  not  and  cannot  funiiib  tlie  main  sprfii|^  or  motii 
thereto,     Hix.   firnt  nmbition  (bs  apptaictli  all  along)  i^  to  be  a 
good  Clerk,  hi*  next  n  guod  Cluifltiaa,  a  good  Patriot,  &c. 

Corrt-^ljotnlent  to  tbi.H,  be  keepeth  bsniself  boiiefl^  not  Ibr  fear  of 
tbe  tfiw!4,  l)iii  tkt'iiuse  ite  batb  observed  how  ims^enily  an  article 
it  tiiiiki'tb  In  the  Day  Book,  or  Ledger,  when  a  sum  u  set  down  lo^ft 
(ir  niiwiing  ;  it  being  his  pride  to  make  the^  books  to  a^ree,  and 
taJly,  the  one  Hide  witb  tbe  other,  with  a  'iort  of  att-bitectuid 
■ynnnetry  tind  correspondence. 

lie  nmrrictb*  or  niarrietb  not,  bh  best  suiteth  with  his  enipJovw* 
views.  Siinir  riierchanti^  do  the  rather  desire  to  have  married  men 
in  their  Counting  Houses,  because  tbey  tbink  tbe  married  state  n 
pledge  for  their  servants*  integrity,  and  an  incitement  to  tbem  tobt 
inckmirifHin  ;  and  it  was  an  observation  of  a  late  Lord  Mayor  of 
I^Hid<»r),  that  the  sons  of  Clerks  do  genemlJy  prove  Clerkfs  them* 
MetveH^  antl  timt  Merchant>i  encouraging  persons  in  tbcir  employ  to 
marry,  and  to  liavu  familie^j,  wa-^;  tlie  In^st  method  of  securing  a  breed 
of  MoWr  indnstrionh  yuung  men  attached  to  the  mercantile  interest 
He  thiH  a*i  it  may^  such  a  character  as  we  have  been  describing,  will 
wait  till  the  p)ea>iiire  of  hiH  employer  is  known  on  this  [>oi]it ;  ami 
regillatetli  hi^i  dewircK  by  the  custom  of  tbe  bouse  or  firm  to  which 
hv  l)elong*'th* 

He  nvoideth  profane  oath?*  and  jesting,  as  so  much  time  lost  fTt>m 
hiH  em|)loy  ;  what  sjmre  time  be  hath  tor  conversation,  which  itia 
Counting  IIou^r*  auch  m  we  have  been  supposing  can  be  but  smali, 
be  iJiM?ndetli  i?i  putting  seanonable  questions  to  such  of  bis  felloe 
(anci  nontetinies  Tfjepeetfuliy  to  tbe  master  himself)  who  can  give 
tiiiri  iiddrriuition  rt's|)ecting  the  price  and  C[uality  of  gootis,  the  s^tate 
of  exctiHiige,  or  the  latent  improvements  in  l>ook -keeping ;  ttui^ 
making  I  be  motion  of  bin  lips,  as  well  as  of  bis  fingers,  mib«ervient 
to  hist  niJu<tei''K  interest*  Not  that  he  retuselh  a  brisk  saving,  or  n 
chK*rftil  millv  of  wit,  when  it  conies  unfoiTed,  i«  tree  of  offence,  and 
httlh  H  eonvenieut  brevity.  For  this  reason  he  hath  commonly 
aome  dueh  phmse  a,s  tliis  in  his  mouth  : — 


Or, 


It's  a  slovenly  laok 
To  blot  your  book. 


Red  ink  for  ornament,  black  for  use, 
The  best  of  things  are  open  to  abuse. 


8ii  Uj^ion  the  eve  of  *my  great  liolvday,  of  which  he  keepetb  one  or 
two  at  lenKJ  every  year,  he  wilf  merrily  isay  in  the  hearing  of  a 
ioiitideutial  friend,  but  to  none  other  : — 


Or, 
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All  work  ind  no  play 
Makes  Ja>ck  a  dull  boy. 

A  bow  always  bent  must  crack  at  lasL 
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But  then  tbi»  must  always  be  underetood  to  be  sj>oken  canfideiitiallv, 
ftnil,  as  we  say,  under  the  rose. 

Lastly,  his  dress  is  plain  without  singularity  ;  with  no  other 
arnament  than  the  quill,  which  i^  the  batjge  of  fiis  function,  stuck 
under  the  dexter  ear^  and  this  rather  for  convenience  of  having  it 
mt  hand,  when  he  hath  been  called  away  from  his  desk,  and 
expecteth  to  resume  his  seat  Uiere  again  shortly,  than  from  any 
delight  which  he  taketh  in  fop[iery  or  ostentation.  The  colour  of 
his  clothes  is  generally  noted  to  be  black  rather  than  brown,  brown 
rather  than  blue  or  green*  His  whole  deportment  is  staid,  modest, 
and  civil.     His  motto  is  Regularity. 

This  Character  was  sketched,  in  an  interval  of  business,  to  divert 
•ome  of  the  melancholy  hours  of  a  Counting  House.  It  is  so  little  a 
creature  of  fancy,  that  it  is  scarce  any  thing  more  than  a  ret^oi lection 
of  some  of  those  frugal  and  econoniical  maxims  which,  aliout  the 
lieginning  of  the  last  century,  (England's  meanest  period),  were  en- 
deavoured to  be  inculcated  and  instilled  into  tlie  breasts  of  the 
don   Apprentices/  by  a  class  of  instructors  who  might  not 

ptly  be  terme({  The  Masters  of  mean  Morula.  The  astonishing 
larrowneH^iand  illilieraiity  of  the  lessons  contained  in  some  of  those 
books  is  ia conceivable  by  those  whose  studies  have  not  led  them 
that  vvay^  and  would  almost  induce  one  to  subscribe  to  the  hard 
teHBure  which  Drayton  has  passed  upon  the  mercantile  spirit : — 

Tki  grippte  merchant^  6drn  U  ht  thi  turu 
Of  thii  hrave  Silt, 

have  now  l)ing  Ijefore  me  that  curious  book  by  Daniel  Detbe, 
^The  Complete  English  Tradesman."  The  pompous  detail,  the 
ktudieii  aimlyiiis  of  every  little  mean  art,  every  sneaking  address, 
wvery  trick  and  subtLnfuge  (short  of  larceny)  that  is  necessarv  to  the 
mde^Dian^s  occupation,  with  the  hundreds  of  anecdotes,  dialogues 
in  Defoe's  li%*eliefit  manner)  interspci'sed,  all  tending  to  the  same 
uniable  purpOfve,  namely^  the  Kacrincin^  of  everv  honest  emotion  of 
'h&  soul  to  what  he  calls  the  main  chance, — if  you  read  it  in  an 
Wonical  sense^  and  aa  a  piece  of  covered  satire,  make  it  one  of 
:he  most  amusing  books  which  Defoe  ever  writ,  as  much  so  as  any 
^f  his  best  novels.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  his  intention  was  in 
iting  it.    It  is  atmoi^t  impossible  to  suppose  him  in  earnest.    Yet 


'^  This  term  desijpated  a  larger  class  of  young  men  than  that  lo  which  it  ts  now 
Bonlined  ;  it  K0cik  m  the  arttcled  Clerks  of  Merchants  and  Bankers,  the  George 
Hai^wcUfl  of  the  day. 
TOL,    L— 9 
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such  is  the  bent  of  the  book  to  narrow  and  to  degrade  the  heart, 

that  if  such  maitiuis  were  as  catching  and  infectious  as  those  of 

a  liceiitiouft  cast,  which  happily  is  not  the  case,  had  I  been  lining 

at  that  time,  I  certainly  jf^hould  have  recommended  to  the  Grand 

Jury  of  Middlesex,  who  pr^ented  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  to  have 

presentet!  this  book  of  Defoe's  in  preference,  as  of  a  far  rooix^  vih 

and  debasing  tendency*     I  will  give  one  S[>ecinien  of  his  adiicse  to 

the  young  Tradesman  on  the  Government  of  his  Te7nper.     **  The 

retail  tradesman   in  especial,   and   even   every  tradesman   in    his 

station,  must  furnish  himself  with  a  competent  stock  of  patience ; 

I  mean  that  sort  of  patience  which  is  needful  to  bear  with  all  sorts  of 

impertinence,  and  the  most  provoking  curiosity  that  it  is  impossible 

to  imagine  the  buyei^j  even  the  worst  of  theo^  are  or  can  be  guilty 

of*     A  trade^Tnan  behind  his  counter  must  have  no  flesh  ana 

blood  about  Aim,  no  passioTis^  no  resentment ;  he  must  never  be 

angry,  no  not  so  much  as  seem  to  be  so,  if  a  customer  tumbles  htm 

Bve  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods,  and  scarce  bids  money  for  any 

thing  ;  nay,  though  they  really  come  to  his  shop  with  no  intent  to 

buy,  as  many  do,  only  to  see  what  is  to  be  sold,  and  though  he 

knows  they  cannot  be  better  pleased,  than  they  are,  at  some  other 

shop  where  they  intend  to  buy,  'tis  all  one,  the  tradesman  must 

take  it,  he  must  place  it  to  the  account  of  his  calling,  that  'tis  hia 

htiainem  to  be  iil  used  and  resent  nothing ;  and  so  must  answer 

B^  obligingly  to  those  that  give  him  an  hour  or  two's  trouble  and 

buy  nothing,  as  he  does  to  those  who  in  half  the  time  lay  out  ten 

or  twenty  pounds.     The  case  is  plain,  and  if  eome  do  give  him 

trouble  ana  do  not  bay,  others  make  amends  and  do  buy ;  and 

as  for  the  trouble,  ^tis  the  business  of  the  shop."     Here  follows  a 

moftt  admirable  story  of  a  mercer  who,  by  his  indefatigable  mean* 

nesa  and  more  than  Socratic  patience  under  affronts,  overcajne  and 

reconciled  a  lady,  who  upon  the  report  of  another  ladv  that  he  had 

behaved  saucily  to  some  third  lady,  had  determined  to  shun  his 

shop,  but  by  the  over-persuasions  of  a  fourth  lady  was  induced  to 

go  to  it ;  which  she  does,  declaring  before  hand  that  ahe  will  buy 

nothing,  but  give  him  all  the  trouble  she  can.     Her  attack  and  hia 

defence,  her  insolence  and  his  persevering  patience,  ai^e  described  ia 

colours  worthy  of  a  Mandeville  ;  hut  it  is  too  long  to  recite.     **  llie 

short  inference  from  this  long  discourse  (stiys  he)  is  this,  that  here 

you  see,  and  I  could  give  you  many  examples  like  this,  how  and  in 

what  manner  a  shop-keeper  is  to  fcehave  himself  in  the  way  of  his 

busine^;  what  impertinences,  what  taunts^  Houts,  and  riaicutouB 

things^  he  must  l^ar  in  his  trade,  and  must  not  shew  the  least 

retum,  or  the  least  signal  of  disgust :  he  must  have  no  passions,  no 

fire  in  his  temper ;  he  must  be  «3l  soft  and  smooth ;  nay,  if  his  real 

.temper  be  naturally  liery  and  hol^  he  must  shew  none  of  it  in  hit 
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shop;  he  must  be  a  perfect  complete  hypocrite  if  he  will  Iw  r 
amhpleie  trftdemnan,  '  It  is  true,  natural  tempers  are  not  to  be 
always  oounterieited  ;  the  oian  cannot  easily  be  a  lamb  in  his  shop, 
and  a  lion  in  himself ;  but  let  it  l>e  easy  or  hard,  it  must  be  done,  wad 
ts  done  :  there  are  men  who  have  by  eiistom  and  usage  brought 
theniselve!*  to  it,  that  nothing  could  be  meeker  and  milder  than  they, 
when  behind  the  countcTf  and  yet  nothing  be  more  furious  and 
rmgtng  in  every  other  part  of  life ;  nay  the  provocations  they  have 
met  with  in  their  shops  have  so  imtated  their  rage,  that  they 
would  go  up  stairs  from  their  shop,  and  fall  into  frenzies,  and  a  kind 
of  madness,  and  beat  their  heads  against  the  wall,  and  tjerhaps 
mi^hief  themselves,  if  not  prevented,  till  the  violence  of  it  had 
gotten  vent,  and  the  passions  abate  and  cool.  I  lieard  once  of  a 
shop-keeper  that  behaved  himself  thus  to  such  an  extreme,  that 
whc^  he  was  provoked  by  the  imi?ertinence  of  the  customers, 
beyond  what  his  temper  could  J>ear,  he  would  go  up  stairs  and  beat 
his  wife,  kick  his  children  about  like  dogis,  and  be  as  furious*  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  as  a  man  chained  down  in  Bedlam  ;  and  again, 
when  that  heat  was  over,  would  sit  down  and  cry  faster  than  the 
children  he  had  abused  ;  and  after  the  fit,  he  wuuld  go  down  into 
the  shop  again,  and  be  as  humble,  courteous,  and  as  calm  aj>  any 
man  wiiatever ;  so  ab^K>hite  a  government  of  his  passions  hail  he  in 
tlie  shop  and  so  little  out  of  it :  in  the  shop,  a  soul-less  animal  that 
would  resent  nothing  ;  and  in  the  family  a  mailman  ;  in  the  shop, 
meek  like  a  lamb  ;  but  in  the  family,  outrageous  like  a  Libyan  lion. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  necessary  for  a  tradesman  to  subject 
himself  by  all  the  ways  possible  to  his  business ;  his  customers  are 
to  be  hiaidole:  so  far  as  he  may  worship  idols  by  allowance,  he  ( 
1^  to  bow  iiown  to  themy  and  worship  thefti ;  at  least  he  is  not  in  any 
way  to  displease  them,  or  shew  anv  disgust  or  distaste  whatsoever 
they  may  say  or  do  ;  the  bottom  of  all  is,  that  he  is  intending  to  get 
money  by  them,  and  it  is  not  for  him  that  gets  money  to  ofter  the 
lea*t  inconvenience  to  them  by  whom  he  gets  it ;  he  is  to  consider 
that,  aa  Solomon  says,  the  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender,  so  the  - 
«eller  is  servant  to  the  buyer/* — What  he  says  on  the  head  of 
PUasfwreB  anid  Recreations  is  not  less  amusing  i — **  The  tradesman's 
pieastire  should  be  in  his  business,  his  companions  should  be  his 
nooks,  (he  means  his  Ledger,  Waate-liook,  &c.)  and  if  he  has  a 
family,  he  makes  his  ex&arsionB  up  stairs  and  no  further  .—none 
of  my  cautions  aim  at  restraining  a  trad^man  from  (diverting  himself, 
as  we  call  it,  with  his  fireside,  or  keeping  company  with  his  wife 
and   children." — Liberal    allowance;   nay,   almost    licentious    and 


*A«  no  qu^ification  accompanies  this  maxim,  it  most  be  understood  ai  the 
nutfie  ftcnttment  of  the  Author  I 
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eniniii&]  mdulgence  ! — ^but  it  is  time  to  disniks  thi«  Philosopher  of 
Mecmness.  More  of  this  stuff  would  iHiberalize  the  pages  of  the 
Reflector,  Was  the  man  in  earnest,  when  he  could  bring  such 
powers  of  description,  and  all  the  charms  of  natural  eloquence,  in  com- 
mendation of  the  meanest*  Wlest,  wnetchetlest  degradations  of  the 
htiman  character  ? — Or  did  he  not  rather  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the] 
doctrines  which  he  inculcated,  and  retorting  upon  the  grave  Citizens 
of  London  their  own  arts,  palm  upon  them  a  sample  of  disguif 
Satire  under  the  name  of  wholesome  Instruction  ? 

L.  B. 


-A' 


MEMOIR   OF   ROBEET   LLOYD 

(1811) 

DsO,  in  October,  in  his  33d  year,  Mr  Robert  Lloyd^  third 
son  of  Charles  Lloyd.  To  dilate  in  many  words  upon  hia 
character,  would  be  to  violate  the  niodei?t  regard  due  to  his  memory, 
who  in  his  lifetime  shrunk  so  anxiously  from  every  species  of  notice. 
HiR  constitutional  misfortune  was  an  exce&s  of  nervous  HcnsibLlitv, 
which  in  the  purest  of  hearts  produced  rather  too  great  a  s^pirit  of  self- 
ftbasenient,  a  perpetual  apprehension  of  not  doing  what  was  righL 
Yet,  beyond  thi.*^  teridema^ft,  he  *ieemed  absolutely  to  have  no 
aelf^reganls  at  alL  His  eye  wa.s  single,  and  ever  fixed  U(>on  that 
form  of  gotidness,  which  he  venerated  wherever  he  found  it,  except 
in  himself.  What  he  was  to  his  parents,  and  in  his  family,  the 
newness  of  their  sorrow  may  make  it  unseasonable  to  touch  at ; 
his  losvs,  alasf  was  but  one  in  a  complication  of  domestic  afflictions 
which  have  fallen  so  heavy  of  late  upon  a  very  worthy  house.  But 
m  a  friend,  the  writer  of  this  memorial  can  witness,  that  what  he 
once  esteemed  and  loved,  it  was  an  unaltenible  law  of  his  mind  to 
cxmtinue  to  esteem  and  love.  Absences  of  years,  the  discontinuance 
of  correj5pondence,  from  whatever  cause,  tor  ever  so  great  a  length 
of  time,  made  no  difference,  It  seemed  a,s  if  the  affectionate  part 
of  his  nature  could  suffer  no  aliatement.  The  display  of  wbat  the 
world  culls  shining  talents,  would  have  been  incompatible  with 
a  character  (ike  his;  but  he  oftentimes  let  fall,  in  his  familiar  talk, 
and  in  hh  letters,  bright  and  original  illustrations  of  feeling,  which 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  genius,  if  his  own  watchful  mode?*t 
apirit  had  not  constantiy  interposed  to  recall  and  substitute  for 
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them  some  of  the  ordinary  fornifl  of  observation,  which  lay  less  out 
of  that  circle  of  common  sympathy,  within  which  hk  kind  naturo 

deiighted  to  move. 


CONFESSIONS    OF    A    DRUNKARD 


(1813.     Text  OF  1822) 

DEHORTATIONS  from  the  use  ot  strong  Jiquurs  have  been 
the  favourite  topic  of  sober  declainiers  in  all  ages,  and  have 
Ijtyn  received  with  abundance  of  applause  by  wnter -drill king  critics. 
But  with  the  patient  himself,  the  man  that  i.s  to  be  cui'ed,  un- 
fortunately their  sound  has  seldom  prevailed.  Yet  the  evil  h 
scknowleciged,  the  rem^y  simple.  Abstain.  No  force  can  oblige 
a.  man  to  raise  the  glass  to  his  head  against  bi>;  wilh  ^1%  as  easy  as 
uot  to  stejil,  not  to  telJ  lies- 
Alas  !  the  hand  to  pilfer,  and  the  tongue  to  bear  false  witnes*i,  ^ 
have  no  constitutional  tendency*  These  are  actions  indifterent  to 
them.  At  the  first  instance  of  the  reformed  will,  they  can  l*e 
brought  off  without  a  murmur.  The  itching  tinger  is  hut  a  figure 
in  speech,  and  the  tongue  of  the  liar  can  with  the  same  natural 
delight  give  forth  useful  truths,  with  which  it  has  been  accustomed 
!|o  scatter  their  pernicious  contraries.     But  when  a  man  has  conr- 

meneed  isot 

O  pause^  thou  sturdy  moralist,  thou  person  of  stout  nerves  and  a 
strong  head,  whose  liver  is  happily  untouched,  and  ere  thy  gorge 
riseth  at  the  name  which  I  have  written,  first  leani  what  the  thing 
is;  how  much  of  compassion,  how  much  of  human  allowance,  thou 
may'ftt  drtuoualy  mingle  with  thy  disapprobation.  Trample  not  on 
the  ruins  of  a  man.  Exact  not,  under  so  terrible  a  |>eimlty  as 
infamy^  a  resuscitation  fi'om  a  state  of  death  almost  as  real  as  that  X 
from  which  Lazarus  rose  not  but  by  a  miracle. 

Begin  a  reformation,  and  custom  will  make  it  easy.  But  what 
if  the  beginning  l>e  drea<ffuU  the  Hrst  step  not  like  climbing  a 
mountain  but  going  through  Htg?  what  if  the  whole  system  must 
undergo  a  change  violent  as  that  which  we  conceive  of  the  mutation 
of  f<jrm  in  some  insects  ?  what  if  a  process  comparable  to  flaying 
aUve  be  to  be  gone  through  ?  is  the  weakness  that  sinks  under 
such  struggles  to  be  confounded  with  the  pertinacity  which  clings 
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to  other  vices,  which  have  induced  tio  constitutional  necessity,  no 
engagement  of  the  whole  victim,  body  and  soul  ? 

I  have  known  one  in  that  aiiitti,  when  be  has  tried  to  abstain  bul 
for  one  evening, — though  the  |)oisonous  potion  had  long  ceased  ta] 
bring  back  its  tiret  ench^intments,  though  he  was  sure  it  would' 
rather  deepen  hk  gtooni  than  brighten  it, — ^iii  the  violence  of  the 
itruggle,  and  the  necessity  he  hai^i  felt  of  getting  rid  of  the  present 
Beosation  at  any  rate^  I  have  known  him  to  scream  out,  to  cry 
aloud,  for  the  aiiguish  and  pain  of  the  strife  within  him. 

Why  should  1  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  man  of  whom  I  speak 
is  myself  ?  I  have  no  puling  apology  to  make  to  mankind.  I  see 
them  all  in  one  way  or  another  deviating  from  the  pure  reason.  It 
is  to  my  own  nature  alone  I  am  accountable  for  the  woe  that  I  have 
brought  upon  it. 

I  l>elieve  that  there  are  constitutions,  robust  heads  and  iron 
insides,  whom  scarce  any  excesses  can  hurt;  whom  brandy  (I  hav© 
seen  them  drink  it  like  wine)»  at  all  events  whom  wine,  taken  in 
ever  so  plentiful  measure,  can  do  no  worse  injury  to  than  just  to 
muddle  their  faculties,  perha^js  never  very  pellucid.  On  them  this 
discourse  is  wasted.  They  would  but  laugh  at  a  weak  brother,  who, 
trying  his  strength  with  them,  and  coming  olT  foiled  from  the 
contest^  would  fain  persuade  them  that  such  agonistic  exercises  are 
dangerous.  It  is  to  a  very  different  description  of  persons  I  speak. 
It  is  to  the  weak*  the  nervous  ;  to  those  who  feel  the  want  of  some 
artificial  aid  to  raise  their  spirits  in  society  to  what  is  no  more  thait' 
the  ordinary  pitch  of  all  around  them  without  it.  This  is  the  secret] 
of  our  drinknig-  Such  must  fly  the  convivial  board  in  the  first 
instant*e,  if  they  do  not  mean  to  sell  themselves  for  term  of  life. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  had  completed  my  six  and  twentieth  year* 
I  had  lived  from  tne  period  of  leaving  s<iool  to  that  time  pretty 
much  in  s«jlitude.  My  companions  were  chiefly  books,  or  at  most 
one  or  two  living  ones  of  my  own  book-loving  and  sober  stamp.  I 
roee  early,  went  to  bed  betimes,  and  the  faculties  which  Go<l  had 
given  uie,  I  liave  reason  to  think,  did  not  rust  in  me  unused. 

About  tliat  time  I  fell  in  vnth  some  companions  of  a  different 
order  ITiey  were  men  of  boisterous  spirits  sittere  up  a-nights,  dis- 
putants^ drunken  ;  yet  seemed  to  have  something  noble  about  them. 
Wc  dealt  aljout  the  wit,  or  what  passes  for  it  after  mid  nighty 
jovially.  Of  the  quality  called  fancy  I  certainly  possessed  a  lai^r 
share  than  tny  companions.  Encoui*aged  by  tlieir  applause,  I  setj 
up  for  a  profcst  joker  !  I,  who  of  all  men  ani  least  fitted  for  sudl 
an  oiTupiition,  having,  in  addition  to  the  greatest  difficulty  which  I 
ex|»ericuce  at  all  times  of  finding  words  to  express  my  meanings  a 
n^ituml  nervmis  imi^iedtment  in  my  speech  • 

Header,  if  you  *re  gifted  with  nerves  like  mine,  aspire  to  wiy 
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ehaTEurtar  but  that  of  a  wit.  When  you  find  a  tickling  relish  upon 
jour  tongue  disposing  you  to  that  sort  of  conversation,  es|i*fciaUy  if 
you  find  &  preternatural  flow  of  ideaii  setting  in  upon  you  at  the 
sight  of  ft  bottle  and  fresh  glasses,  avoid  giving  way  to  it  as  you 
wou  Id  fly  your  grea  test  destruction .  If  you  cann  o  t  crush  the  po  wer  of 
fancy,  or  that  within  you  which  you  mistake  tor  such,  divert  it^  give 
it  some  other  play.  VVrite  an  efway,  pen  a  character  or  description, 
—but  not  as  I  do  now,  with  tears  trickling  do^Ti  your  cheeks. 

To  be  as  object  of  companion  to  friends^  of  derision  to  foes ;  to 
be  suspected  by  atrangers,  stared  at  by  foois  ;  to  be  esteemed  dull 
when  you  cannot  be  witty »  to  be  appbiuded  for  witty  when  you 
know  that  yon  have  been  dull ;  to  be  called  u|>on  for  the  extem- 
poraneous exercise  of  that  faculty  which  no  premeditation  can  give ; 
to  be  spurretl  on  to  eftbrts  which  end  in  contempt ;  to  be  set  on  to 
provoke  mirth  which  procures  the  procurer  hatred  ;  to  give  pleasure 
&nd  be  paid  with  suuinting  malice;  to  swallow  draughts  of  life- 
destroying  wine  which  are  to  be  distilled  into  airy  breath  to  tickle 
♦ain  auditors ;  to  mortgage  misierable  morrows  tor  nights  of  madness ; 
to  waste  whoJe  seas  of  time  upon  those  who  pay  it  back  in  little 
inconsiderable  drops  of  grudging  applause^ — are  the  wages  of 
buffoonery  and  death  * 

Time,  which  has  a  sure  stroke  at  dissolving  all  connexions  which 
have  no  solider  fastening  than  this  liquid  cement,  more  kind  to 
me  than  my  own  taste  or  penetration,  at  length  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  supposed  qualities  of  my  fii-st  friend.^.  No  trace  of  them  is  left 
but  in  the  vices  which  they  introduced,  and  the  habits  they  infixed. 
In  them  my  friendis  survive  still,  and  exercise  ample  retribution  for 
any  suppotied  infidelity  that  I  may  have  been  gwilty  of  towards 
them* 

My  next  more  immediate  companions  were  and  are  persons  of  such 
intrinsiic  and  felt  worthy  that  though  accidentally  their  acquaintance 
has  proved  pernicious  to  me,  I  do  not  know  that  if  the  thing  were 
to  do  over  again,  I  should  have  the  courage  to  eschew  the  mischief 
At  the  price  of  forfeiting  the  benefit.  I  came  to  them  reeking  from 
the  steamb  of  my  late  over-heated  notions  of  companionship;  and 
the  nlightest  fuel  which  they  unconsciously  afforded,  was  .sufficient 
to  feed  my  old  fires  into  a  pro|)ensity. 

They  were  no  drinkers,  but,  one  from  profesi^ional  habits,  and 
another  from  a  custom  derived  from  his  ikther,  smoked  tobacco. 
The  devil  could  not  have  devised  a  more  subtle  tmp  to  re-take  a 
backsliding  penitent.  The  transition,  from  gulping  down  draughts 
of  liquid  fire  to  puffing  out  innocuous  blasts  of  dry  smoke^  was  so  like 
cheating  him.  But  he  is  too  hard  for  us  when  we  hope  to  commute. 
He  beats  up  at  barter ;  and  when  we  think  to  set  off  a  new  failing 
against  an  old  infirmity,  'tis  odds  but  he  puts  the  trick  upon  us  of 


two  for  one.  That  (comparatively)  white  devil  of  tobacco  brought 
with  him  iii  the  end  E^ven  worse  than  himself. 

It  were  impertinent  to  carry  the  reader  through  all  the  proeestcs 
by  which,  from  smoking  at  first  with  malt  liquor,  I  took  my  degree* 
through  thin  wines,  through  stronger  wine  and  water,  througli 
small  punchy  to  those  juggbngeomjxjsi t ions,  which,  under  the  name 
of  mixed  liquors,  i^lur  a  great  deal  of  brandy  or  other  poison  under 
less  and  less  water  continually^  until  they  come  next  to  none,  and 
50  to  none  at  all.  But  it  is  hateful  to  disclose  the  secnets  of  my 
Tartarus. 

I  should  repel  my  readei"s,  from  a  mere  incapacity  of  believing  me, 
were  I  to  tell  them  what  tobacco  has  been  to  me,  the  drudging  ser- 
vice which  1  have  jmid,  the  slavery  which  I  have  vowed  to  it  How, 
when  I  have  resolved  to  quit  it,  a  feeling  as  of  ingratitude  has 
started  up ;  how  it  has  put  on  personal  claims  and  made  the 
demands  of  a  friend  upon  me.  How  the  reading  of  it  casually  in  a 
book,  as  where  Adams  takes  his  whifFin  the  chimney-comer  of  some 
inn  in  Joseph  Andrews^  or  Piscator  in  the  Complete  Angler  breaks 
hia  fa^it  upon  a  morning  pipe  in  tliat  delicate  room  Piscatorihus 
S<t&TUm^  has  in  a  moment  broken  down  the  resistance  of  weeks. 
How  a  pipe  was  ever  in  my  midnight  path  before  me,  till  the  virion 
forced  me  to  reahze  it,^ — how  then  its  ascending  vapours  curled,  its 
fragrance  lulled,  and  the  thousand  dehcious  ministerings  conversant 
about  it^  employing  every  faculty,  extracted  the  sense  of  pain.  How 
from  illuminating  it  came  to  darken,  from  a  quick  solace  it  turned 
to  a  negative  relief,  thence  to  a  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction,  thence 
to  a  positive  misery.  How^  even  now,  when  the  whole  secret  stands 
confessed  in  all  its  dreadful  truth  before  me,  I  feel  myself  linked  to 
it  beyond  the  power  of  revocation.     Bone  of  my  bone 

Persons  not  accustomed  to  examine  the  motives  of  their  actions^ 
to  reckon  up  the  countless  nails  that  rivet  the  chains  of  habit, 
or  perhaps  being  bound  by  none  so  obdurate  as  those  1  have  con- 
fessed to,  may  recoil  from  this  as  from  an  overcharged  picture* 
But  what  short  of  such  a  bondage  is  it,  which  in  spite  of  protesting 
friends^  a  weeping  wife,  and  a  reprobating  world,  chains  down  many 
fi  poor  fellow,  of  no  original  inaisposition  fjo  goodness,  to  his  pipe 
and  his  put  ? 

I  have  seen  a  print  after  Corregio,  in  which  three  female  figure 
all"  miniHtering  to  a  man  who  nits  fast  bound  at  tlie  root  of  a  tree. 
Sensuality  is  soothing  him*  Evil  Habit  is  nailing  him  to  a  branch, 
and  Hepugnance  at  the  same  instant  of  time  is  applying  a  snake 
to  his  side.  In  his  face  is  feeble  delight,  the  recollection  of  past 
rather  than  perception  of  present  pleasures,  languid  enjoyment  of 
evil  with  utter  imbecility  to  good,  a  Sybaritic  effeniinacy^  a  suli- 
itiiNMiori   to  bondage,  the  spriug»  of  the   will  gone  down  like   a 
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broken  clock,  the  sin  and  the  suffering  co-instantaneous,  or  the 
latter  forerunning  the  former,  remorjie  preceding  action — -all  this 
represented  in  one  point  of  time. — When  I  saw  this,  I  admired  the 
wonderful  skill  of  the  painter.  But  when  I  went  away^  I  wept, 
beaiU!$e  I  thought  of  my  own  condition. 

Of  that  there  is  no  hope  that  it  should  ever  change.  The  waters 
have  gone  over  roe.  But  out  of  the  black  depths,  could  I  he  heard^ 
I  vrould  cry  out  to  all  those  who  have  but  net  a  foot  in  the  perilous 
Aood.  C-ould  the  youth,  to  whom  the  flavor  of  his  first  wine  ib 
delicious  m  the  opening  scenes  of  life,  or  the  entering  upon  some 
newly  discovered  paradise^  look  into  my  de^lation^  and  be  made  to 
understand  what  a  dreary  thing  it  in  when  a  man  shall  feel  himself 

foing  iiown  a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will, — to  see 
is  deatruetion^  and  have  no  power  to  stop  it»  and  yet  to  feel  it 
uU  the  way  emanating  from  him^felf;  to  ()erceive  all  goodness 
emptied  out  of  him,  and  yet  not  to  l>e  able  to  forget  a  time  when 
it  was  otherwise  ;  to  bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own 
sejf-ruins  : — could  he  see  my  fevered  eye,  feverish  with  last  night's 
drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for  this  night's  repetition  of  the 
folly  ;  could  he  feel  the  body  of  the  death  out  of  which  I  cry  hourly 
with  feebler  and  feebler  outcry  to  be  delivered,— it  were  enough  to 
make  liim  da^h  the  sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth  in  all  the  pride 
of  its  mantling  temptation  ;  to  make  him  clasp  his  teeth, 

and  not  undo  'gw 
To  soffer  wet  damnation  to  run  through  'em. 

Yea,  but  (me thinks  I  hear  somebody  object)  if  sobriety  be  that 
fine  thing  you  would  have  us  to  understand,  if  the  eoraiorts  of  a 
cool  brain  are  to  be  preferred  to  that  state  of  heated  excitement 
which  you  describe  and  deplore,  what  hinder*  in  your  own  instance 
that  you  do  not  i*etiUTi  to  those  habits  from  which  vt>u  would  in- 
duce others  never  to  swerve  P  if  the  blessing  Ije  worth  presendng,  is 
it  not  worth  recovering  P 

RficoveTing  / — O  if  a  wish  could  transport  me  back  to  those  days 
of  youth,  when  a  draught  from  the  next  clear  spring  could  slate 
any  heat**  which  f^unimer  suns  and  youthful  exercise  had  power 
to  stir  up  in  the  blood,  how-  gladly  would  I  return  to  thee,  pure 
element,  the  drink  of  children,  and  of  child-like  holy  heniiit.  In 
my  dreams  I  can  sometimes  fancy  thy  cool  refreahment  purling  over 
ray  burning  tongue.  But  my  waking  stomach  rejects  it.  That 
wRich  refreshes  innocence,  only  nuikes  me  sick  and  faint. 

But  IE  there  no  middle  way  betwixt  total  abstinence  and  the 
^xeeM  which  killn  you  } — ^For  your  sake,  I'eader,  and  that  you  may 
never  attain  to  my  experience,  with  pain  I  must  utter  the  dreadful 
truth,  that  there  is  none,  none  that  I  can  find.     In  my  stage  of 
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habit  (I  speiik  not  of  babtts  less  confirmed — for  some  of  them  I 
betieve  the  advice  to  be  most  prudential)  in  the  stage  which  t  have 
rencbed^  to  »top  short  of  that  measure  which  is  sufficient  to  draw  on 
torpor  and  sleepy  the  benumbing  a|»oplectic  sleep  of  the  drunkard, 
is  to  hftvie  taken  none  at  all.  The  pain  of  the  self-denial  is  all 
one.  And  what  that  i^  I  had  rather  the  trader  should  believe  on 
m?  credit,  than  kiKiw  from  his  own  trjal.  He  will  come  to  know 
it,  whenever  be  shall  arrive  at  that  state,  in  whicb,  paradoxical 
a»  it  may  appear^  reaaan  shall  only  mmt  him  through  intoxica- 
tion /for  it  t»  a  fearful  truths  that  the  intelleitual  faculties  hj 
repeated  acts  of  intempefatice  may  be  driven  from  their  orderly 
9filii?re  of  action,  their  dear  day-lif^ht  ministeries,  until  they  shall 
be  broii^t  at  last  to  depend^  for  the  fkint  manifestation  of  their 
ckpsHsn^  epefykg»  itjion  the  returning  periods  of  the  fabil  madness 
to  wUdl  lli^  owe  mear  devastation.  The  drinking  wan  k  never 
lisi  bjimdf  than  durmg  his  sober  intervals.     Evil  ts  »o  far  hi^ 

BeboU  DM*  tbea,  in  the  robust  period  of  life,  red  need  to  imbe- 
cility and  decay.  Hear  me  count  my  gains,  and  the  profits  which 
I  haw  dcffiwd  from  the  midnight  cup. 

INptAw  jpfiMV  ago  I  ««a  poawiatd  of  a  health y  frame  of  mind  and 
hMhr%  I  wm  new  ilniig^  but  1  think  my  constitution  (for  a  weak 
mmj  wm  «  httppBT  exempt  £rom  the  tendency  to  any  malady  m  it 
«••  poMihb  Ilk  OS.  I  9caK3e  knew  what  it  was  to  ail  any  thing. 
Now,  msmfpk  vhea  I  am  loiioi^  myxM  in  a  sea  of  drink,  I  am  nearer 
frve  tnm  mom  imoaay  seosatioDs  in  bead  and  gctomach,  which  are 
m  miMii  wvm  to  bw  Umd  any  cMnilr  pidns  or  aches. 

At  that  tiDM*  1  was  aeldoa  in  bed  after  m  m  the  morning, 
mmmm  and  winter.  I  awolv  i^mlied,  and  aetdom  witbout  some 
MNtt  lho«tfehts  in  mx  head,  or  some  pteee  of  a  aoiig  to  welcome 
Ihft  iMV-bohi  day.  !Caw,  the  if&t  fedtog  which  besets  me,  after 
•ttifciiingE  oirt  the  hom^  oiTmmhmee  to  th«r  last  possible  extent, 
it  m  lbi«c«st  of  the  w«amme  daf  tbit  lies  hdbre  me^  with  a  secret 
wUi  UmvI  I  cmM  haw  ham  on  «^  or  m^ra-  awaked. 

Ufr  Hnl^  mj  «mkiw  ttk^  has  much  of  the  eonfusion^  the 
iMnhks  tmi  oliMrttir  pffpesibrv  ^  •»  ^^^  dmim  In  the  daytime 
I  wkmMk^  ufMrn  clari  iMOiintain^ 

PliihuiffL  ^«fh,  thoiigh  nnvr  paitieolaH?  adapled  to  inv  nature, 
Ytt  m  iQViielhii^  of  wma&mltt  fto  hm  gotte'thfo^gfa,  and  therefore 
Ml  Mwhftahtfw  ^th  dw^ilbWm,  I  ased  to  enter  upon  wt^  some 
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deg^ree  of  alacrity,  now  wearies,  affright**,  perplexes  me,  I  fancy 
all  sorts  of  discouragements,  and  am  ready  to  give  up  an  occupation 
which  gives  me  bread »  from  a  harassing  conceit  of  incapacity.  The 
slightest  commission  given  me  by  a  friend,  or  any  small  duty  which 
I  have  to  perform  for  myself,  as  giving  orders  to  a  tradesman,  &c, 
haunts  me  as  a  labour  impossible  to  be  got  through,  So  much  the 
springs  of  action  are  broken. 

Hie  same  cowardice  attends  me  in  all  my  intereourse  with  man- 
kind. I  dare  not  j>romis€  that  a  friend's  honour,  or  hi^  CJiuse, 
would  be  sate  in  my  keeping,  if  I  were  put  to  the  expend  of  any 
i]ia]]dy  resolution  in  defending  it.  So  much  the  springs  of  moral 
action  are  deadened  within  me. 

My  favourite  occupations  in  times  past,  now  cease  to  entertain, 
I  can  do  nothing  rea<iily.  Application  for  ever  so  short  a  time 
kills  me.  This  poor  abstract  of  my  condition  was  jjenned  at  long 
internals,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  connexion  of  thought, 
which  is  DOW  difficult  to  me« 

The  noble  passages  which  formerly  delighted  me  in  history  or 
poetic;  fiction,  now  only  draw  a  few  weak  tears,  allied  to  dotage. 
my  broken  and  dispirited  nature  seems  to  tiink  l^efore  any  thing 
great  and  admirable. 

I  perpetually  catch  myself  in  tears,  for  any  cause^  or  none.  It  is 
inexpressible  how  much  this  infirmity  adds  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  deterioration. 

These  are  some  of  the  instances,  concerning  which  1  can  say  with 
truth,  that  it  was  not  always  so  with  me. 

Shall  I  lift,  up  the  vuil  of  my  weaknejifi  any  further?  or  ia  this 
diacloAiire  sufficient  f 

I  am  a  poor  nameless  egotist,  who  have  no  vanity  to  consult  by 
these  Confessions,  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  laughed  at,  or 
hegffd  seriously-  Such  as  they  are,  I  commend  them  to  the  readei-'s 
attention,  if  he  finds  his  own  case  any  way  touched.  I  have  told 
him  what  I  am  come  to.     Let  him  stop  in  time, 

Elia. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    CHRISTS    HOSPITAI. 
(ISl.'J.     Text  of  1818) 

TO  cjomfort  the  desponding  parent  with  the  thought  that,  with- 
out diminishing  the  stocK  which  is  imperiously  demanded  to 
ftmuadi  the  more  pretssing  and  homely  wants  of  our  nature,  he  has 
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di»po£ieii  of  one  or  more  perhaps  out  of  a  numerous  offspring,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  care  st'artse  less  tender  than  the  patemaU  where 
not  only  their  bodily  cravings  shall  be  supj^lied,  but  that  mental 
pabulum  is  also  dis[>eitsed,  which  He  hath  declared  to  \ye  no  less 
necessary  to  our  sustenance,  who  said,  that  **  not  by  bread  alone 
man  can  live ; "  tor  this  Christ* b  Hospital  unfolds  her  bounty.  Here 
Tieither,  on  the  one  hand,  are  the  youth  lifted  up  above  their  family, 
which  we  must  suppose  liberal  though  I'educed ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand»  are  they  liable  to  be  depressed  below  its  level  by  the  mean 
habits  and  sentiments  which  a  common  charity-school  generates.  It 
ifi^  in  a  word,  an  Institution  to  keep  those  who  have  yet  held  up 
tlieir  heads  in  the  world  from  sinking ;  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  a 
decent  household^  when  poverty  was  in  danger  of  crushing  it ;  to 
assist  those  who  are  the  most  willing^  but  not  always  the  most  able, 
to  a^ist  themselves ;  to  separate  a  child  from  his  family  for  a  season, 
in  order  to  render  him  back  hereafter,  with  feelings  and  habits  more 
congenial  to  it,  than  he  could  even  have  attained  by  remaining  at 
home  in  the  bosom  of  it.  It  is  a  preserving  and  renovating  principle^ 
an  antidote  for  the  res  ang-usta  domi^  when  it  presses,  as  it  always 
dtiei^  most  heavily  upon  the  most  ingenuous  natures. 

This  is  Clirii^t's  Hospital ;  and  whether  its  character  would  he 
imprt>ved  by  confining  its  advantages  to  the  verv  lowest  of  the 
people,  let  those  judge  who  have  witnessed  the  looks,  the  g^tures, 
the  behaviour,  the  manner  of  their  play  with  one  another,  their 
deportment  towards  strangers,  the  whole  aspet-t  and  physiognomy  of 
that  vast  assemblage  of  boyts  on  the  London  foundation,  who  freshen 
and  make  alive  again  with  their  sports  the  else  mouldering  cloisters 
of  tile  old  Grey  Friars — which  strangers  who  have  never  witnessed, 
if  they  jia,s.s  tliix>ugh  Newgate-street,  or  by  Smithfield,  would  do 
well  to  go  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  see. 

For  the  (■hrist*s  Hospital  boy  feeb  that  he  is  no  charity-boy ;  be 
feels  it  in  tlie  antiquity  and  regality  of  the  foundation  to  which  he 
belongs  ;  in  the  usage  which  he  meefcs  with  at  school,  and  the  ti^eat- 
ment  he  is  aa  ustomeil  to  out  of  its  Ixiundi^ ;  In  the  rejspect,  and  even 
kindnesM,  whirh  his  ivell  known  garb  never  fails  to  procure  him  in  the 
streets  of  the  rnetnijjolis  ;  he  feels  it  in  his  educiition,  in  that  measure 
of  classical  attainments,  which  every  individual  at  that  school,  though 
not  th'iitiiuHl  to  a  learned  profession,  has  it  in  his  power  to  procure, 
attaimnont3«  which  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  put  it  in  the 
reach  t*f  the  lalKHiring  da^ises  to  acquire  :  he  feels  it  in  the  numb^- 
Xk'm  innntiu't^  niid  c%'en  magnihcenceis  which  surround  him  ;  in 
hi«  nid  and  liwful  cloisters,  with  their  traditions  ;  in  his  spacious 
Ht^hool  nHHns^  ami  in  the  well-ordered,  airy^  and  lofty  rooms  where  he 
mUh^jih  ;  in  his  stately  dtning-hall^  hung  round  with  pictures  by 
V  i«rnn,  I  A\\  utid  others,  one  of  theui  surpassing  in  size  and  grandeur 
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almost  any  tither  in  the  kingdom  ;  '  above  all,  in  the  very  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  consequent 
spirit,  the  intelligence,  and  public  conscience^  which  h  the  result  of 
so  many  vtirious  yet  wonderfully  combining  members.  Compared 
with  thk  last* named  aci vantage,  what  is  the  stock  of  information, 
{I  do  not  here  speak  of  book-leaming,  but  of  that  knowledge  which 
boy  receives  from  hoy\)  the  mass  of  collected  opinions,  the  in- 
telligence in  common,  among  the  few  and  narrow  members  of  an 
ordinary  boarding-school  ? 

The  Chriftf  s  Hofipital  or  Blue-coat  boy,  ha^  a  distinctive  character 
of  bis  own,  as  far  removed  from  the  abject  quail  ties  of  a  common 
clinrity-lxjy  as  it  is  from  the  distrusting  forn-ardneas  of  a  lad  hi*ought 
up  at  some  other  of  the  public  schools.  There  is  p7*ide  in  it, 
accumulated  from  the  circumstances  which  I  have  described  as 
differencing  him  from  the  former;  and  there  ia  a  Testraiiiiiig 
fl%adssty^  mm  a  sense  of  obligation  imd  de|>endence,  which  must 
efcr  keep  h\s  deportment  from  assimilating  to  that  of  the  latter. 
His  very  garb,  tis  it  i>i  antique  and  venerable,  feeds  his  self-respect ; 
as  it  ii^  a  bjidge  of  dependencen,  it  restrains  the  natural  petulance  of 
that  age  fn>m  breaking  out  into  overt-acts  of  insolence.  This  pro- 
duces  mlence  and  a  reserve  before  strangely  yet  not  that  cowardly 
«hync^^  which  boys  mewed  up  at  home  will  feel ;  he  will  speak  up 
wfien  spoken  to,  but  the  stranger  must  be^n  the  conversation  with 
Mm.  Within  his  lx>unds  he  is  all  fire  ana  play  ;  but  in  the  sh-eets 
he  steals  along  with  all  the  self-concentration  of  a  young  monk. 
He  is  never  known  to  mix  with  other  boys,  they  aiie  a  sort  of  laity 
to  him.  All  thii^  proceeds,  I  have  no  doubt^  from  the  contbiuaL 
ooascioudness  which  he  carries  about  him  of  the  difference  of  his 
dfess  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  with  a  modest  jeabuisv 
over  himself,  lest,  by  over-hastily  mixing  with  conmion  and  secular 
playfellows,  he  should  commit  the  dignity  of  hh  cloth.  Nor  let 
any  one  laugh  at  this;  for,  considering  the  proi>enfc[ity  of  the 
multitude,  and  especially  of  the  small  multitude,  to  ridicule  any 
thing  unusual  in  dress — above  all,  where  such  peculiarity  may  be 
construed  by  malice  into  a  mark  of  dispar^igement — this  re.^rve 
will  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  wise  instinct  in  the  Blue- 
ooat  Doy.  That  it  h  neither  pride  nor  rusticity,  at  least  that 
it  has  none  of  the  offensive  qualities  of  either,  a  stmiiger  may 
fioon  satisfy  himself  by  putting  a  question  to  any  of  these  boys  : 
be  may  be  aure  of  an  answer  couched  in  terms  of  plain  civility, 
neither  loquacious  nor  emljarraased,  I^et  him  put  the  ^me 
i|uestion  to  a  paii^sb-boyf  or  to  one  of  the  trencher-cap  in  the 

'  By  Verrio,  repreBenting  Jamea  the  Second  on  hifi  throne,  surrounded  by  hifi 
OCRUlierK^  (^1  cariou&  portraits,)  receiving  the  mathematical  pupils  at  their  annual 
pciaentation,  m  ctistom  §til]  kept  up  on  New-year Vday  at  Court. 
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-— — clokter^  and  the  impudent  reply  of  the  one  shall  not  fail  to 
eiLasperate  any  more  than  the  certain  servility,  and  mercenary  eye 
to  reward,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  the  other,  can  fail  to  depress 
and  sadden  him. 

The  Christ's  Hof^pital  hoy  i^  a  religious  character.  His  school 
is  eminently  a  religious  foundation ;  it  ha.s  its  peculiar  prayer^  its 
services  at  set  times,  its  graces,  hymns,  and  anthems,  following  each 
other  in  an  almost  monastic  closetiesB  of  !^ucce»sioii.  This  religious 
character  in  him  h  not  always  untinged  with  superstition.  That  i» 
not  wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  thousand  tales  and  traditions 
which  must  circulate,  with  undisturlsed  credulity,  amongst  so  manv 
boys,  that  have  so  few  checks  to  their  Ijclief  from  any  inteivourse  with 
the  world  at  large;  upon  whom  their  equals  in  age  must  work  m 
much,  their  elders  so  little.  With  this  leaning  towards  an  over- 
belief  in  matters  of  religion,  which  will  soon  correct  itself  when  he 
comcB  out  into  societv,  may  be  classed  a  turn  for  romance  above 
most  other  boys.  This  is  to  be  traced  in  the  same  manner  to  their 
excess  of  society  with  each  other,  and  defect  of  mingling  with  the 
world.  Hence  the  peculiar  avidity  with  which  such  books  as  the 
Arabian  Nights  Enterbiinments,  and  others  of  a  .still  wilder  cait, 
are,  or  at  least  were  in  my  time,  sought  for  by  the  boys.  I  remember 
when  some  half-doz^n  of  them  set  off  from  school,  without  map» 
eard,  or  comjiass,  on  &  serious  eiq>editioQ  to  find  out  Philip  Qimrlts 
Island, 

The  Christ's  Hospital  bo/s  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  peculiarly 
tender  and  apprehensive.     It  is  even  apt  to  run  out  into  ceremonial 
observances^  and  to  impa<^  a  yoke  uf>on  itself  beyond  the  strict 
obligations  of  the  moral  law.     Those  who  were  contemporaries  with 
me  at  that  School  thirty  years  ago,  will  remember  with  what  more 
than  Judaic  rigour  the  eating  of  the  fat  of  certain  boiled  meat^  '  was 
interdicted.     A  boy  would  have  blushed,   a^   at  the  exposure  of    j 
some  heinous  immorality,  to  have  been  detected  eating  that  forbiddfl^H 
portion  of  his  allowance  of  animal  food,  the  whole  oi'  which,  whuH 
he  was  in  health,  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to  allay  his  hungen 
The  »ame,  or  even  greater,  refinement  was  shewn  in  the  rejection  of 
certain  kinds  of  sweet -cake.     What  gave  rise  to  these  supererogatory 
penances,  these  self-denying  ordinances,  I  cxiuld  never  team ;  *  they 

*  Under  ihe  denomination  of  gags, 

^  I  am  totd  ibat  the  late  steward,*  who  evinced  on  many  occasions  a  most  praise-^ 
worthy  anxiety  to  promote  the  comrort  of  the  boys,  had  occaaJon  for  aJl  his  address 
and  pefEeverance  to  eradicate  the  first  of  these  unfortunate  prejudices,  in  which 
he  at  length  happtly  succeeded,  and  thereby  restored  to  one-hsilf  of  the  antnml 
nutfitiqn  of  the  school  those  honora  which  painful  supcrBtition  and  blind  ieaJ  had 
•o  long  Gonspired  to  withhold  from  it, 

*  Mr.  Hathaway < 
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certainly  ftrgue  no  defect  of 'the  couscientioiis  principle.  A  little 
eiscess  in  that  article  is  not  uiideyirable  in  youth,  to  nmke  allowance 
for  tlie  inevitable  waste  which  comes  in  matuner  years.  But  in  the 
less  ambiguous  line  of  duty»  in  those  directions  of  the  moral  feelings 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  depreciated^  I  will  relate  what  took 
place  in  the  year  1785,  when  Mr.  Perry,  the  steward,  died*  I  must 
tie  pardoned  for  taking  my  insbinces  from  my  own  times.  Indeed, 
the  vividness  of  my  recol lee: t ions,  while  I  am  upon  this -subject, 
almost  brings  back  those  times ;  they  are  pi^esent  to  nie  still.  But  I 
believe  that  in  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  period  which 
I  speak  of,  the  character  of  the  Christ^s  Hospital  boy  is  very  little 
diAnged.  Tlieir  situation  in  point  of  many  comforts  is  improved  ; 
but  that  which  1  ventured  before  to  term  the  public  coriscwn-ce  of 
the  school,  the  pervading  moral  sense,  of  which  every  mind  partakes^ 
And  to  which  90  many  individual  minds  contribute,  remains,  I  believe, 
ptetty  much  the  same  as  when  I  left  it,  I  have  seen  within  this 
twelvemonth  almast  the  change  which  has  been  produced  upon  a 
boy  of  eight  or  nine  yeai-s  of  age,  upon  being  admitted  into  that 
school  ;  how,  from  a  pert  young  coxcomb,  who  thought  that  all 
knowledge  was  comprehended  within  his  shallow  brains,  because  a 
smatteriog  of  two  or  three  languages  and  one  or  two  sciences  were 
stuffed  into  him  by  injudicious  treatment  at  home,  by  a  mixture 
with  the  wholesome  society  of  so  many  schoolfellows,  in  less  time 
than  I  have  spokeo  of,  he  has  sunk  to  his  own  level,  and  is  contented 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  quiet  orb  of  modest  self-know letlge  in  which 
the  common  mass  of  that  unpresumptuous  assemblage  of  boys  seem 
to  move  r  from  l>eing  a  little  unfeeling  mortal,  he  has  got  to  feel 
mid  reflect.  Nor  woultiit  be  a  diflficult  matter  to  shew  how,  at  a 
fchool  like  thi»,  where  the  boy  is  neither  entirely  sejjarated  from 
home^  nor  yet  exclusively  under  its  influence,  the  best  feelings  the 
filial  for  in»tant*e,  are  brought  to  a  uiaturity  which  they  could  not 
have  attained  under  a  completely  domestic  education  ;  how  the 
relation  of  parent  is  rendered  less  tender  by  unremitted  associa- 
tioD^  and  the  very  awfulnesa  of  age  m  best  apprehended  by  some 
sojourning  amidst  the  comparative  levity  of  youth;  how  al)sence, 
not  drawn  out  by  too  great  extension  into  alienation  or  forgetful- 
Dess,  puts  an  edge  upon  the  relish  of  occasional  intercourse,  and  the 
boj  is  made  the  better  child  by  that  which  keeps  the  force  of  that 
relation  from  Ix-ing  felt  as  perpetually  pressing  on  him  ;  how  the 
snbetiiutecl  paternity,  into  the  care  of  which  he  is  adopted,  while  in 
everything  substantial  it  makes  up  for  the  natural,  in  the  necessary 
omission  of  individual  fondnesses  and  partialities,  directs  the  mind 
only  the  more  strongly  to  appreciate  that  natural  and  first  tie,  in 
which  such  weaknesses  are  the  bond  of  strength,  and  the  appetite 
irhich  crmvee  after  them  betrays  no  perverse  palate.     But  tbe^ 
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Speculations  rather  belong  to  the  question  of  the  comparative 
advaiitagcfs  of  a  public  over  a  private  education  in  ^neral.  I  must 
get  back  to  in y  favourite  school ;  and  to  that  which  took  place  when 
our  old  and  good  steward  died. 

And  I  will  say*  that  when  I  think  of  the  fequent  instances  which 
I  have  met  with  in  children,  of  a  hard-heartetlness^  a  catlousne^,  and 
insensibility  to  the  loss  of  relations,  even  of  those  who  have  begot 
and  nourished  them,  I  cannot  but  consiiler  it  as  a  proof  of  sometJiiiig 
in  the  peculiar  conformation  of  that  school,  favourable  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  Uiat,  at  the  period  whidi 
I  am  noticing,  out  of  tive  hundred  boys  there  was  not  a  drv'  eve  to 
be  found  among  them,  nor  a  heart  that  did  not  beat  with  genuine 
emotion.  Every  impulse  to  pla>%  until  the  funeral  day  was  pmU 
f»eemed  suspended  throughout  the  school ;  and  the  boys,  lately  so 
mirthfid  and  sprightly,  were  seen  pacing  their  cloisters  alone^  or  in 
sad  groupes  standing  about,  few  of  them  without  some  token,  such  as 
their  slender  means  could  provide,  a  black  ribband,  or  sometliing 
to  denote  respect  and  a  sense  of  their  loss.  The  time  itself  wsis 
a  time  of  anai'chy,  a  time  in  which  all  authority  (out  of  school* 
hours)  was  abandoned.  The  ordinary  restraints  were  for  those 
days  superseded ;  and  the  gates,  which  at  other  times  kept  u&  in, 
were  left  witliout  watchers.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  graceless  boys  at  most,  who  took  advantage  of  that  sus- 
pension of  authority  to  skulk  oiU^  *is  it  was  called,  the  whole 
body  of  that  great  school  kept  rigorously  within  their  boundS| 
by  a  voluntary  se  I  f-im  prison  men  t ;  and  they  who  broke  bounds,, 
though  they  escaped  punishment  from  any  master,  fell  into 
a  general  disrepute  among  us,  and,  for  that  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  been  applauded  and  admired  as  a  mark  of 
ipirit,  were  consigned  to  infamy  and  reprobation  :  so  much  naturui 
govemnient  have  gratitude  and  the  principles  of  reverence*  and 
love,  and  so  much  did  a  respect  to  their  dead  friend  prevail  with 
these  Christ's  Hospital  boys  above  any  fear  which  his  presence 
among  them  when  living  could  ever  produce.  And  if  the  impre&* 
sions  which  were  made  on  my  mind  so  long  ago  are  to  be  trusted, 
very  richly  did  their  steward  deserve  this  tribute.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  even  now  to  call  to  mind  his  portly  form,  the  rega]  awe 
which  he  always  contrived  to  inspire,  in  spite  of  a  tenderness  and 
even  weakness  of  nature  that  would  have  enfeebled  the  reins  of 
discipline  in  any  other  mastery  a  yearning  of  tenderness  towards 
those  under  his  protection ^  which  could  make  6ve  hundred  boys 
at  once  feel  towards  him  each  as  to  their  individual  father.  He 
had  faults,  with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do  ;  butj  with  alt  hb 
faults,  indeed,  Mr.  Perry  was  a  most  extraordinary  creature.  Con- 
temporary with  bim^  and  still  hving^  though  he  has  loog  sin<?e 
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resigned  his  oceupation,  will  it  be  itiijieitiiient  to  mention  tiie  namu 
of  ouj-  extellent  upp«r  gram  mar- niafitcr,  the  llev.  James  Boyerr' 
He  was  a  discipJinarian,  indeed,  of  a  different  stamp  from  hini 
wliDtu  I  have  just  destxibed  ;  but,  now  the  terrors  of  the  rod,  and 
of  a  tamper  a  little  too  hasty  to  leave  the  more  nervous  of  iis  quite 
at  our  ease  to  do  justice  to  his  merits  in  those  days,  are  long  since 
ov«r,  ungrateful  were  we  if  we  should  refuse  our  testimony  to 
that  unwearied  assiduity  with  which  he  attended  to  the  particu- 
lar impi*ovement  of  eacn  of  us.  I  lad  we  been  the  offspring  of  the 
first  gentry  in  the  land*  he  could  not  have  l>een  instigated  by  the 
fttrai^fest  views  of  recomjjense  and  reward  to  have  made  himself  a 
greater  alave  to  the  most  labtjriows  of  all  occupations  than  he  did 
lor  us  iions  of  charity,  iVom  whom,  or  from  our  parents^  he  could 
expect  nothing.  He  has  had  his  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of 
having  discharged  his  duty*  in  the  pleasurable  consciousnefls  of 
having  advanced  the  respectability  of  that  institution  to  which, 
both  man  and  l>oy,  he  was  attached  ;  in  the  honoui-s  to  wjiich  so 
mstny  of  his  pupils  have  successfully  aspired  at  both  our  Univer- 
fatm ;  and  in  the  staff"  with  which  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital 
&t  the  close  of  his  hard  laboui-s,  with  the  highest  expressions  of  the 
ckbligatjons  the  school  lay  under  to  him  unaninioustv  voted  to 
present  him- 

I  have  often  considered  it  among  the  felicities  of  the  constitution 
of  thi»  school,  that  the  offices  of  steward  and  schoolmaster  are  kept 
disitinct;  the  strict  busine^  of  education  alone  devolving  upon  tfic 
latter,  while  the  former  has  the  charge  of  all  things  out  of  school, 
the  controul  of  the  provisions,  the  regulation  of  meals,  of  dress,  <-d' 
play*  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the  boys.  By  this  division  of 
management,  a  superior  respectability  must  attach  to  the  teacher 
while  his  office  is  unmixed  with  any  of  thc-sc  lower  concerns.  A 
still  greater  advantage  over  the  construction  of  common  boarding- 
scboatjsi  is  to  he  founo  in  the  settlett  saJaries  of  the  masters^  render- 
ing them  totally  free  of  obligation  to  any  indi^ldual  pupil  or  his 
parents.  Tliis  never  fails  to  have  its  effect  at  schools  where  each 
boy  can  reckon  up  to  a  hair  what  profit  the  master  derives  from 
him,  where  he  views  him  every  day  in  the  light  of  a  caterer,  a 
provider  for  the  family,  who  is  to  get  so  much  by  him  in  each 
of  his  meals.  Boys  will  see  and  consider  these  things  t  and  how 
mtich  muiit  the  sacred  character  of  preceptor  suffer  in  their  minds 
bv  these  degrading  associations  I  The  very  bill  which  the  pupil 
carri^  home  with  him  at  Christmas,  eked  out,  perhaps,  with 
elaborate  though  necessary  minuteness,  instructs  hiui  that  his 
teachers  have  other  ends  than  the  mere  love  to  learning  in  the 
knons  which  they  give  him  ;  and  though  they  put  into  his  hands 
ilie  fine  sayings  of  Seneca  or  Epictetus^  yet  they  themselves  are 
VOL.  I. ^10 
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none  of  those  disinter^^sted  pedagogues  to  teach  philosophy  gr 
The  master,  too,  is  sensible  that  he  is  seen  in  this*  light  ;  and 
much  this  must  lessen  that  affectionate  regard  to  the  learner*  which 
atone  can  sweeten  the  bitter  Labour  of  instruction,  and  convert  the 
whole  business  into  unwelcome  and  uninteresting  taskwork,  many 
preceptors  that  I  have  convened  with  on  the  subject  are  ready, 
with  a  sad  heart,  to  acknowledge.  From  tliis  inconvenience  the 
settled  salaries  of  the  masters  of  this  school  in  great  measure  exempt 
them  ;  while  the  happy  custom  of  chusing  masters  (indeed  everv 
officer  of  the  establishment)  from  thme  who  have  received  their 
education  there,  gives  them  an  interest  in  advancing  the  character 
of  the  school^  and  binds  them  to  obsen'e  a  tenderness  and  a  respect 
to  the  children,  in  which  a  iitranger,  feeling  that  independence  which 
I  have  sipokcn  of^  might  well  be  expected  to  fail. 

In  affectionate  recollections  of  the  place  where  he  was  bred  up,  in 
hearty  recognitions  of  old  school -fellows  met  with  again  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  or  in  tbreign  countries,  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy 
yields  to  none ;  I  might  almost  say,  he  go^  beyond  moi«t  other 
boys.  The  very  compass  and  niairnitude  of  the  school,  its  thousand 
tarings,  the  space  it  takes  up  in  the  imagination  beyond  the 
ordinary  schools,  impre^^es  a  remembrance,  accompanied  with  an 
elevation  of  mind^  that  attends  him  through  life.  It  Is  too  big, 
too  affecting  an  object,  to  pass  away  quickly  fi'om  his  mind.  The 
Christ's  Hospital  boy's  friends  at  school  are  commonly  his  intimates 
through  life.  For  me^  I  do  not  know  whether  a  constitutional 
imbecility  does  not  incline  me  too  obstinately  to  cling  to  the  re- 
membrances of  childhood  ;  in  an  inverted  ratio  to  the  usual  senti- 
ments of  mankind,  nothing  ttiat  1  have  been  engaged  in  since  seems 
of  any  value  or  importance*  compared  to  the  colours  which  iniagi^ 
nation  gave  to  everj-thing  then.  I  belong  to  no  body  corporate 
»uch  as  I  then  made  a  part  of. — And  here,  before  I  close,  taking 
leave  of  the  general  reader,  and  addressing  myself  solely  to  ray  old 
school  fellows,  that  were  contemporaries  with  me  from  the  year  178^ 
to  1789,  let  me  have  leave  to  remember  some  of  those  circumstanceii 
of  our  school,  which  they  will  not  be  unwilling  to  have  brought 
back  to  their  minds. 

And  first,  let  us  remember,  as  first  in  importance  in  our  childish 
eyes,  the  young  men  (as  they  almost  were)  who,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Grecians^  were  waiting  the  expiration  of  the  period  when 
they  should  be  sent,  at  the  charges  of  the  Hospital,  to  one  or  other 
of  our  Universities,  but  more  frequently  to  Cambridge.  These 
youths,  from  their  superior  acquirements,  their  superior  age  and 
stature,  and  the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  (for  seldom  above  two  or 
three  at  a  time  were  inaugurated  into  that  high  order,)  drew  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  specially  of  the  younger  boys,  into  a  reverent 
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observaDcc  and  adiinration.  How  tall  they  used  to  seem  to  us! — 
how  stately  would  thev  pace  along  the  cloisters! — while  the  play  of 
the  lesser  boys  ^m  absolutely  suspended,  or  its  boisterousness  at 
least  alUved,  at  theii^  presence  !  Not  that  they  ever  beat  or  struck 
the  boys— that  would  have  been  to  have  denieiined  themselves — 
the  dignity  of  their  pei-sons  alone  insured  them  all  respect.  The 
task  of  blows,  of  corporal  cha-stisement,  they  left  to  the  cooifnon 
monitors,  or  heads  of  wards,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  our  time 
had  rather  too  much  licence  allowed  them  to  oppress  and  niisuae 
their  inferiors;  and  the  interference  of  tlie  Grecian,  who  may  be 
consideret-l  as  the  spiritual  power,  was  not  unfr^'quently  cjijled  for, 
to  mitigate  by  its  mediation  the  heavy  unrelenting  arm  of  this 
temporal  power,  or  monitor.  In  fine,  the  Grecians  were  the  f^olemn 
Muftis  of^  the  si*h<.ioL    /Ems  were  computed  from  their  time;— it 

used  to  be  said,  such  or  such  a  thing  was  done  when  S or 

T was  Grecian, 

As  I  ventured  to  call  the  Grecians  the  Muftis  of  the  school^  the 
king's  boys,'  f^  their  character  then  was,  may  well  pass  for  the 
Janisarie^.  They  were  the  terror  of  all  the  other  boys ;  bred  up 
under  that  hardy  sailor,  as  well  as  excellent  mathematician,  and 
co-navigator  with  Captain  Cook,  William  Wales.  AJI  his  systems 
were  adapted  to  fit  them  for  the  routrh  element  which  they  were 
destined  to  encounter.  Frequent  and  severe  punishments,  which 
were  expected  to  be  borne  with  more  than  Spartan  fortitude,  came 
to  be  considered  less  m  inHictions  uf  disjrrace  than  as  triah  of 
ol]6tinate  endurance.  To  make  his  boys  hardy,  and  to  give  them 
early  sailor-habits,  seemed  to  l>e  his  ojdy  aim  ;  to  thi**  every  thing 
was  subordinate.  Moral  obliquities,  indeed ,  were  sure  of  receiving 
their  full  recompense,  for  no  occa^^ion  of  laying  on  the  lash  was  ever 
let  slip;  but  the  effects  ex|>ected  to  be  produced  from  it  were 
iomethiiig  very  different  Irom  contrition  or  mortification.  There 
was  in  William  Wales  a  perpetual  fund  of  humour,  a  constant  glee 
nlx)ut  him*  which,  heightened  by  an  inveterate  provincialism  of 
North  country -dialect,  absolutely  tmik  awny  the  sting  from  his 
severities.  His  punishment';  were  a  game  at  j>atience,  in  which  the 
master  was  not  always  worst  contented  when  he  found  himself  at 
times  overcome  by  his  pupil.  What  success  this  discipline  had,  or 
how  the  effects  of  it  operated  upon  the  after-lives  of  Uiese  king^s 
boys,  I  cannot  say :  but  I  am  sure  that^  for  the  time,  they  were 
absolute  nuisances  to  the  rest  of  the  school  Hardy,  brutal,  and 
often  wicked,  they  were  the  most  graceless  lump  in  the  whole  mass; 
older  and  bigger  than  the  other  lioys^  (for,  by  tlie  system  of  their 
education  they  were  kept  longer  at  school  by  two  or  three  yeai-s 

■The  machematjcal  pupils^  bred  up  to  the  sea,  cm  ihe  foundadoa  of  Ch a; its  the 
Second. 
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than  any  of  the  rest>  except  the  Grecians,)  they  were  a  constant 
terror  to  the  younger  part  of  the  school ;  and  some  who  may  read 
this,  I  doubt  not,  will  remember  the  consternation  into  which  the 
juvenile  fry  of  us  were  thrown,  when  the  crj^  was  raised  in  the 
cloisters,  that  the  First  Order  itJas  coming^tor  no  they  termeci  the 
first  form  or  cla'^  of  those  boys.  Still  these  sea- boy ^  answered 
Kome  good  piiqx)ses  in  the  ischooL  They  were  tJie  roilitaxy  class 
among  the  noys>  foremost  in  athletic  exercises,  who  extended  the 
fame  of  the  pitiwess  of  the  school  far  and  near ;  and  the  appi^ntices 
in  the  vicinage,  and  sometimes  the  butchers*  boys  in  the  neighbour- 
inj^  market,  had  wad  occasion  to  attest  their  valour. 

llic  time  would  fail  me  if  I  wer**  to  attempt  to  ennmerale  all 
those  ctrt^utnstancesj  some  pleasant,  some  attended  with  some  pain, 
which,  seen  through  the  mist  of  distance,  come  sweetly  softened  to 
the  memo|;y»i  But  I  must  crave  leave  to  remember  our  tranj^cending 
su|>eriority  in  those  invigorating  spoiis,  leap-frog,  and  basting  the 
bear;  our  delightful  excursions  in  the  summer  holidays  to  tJie  New 
River,  near  Newington,  where,  like  otters,  we  would  live  the  long  day 
in  the  w*iter,  never  caring  for  dressing  ourselves  when  we  had  once 
;itnp{>ed  ;  our  stivoury  meals  afterwards^  when  we  came  home  almost 
fannnhed  with  st^iying  out  all  day  without  our  dinners;  our  vmU 
at  other  times  to  the  Tower,  where*  by  antient  privilege,  we  had  free 
ocoeMi  to  all  the  curiosities:  our  solemn  processions  through  the 
City  at  Kii>iter,  with  the  Lord  Mayor's  largess  of  buns,  wine,  and  a 
wlii fling,  with  the  festive  questions  and  civic  pleasantries  of  the  dis- 

IRnKsing  Aldemicn,  which  weix^  more  to  us  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Mmquet;  our  stately  suppings  in  public,  where  the  well-lighted 
hall.nnd  the  confluence  ot  well-iirtssed  company  who  came  to  see  uj^ 
made  tiic  whole  look  more  like  a  concert  or  as^semhly,  than  a  s-cene 
ol"  fi  plain  bri'ad  and  cheese  collation  ^  tJie  annual  orations  upon  St. 
Mnlthew*,s  dnv*  hi  which  the  senior  scholar,  before  he  had  done, 
fieldoui  faili^l  to  reckon  up,  among  those  who  had  done  honour  to 
(viir  M'htK*!  by  Ining  educated  in  it^  the  names  of  those  accomplished 
critics  ami  Ciivck  scholars,  Joshua  Barnes  and  Jeremiah  Markland 
(I  marvel  tlK*y  left  out  Camden  while  they  were  alK>ut  it)-  Let  me 
have  leave  to  rememl>er  our  hymns  and  anthems,  and  welUtonett 
organ ;  Ihe  th>lrfid  tune  of  the  burial  anthem  chanted  in  the 
mleHni  cloit*terH,  ujH>n  the  seldom-occurring  funeral  of  some  school- 
ft*llow ;  the  festiviticwS  at  Christmas,  when  the  richest  of  us  would 
club  our  Mock  to  have  a  gaudy  day,  sitting  round  the  (ire,  re- 
plrriiHltcil  tit  the  heiglit  with  logs,  and  the  penniless,  and  he  that 
ii>u1tl  I  oniribute  nothing,  pirtook  in  all  the  mirth,  and  in  »ome  of 
Hie  ftulmtantinlilics  of  the  feasting;  the  carol  sung  by  night  at  that 
time  ijf  the  year*  which,  when  a  young  boy,  I  have  so  often  kin 
awjiki'  to  hear  from  seven  (the  hour  of  going  to  bed)  till  ten,  when 
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it  was  sung  by  the  older  boys  and  monitors,  and  have  lii^tetied  to 
it,  in  their  rude  chaotiiig,  till  I  have  been  transported  in  fancy  to 
the  iields  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  song  which  was  tiimg  at  that  seajH)n 
bj  angels'  voices  to  the  shepherds. 

Nor  would  I  willingly  forget  any  of  those  things  which  ail- 
ministered  to  our  vanity.  The  hem-stitched  bands,  and  towu-madc 
Khirta^  which  some  of  the  most  fa-^hionable  among  us  wore ;  the 
town -girdles^  w*ith  buckles  of  silver,  or  shining  stone  ;  the  badges  of 
the  sea-boy?;;  the  cots,  or  superior  shoe-strhigs  of  the  monitors; 
the  medab  of  the  markers,  (those  who  were  ap|x>inted  to  hear  thd 
Bible  read  in  the  wards  on  Sunday  morning  and  evening,)  whicn 
/bore  on  their  obverse  in  silver,  as  certain  parts  nf  our  garments 
^carried  in  meaner  metal,  the  countenance  of  our  Founder,  that 
godly  and  royal  child.  King  Edward  the  Sixtli,  the  flower  of  the 
Tudor  name — the  young  flower  that  was  untimely  cropt  a.^  it  began 
to  fill  our  laud  with  it^  early  odours — the  boy-patron  of  t>oy8 — 
the  serious  and  holy  child  who  walked  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
— fit  a»!r»ociate,  in  those  tender  years,  for  the  bishops  and  future 
^jnartyrs  of  otur  Church,  to  receive,  or  (as  occasion  sometimes 
■oved,)  to  give  instritction. 

"  But«  ah  !  what  means  the  silent  tear  ? 

Why,  e'en  mid  joyt  my  bosom  heave  ? 
Yc  long-lost  scenes^  cnchanttticntii  dear] 

Lo!  now  I  linger  o^cr  your  grave, 

Fty,  then,  ye  hours  of  rosy  hue, 

And  bear  away  the  bloom  of  years  ! 
And  quick  succeed ^  ye  sickly  crew 

Of  doubts  and  sorrou's,  pains  and  feartS' ! 

Still  will  I  ponder  Fate's  umlter'd  plan, 

Nor«  tracing  back  ihc  child,  forget  that  I  am  man."  ^ 
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L— REYNOLDS  AND  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 
(1813) 

THE  Reynolds  Gallery  has  upon  the  whole  disappomted  me. 
Some  of  the  porta  its  are  interesting.     They  are  faces  of 
characterji  whom  we  (mid die- aged  gentlemen)  were  born  a  little 

*  Liiie$  mediiated  to  the  doistcf  a  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  Ibe  "  Poetics  *'  of  Mr. 

rg«c  Dyei. 
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too  lat^  to  remember,  but  about  whom  we  have  beard  our  fatbera 
tell  stories,  till  we  almost  fancy  to  have  seen  them.  There  is  a 
L'harm  in  the  jKjrtmit  of  a  Rocmey,  or  a  Kepjiei,  which  even  a  pic- 
ture of  Nelson  must  want  for  me.  I  i^bould  turn  away  after  a  slight 
inspection  fmm  the  best  likeness  that  couJd  be  made  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Clark  ;  but  Kitty  Fisher  is  a  considerable  personage.  Then  the 
dit^sses  of  some  of  the  women  so  exactly  I'emind  us  of  modes  which 
we  am  jusst  recall ;  of  the  forran  under  which  the  venerable  relation- 
ships of  aunt  or  mother  first  presented  themselves  to  our  young  eyes ; 
the  aprons,  tlie  coifs,  the  lappets,  the  hoods,  Mercy  on  us,  what  a 
load  of  head -ornaments  seem  to  have  conspired  to  bury  a  pretty  face 
in  the  picture  of  Mi's,  Long,  yet  could  not !  Beauty  must  have 
some  **  charmed  life"  to  have  been  able  io  surmount  the  conspiracy 
of  fashion  in  those  days  to  destroy  it.  The  portraits  which  lea^ 
pleased  me  were  those  of  boys  as  infant  Bacchuses,  Jupiters,  &c. 
But  the  Artist  is  not  to  be  blamed  far  the  disguise.    No  doubt  the 

Carentfi  wished  to  see  their  children  deiiied  in  their  lifetime.  It  was 
ut  putting  a  thunderbolt  (instead  of  a  Mjuib)  into  young  master^s 
hands,  and  a  whey-faced  cJiit  wa^  transformed  into  the  infant  Ruler 
of  Olympus,  him  who  was  afterwards  to  shake  heaven  and  earth 
with  his  black  brow.  Another  good  Iwjy  pleased  his  grand uiama 
with  saying  his  prayers  so  well,  and  the  blameless  dotage  of  the 
good  old  woman  imagined  in  him  an  adequate  representative  of  the 
infancy  of  the  awful  prophet  SamueL  But  the  great  hutorical 
compositions^  where  the  Artist  was  at  liberty  to  paint  frmn  his 
OW71  idea — the  Beaufort  and  the  Ugolino  ; — why  then,  I  must 
confess,  pleading  the  liberty  of  Table-Talk  for  my  presumptioD, 
that  they  have  not  left  any  very  elevating  impressions  upon  my 
mind.  Pardon  a  ludicrous  comparison,  1  know.  Madam*  yovt 
admire  them  both  ;  but  placed  opposite  to  each  other  as  they* are 
at  the  Gallery,  as  if  to  set  tlie  one  work  in  competition  with  the 
other,  they  did  remind  me  of  the  famous  contention  for  the  prize  of 
deformitjj  mentioned  in  the  173d  number  of  the  Spectator.  The 
one  stares  and  the  other  grins  ;  but  is  there  common  dignity  in 
their  countenances  ?  Does  any  thing  of  the  hiistory  of  their  life 
gone  by  peep  through  the  niins  of  the  mind  in  the  face,  like  tlie 
unconquerable  grandeur  that  surmounts  the  distortions  of  the  Lao* 
coon  ? — Tlie  figures  which  stand  bv  the  bed  of  Beaufort  are  indeed 
happy  representations  of  the  plain  unniannered  old  Nobility  of  the 
English  Historical  Plays  of  Shakspeare  ;  but  for  any  thing  else, — 
give  me  leave  to  recommend  these  Macaroons. 

After  leaving  the  Reynolds  Gallery,  where,  upon  the  whole,  I  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  not  feeling  that  I  had  quite  had  mj 
fill  of  paintings,  I  stumbled  upon  a  picture  in  Piccadilly  (No.  ^  I 
thinkX  which  purports  to  be  a  portrait  of  Francis  tne  First  by 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Heavens,  what  a  difference !  It  is  but  a 
portrait  as  most  of  those  I  had  been  seeing  ;  but  placed  bj  them 
it  would  kill  tfaem,  swallow  them  up  as  Moseses  rod  the  othei*  rods. 
Where  did  thoftie  old  painters  get  their  models?  I  see  no  such 
figures^  not  in  my  dreams,  as  this  Francis^  in  the  character*  or 
rather  with  the  attributes  of  John  the  Baptist  A  more  than 
mortal  majeisty  in  the  brow  and  upon  the  eyelid — ^an  arm  muMrular, 
beautifully  formetl — the  long  graceful  massy  fingers  compressing, 
yet  so  as  not  to  hurt,  a  lamb  more  lovely,  more  sweetiv  slirinking, 
than  we  caji  conceive  that  milk-white  one  which  followeci  Una.  The 
picture  altogether  looking  m  if  it  were  etemal^ — combining  the  truth 
of  fle&ih  with  a  pwtnise  of  permanence  like  marble. 

l^^onardo,  from  the  one  or  two  gjx^cimeris  we  have  of  him  in 
England,  must  have  been  a  j^tupendous  genius,  I  scarce  can  think 
he  has  had  his  full  faine^he  who  could  paint  that  wonderful  per- 
sonitication  of  the  Logos  or  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  grasping 
a  globe,  late  in  tlie  possession  of  Mr.  Troward  of  Pall -Mall,  whei-e 
the  hand  w^as  by  the  boldest  licence  twice  as  big  as  the  truth  of 
drawing  warranted,  vet  the  effect  to  every  one  that  saw  it,  by  some 

f  magic  of  geuius,  was  confessed  to  be  not  Tnonstrou^^  but  iivira>cvdou$ 
Mkd  sUe'ncing,     It  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
B  n,-{THE  NEW  ACTING] 

"  (I8I3) 

The  difference  of  the  present  raee  of  actors  fipom  those  I  re- 
member, seems  to  be,  that  less  study  is  found  n^cessar}'  for  tlie 
profession  than  was  formerly  j  udged  to  be  requisite.  Farsonii  and 
Dodd  rauBt  have  thought  a  good  deal  before  they  could  have 
matured  such  exhibitiouB  as  their  Foresight  and  Agueeheek.  We 
do  not  want  capable  at-tors,  but  their  end  is  answered  with  less 
pain!^.  The  way  is  to  get  a  kii\d  of  fauiiliarity  with  the  audience, 
to  strike  up  a  kind  of  personal  friendship,  to  be  "  hail  fellow,  well 
met^>"  with  them :  those  excellent  eomedianft»  Bannister  and  Dowton, 
who  had  least  need  of  these  arts,  have  not  disdained  to  use  them. 
You  M.*e  a  reciprocity  of  greeting  and  goodwill  between  them  and 
the  house  «t  first  entrance.  It  is  amazing  how  much  carelessness  of 
acting  slipj^  in  by  this  intercourse.  A  iter  all,  it  is  a  good-natured 
6iult,  and  agix^at  many  kindly  feelings  are  generated  in  the  galleries 
by  this  process,  feelings  whicii  are  lietter  than  criticism. — Russell's 
Jerry  Sneiik  appeara  to  me  to  be  a  piece  of  the  richest  colouring 
we  have  on  the  present  stage  in  the  comic  line,  if»  indeed,  it  be 
entirely  comic,  for  its  effect  on  me,  in  some  passages,  is  even 
pathetic.     Tlie  innocent>  good-natured  tones  with  wbich  S^ieak 
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makes  his  ineffectual  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  the  hard -hi 
and  coittempttious  betrayer  of  his  honour,  the  Major;  theMlight  dn^h 
of  idiatiam  which  the  Actor  contrives  to  throw  into  the  part,  (which 
Foote,  I  will  venture  to  say,  never  dreamt  ofX  but  yet  which  ha* 
the  happiest  effect  in  turning  what  would  1)6  contetjipt,  an  iU- 
naturod  and  heart-injuring  passion,  into  pity  and  compasmon 
are  some  of  the  nicest  effects  ot  observation,  and  tend  to  unviilganze 
the  part,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression, — For  a  piece  of  pure 
drollery,  Liston*s  Lord  Grizzle  has  no  competitor.  Comedy  it  i» 
not^  nor  farce.  It  is  neither  nature,  nor  exaggerated  nature.  It 
is  a  creation  of  the  actor's  own.  Gri^sle  seems  a  being  of  another 
world,  such  an  one  as  Nicolaus  Klbnius  might  have  seen  at  the 
fantastic  courts  of  his  World  under  the  Ground,  It  is  an  abstract 
idea  of  com-t  qualities,— an  apotheosis  of  apathy.  Ben  Jonson's 
abstractions  of  courtiers  in  his  Cynthia  a  Rebels  and  Misery  Man 
out  of  his  HuTR&iir^  what  a  treat  it  would  be  to  see  them  on  the 
stage  done  in  the  same  manner  ! — What  I  most  despair  of  is,  seeing 
again  a  succession  of  such  actresses  as  Mrs*  Mattocks,  Mis.**  Pope, 
and  Mrs»  Jordan,  This  coquetting  between  the  performer  and  the 
public  is  carried  to  a  shocking  excess  by  some  of  the  Ladies  who 
play  the  first  characters  in  what  is  called  genteel  comedy.  Instead 
of  playing  their  pretty  airs  upon  their  lover  on  the  stage^  as  Mn. 
Abingdon  or  Mrs.  Cibbcr  were  [was]  content  to  do,  or  Mrs.  Old- 
Held  before  them,  their  whole  artillery  of  channs  is  now  directed  to 
ensnare — whom  ? — why,  the  whole  audience — a  thousand  gentle- 
men, perhaps — for  this  many-headed  beast  they  furl  and  unfurl 
their  fan,  and  teach  their  lips  to  curl  in  smiles^  and  their  bosoD» 
exhibit  such  pretty  instructive  heavings.  These  personal  appHca- 
tions,  which  used  to  be  a  sort  of  sauce-piquant  for  the  pert  epilogue, 
now  give  the  standing  relish  to  the  whole  play.  I  am  afraia  an 
actress  who  should  omit  them  would  not  find  her  account  in  it,  I 
am  sure  that  the  very  absence  of  this  fault  in  Miss  Kelly,  and  her 
judicious  attention  to  her  part,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the 
spec tix tors,  is  one  cause  why  her  varied  excellencies^  though  they  are 
beginning  to  be  perceived,  have  yet  found  their  way  more  slowly 
to  the  approbation  of  the  public^  than  they  have  deserved.  Two  or 
three  more  such  instances  would  reform  the  stage,  and  drive  off 
the  Glovers^  the  Johnstons,  and  the  St.  Lcgers.  O  !  when  shall  we 
see  a  female  part  acted  in  the  quiet,  unappealing  manner  of  Mi^ 
Pope'i  MisB  vandour  ?  When  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  Dalilahs  of 
the  stage  P 
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111— [BOOKS  WITH  ONE  IDEA  IN  THEM] 
(ISIS) 

Dull  poetry  is  to  me  f&r  more  oppressive  than  the  same  quantity 
of  dullness  in  prose.  The  act  of  attending  to  the  metre  i^  perfectly 
painful  where  thei^  is  nothing  to  repay  one  in  the  thought.  Of 
beavv  prose  I  can  swallow  a  good  dose.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was 
ever  deten'ed  from  reading  through  a  book  which  I  had  bogun^ 
supposing  the  subject  to  be  to  my  mind,  except  Patrick's  Pilgrim, 
The  freezing,  appalling^  petrifying  dullness  of  that  book  is  quite 
jistounding.  Yet  is  there  one  liveYy  image  in  the  preface,  which  an 
author  in  the  present  day  might  comfort  himself  by  applying  to 
his  re^newers  :  '*  If  the  writer  t>f  these  pages  shall  chance  to  meet 
with  liny  that  shall  only  study  to  cavil  and  pick  a  quarrel  with 
him,  he  is  prepared  beforehand  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  nor  to  be 
more  troubled  at  their  incivility,  tlian  a  devout  hermit  is  at  the 
wgly  faces  which  the  creatures  who  something  resemble  men  make 
at  him  4i«  he  is  walking  through  the  desert*.*'  An  amusing  ciita* 
logue  might  be  made  of  books  which  contain  but  one  gootl  puissage* 
Tney  wuuld  be  a  sort  of  8ingle-sj>eech  Hamilton^ ;  if  Bal^iam's 
palfry  might  not  be  thought  a  more  apt  counterpart  to  them. 
Killigre Vs  plav  of  the  Parson's  Wedding,  which  in  length  of  massy 
dullnea^  exceetis  many  booL^^  h  remarkable  for  one  little  spark  of 
livellDess,  The  languishing  Hne  lady  of  the  piece  exclaims  most 
characteristicallv,  upon  coming  in  tired  with  walking :  **  1  am  glad 
I  am  come  home,  for  I  am  e*en  as  weary  with  this  walking*  Foi' 
God*s  sake,  whereabouts  does  the  pleasure  of  walking  lie  ?  I  swear 
I  have  often  sought  it  till  1  was  weary,  and  yet  I  could  ne*er  find 
it."— Charron  on  Wisdom,  a  cumbrous  piece  of  formality,  which 
Pope's  eulogium  lately  betrayed  me  into  the  peruisal  of,  has  one 
splendid  jiassage;  page  1S8,  (I  Ihink)  English  translation.  It  con- 
trasts the  open  honours  with  which  we  invest  the  sword,  as  the 
means  of  putting  man  out  of  the  ivorld,  with  the  concealing  and 
retiring  circumstances  that  accompany  his  introduction  into  it.  It 
is  a  piece  of  gorgeous  and  happy  eloquence, — What  could  Pope 
mean  by  tlmt  line, — "  sage  Montaigne,  or  more  sage  CTiarron  ? " 
Montaigne  i,s  an  immense  treasure-house  of  observation,  anticipat- 
ing all  the  discoveries  of  succeeding  essayists.  You  cannot  dip  in 
him  without  being  struck  with  the  aphorism,  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  All  the  writers  on  common  life  since  him 
have  done  nothing  but  echo  him.  You  cannot  open  him  without 
detecting  a  Spectator,  or  starting  a  Rambler ;  besides  that  his 
own  character  pervades  the  wfiole,  and  binds  it  sweetly  together. 
Chamon  is  a  mere  piece  of  formality,  scholastic  dry  bones,  without 
sinew  or  hving  flesh. 
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IV.— [A    SYLVAN    SCrRFaiSEI 

(tiis) 

Tinie  and  place  give  every  thiaig  its  pffofiriely^  StrolHng  caie  day 
in  the  Twtckeahani  meadows,  I  was  stmek  idth  the  appeanuioe  of 
something  dusky  upon  the  grass^  which  tnj  e^-^  comd  not  im- 
mediately reduce  into  a  shape.  Goin^  nearer^  I  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  rural  ^cene  in  the 
world,  the  day  glorious  over  head,  the  wave  of  Father  Thames 
rippling  deliciously  bv  him,  lay  outstretched  at  his  emst  upon 
Nature^  verdant  carpet — a  chimney-sweeper^ 

a  wpQt  like  whicb 

Astronomer  m  ihe  Bim*8  lucent  orb 

Through  his  gla^M  optic  tube  yet  tvcva  saw.^ 

There  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  a  chimney-sweeper  should  not 
indulge  a  tajste  for  rural  objects,  but  somehow  the  ideas  were 
dis^'ordant.  It  struck  upon  me  like  an  inartificial  discord  in  music. 
It  was  a  combination  of  Twia  til  rure^  which  my  experience  had  not 
prepared  me  to  anticipate. 


V.^STREET  Ct>N\  ERSATION] 

(IBIS) 

It  should  seem  almost  impossible  for  a  person  to  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  never  once  to  have  heard  or  smjiected  that 
there  have  been  people  boni  before  our  times.  Yet  this  fact  I  am 
obliged  to  conclude  from  the  fragment  of  a  conversation  which  1 
ovemeard  between  two  of  the  lower  order  of  Irish,  who  passed  me 
in  Holboin  the  other  day.  One  of  them^  it  seems,  had  appealed  in 
defence  of  his  argument  to  the  opinions  or  practice  of  their  fore- 
fathers, for  I  heard  the  other  exclaim  "  the  ancients  !  who  were 
they  ?  " — "  What !  retorted  his  companion,  with  an  air  of  insolent 
superiority,  **  did  you  never  hear  ol  the  ancients  ?  did  you  never 
read  of  them  ?  "  They  had  got  too  far  for  me  to  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  extraordinary  discourse;  but  I  have  often  thought  that 
it  would  be  amusing  to  register  the  sentences^  and  scraps  of  sen- 
tences, which  one  catches  up  in  a  day's  walk  about  the  town;  I 
mean  in  the  way  of  fair  and  honest  listening,  without  way*laying 
one*s  neighlwur  for  more  than  he  would  be  willing  to  communicate. 
Frotn  these  flying  words,  with  the  help  of  a  little  imagination,  om 
might  often  piece  out  a  long  conversation  foregone* 
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VL-^;a  TOIFN  RESIDENCE] 

(1813) 

Where  would  a  man  of  taste  chuse  hb  town  residenee,  setting 
convenience  out  of  the  question  ?  Palace-yard, — for  its  contiguity 
to  the  Abbey,  the  Courts  of  Justice^  the  Sittings  of  Parliament, 
Whitehall,  the  Parks,  &c.j — I  hold  of  all  places  in  these  two  great 
cities*  of  London  and  Westminster  to  l)e  the  most  classical  and 
eligible.  Next  in  cla*isicality,  I  should  name  the  four  Inns  of  Court : 
they  breathe  a  learned  and  collegiate  air  ;  and  of  theni  chiefly, 

those  bficky  lowers 


The  which  on  Thames*  broad  aged  back  doth  ride, 
Where  now  the  studious  Lawyers  have  their  bowera ; 
There  whilom  wont  the  Temptar  Knights  to  bide, 
Tilt  they  decay'd  through  pride — 

ii%)@lier  describes  evidently  with  a  relish.  I  think  he  had  Garden 
Court  in  hi»  eye.  The  noble  hall  which  stands  there  mu«t  have 
been  built  about  that  time.  Next  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  Covent- 
Ganlen,  for  its  'i'us  in  wrht^  its  wholesome  scents  of  early  fruits 
*nd  ve^tables,  ita  ta*?teful  church  and  arcades,— -above  all,  the 
neighbouring  theatres,  cannot  but  be  approved  of.  I  <Io  not  know 
a  fourth  station  comjjarablc  to  or  worthy  to  be  nanieti  after  these » 
To  an  antiquarian,  every  spot  in  London,  or  even  Southwark,  teems 
with  historical  osstx'iationg^  local  interest-  He  could  not  chuse 
amiss.  But  to  me,  who  have  no  such  qualifying  knowledge,  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  water  is  peculiarly  distasteful  It  is  impossible 
to  connect  any  thing  interesting  with  it,  I  never  kuew  a  man  of 
tiiste  to  Jive,  what  they  term,  over  the  bridge.  Observe,  in  this 
place  I  ipeak  solely  of  chosen  and  voluniary  residence* 


VIL— [GRAY'S  BARD] 

llie  heai*d  of  Gray's  Bard,  "  streaming  like  a  meteor,"  had  alway» 
•trucli  me  as  an  injudicious  imitation  ol"  the  Satanic  ensign  in  the 
^^x^adise  Losi^  which 

full  high  ad^^nccd« 


Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind ; 

tiU  the  other  dav  I  met  with  a  ptLssaoje  in  Hey  wood's  old  play, 
^^  Fuur  Prentices  of  London ^  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
^t  to  be  the  origiii  of  the  similitude  in  both  [Mieb.  The  line 
^  italics  Gray  has  almost  verbatim  adopt^^ — 
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In  Sion  towers  hajigs  hk  victorious  Bagt 
Blowing' de&ancc  tltis  way  ;  and  it  shewi 
Like  a  fed  meU&r  im  the  tnyubUd  air. 
Or  like  a  blazing  com«t  that  forcteJls 
The  fait  of  princes. 

All  here  is  noble,  and  as  it  should  be.  The  com|>artson  enlarges 
tiie  thing  compared  without  stretching  it  upon  a  violent  raclt^ 
till  it  bursts  with  rJclicalous  e3£plosion.     Tlie  application  of  such 

forgeous  imagery  to  an  old  man's  beard  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
tardolfian  bombast:  **isee  you  these  meteors,  these  exhalations?'* 
or  the  mptures  of  an  Oriental  lover,  who  should  compare  hi» 
mistress's  nose  to  a  watch-tower  or  a  steeple.  The  presagefiil 
nature  of  the  meteor,  which  makes  so  fine  an  adjunct  of  the  simile 
in  Hey  wood,  Milton  has  judiciously  omitted,  as  less  projjer  to  his 
puriKJse ;  but  he  ijeems  not  to  have  overlooked  the  beauty  of  it,  hy 
\m  introducing  the  superstition  in  a  succeeding  book — 


4tke  a  comet  burn'd^ 


That  fires  the  length  of  0ph)uchu$  huge 
In  th'  artic  sky.  and  from  his  hcwrrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war, 

VilLH^AN  AMERICAN  WAR  F(m  HELEN] 

(1813) 

I  have  in  my  fToss^^Hion  a  curious  volume  of  Latin  verses,  which 
I  believe  to  lie  unique.  It  is  entitled  Ahxandti  Fwltoni  Scoti 
Epigrammatonim  tihri  quinque*  It  purfM)rts  to  be  printed  at 
Perth,  and  bears  date  1679*     By  the  ap[)ellation  which  the  author 

fives  himself  in  the  preface,  h'ypodidaaculus,  I  suppose  him  to 
ave  been  usher  at  some  school.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  now 
a  days  for  persons  concerned  in  academieii  to  affect  a  literary  re- 
putation in  the  way  of  their  trade.  The  '*  master  of  a  scminaiy 
for  a  limited  number  of  pupils  at  Idiugton,"  lately  put  forth  an 
edition  of  that  scarce  tract,  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard 
(to  use  his  own  words),  with  notes  and  head-lines ! — But  to  our 
author.  These  epigrams;  of  Alexander  Fulton,  Scotchman,  have 
little  remarkable  in  them  besides  extreme  dnlness  and  insipidity; 
but  there  is  one,  which,  by  its  being  marshalled  in  the  front  of  the 
volume,  i^eems  to  have  been  the  darling  of  its  parent,  and  tor  its 
exquisite  flatness,  and  the  surprising  stroke  of  anachronism  with 
which  it  i»  pointed,  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  is 
addressed,  Hkc  many  of  the  others,  to  a  lair  one : — 

Ad  Mariulam  svah  Autor. 

Movemnt  bella  olim  Helensc  decor  atque  venustas 

Europen  inter  fnigiferamque  Asiam. 
Tarn  bona,  quam  tu,  tarn  prude ns,  sin  ilia  fuisset, 

Ad  lites  ia^nt  Africa  et  America  I 
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Which,  in  humble  intitation  of  mine  author's  fieculiar  poverty  of 
itiJe,  I  have  ventured  thus  to  render  into  Engliiih ! — 

The  Author  to  his  Moqgy 

For  love's  illustrious  cause,  and  Helen's  cfaarms, 
All  Europe  and  sW  Asia  rush'd  to  artns. 
Haud  ^bc  with  these  thy  polish'd  sense  combm'd, 
All  AEKc  and  America  had  joined  ! 

The  happy  idea  of  an  American  war  undertaken  in  the  cauae  of 
befltJty  ought  certiiiiily  to  recommend  the  author's  memory  to  the 
cfltiatrv'men  of  Madison  and  Jcfferisoii ;  and  the  bold  anticipation 
of  the  discovery  of  that  Continent  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War 
"«a  %ht  beyond  the  SibylTs  books. 


IX.— [DRVDEN  AND  COLLIER] 

(1813) 

The  different  way  in  which  the  same  story  may  he  told  by  different 
^trmm  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  manner 
ill  which  tlie  celebrated  Jeremy  Collier  has  described  the  eflecfci 
of  Tioiotheus'a  music  upon  Ale;3tander,  in  the  Second  Part  of  hiji 
hmy'f'.     We  all  know  how  Dryden  has  treated  the  subject.     Let  us 
noir  hear  his  great  contempomry  and  antagonint : — ^*  Tmiothm^^ 
«  Breciau^^  says  Collier,  "  was  so  great  a  MiUite)\  that  he  fould  make 
a  Man  sbonn  and  swagger  like  a  Tempest.    And  then,  by  altering  the 
Motes  and  the  Tinu,  he  would  take  htm  down  again,  and  sweeten  his 
Humour  in  a  trice.    One  Time,  when  Alexander  was  at  Dinner,  this 
Man  play'd  him  a  Phrygian  Air;     The  Prince  immediately  rises, 
snatches  up  his  Lance,  and  puts  himself  into  a  Posture  of  Fighting, 
And  the  Retreat  was  no  sooner  sounded  by  the  Change  of  the  Har- 
mony, but  his  Ai-m»  were  grounded,  and  his  Fire  extinct ;  and  he  sat 
domt  as  orderly  m  if  he  had  come  froui  one  of  Aristotle  s  Lectures. 
I  warrant  you  Dernosthencs  would  have  been  flourishing  about  such 
a  Busine^  a  long  Hour,  and  may  be  not  have  done  it  neither*    But 
Tifihoihcus  had  a  nearer  Cut  to  the  Soul :     He  could  neck  a  Passion 
ml  &  Stroke,  and  lay  it  Asleep.    Pythagaras  ouce  met  with  a  Parcel 
of  drunken  Fellows,  who  were  likely  to  be  troublesome  enough.    He 
presently  orders  the  Musick  to  play  Grave,  and  chop  into  a  Doriun: 
Upon  this,  they  alt  threw  away  their  Garlands,  and  were  as  sober 
and  an  shanie-fat*ed  as  one  would  wish/*^ — !t  is  evident  that  Diyden, 
in  bis  inspired  Ode,  and  Collier  in  all  this  p udder  of  proae^  meant 
the  same  thing.     But  what  a   work  does  the  latter  make  with 
bb  *'  necking  a  passion  at  his  stroke,"  **  making  a  man  storm  and 
swagger  like  a  tempest,''  and  then  "taking  him  down  and  sweeten- 
ing hi*  humour  in  a  trice,"    What  in  Dryden  is  **  Softly  sweet  in 
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Lydian  mmBoreMt"  ColJier  caJb  '^cbopfNng  into  a  Boriau,*' — [ 
Coilicr  w«»  the  same  who,  in  his  Btograpbiciii  Dirtionai^^  sav* 
SltakeftpeiU^B,  that  **  though  his  getitus  gem^r&Uy  waLA  jocular^  and 
tncliaing  to  festivity^  J^^  »^  could  wh^n  he  pUaaed  be  aa  amcwi 
as  anyoadyJ* 

X.-PLAY-HOUSE  MEMORANDA 

(1813) 

I  ance  sat  in  the  Pit  of  Drurj-lane  Theatre  next  to  a  blind 
who,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  a  street  mui^iciaa,  well  known 
Ijondon,  Hie  plaj  was  Richard  the  Thirds  and  it  was  curious  to 
ob^er^e  the  interest  which  he  took  in  evcrj  successive  sfene,  so  far 
more  lively  than  could  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  company  uround 
him.  At  those  pathetic  interviews  between  the  Qtieen  atui Dtichem 
of  V&rk,  after  the  murder  of  the  children,  hi»  eyes  (or  rather  the 
places  where  eyt^s  should  ha%*e  been)  gushed  out  tears  in  torrents, 
and  he  sat  intraneed  in  attention^  while  every  one  about  him  was 
tittering,  partly  at  him,  and  partly  at  the  grotesque  figures  and 
wretched  action  of  the  women,  who  had  been  selected  by  managerial 
taste  to  peraonate  those  royal  mourners.  Having  no  drawback  of 
sight  to  immir  his  sensibilities,  he  simply  attended  to  the  scene, 
and  received  its  unsophisticated  impression.  So  much  ike  rathir 
her  celestial  light  shone  inward.  1  was  plea>$ed  with  an  obserfa- 
tion  which  he  made,  when  I  aisked  him  how  he  liked  Kemble,  wlio 

filayed  Ivichard.  I  ahould  have  thought  (said  he)  that  that  man 
uui  l>een  reading  sonietbii^  out  of  a  book,  if  I  had  not  known  that 
I  wojis  in  a  play^hou»e. 

I  was  once  amused  in  a  different  way  by  a  knot  of  country  people 
who  had  come  to  see  a  play  at  that  same  Theatre,  They^  seemed 
perfeetly  inattonti%^e  to  aU  the  best  peiformers  for  the  first  act  or 
tw*»j  though  the  piece  was  admirably  played,  but  kept  [>onng  in 
the  play -hi  II,  and  were  evidently  watching  for  the  appearance  of 
one,  who  was  to  be  the  source  of  supreme  delight  to  them  that 
night.  At  length  the  expected  actor  arrived,  who  happened  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  very  insignificant  part,  not  much  alKive  a  mule 
(?  mute],  1  saw  their  faint  attempt  at  raising  a  dap  on  his  appearance, 
and  their  diflappointmertt  at  not  being  seconded  by  the  audience  ia 
generaL  I  sjiw  them  try  to  admire  and  to  find  out  something  vei^ 
wonderful  in  him,  and  wondering  all  the  while  at  the  moderate 
si*rii«ition  he  produced,  I  saw  their  pleasure  and  their  interest 
subside  at  liLst  into  flat  mortification,  when  the  riddle  was  at  once 
unfolded  by  my  recollecting  that  this  performer  bore  the  same  name 
with  an  actor,  then  in  the  acme  of  his  celebrity,  at  Co  vent -Garden, 
but  who  lately  finished  his  theatrical  and  mortal  career  on  the 


de  the   Atlantic,     They  hat 
hud  come  to  the  wrong  house. 

Is  it  a  stale  remark  to  saj,  that  I  have  constantly  found  the 
terest  excited  at  a  play-house  to  bear  an  Qxact  inverse  proportion 
the  price  paid  for  admission,  Fonnerly,  when  my  sight  and 
g  were  more  (>crfect,  and  ray  purse  a  little  less  so,  I  was  a 
uenter  of  the  upper  gallery  in  the  old  Theatres,  The  eager 
en t ion,  the  breathless  listening,  the  anxiety  not  to  lose  a  word, 
e  quick  anticipation  of  the  significance  of  the  scene  (every  sense 
pt  as  it  were  upon  a  sharp  look  out),  which  are  exhibited  by  the 
upiers  of  those  higher  and  now  almost  out-of-sight  regions  (who, 
Lng  seldom  to  a  play,  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  ming  by  inatten- 
on),  Huflfer  some  bttle  diminution,  as  you  descend  to  the  lower  or 
o-shilling  nmks ;  but  still  the  joy  is  lively  and  una  Hayed,  save  [that] 
some  little  incursion  of  manners^  the  expression  of  it  h  expected 
abate  somewhat  of  it^  natural  liveliness.  The  oaken  plaudits 
;the  trunkmaker  would  here  be  considered  as  going  a  little 
lyond  the  Hne.-^In  the  pit  first  liegins  that  accursed  critical 
ultj,  which,  making  a  man  the  judge  of  his  own  pleasures^  too 
constitutes  him  the  executioner  of  his  own  ami  others !  You 
y  see  the  jealousy  of  being  unduly  pleased^  the  suspicion  of 
iufj  taken  iji  to  admire  ;  in  shorty  the  vile  critical  spirit,  creep- 
and  diifusing  iteelf,  and  spreading  from  the  wrinkled  browg  and 
'j  eye^  of  the  front  row  sage^t  and  newspaper  reporters  (its 
r  residence),  till  it  infects  and  clouds  over  the  thoughtless^ 
t  countenance^  of  John  Bull  tradesmen,  and  clerks  of  counting- 
louses,  who,  but  for  that  approximation,  would  have  been  contented 
I  have  grinned  without  rule,  and  to  have  been  pleased  without 
king  why.  The  sitting  next  a  critic  is  contagious.  Still  now  and 
len,  a  genuine  spectator  is  to  be  found  among  them,  a  shopkeeper 
id  his  family,  whose  honest  titilLitions  of  mirtJa,  and  generous 
Lueklings  of  applause,  cannot  wait  or  be  at  leisure  to  take  the  cue 
rom  the  sour  j  uciglng  faces  about  them.  Haply  they  never  dreamed 
hat  there  were  such  animals  in  nature  as  critics  or  reviewei^  ;  even 
e  idea  of  an  author  mtiy  be  a  speculation  they  never  entered  into; 
mt  tliey  take  the  mirth  they  hnd  as  a  pure  effusion  of  the  actor- 
Iks,  set  there  on  purpose  to  make  them  fun.  I  love  the  unenquiring 
■atitude  of  such  spectators.  An  for  the  Boxes,  I  never  can  under- 
land  what  brings  the  people  there.  I  see  such  frigid  indifference^ 
uch  unconcerned  spectatorship,  such  imjaenetrability  to  pleasure  or 
^  contrary',  such  being  in  ike  house  and  yet  not  of  it,  certainly 
the  J  come  far  nearer  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  upon  the  system  of 
Lucretius  at  least,  than  those  honest,  hearty,  well-pleasea,  unin- 
(lifferent  mortals  above,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  had  that 
name,  upon  no  other  ground  than  situation,  assigned  them. 
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Twkt  Hie  f^ksf-hamm  aHpgither,,  tfane  t$  «  km  mm  of  cnjovinent 
llmi  iiHBd  to  be.  FlufiMa^lj  inMi  m^ilaee  inif  thing  like  tlie  effect 
0f  m  MWirfly  npoB  m  dtiRB^  £»  wife  and  dftnghtenB,  in  tlie  Pit ;  their 
cwind^  upon  cvcsr  new  &ce  tfa«t  entsnT  upon  the  stage.  Hie 
talk  of  hov  tiier  got  id  at  the  door,  and  hovr  thej  vere  crowdeti 
QIMMi  nor  fencr  occmod,  made  a  topic  tili  the  £uiiain  drew  up. 
FBople  go  too  ofleti  now-Mkf?  to  tnake  thdr  ing^iness  or  ^ress  of 
eaamtftnMs.  Cfcildrai  of  lev^  jeazs  of  mgs  wiJl  talk  a.^  faniiltartT 
of  tlie  peifiniBS^  aje  and  wm  knowiiigfy  (acrording  to  the  recetved 
opiEUOB)  m&  grown  penons;  more  tian  the  emwo  persona  in  mj 
tunc  Ob  when  mJI  1  ftiiget  frsi  ieetn^  a  ^v,  at  tbe  a^  of  Bve 
or  u  ?  It  «ai  Awtaamwe^,  Wbo  pia^^  or  who  sang  tn  it,  I 
Icaov  oaL  Such  b^ideaa  as  mtkm^  naiae^  or  acton^  tiimt%  never 
diteed  nt^r  head.  Hie  ajstenr  of  del^t  wa$  not  cut  open  and 
dHfipftted  iorme  b^  those  who  tnok  me  Ihert.  Tt  wa;^  Ariasoeras€» 
and  Arhacm  and  Mandaw€  that  I  aaw,  not  &fr.  Beard,  or  ^Ir.  Leoni, 
or  Mrs.  Komedjr.  It  was  aJ]  encbantDieiit  and  a  dnBam.  No  mc^ 
haa  since  vigtted  me  hut  in  dteams.  I  w&s  tn  Persia  for  Uie 
and  the  famtiliig  idol  of  their  derotion  in  the  Temple  almofit 
eopvertod  me  mto  a  worshipper.  I  was  awe-srbuck,  and  believed 
those  mnificatioas  to  be  aometbing  more  than  elementat  linss.  I 
waa^  wi£  UrieJ,  in  the  body  of  the  sun. — What  should  I  have  gained 
bj  knowiiig  {m  I  shocdd  have  dooe»  had  1  been  boru  thirty  yean 
later)  that  that  solajr  representatioD  was  a  ineie  painted  scene,  that 
bad  natfaer  fire  nor  li^t  in  itself,  and  that  the  royal  phantomsi 
which  naaacd  in  review  before  me,  were  hut  such  common  mortals  b» 
I  coulJ  see  e^^ery  day  out  of  mj  fiither's  window  ?  We  crush  the 
faculty  of  delight  aiMi  wonder  in  children,  by  explaining  e\ery  thing. 
We  take  them  to  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  shew  them  the  scauty 
runnings^  instead  of  letting  the  beginnings  of  that  seven  fold  stream 
remain  tn  im^enetmble  darkness,  a  mjst^rious  question  of  wonder- 
moit  and  delight  to  ages. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  EXCURSION;  A  POEM 

By  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.    Lojrtwi*.     4ta  pp.  447 
(1814) 

HE  volume  before  us,  a«  we  learn  fipora  the  Preface,  is  "* 

detached  portion  of  an  unfiniBhed  poem,  containing  ^^** 

of  man,  nature,  and  society  i "  to  he  called  the  Recluse,  as  having 
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for  its  principal  subject  the  ^^  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet 
living  in  retirement ; "  and  to  be  preceded  by  a  *'  record  in  verse 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  author's  own  powers,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fitness  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  conferred 
for  the  task."  To  the  completion  of  this  plan  we  look  forward 
with  a  confidence  which  the  execution  of  the  finished  part  is  well 
calculated  to  inspire. — Meanwhile,  in  what  is  before  us  there  is 
ample  matter  for  entertainment:  for  the  "Excursion"  is  not  a 
branch  (as  might  have  been  suspected)  prematurely  plucked  from 
the  parent  tree  to  gratify  an  overhasty  appetite  for  applause ;  but 
is,  in  itself,  a  complete  and  legitimate  production. 

It  opens  with  the  meeting  of  the  poet  with  an  aged  man  whom 
'he  had  known  from  his  school  days;  in  plain  words,  a  Scottish 
pedlar;  a  man  who,  though  of  low  origin,  had  received  good 
teaming  and  impressions  of  the  strictest  piety  from  his  stepfather, 
a  minister  and  village  schoolmaster.  Among  the  hills  oi  Athol, 
the  child  is  described  to  have  become  familiar  with  the  appearances 
of  nature  in  his  occupation  as  a  feeder  of  sheep;  and  from  her 
silent  influences  to  have  derived  a  character,  meditative,  tender, 
and  poetical.  With  an  imagination  and  feelings  thus  nourished 
— ^his  intellect  not  unaided  hj  books,  but  those,  few,  and  chiefly 
of  a  religious  cast — the  necessity  of  seeking  a  maintenance  in  riper 
years,  had  induced  him  to  make  choice  of  a  profession,  the  appeUor- 
tian  for  which  has  been  gradually  declining  into  contempt,  but 
which  formerly  designated  a  class  of  men,  who,  joumeyine  in 
country  places,  when  roads  presented  less  facilities  for  travemng, 
and  the  mtercourse  between  towns  and  villages  was  unfrequent  and 
hazardous,  became  a  sort  of  link  of  neighbourhood  to  distant 
habitations ;  resembling,  in  some  small  measure,  in  the  efiects  of 
their  periodical  returns,  the  caravan  which  Thomson  so  feelingly 
describes  as  blessing  the  cheerless  Siberian  in  its  annual  visitation, 
with  "  news  of  human  kind." 

In  the  solitude  incident  to  this  rambling  life,  power  had  been 
given  him  to  keep  alive  that  devotedness  to  nature  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  his  childhood,  together  with  the  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing such  notices  of  persons  and  things  from  his  intercourse  with 
society,  as  qualified  nim  to  become  a  "  teacher  of  moral  wisdom." 
With  this  man,  then,  in  a  hale  old  age,  released  from  the  burthen 
of  his  occupation,  yet  retaining  much  of  its  active  habits,  the  poet 
meets,  and  is  by  him  introdu^  to  a  second  character — a  sceptic 
—one  who  had  been  partially  roused  from  an  overwhelming  desola- 
tion, brought  upon  him  by  the  loss  of  wife  and  children,  b^  the 
powerful  mcitement  of  hope  which  the  French  Revolution  m  its 
commencement  put  forth,  out  who,  disgusted  with  the  failure  of 
all  its  promises,  had  &llen  back  into  a  laxity  of  fiuth  and  conduct 
VOL.  J.— 11 
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which  induced  at  length  a  total  despondence  as  to  the  dignity  and 
Anal  d^tination  of  his  species.     In  ihe  language  of  the  poet,  he 

broke  faith  with  those  whom  he  had  laid 

In  earth's  dark  chambers, 

Tet  he  describes  himself  as  auhject  to  compunctious  visitations 
from  that  silent  quarter. 

Feebly  must  They  have  felt. 


Who,  iii  old  titne,  attired  with  &nakca  and  whipi 
The  vengeful  Furies,     Beauliful  regards 
Were  tufmed  on  me — the  face  of  het  I  loved  ; 
The  Wife  and  Mother ;  pitifully  filing 
Tender  rcproachca,  insupportable  1 — p,  13,3. 

The  conversations  with  this  person,  in  whidi  the  Wanderer 
asserts  the  consolatory  side  of  the  question  against  the  darker 
views  of  human  life  maintained  by  his  Mend,  and  finally  calls 
to  his  assistance  the  experience  of  a  village  priest,  the  third,  or 
rather  fourth  interiocutor,  (for  the  poet  himself  is  one*)  forni  the 
groundwork  of  the  "Excursion/* 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  sketch  that  the  poem  is  of  a  didactic 
nature^  and  not  a  fable  or  story ;  yet  it  is  not  wanting  in  stories 
of  the  most  interesting  kind,— such  as  the  lovers  of  Cowper  and 
Goldsmith  will  recognise  as  something  familiar  and  congenial  to 
them.  We  might  instance  the  Huined  Cottage,  and  the  Solitaiys 
own  story,  in  the  first  half  of  the  work ;  and  the  second  half,  as 
being  almost  a  continued  cluster  of  narration.  But  the  pre  vailing 
charm  of  the  poem  is,  perhaps^  that^  conversational  as  it  is  in  its 
plan,  the  dialogue  throughout  is  carried  on  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  most  romantic  scenery  which  the  poet's  native  hills  could 
supply ;  and  which,  by  the  perpetual  references  made  to  it  either  in 
the  way  of  illustration  or  for  variety  and  pleasurable  description's 
sake,  is  brought  before  us  as  we  read.  We  breathe  in  the  fresh 
air,  as  we  do  while  reading  Walton's  Complete  Angler ;  only  the 
country  about  us  is  as  much  bolder  than  Walton*s,  as  the  thoughts 
and  speculations,  which  form  the  matter  of  the  poem,  exceed  the 
trifling  pastime  and  Jow-pitehed  conversation  of  his  humble  fisher- 
men. We  give  the  description  of  the  *'  two  huge  peaks,'*  which 
from  some  other  vale  peered  into  that  in  which  tne  Solitary  is 
entertaining  the  poet  and  companion,     "Those,"  says  their  host, 


-if  here  you  dwelt,  would  be 


Your  priied  Cdmpanjons^^MAny  arc  the  notes 

Which  in  his  tgneful  courae  the  wind  drau's  forth 

From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing  shofe»; 

And  well  thoEie  lofty  Brethren  bear  their  part 

In  the  wild  concert— chiefly  when  the  storm 

Rides  high ;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 

With  roaring  sound,  that  cea&ei  noi  to  flow. 
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Like  Bmokci  along  the  level  £if  the  bUst 

In  mighty  current ;  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 

Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  sddoTn  f^h ; 

And  in  the  grJin  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 

Methinks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 

The  thunder's  greeting  : — nor  have  Nature's  laws 

Left  them  tin  gifted  with  a  power  to  yield 

Music  of  finer  frame  ;  a  harmony. 

So  do  I  call  Jt,  though  it  be  the  hsnd 

Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice  ;— the  ctoud», 

The  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  ^un^^ 

Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither — ^touchi 

And  have  an  answer — thither  come,  and  shape 

A  language  not  unwelcome  to  aick  hearts 

And  idle  ipirits  : — there  the  aun  himeelf 

At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day 

Rests  his  substantial  Orb  ; — between  those  hcighti 

And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle^ 

More  keenly  than  el^where  in  nighl'&  blue  vault, 

Sparkle  the  Stars  aB  of  their  station  proud. 

Thoughts  ate  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 

Than  the  mute  agent  stirring  there  ; — atone 

Here  do  I  sit  and  watch. — p.  84, 

To  a  mind  constituted  like  that  of  Mr*  Wordsworth^  the  stream, 
the  torrent,  and  the  stirring  leaf — seem  not  merely  to  suggest 
associations  of  deity,  but  to  be  a  kind  of  speaking  communication 
with  it.  He  walks  through  every  forest,  as  through  some  Dodoiia ; 
and  every  bird  that  flits  among  the  leaves,  like  that  miraculous 
ooe  *  in  TasAo,  but  in  language  more  intelligent,  reveals  to  him 
ikr  higher  love-lays.  In  his  poetry  nothing  in  Nature  is  dead. 
Motion  is  sytionymoos  witli  life.  "  Beside  yon  spring,"  says  the 
Wanderer,  speaking  of  a  deserted  well,  from  which,  in  former 
times,  a  poor  woman,  who  died  heart-broken,  had  been  used  to 
dispense  reiresbmeiit  to  the  thii"sty  traveller^ 


-beside  yon  Spring  t  fttood^ 


And  eyed  Jts  waters  till  we  Ecem'd  to  feel 
One  sadness,  ibey  and  L     For  them  a  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken  :  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  toiich  of  human  hand 
Oifllodged  the  natiual  sleep  that  binds  them  up 
In  mortal  sttllnesi ; — p.  27, 

To  such  a  minti,  we  say — call  it  strength  or  weakness — if  weak- 
ness, assuredly  a  fortunate  one^ — the  visible  and  audible  things  of 
creation  present,  not  dim  symboist  or  curious  emblems,  which  they 

^  With  psu-tic  coloured  plumes  and  pyrple  bill, 
A  woondrous  bird  among  the  rest  there  flew, 
That  in  piaine  speech  sung  love  laies  loud  and  shrill. 
Her  leaden  wais  like  humaine  ]angua|;e  trcw, 
So  much  she  lalkij  and  with  such  wit  and  skill, 
That  strange  it  seemed  how  much  good  she  knew, 

FaifefoM's  Tramiation  [Book  16,  Stanza  13]. 
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h&re  done  at  all  times  to  those  who  have  been  gifted  with  tiie 

poetical  faculty  ;  but  revelations  and  quick  insights  into  the  life 
within  us,  the  pledge  of  immortality : — 


-liie  whispering  Air 


Sends  inipirMion  from  the  shadowy  heights, 
And  blind  recesses  of  ihc  ciiverned  rocks  ; 
The  little  Rills,  and  Waters  numberless, 
Inaudible  by  dayOtght, 

have  seen,"  the  poet  says,  and  the  illustration  is  an  happy 
— — I  have  seen 


A  curious  Child  [who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inla^nd  ground],  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth -lipp'd  Shell  ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  hts  very  soul 
Listened  intensely,  and  his.  countenance  soon 
Brig^htcned  with  joy  ;  for  murmur  in  gs  from  withjn 
Were  heard, — sonorous  cadences  !  whereby, 
To  his  belter,  the  Monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  Sea. 
Even  iuch  a  Shell  the  Universe  itself 
Ib  to  the  ear  of  Faith  ;  and  [there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  tt]  doth  tmpaft 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power  ; 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
or  endless  agitation.^ — p.  igi* 

Sometimes  this  harmony  is  imaged  to  uh  by  an  echo ;  and  in  one 
instance,  it  is  with  such  transcendant  beatity  set  forth  by  a  shndow 
and  its  corresponding  sulx^tance,  that  it  won  hi  be  a  sin  to  cheut 
our  readers  at  once  of  so  happy  an  iJlustration  of  the  poet's  system, 
and  so  fair  a  proof  of  his  descriptive  powers. 

Thus  havirtg  reached  a  bridge,  that  overarched 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalmed 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  two-fold  Image;  on  a  frrassy  bank 
A  snow-white  Ram,  and  in  the  crys^tal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  I     Most  beautiful. 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 
The  breathing  Creature  stood  ;  as  beautiful, 
Beneath  him,  shewed  his  shadowy  Lounterpart, 
Each  had  his  g;! owing  moti mains,  each  his  sky» 
And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  fair  world  : 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  fipheres, 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight ! — p,  407. 

Combinations,  it  is  confessed,  "  hke  those  reflected  in  thnt  quiet 
pool,"  cannot  be  lasting  :  it  is  enough  for  the  purpo-ie  of  the  p<net, 
if  they  are  felL- — They  are  at  lea^it  nis  system  ;  and  his  reader^^  if 
they  reject  them  for  their  creed,  may  receive  them  mei^ely  a**  poetry, 
Iix  him,/at£A,  in  friendly  alliance  and  conjunction  with  the    el  4^^ ion 
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of  hh  country,  appears  to  have  ijrciwn  up,  fostered  bj  meditation 
and  lanely  communions  with  Nature — an  internal  principle  of  loftj 
con«»ciousness,  wliich  stamps  upon  hh  opinions  and  sentiments  (we 
were  ainiof^t  going  to  gay)  the  character  of  an  expanded  and  gener- 
ous <^uakeri.sm. 

From  such  a  creed  we  should  expect  unusual  results  ;  and,  when 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  consolation,  more  touching  considerations 
than  from  the  mouth  of  common  teachci-s.  The  finest  speculation 
of  this  sort  perhaps  in  the  poem  bt^fbre  us,  is  the  notion  of  the 
thoughts  which  may  sustain  the  **pirit,  while  they  crush  the  frame 
of  the  sufferer,  who  from  loss  of  objects  of  love  by  death,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  pine  away  under  a  broken  heart. 

If  there  be  who£<e  tender  framcfi  have  drooped 

Even  to  the  dust  *  apparenily,  through  weight 

Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 

An  agonizing  spirit  to  Ira^nsmutc, 

Infer  not  hence  s.  hope  from  those  withheld 

When  wanted  most ;  a  cotiftdencc  impaired 

So  pitiably^  that,  having  ceased  to  see 

With  bodily  eyes,  they  arc  home  down  by  tovc 

Of  what  is  lost*  and  perish  through  regret* 

Oh  !  no,  fuH  oft  the  innocent  Sufferer  sc^a 

Too  clearly  ;  feeli  too  vividly  ;  and  longa 

To  realize  the  Vision  with  intense 

And  overconBtant  yearning — there — there  liei 

The  excels,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroyed. 

Too,  too  contracted  are  these  waits  of  fleih, 

This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orba, 

Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim 

For  any  passion  of  ihe  soul  that  leads 

To  exLacy  :  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 

Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  lis  cotuie 

Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires, — p»  146. 

With  the  same  modifying  and  incsrporating  power,  he  tells  ua, — 

Within  the  soul  a  Faculty  abides^ 

That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 

And  darken,  ao  can  deal,  that  they  become 

Contingencies  of  pomp  ;  and  serve  to  tXAk 

Her  native  brightness*    As  the  ample  Moatii 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 

Rising  behind  a  thick  and  tofty  Drove, 

Burns  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light. 

In  the  green  trees ;  and,  kmdling  on  all  sides 

Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 

Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 

Yea  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 

Capacious  and  serene.     Like  power  abides 

In  Man's  celestial  Spirit  j  Virtue  thus 

Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 

A  calm,  a  beautiful ,  and  silent  fire, 

From  the  incumbrances  of  mortal  life, 

From  error,  disappointment^ — nay  from  guilt; 

And  sometimes,  so  relenting  Justice  wills* 

From  palpable  oppressions  of  Despair- — p.  18S- 
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This  is  high  poetry ;  though  (as  we  have  ventured  to  lay  the  baau 
of  the  autho/s  *entiments  in  a  sort  of  liberal  Quakerism)  from  some 
parts  of  it,  others  may,  with  more  plausibility^  object  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  kind  of  Natural  Methodism  ;  we  couJd  have  wished  there- 
fore that  the  tale  of  Margaret  had  been  postponed,  till  the  reader 
had  been  strengthened  by  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
author's  theory,  and  not  placed  in  the  front  of  the  poem,  with  a 
kind  of  ominous  aspect,  beautifully  tender  as  it  is.  It  is  a  tale  of  a 
cottage,  and  its  female  tenant,  gradually  decaying  tojG^ther,  whik 
she  expected  the  return  of  one  whom  poverty  and  not  unkindness 
had  driven  from  her  anus.  We  trust  ourselves  only  with  tJie 
conclusion — 

Nine  tedious  years ; 
From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  years, 
She  lingered  in  unquiet  widowhocNJ, 
A  Wife  and  Widow,     [Needs  must  it  have  been 
A  sore  heajt- wasting !]     I  have  heard,  my  Ffiend, 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftenlimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  haJf  the  vacant  Sahbath-day  J 
And  jf  a  dog  passed  by  she  still  would  quit 
The  &bade,  and  look  abroad.     On  this  old  Bench 
For  hours  she  is  ate  ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance^  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.     You  see  that  path, 
[Now  faint, — the  gTa:ss  has  crept  o'er  its  grey  line ;} 
There,  to  and  jEro,  she  paced  through  many  a  day 
Of  the  warm  aummer,  froni  a  belt  of  hemp 
That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long  drawn  thread 
With  backward  steps.     Yet  ever  as  there  passed 
A  man  whose  garments  shewed  the  Soldier's  *  red, 
[Or  crippled  Mendicant  in  Sailor's  garb], 
The  little  Child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
Ceas'd  from  his  task  ;  and  she  with  faultering  voice 
Made  many  a  fond  enquiry  ;  and  when  they, 
Whose  presence  gave  no  tomfort,  were  gone  by, 
Hex  heart  was  still  more  sad.     And  by  yon  gate, 
That  bars  the  Traveller's  road,  she  often  stood, 
And  when  a  stranger  Horseman  came  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully  ; 
Most  happy,  tf,  from  aught  discovered  there 
Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.      Meanwhile  her  poor  Hut 
Sank  to  decay  ;  for  he  was  gone — whose  hand, 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost. 
Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
Checquered  the  green-grown  thatch.     And  so  she  lived 
Through  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone  J 
Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain^ 
Was  sapped;  and  while  she  slept  the  nightly  damps 
Did  chill  her  brea*t ;  and  m  the  stormy  day 
Her  tattered  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the  wind  ; 
Even  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.     Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot^  nor  would  for  worldt 


Her  husband  had  enliited  foi  a  tddler. 
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Mav'e  parted  hence :  and  still  Ihat  length  of  Toad, 
And  this  rude  bench ^  one  torturing  hope  endearedi 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart :  and  here,  my  Friend, 
In  sickncEB  she  remained  ;  and  here  slie  died, 
Laat  human  Tenant  of  these  ruined  Walk. — ^p.  44, 

The  fourth  bookj  entitled  **  Despondency  Correctedj'*  we  consider 
as  the  most  vaiuable  portion  of  the  poem.  For  moral  grandeur ; 
for  wide  scope  of  thought  and  a  long  train  of  loftj  imagery ;  for 
tender  personal  appeals ;  and  a  verBification  which  we  feel  we 
ought  to  notice,  but  feel  it  also  bo  involved  in  the  poetry,  that  we 
can  hfljdiy  mention  it  as  a  distinct  excellence  ■  it  stands  without 
competition  among  our  didactic  and  descriptive  verse.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  argument  (which  we  might  almost  afBrm  to  be  the 
leading  moral  of  the  poem)  is  to  abate  the  pride  of  the  calculating 
undeTsianding^  and  to  reinstate  the  iviagiTiation  and  the  affec- 
tiana  in  those  seat^^  from  which  modern  philosophy  has  laboured  but 
too  successfully  to  expel  them* 

Life's  autumn  past^"  says  the  grey-haired  Wanderer, 

•  I  stand  on  Winter's  verge, 

And  daily  Jose  what  I  dcsLrc  to  keep  : 

Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 

To  the  traditionary  sympathies 

Of  ft  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 

A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 

Or  dcath-waich, — and  as  readily  rejoice. 

If  two  auspicious  magpies  crossed  my  way  ; 

This  rather  would  t  do  than  see  and  hear 

The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 

Where  souJ  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place;— p.  168* 

In  the  same  spirit^  those  illusions  of  the  imaginative  faculty  to 
which  the  peasantry  in  solitary  districts  are  peculiarly  subject,  are 
represented  as  the  kindly  ministers  of  coiiscience  : 

^^  with  whose  service  charged 

They  come  and  go,  appear  and  disappear  * 
Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 
Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  griefj 
Or  pride  of  heart  abating: 

Bftverting  to  more  distant  ages  of  the  world,  the  operation  of 
that  same  faculty  in  producing  the  several  fictions  01  Chaldean, 
Peninn,  and  Grecian  idolatory,  is  described  with  such  seductive 
P<Jwerj  that  the  Solitary*  in  good  earnest^  seems  alarmed  at  the 
tendency  of  his  own  argument. — Notwithstanding  his  fears,  how- 
^^«r,  there  is  one  thought  so  uncommonly  fine,  relative  to  the 
•pirituality  which  lay  hid  beneath  the  gross  material  forms  of  Greek 
'^otship,  in  metal  or  stone^  that  we  cannot  resist  the  allurement  of 
^nacribing  it — 

triumphant  o*er  this  pompous  show 


Of  Art*  this  palpable  array  of  Sense, 
On  eveiy  side  encountered  ;  in  despite 
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Of  the  gross  ficttons^  chaunted  in  the  streets 
By  wandering  Rhap^odtsts ;  and  in  contempt 
Of  doubt  and  bold  denials  hourly  urged 
Amid  the  wrangUng  Bchoots— a  sprKiT  hung, 
Beautiful  Region  1  o*er  thy  Towns  and  Farms, 
Statues  and  Temple.s  and  memorial  Tombs ; 
And  emanations  were  perceived  ;  and  acts 
Of  immortality,  in  Nature*s  course, 
Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 
As  bonds,  on  grave  Philosopher  imposed 
And  armed  Warrior ;  and  in  every  grove 
A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed 
When  pietj^  more  aiu-ful  had  relaxed. 

**Ta]te,  running  River,  take  these  Locks  of  mine  "'^ — 
Thus  would  the  Votary  say — '*  this  severed  hair, 
My  Vow  fulfilling,  do  1  here  preaent, 
Thankful  for  my  beloved  Child's  return. 
Thy  banks,  Ctphissus,  he  again  hath  trod, 
Thy  murmurs  heard  ;  and  drunk  the  chrystal  lympb 
W'ith  which  thou  doit  refresh  the  thirsty  lip. 
And  moisten  all  day  long  these  flowerj^  fields.*' 
And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was  ihcd 
Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 
Of  Life  continuous^  Being  unimpaired  ; 
That  hath  beeni  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 
There  shall  be,-^&een,  and  heard,  and  felt,  and  known. 
And  reco^ni red,— existence  unexposed 
To  the  bhnd  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 
From  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age; 
While  Man  grows  oJd,  and  dwindles,  and  decays ; 
And  countless  generations  of  Mankind 
Depart;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod.— p,  173. 

In  discourse  like  this  the  first  day  passes  away. — The  second  (for 
this  almost  dramatic  poem  takes  up  the  action  of  two  aummer  days) 
ia  varied  by  the  introduction  of  the  village  priest ;  to  whom  the 
Wanderer  resigns  the  office  of  chief  speaker,  which  had  been  yielded 
to  his  age  and  experience  on  the  first.  The  conference  is  be^n  at 
the  gate  of  the  church-yard;  and  after  some  natural  speculations 
concerning  death  and  immortality — and  the  custom  of  funereal  and 
sepulchral  observances,  as  deduced  from  a  feeling  of  immortality — 
certain  doubts  are  proposed  respecting  the  quantity  of  moral  worth 
existing  in  the  world,  and  in  that  mountainous  district  in  particular. 
In  the  resolution  of  these  doubts,  the  priest  enters  upon  a  most 
affecting  and  singular  strain  of  narration,  derived  from  the  grav^ 
around  him.  Pointing  to  hillock  after  hillock,  he  gives  short  his- 
tories of  their  tenants,  disclosing  their  humble  virtues,  and  touching 
with  tender  hand  upon  their  frailties. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  finer  than  the  manner  of  introducing 
these  tales.  With  heaven  above  his  head,  and  the  mouldering  turf 
at  his  feet — standing  betwixt  life  and  death — he  seems  to  maintain 
that  spiritual  relation  which  he  bore  to  his  living  Hock,  in  its  un- 
diminished strength,  even  with  their  ash^s  ;  and  to  be  in  his  proper 
lure,  or  diocese,  among  the  dead. 
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We  might  extract  powerful  instances  of  pathos  from  these  t^iles — 

the  storv  of  Ellen  in  particulai' — but  their  force  is  in  combination, 

and   in  the  cJiicmnstances  under  which  they  are  introduced.     The 

traditionary  iintcdote  of  the  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian,  as  less  liable 

to  sutler  by  transplanting*  and  a^  aft'ording  an  instance  of  that  liner 

specieji  of  humour,  that  thoughtful  playfulness  in  which  the  author 

more  nearly  perhaps  than  in  any  other  quality  resembies  Cowper, 

we  sha]l  lay  (at  leiist  a  paH  of  it)  before  our  readers*     It  is  the  story 

of  a  whig  who,  having  wasted  a  large  estate  in  election  contests, 

retired   *^  beneath  a  honowed  name  "  to  a  sniaJl  town  among  these 

northern  mountains,  where  a  Caledonian  kird,  a  follower  of  the 

house  of  Stuart^  who  had  fled  his  country  after  the  overthrow  at 

CuJloden,  returning  with  the  return  of  lenfent  times,  had  also  fised 

hk  residence- 

Here^  then,  they  met, 


Two  doughty  Lhampions  ;  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sulien  Hanoverian  \  you  might  thmk 
That  tos&es  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustainedi 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  hia  xcal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause  \  no, — I  have  heard 
My  reverend  Fathei  tell  that,  mid  ihe  calm 
Of  that  small  Town  encountetmg  thus,  they  ftHed, 
Daily  its  Bowlinj^-^een  with  hiirmlc&a  Etrife; 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  ihc  Church; 
And  vexed  the  1V^ ark et- place,     Bui  in  the  brcAflti 
Of  these  Opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With  little  change  of  gcneial  senttmenl^ 
Such  change  towards  each  other,  that  their  day* 
By  choice  wetc  spent  in  constant  fellowship; 
And  if,  at  limes,  they  fretted  with  the  yeke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  thctn  love  it  more, 

A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthened  Wilks 
This  ChuTch-yard  was.     And,  whether  they  had  come 
Treading  their  path  tn  sympathy  and  Imked 
In  social  converse,  or  by  &ome  sfeott  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace, 
Otie  Spirit  seldom  failed  to  extend  its  sway 
Over  both  minds,  when  they  awhile  had  marked 
The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air  ;   — 
{Seven  tints  'omiitfd]. 

— There  live  who  yet  remember  to  have  seen 

Their  couftly  Figures, — sealed  on  a  stump 

Of  an  old  Yew,  their  favourite  testing- place. 

But,  as  the  Remnant  of  the  long- lived  Tree 

Wafc  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay, 

Tbey,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect, 

Upon  its  site,  a  Dial,  which  should  stand 

For  public  use  ;  and  also  might  survive 

Ai  their  own  private  monument ;  for  this 

Was  the  particular  spot,  in  which  they  wished 

(And  Heaven  was  plea&c4  to  accomplish  their  desire^ 
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That,  undivided^  tbeii  Rccn»m«  should  Ite, 

So,  where  die  mouldered  Tree  had  stood»  wjib  miied 

Yon  Structure,  framing,  with  the  gsceni  of  steps 

That  to  the  decorated  Pillar  lead, 

A  work  of  aft.  more  sumptuous,  as  might  seem, 

Than  suits  this  Place ;  yet  built  in  no  proud  8C0m 

Of  rustic  homeliness ;  they  only  aimed 

To  ensure  for  it  respcctfuii  guardianship. 

Af  oujifcd  the  margin  of  the  PlatCt  whereon 

The  Shadow  falls,  to  note  the  stealthy  hours. 

Winds  an.  inscriptive  Legend, -At  these  wordft 

Thither  we  turned  ;  aitd  gathered,  as  we  read, 

The  appropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couched. 

"  Time  flics  [  it  is  his  melancholy  t^ask 

To  bring,  and  bear  away,  delusive  hopes, 

And  re-produce  the  troubles  he  destroys. 

But,  while  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied. 

Discerning  Mortal !  do  thou  serve  the  will 

Of  Time's  eternal  Master,  and  that  peace, 

Which  the  World  v^-ants,  shaU  be  for  Thee  confirmed  J* — ^pp.  270-5* 

The  causes  which  have  prevented  the  poetiy  of  Mr.  Wordsworth 
from  attaining  its  full  share  of  pc^ulanty  are  to  be  found  in  the 
boldness  and  originalitv  of  his  genius.  The  times  are  past  wheti 
a  poet  could  securely  follow  the  direction  of  his  own  mind  into 
whatever  tracts  it  might  lead.  A  writer,  who  would  be  popular, 
must  timidly  coast  the  shore  of  prescrihed  sentiment  and  sympathj. 
He  must  have  just  as  much  more  of  the  imaginative  faculty  than 
his  readers,  as  will  serve  to  keep  their  apprehensions  from  stagnat- 
ing, but  not  so  much  as  to  alarm  their  jealousy.  He  mu^  not 
think  or  feel  too  deeply. 

If  he  has  had  the  fortune  to  be  bred  in  the  midst  of  the  moit 
magnificent  objects  of  creation,  he  must  not  have  given  away  bit 
heart  to  them ;  or  if  he  have,  he  must  conceal  his  love,  or  not  cany 
his  expressions  of  it  beyond  that  point  of  rapture,  which  the 
occasional  tourist  thinks  it  not  overstepping  decorum  to  betray, 
or  the  limit  which  that  gentlemanly  spy  upon  Nature,  the  pic* 
turesque  traveller,  has  vouchsafed  to  countenance.  He  must  do 
this,  or  be  content  to  be  thought  an  enthusiast. 

If  irom  living  among  simple  mountaineers,  from  a  daily  inter- 
course with  them,  not  upon  the  footing  of  a  patron,  but  in  the 
character  of  an  equal,  he  has  detected,  or  imagines  that  he  has 
detected,  through  the  cloudy  medium  of  their  unlettered  discourse, 
thoughts  and  apprehensions  not  vulgar;  traits  of  patience  and 
constancy,  love  unweaiied,  and  heroic  endurance,  not  unfit  (as  he 
may  judge)  to  be  made  the  subject  of  verse,  he  will  be  deemed  a 
man  of  perverted  genius  by  the  philanthropist  who,  conceiving 
of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  only  as  objects  of  a  pecuniarj 
sympathy,  starts  at  finding  them  elevated  to  a  level  of  humanity 
with  himself,  having  their  own  love%  enmities^  cravings,  aspira- 
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tions,  &a,  as  much  beyond  bis  faculty  to  believe,  as  his  bene^oeiice 
to  »upply. 

If  from  a  familiar  observation  of  the  ways  of  children,  and 
much  more  from  a  retrospect  of  his  own  mind  when  a  child,  be 
has  gathered  inore  reverential  notions  of  that  state  than  fail  to 
the  lot  of  ordinary  observers,  and,  escaping  from  the  dissonant 
wfmaglingB  of  men^  has  tuned  \m  lyre,  though  but  for  occasional 
harmonies,  to  the  milder  utterance  of  that  soft  age, — his  verses 
shall  be  censured  as  infantile  by  critics  who  confound  poetry 
"having  children  for  its  subject"  with  poetry  that  is  "childish," 
and  who,  having  themselves  (serhaps  never  been  children^  never 
having  possessed  the  tenderness  and  docility  of  that  age,  know  not 
what  the  soul  of  a  child  is — how  apprehensive !  how  imaginative  ! 
bow  religious! 

We  have  touched  upon  some  of  the  causes  which  we  conceive  to 
have  been  unfriendly  to  the  author's  former  poems.  We  think 
they  i\o  not  apply  in  the  same  force  to  the  one  before  us.  There 
is  in  it  more  of  uniform  ek%^atioiu  a  wider  scope  of  subject,  less 
of  niannen  and  it  contains  none  of  those  starts  and  imperfect 
shapings  which  in  some  of  this  au thorns  smaller  pieces  ofTenaed  the 
weak,  and  gave  scandal  to  the  perverse.  It  must  indeed  be  ap- 
proached with  seriousness.  It  has  in  it  much  of  that  quality  which 
*' draws  the  devout^  detemng  the  profane,"  Those  who  hate  the 
Paradii^  Lost  will  not  love  this  poem.  The  steps  of  the  great 
HMitfT  are  discernible  in  it ;  not  in  direct  imitation  or  injurious 
paiody,  but  in  the  following  of  the  spirit,  in  free  homage  and 
generous  subjectioo. 

One  objection  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee.  It  will  be  asked^ 
why  put  such  eloquent  discourse  in  the  mouth  of  a  pedlar?  It 
might  be  answered  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  plan  renuired  a  char- 
acter in  humble  life  to  l^e  the  organ  of  his  philosophy.  It  wa**  in 
harmony  with  the  system  and  scenery  of  his  poem.  We  read  Piers 
PlowQtan'^  Creed,  and  the  lowness  of  the  teacher  seems  to  add  a 
simple  dignity  to  the  doctrine.  Besides,  the  poet  has  bestowed 
All  unusual  share  of  education  u|K>n  Iiini,  Is  it  ton  much  to 
suppose  ttiat  the  author,  at  some  early  period  of  his  life,  may 
himvelf  have  known  such  a  person,  a  man  endowed  with  sentiments 
above  his  situation,  another  Bui^ne ;  and  that  the  dignified  strains 
which  he  has  attributed  to  the  Wanderer  niav  be  no  more  than 
recollections  of  his  conversationj  heightened  only  by  the  amplification 
natural  to  poetry,  or  the  lustre  which  imagination  flings  back  upon 
the  objects  and  companions  of  our  youth?  After  all,  if  there 
should  be  fomid  readei-^  willing  to  admire  the  poem,  who  yet  feel 
icandaliised  at  a  na^ne,  we  would  advise  them,  wherever  it  occurs, 
tQ  nibstitute  silently  the  word  Palmer,  or  Pilgrim^  or  any  less 
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offensive  designation,  which  shall  connect  the  notion  of  sobriety 
in  heart  and  nmmiers  with  the  experience  and  privileges  which  a 
wayfaring  life  conlers. 


ON  THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  TAILORS 


(1814,     TKXToy  1»18) 

Sedetj  seternumque  ftcdebit^ 
Infetix  Theseus.  Virqil. 

THAT  there  is  a  professional  melancholy,  if  I  may  so  ei 
myself,  incident  to  the  occupation  of  a  tailor,  is  a  fuel  " 
1  think  very  few  will  venture  to  dispute.  1  mtiy  saft'ly  appeal  to 
my  readers^  whether  they  ever  knew  one  of  that  faculty  that  waa 
not  of  a  temperament  J  to  say  the  least,  far  removed  from  mercurial 
or  jovial. 

Observe  the  suspicious  gravity  of  their  gait^  The  peacock  is  not 
more  tender,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  peculiar  infirmity,  than 
a  gentleman  of  this  profession  is  of  being  known  by  the  same 
infallible  testimonies  of  his  occupation-  **  Walk,  that  I  may  know 
thee." 

Do  you  ever  see  him  go  whistling  along  the  foot-path  like  a  car- 
man, or  brush  through  a  crowd  like  a  baker-^  or  go  smiling  to 
himself  like  a  lover?  Is  he  forward  to  thrust  into  mobs,  or  to 
make  one  at  the  ballad -singer's  audiences?  Does  he  not  rather 
slink  by  assemblies  and  meetings  of  the  peoptej  as  one  that  wisely 
declines  popular  observation  ? 

How  extremely  rare  is  a  noisy  tailor  I  a  mirthful  and  obstreper- 
ous tailor  i 

"  At  my  nativity^"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  my  ascendant  wai 
the  earthly  sign  of  Scorpius;  I  was  bom  in  the  planetary  hour 
of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me/* 
One  would  think  that  he  were  anatomizing  a  tailor  I  save  that  to 
the  latteps  occupation^  me  thinks,  a  woollen  planet  would  seem  more 
consonanti  and  that  he  should  be  born  when  the  sun  was  in  Ari^. 
^He  goes  on.  "I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth 
and  galliardize  of  company."  How  true  a  type  of  the  whole  trade ! 
Eminently  economical  of  his  words,  you  shall  seldom  hear  &  jett 
come  from  one  of  them.  He  sometimes  furnishes  subject  for  a 
repartee^  but  rarely  (1  think)  contributes  one  ore  propria. 


Drink  itself  does  not  seetn  to  elevate  him,  or  at  least  to  call 

[t  of  him  any  of  the  external  mdicatioiis  of  vanity.  I  cannot  say 
that  it  never  causes  hia  pride  to  swell,  but  it  never  breaks  out.  I 
pm  even  fearful  that  it  may  swell  and  rankle  to  an  alarming  degree 
lawardly.  For  pride  is  near  of  kin  to  melancholy ; — -a  hurtful 
i^bstruction  from  the  ordinary  outlet**  of  vanity  being  shut.  It  is 
lliis  stoppage  which  engenders  proud  humours.  Therefore  a  tailor 
nay  be  proud,  I  think  he  is  never  vain.  The  display  of  his  gaudy 
patterns  in  that  book  of  his  which  emulates  the  rainbow,  never 
tmses  any  inHations  of  that  emotion  in  him,  corre'sponding  to  what 
tbe  wig-maker  (for  instance)  evinces,  when  he  expatiates  on  a  curl 
0r  a  bit  of  hair.  He  spreads  them  forth  with  n  sullen  incapacity 
for  pleasure,  a  real  or  affected  indifference  to  grandeur.  Cloth  of 
goJd  neither  seems  to  elate,  nor  cloth  of  frize  to  depress  hira — 
Kocording  to  the  l>eautiful  motto  which  formed  the  mociest  impresse 
bf  the  shield  worn  by  Chartes  Brandon  at  his  marriage  with  the 
king^s  sister.  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  diiicover  any  vain- 
glorious comphicence  in  hi*  colours,  though  "Iris"  herself  "dipt 
file  woof.*' 

Id  further  corroboration  of  this  argument — who  ever  saw  the 
Redding  of  a  tailor  announced  in  the  newspapers,  or  the  birth  of 
(lis  eldest  sou  ? 

When  was  a  tailor  known  to  give  a  dance^  or  to  be  himself  a 
tfbod  dancer,  or  to  pertorra  exquisitely  on  the  tight  rope,  or  to 
Hiine  in  any  such  light  and  airy  pastimes  ?  to  sing^  or  play  on  the 
violin  ? 

Ik)  they  much  care  for  public  rejoicings,  lightings  up,  ringing  of 
bells,  firing  of  cannons,  &c.  ? 

Wliant  1  know  they  can  be  ;  hut  I  appeal  to  those  who  were 
tritneases  to  the  exploits  of  Eliot's  famous  troop,  whether  in  their 
percent  cliarges  they  betiayt^d  any  thing  of  that  thoughtless  oblivion 
€if  death  with  which  a  Frenchman  jigs  into  battle,  or  whether  they 
did  not  shew  more  of  the  melancholy  valour  of  the  S^paniard^  upon 
iirhom  they  charged  ;  that  deliberate  courage  which  contemplation 
ftnd  sedentary  habits  breathe  ? 

Are  they  often  great  newsmongers  ? — I  have  known  some  few 
ftmong  them  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  speculative  politicians;  but 
Hmt  li^ht  and  cheerful  every *d ay  interest  in  the  affairs  and  goings- 

of  the  world,  which  makes  the  barber  *  such  delightful  company, 
think  is  rarely  observable  in  them. 


Having^  inddenully  Tnentioned  the  barber,  in  a  CDmparison  of  profesflond 
emit  I  hope  no  other  iradc  will  uke  offence ,  or  jook  upon  it  jm  an  in- 

ty  done  to  thtm,  if  I  say,  that  in  courte«jy,  humanity,  and  all  the  con  versa  tlonal 
iKid  KKtal  graces  which  '*  gladden  life,"  I  esteem  no  profession  comparabJe  to  his, 
[fid'eed  te  great  ii  the  good-will  which  I  beir  to  this  utcf^l  and  agreeable  body  of 
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TKis  characteristic  pensiveneas  in  them  being  so  notoriou*,  I  wonder 
none  of  those  writers,  who  have  expressly  treated  of  meUncholy, 
should  hA%'e  mentioned  it.  Burton,  whose  lK)ok  is  an  esrellent 
abstract  of  all  the  authors  in  that  kind  who  preceded  hinij  and  who 
treats  of  every  speciep  of  this  malady,  from  the  hypochondriacal 
or  windy  to  the  heroical  or  love  Tnelanckoly,  baa  strangely 
omitted  it,  Shakspeare  himself  has  overlooked  it.  '^  I  have  neitheV 
the  scholar's  nielancholv  (saith  Jaques)  which  is  emulation  ;  ncf 
the  courtier'sj  which  is  proud  ;  nor, the  soldier^!^^  which  h  politick; 
nor  the  loner's,  which  isi  all  these :  ^'— and  then*  when  you  migkt 
expect  him  to  have  brought  in,  *'  nor  the  tailor'a,  which  is  so  and 
so  ** — he  comes  to  an  end  of  his  enumeration,  and  falls  to  a  definiiig 
of  his  own  melancholy. 

Milton  likewise  has  omitted  it»  where  he  hatl  »o  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  it  in,  in  his  PenBeroBo, 

But  the  [jartial  omissions  of  historians  proving  nothing  against 
the  existence  of  any  well-attested  fact,  I  shall  proceed  an<l  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  causes  why  this  pensive  turn  should  be  so  predomi- 
nant in  people  of  this  profession  above  all  others. 

And  nrstf  may  it  not  be,  that  the  custom  of  wearing  apparel 
being  derived  to  us  from  the  fall,  and  one  of  the  most  mortiijing 
prt>duets  of  that  unhappy  event,  a  certain  seriousness  (to  say  no 
more  of  it)  may  in  the  order  of  things  have  been  intended  to  he 
impressed  upon  the  mindfi  of  that  race  of  men  to  whom  in  alt  ages 
the  care  of  contriving  the  human  apparel  has  been  entrusted, — to 
keep  up  the  memory  of  the  first  institution  of  clothes,  and  serve  as 
a  standing  remonstrance  against  those  vanities,  which  the  absurd 
conversion  of  a  memorial  of  our  shame  into  an  ornament  of  out 
persona  was  destined  to  produce  ?  Corre-spondent  in  some  sort  to 
this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  tailor  sitting  over  a  cave  or 
hollow  place^  in  the  eahhaliatic  language  of  his  order,  h  said  to 
have  eerfain  melttn^holy  regions  always  open  under  lits  feet 
— Hut  waving  further  enquiry  into  final  cau^;efi,  where  the  best  of  ii» 
can  only  wn nder  in  the  dark,  let  us  try  to  discover  the  efficient  causes 
of  this  melancholy. 

I  think  then,  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  two,  omitting  some 
subordinate  ones,  viz.. 

The  sedentary  habits  of  the  tailor. — 
Something  peculiar  in  his  diet.^ — 

men,  thit,  residinf  m  one  of  the  Inn*  of  Court  (where  the  best  Bpccimens  of  them 
Are  to  b«  fouled,  e^iccpt  pet  haps  st  the  universities}  ihere  are  seven  of  ihcm  to  wham 
I  »m  fif^rionally  known,  and  who  Tiever  pas*  rae  without  the  complltftcnt  of  tlie  hit 
on  eitnei  side*  My  truK-  pn\Ht  stnd  urhnne  fritnd,  Mr.  A^— m,  of  Fiower-de-loce- 
COUftt  in  Fleet -itrt .  '.  rsjivc  my  mention  of  hiiii  in   partictilar.     I  can  truly 

i»]f,  that  I  nevet  *y  tcr  of  an  houi  under  his  hands  withotit  deriving  flome 

prbUt  from  tli«  aiUfc..,^.^  ^..^us«o«v  'M'hich  are  always  going  on  there* 
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First,  his  sedentary  habits, — In  Dr.  Norris's  famous  narrative  of 
the  frenz)'  of  Mr.  John  Dennis,  the  patient,  being  questioned  as  to 
the  occasion  of  the  swelling  in  his  legs,  replies  that  it  came  *' bj 
criticism  ;  "  to  which  the  learned  doctor  seeming  to  demur,  as  to  a 
distemper  which  he  had  never  read  of^  Dennis  (who  appears  not 
to  have  been  mad  upon  all  subjects)  rejoins  with  some  warmth,  that 
it  was  no  distemper,  but  a  noble  art!  that  he  had  sat  fourteen 
hours  a  day  at  it :  and  that  the  other  was  a  pretty  doctor  not  to 
know  that  there  was  a  eomraunication  between  the  brain  and  the 
legs. 

When  we  consider  that  this  sitting  for  fourteen  hours  contin- 
uously, which  the  critic  probably  practised  oniy  while  he  was  writing 
hi*  "remarks,"  is  no  more  than  what  the  tailor,  in  the  ordinary 
pursuance  of  his  art,  submits  to  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  through- 
out the  year,  shall  we  wonder  to  find  the  brain  affected,  and  in  a 
manner  over-clouded,  from  that  indksoluble  sympathy  between  the 
noble  and  less  noble  parts  of  the  Ixxly,  which  Dennis  hints  at  ? 
The  unnatural  and  painful  manner  of  his  sitting  mu^t  also  greatly 
uf^jip^vate  the  evil,  insomuch  that  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  liken 

■  tailors  at  their  boards  to  so  many  envious  Junos,  sitting  cross- 
Ltem^  io  hinder  the  birth  of  their  own  felicity.  The  legs 
^■■Bkrsed    thus    X    cross- wise,   or  decussated,   was   among    the 

■  mciehts  the  posture  of  malediction.     The  Turks,  who  praetiae  it 
i     <t  this  day,  are  noted  to  be  a  melancholy  people. 
^^■Becondly,  his  diet, — To  which  purpose  I  find  a  most  remarkable 
H^bii^  in  Burton,  in  his  chapter  entitled  '*  Bad  diet  a  cause  of 

■  melancholy.''  "  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten  (he  says)  I  find  gourds, 
n  cwcumbers,  melons,  disallowed  ;  but  especially  cabbage.    It  causeth 

troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up  black  vapours  to  the  brain. 
Gftlett»  toe,  affect,  lib.  3,  cap.  6,  of  all  herbs  condemns  cabbage. 
And  Isaack,  lib.  £.  cap.  1,  animm  gravitatem  facit,  it  brings 
beaTiiiess  to  the  soul."  I  i'ould  not  omit  so  flattering  a  testimony 
L   from  an  author,  who,  having  no  theory  of  his  own  to  serve,  has  so 

■  u]K?onscioudy  contributed  to  the  confirmation  of  mine.  It  is  weU 
r   known  that  this  last*named  vegetable  has,  from  the  earliest  periods 

which  we  can  discover,  constituted  almost  the  sole  food  of  this 
exti^ardinary  race  of  people. 

BcRTON,  Junior. 
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ON  NEEDLE-WORK 

(Bv  MARY  LAMB) 

(1813) 
To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Ladys  Magazine 

MR,  EDITOR, — In  early  life  1  passed  eJeven  years  in  the 
escercise  of  my  needle  for  a  livelihood.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  address  your  readers,  among  whom  might  perhaps  be  foynd 
some  of  the  kind  patronesses  of  my  former  humble  kboujs^  on  a 
subject  widely  connected  with  female  life — the  state  of  needlework 
in  this  coimtry, 

To  iij^hten  tJie  heavy  burthen  which  many  ladies  impose  upon 
themselves  is  one  object  which  1  have  in  view:  but,  I  confers,  my 
strongest  motive  is  to  excite  attention  towards  the  industrious 
sisterhood  to  which  I  once  belonged. 

From  l>ooks  I  have  been  informed  of  the  fact,  upon  which  *'  The 
Britisli  Lady*s  Magazine"  chieHy  founds  its  pretensions,  namely, 
that  women  have  of  late  been  rapidly  advancing  in  intellectual 
improvement.  Much  may  have  been  gained  in  this  way*  indirectly, 
for  tliat  class  of  females  for  whom  I  wish  to  plead.  Needlework 
and  intellectual  improvement  are  naturally  in  a  state  of  warfare. 
But  I  am  afraid  the  root  of  the  evil  has  not  as  yet  been  struck  at. 
Workwomen  of  every  description  were  never  in  so  much  disti^ss  for 
want  of  employment. 

Among  the  present  circle  of  my  acquaintance  I  am  proud  to  rank 
many  that  may  truly  be  called  respectable  ;  nor  do  the  female  part 
of  them,  in  their  mental  attainments,  at  all  disprove  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  that  intellectual  progression  which  you  have  taken  as 
tot  blisb  of  your  work ;  yet  I  affirm  that  I  know  not  a  single 
ALDlily  when*  there  is  not  some  essential  drawback  to  its  comfort 
whicli  tntiy  he  traced  to  needle- work  d^ne  at  home^  &»  the  phrase 
is  for  all  needle?*work  performed  in  o  family  by  some  of  its  own 
members,  and  fur  which  no  remuneration  in  money  is  received  or 
exiMTcted. 

Ill  money  alone,  did  I  say?  I  would  appeal  to  all  the  fair 
votaries  of  vohmtarv  housewifery,  whether,  m  the  matter  of  con- 
sciemx\  anv  one  of  them  ever  thought  she  had  done  as  much 
ti«^le-work  as  she  ought  to  have  done.  Even  fancy  work,  the 
fkire«t  of  the  trilie!— how  delightful  the  arrangement  of  her 
materials !  the  Hating  ui>on  her  happiest  pattern.,  how  pleasing  an 
anxiety  !  how  cheerful  the  comniencemeot  of  the  labour  she  enjoins ! 
But  that  ladv  mu$t  be  a  true  lover  of  the  art,  and  io  industrious  a 
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pursuer  of  a  piTdetennined  purpose,  tliat  it  were  pity  her  energy 
should  not  have  been  diret^ted  to  some  wiser  end,  who  can  affirm 
she  neither  feels  weariness  during  the  execution  of  a  fancy  piece* 
noT  takes  more  time  than  she  had  calculated  for  the  performance. 

la  it  too  bold  an  attempt  to  persuade  your  readers  that  it  would 
prove  an  incalculable  addition  to  general  Kappine.ss,  and  the  domestic 
comfort  of  both  sexes,  if  needle-work  were  never  practised  but  for  a 
remuneration  in  money  ?  As  nearly,  however,  as  this  desirable 
thin^f  can  be  effected,  so  much  more  nearly  will  women  be  upon  an 
equality  with  men,  as  far  as  respects  the  mere  enjoyment  of  life. 
As  far  as  that  goes,  I  believe  it  m  every  woman's  opinion  that  the 
condition  of  men  is  far  superior  to  her  own, 

"They  can  do  what  they  like,"  we  stay.  Do  not  these  words 
generally  mean,  they  have  time  to  seek  out  whatever  amusements 
smt  their  tastra?  We  dare  not  tell  ihem  we  have  no  time  to  do 
this  ;  for,  if  they  should  ask  in  wliat  manner  we  dispose  of  our  time, 
we  should  blush  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the  minutiee  which  com- 
pose the  sum  of  a  woman's  daily  employment.  Nay,  many  a  lady 
who  allows  not  herself  one  (]uarter  of  an  hour's  positive  leisure 
dunng  her  waking  hours,  considers  her  own  husband  as  the  moi^t 
industrious  of  men,  if  he  steadily  pursue  his  occupation  till  the  hour 
of  dmaer,  and  will  be  perpetually  lamenting  her  own  idleness, 

B&al  busini^M  and  real  leisure  make  up  the  portions  of  men's 
time — two  soui^cea  of  happiness  which  we  certainly  partake  of  in  a 
very  inferior  degree.  To  the  execution  of  employment,  in  which 
the  faculties  of  the  bodv  or  mind  are  called  into  busy  action,  there 
must  be  a  consoling  importance  attached,  which  feminine  duties 
(that  generic  term  for  all  our  business)  cannot  aspire  to. 

In  die  luottt  meritorious  discharges  of  those  duties,  the  highest 
praise  we  can  aim  at  is  to  l>e  accounted  the  helpmates  of  uian; 
who^  in  return  for  all  he  does  for  us,  expects,  and  justly  expecfc^,  us 
to  do  at)  in  our  power  to  soften  and  sweeten  life. 

In  how  many  ways  is  a  good  woumn  employed,  in  thought  or 
ftction^  through  the  day,  in  order  that  her  good  man  may  he  enabled 
to  feel  his  leisure  hours  real  subBtantial  holyday^  and  perfect 
r^pite  from  the  cares  of  businetis  I  Not  the  least  part  to  be  done 
to  accomplish  this  end  is  to  fit  herself  to  become  a  conversational 
eotnpanion  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  has  to  study  and  understand  the 
subjects  on  which  he  loves  to  talk-  This  part  of  our  duty,  if  strictly 
perfornied,  will  be  found  by  far  our  hardest  part.  The  disad- 
vMitage^  we  labour  under  from  an  education  differing  fi^m  a  manly 
one  make  the  hours  in  which  we  sit  and  do  nothing  in  men's  com- 
pajiy  too  often  any  thing  but  a  relaxation  ;  although,  as  to  pleasure 
aiid  instruction*^  time  so  ptissed  may  be  esteemed  more  or  less 
delightfiiL 

VOL,  i,^ — 12 
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To  make  a  majx*§  liomi?  m  desirable  a  place  aji  to  preclude  his 
havifi^  a  wish  to  pa.ss  his  leisure  hours  at  anv  (m*sicie  in  preferentie 
to  hk  own«  I  ?ihould  humbly  take  to  be  the  num  and  substance  uf 
woni'in's  domestic  ambition.  I  would  appeal  to  our  British  iu^Htat 
whn  ane  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  zealous  and  successful  of 
all  wiiiuen  in  the  pursuit  of  this  oliject, — I  would  appeal  to  them 
who  havf  l»een  most  suecessful  in  the  j>erformance  of  this  laudable 
service,  in  behalf  of  father,  son,  husband,  or  brother,  whether  an 
auxioim  desire  to  perform  Uiis  duty  well  is  not  attended  with  enough 
of  m^^ntal  exertion,  at  least,  to  incline  them  to  the  opinion  that 
women  may  be  more  prof>erly  ranked  among  the  contributors  to, 
than  the  ^lartakern  of»  the  undisturbed  relaitation  of  man. 

If  a  family  be  m  well  ordered  that  the  master  is  never  called  in 
to  its  direction,  and  yet  he  |ierceives  comfort  and  economy  well 
attended  to,  the  mistress  of  that  family  (especially  if  children  form 
a  fiart  of  it)  has,  I  apprehend,  &s  large  a  share  of  womanly  emjilov- 
meiit  m  ought  to  satisfy  her  own  gense  of  duty;  even  tliough  tfie 
nctxile-book  and  thread-case  were  quite  laid  aside,  and  she  cheerfully 
contributed  her  part  to  the  slender  gains  of  the  corset-maker,  tlie 
milliner^  the  dress-maker,  the  plain-worker,  the  enibroidress,  and 
ill  the  numerous  classifications  of  females  supporting  them^Jves 
by  Tieedlf-work^  that  great  staple  commodity  which  is  alone  ap- 
propriated to  the  Mtelf-supporting  part  of  our  sex. 

Much  has  iKen  siiid  anti  written  on  tlje  subject  of  men  cngrofi&ing 
to  themselves  every  cH'cupation  and  calling.  After  many  years  of 
observation  and  reflection,  I  am  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  notion 
that  it  ouinot  wet  I  l>t  ortlered  otherwise. 

If  at  the  birtli  of  girls  it  were  pcKwible  to  foresee  In  what  caste 
it  wouKl  iw  their  fortune  to  j3ass  a  single  hfe,  we  should  soon  find 
trades  wrested  fix)m  their  present  occupiers,  and  transferred  to  the 
exclusive  j>ossession  of  our  sex.  The  whole  mechanical  business  of 
copying  writings  in  the  law  department,  for  instance,  might  very 
soon  be  transferred  with  advantage  to  tlie  jioorer  sort  of  women^ 
who  with  very  little  teaching  would  soon  beat  their  rivals  of  the 
other  sex  in  facility  and  neatnc^.  The  jmrents  of  female  children, 
who  were  known  to  be  destined  from  their  birth  to  maintain  them- 
selves througli  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  with  like  certain tv  as 
their  sons  are,  would  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  tliemsetves  to 
atretigthen  the  minds,  and  even  the  bodily  constitutions,  of  their 
girls,  so  circurastancetl,  by  an  education  which,  witliout  affronting 
the  preconceived  habitj^  of  society,  might  enable  them  to  follow 
some  occujmtion  now  considered  above  the  capacity  or  too  robust 
for  the  constitution  of  our  sex-  Plenty  of  resources  would  then 
lie  open  for  single  women  to  obtain  an  independent  livelihood^ 
when  every  parent  would  be  upon  tiie  alert  to  encroacti  upon  some 
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etnpiavtneDip  now  fngrosscd  by  men,  for  such  of  their  daughters 
as  would  then  lye  exactly  in  the  same  predieainent  as  their  sons 
now  are-  Who»  for  insfouice,  wiuik!  lay  by  money  to  set  uji  his  sons 
in  trade;  ^ive  premiums,  and  in  part  maintain  them  through  a 
long  apprenticei^hip  ;  or,  which  men  of  mtKierate  incomes  frequently 
do,  strain  every  nerve  in  order  to  bring  tliem  up  in  a  learned 
profession;  if  it  were  in  a  very  high  degree  probable  that,  by  t]ie 
time  they  were  twenty  years  of  age,  they  would  ]ye  taken  from  thij 
trade  or  prafcssion,  and  maintained  during  the  remainiler  of  their 
lives  by  the  person  vjhom  they  should  niarrif.  Yet  this  ii*  pre- 
djtely  the  6ituati*»n  in  which  every  parent,  who?*e  income  does  not 
very  much  exceed  the  moderate,  is  placed  with  respect  to  his 
daughters. 

Even  where  boys  have  gone  through  a  lal>orious  education, 
superinducing  habitii  of  steady  attention^  iiccompanicd  with  the 
entire  couvictitm  that  the  business  which  they  learn  is  to  l)e  the 
source  of  their  future  distinction,  may  it  not  be  affirmed  that  the 
persevering  industry  required  to  accoraplijih  this  desirable  end 
cauz^es  many  a  hard  struggle  in  the  minds  of  young  men,  even 
of  the  most  ho|)eful  tiisposition  ?  What  then  must  be  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  a  very  young  woman  is  placed  who  is 
required  to  learn  a  trade,  from  which  she  can  never  exj>ect  to  reap 
any  proHt,  but  at  the  expence  of  losing  that  place  in  society,  to  the 
possession  of  which  she  may  reasomibly  look  forward,  inasmuch 
It*  it  is  by  far  the  most  commorn  lot^  namely,  the  condition  of  a 
httppy  English  wife  ? 

As  1  desire  to  offer  nothing  to  the  consideration  of  your  readers 
but  what,  at  least  ai*  iar  as  my  own  observation  goes,  I  consider 
as  truths  txmlirnicd  by  ex|3erience^  I  will  only  say  that,  were  I  to 
follow  the  Ijent  *tf  my  own  speculative  opinion,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  persuade  every  female  over  whom  I  hoped  to  have  any  influence 
to  contribute  all  the  assistance  in  her  power  to  those  of  her  own 
«ex  who  may  need  it,  in  the  employments  they  at  present  occupy, 
rather  than  to  force  them  into  mtuations  now  tilled  wholly  by  men. 
With  the  mere  exception  of  the  protite  which  they  have  a  right 
to  derive  from  their  neetlle,  I  would  take  nothing  from  the  industry 
of  tnan  which  he  already  possesses. 

**  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,"  is  a  maxim  not  true,  unless 
the  penny  be  siived  in  tlie  same  time  in  which  it  might  have  been 
earned*  I,  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  work  for  money  ea/msd^ 
have  Hince  had  much  experience  in  working  for  money  saved  ;  and 
I  consider,  from  the  closest  calculation  I  can  make,  that  a  penny 
»aved  in  that  way  bears  aliout  a  true  projwrtion  to  a  faHhiiig 
earned*  I  am  no  advocate  for  women,  who  do  not  depend  on 
themselves   for  a  subsistence,  proposijig  to   themselves  to   earn 
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moTiey,  My  reasons  for  thinking  it  not  advisable  are  too  numerous 
to  state — reasons  deduced  from  authentic  facts,  and  strict  observa- 
tions on  domestic  life  in  its  various  shades  of  comfort.  But,  if  the 
females  of  a  family,  Tiominally  supported  by  the  other  sex,  find 
it  necessary  to  add  something  to  the  common  stock,  why  not 
endeavour  to  do  something  by  which  they  may  produce  money 
in  its  true  shape  ? 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan,  attended  with  very  little  trouble, 
to  calculate  every  evening  how  much  money  has  been  saved  by 
needle-work  done  in  the  family^  and  compare  the  result  with  the 
daily  portion  of  the  yearly  income.  Nor  would  it  be  amiss  to  make 
a  memorandum  of  the  time  passed  in  this  way,  adding  also  a  guesa 
as  to  what  share  it  has  taken  up  in  the  thoughts  and  conversation. 
This  would  be  an  easy  mode  of  forming  a  true  notion,  and  getting 
at  the  exact  worth  of  this  species  of  tiorae  industry,  and  perhaps 
might  place  it  in  a  different  light  from  any  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  fashion  to  consider  it. 

Needle-work,  taken  up  as  an  amusement,  may  not  be  altogether 
unamusing.  We  are  all  pretty  good  judges  of  what  entertains  our- 
selves, but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pronounce  upon  what  may  contribute 
to  the  entertainment  of  others.  At  all  events,  let  us  not  confrise 
the  motives  of  economy  with  those  of  simple  pastime.  If  saving 
be  no  object,  and  long  habit  have  rendered  neeidle-work  so  delight- 
frd  an  avocation  that  we  cannot  think  of  relinquishing  it,  there  are 
the  good  old  contrivances  in  which  our  grand-dames  were  used  to 
beguile  and  lose  their  time — knitting,  knotting,  netting,  carpet 
working,  and  the  like  ingenious  pursuits — those  so-oflen-praised 
but  tedious  works,  which  are  so  long  in  the  operation,  that  pur- 
chasing the  labour  has  seldom  been  thought  good  economy,  yet, 
by  a  certain  fascination,  they  have  been  found  to  chain  down  the 
great  to  a  self-imposed  slavery,  from  which  they  considerately,  or 
haughtily,  excuse  the  needy.  These  may  be  esteemed  lawful  and 
lady-like  amusements.  But,  if  those  works,  more  usually  denom- 
inated useful,  yield  greater  satisfaction,  it  might  be  a  laudable 
scruple  of  conscience,  and  no  bad  test  to  herself  of  her  own  motive, 
if  a  lady,  who  had  no  absolute  need,  were  to  give  the  money  so 
saved  to  poor  needle-women  belonging  to  those  branches  of  em- 
ployment from  which  she  has  borrowed  these  shares  of  pleasurable 
labour. 

Sempronia. 


THE  poems  of  G.  Wither  ure  tlistinguislRHl  bj  a  hearty  home- 
liness of  ma«n<?r,  and  a  plain  moral  .speaking.  He  seems  to 
have  passed  his  life  in  one  continued  act  of  ati  innocent  self-plea?- 
ing.  That  which  he  calk  his  Motto  is  a  continued  self-euiogy  of  two 
thousand  lines,  yet  we  read  it  to  the  end  without  any  feeling  of 
dtstaiite,  almost  without  a  consciousness  that  we  have  been  listening 
ail  the  while  to  a  man  praising  hiniseU".  There  are  none  of  the 
crold  particles  in  it,  Uie  hai'diiej^s  and  self-ends  which  render  vanity 
and  egotism  hatefuL  He  seems  to  be  praising  another  person, 
tinder  the  nifisk  of  self ;  or  rather  we  feel  that  it  was  indifferent  to 
him  where  he  found  the  virtue  which  he  celcbr^ites ;  whether  an- 
other's  boM:>tn»  or  his  own,  were  its  cho^icn  receptacle.  His*  poems 
are  full,  and  this  in  particular  is  one  downright  confession,  of  a 
generouzi  self-seeking.  But  by  self  he  sometimes  means  a  great 
deii],^ — bis  fi'iends,  his  principles,  his  country,  the  human  race* 

Whoever  expects  to  find  in  the  satirical  pieces  of  this  writer  any 
of  those  peculiarities  which  pleased  him  in  the  satires  of  Dryden  or 
Pope,  will  be  grievously  disappointed.     Here  are  no  high*finiwhed 
characters,  no  nice  traits  of  individual  natm-Cj  few  or  no  person- 
alities.    The  game  run  down  is  coarse  general  vice,  or  tolly  as  it 
app^rs  in  class^es,     A  liar,  a  drunkard,  a  coxcomb,  is  stript  and 
wkipt ;  no    Shaftesbury,    no    Vil Iters,    or    Wharton,    is  cariously 
anatoniissed,  and  read  upon.     But  to  a  well-natured  mind  there  is 
A  charm  of  moral  sensibility  running  through  them  which  amply 
compenwites  the  want  of  those  luxuries.     Wither  seems  every  wheit: 
bursting  with  a  love  of  goodness  and  a  haired  of  all  low  and  base 
actions. — At  this  day  it  is   hard   to   discover  what   pai-ts  in  the 
poem   here  particularly   alluded   to,   Abuses  StTipt  and    Wkipt, 
coald  have  occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  the  author.     Was  Vice 
in  High  Places  more  (auspicious  than  now  ?  had  she  more  power ; 
or  more  leisure  to  listen  after  ill  reports?     That  a  man  should  be 
convicted  of  a  liliel  when  lie  named  no  names  but  Hate,  and  Envy, 
tLud   Lustf  and   Avarice,    is    like   one  of  the  indictments   in   the 
Pilgrirns  Prof/ress^  wheiie  Paithful  is  arraigned  for  having  **  railed 
on  our  noble  Prince  Beekebub,  and  spoken  contemptibly   of  his 
honourable  friends,  the  Lord  Old  Man,  the  Ij«ird  Gvrnal  Delight, 
nod  the  Lord    Luxurious,"     What  unlucky  jealousy  could   have 
tentpted  the  great  men  of  tho^se  days  to  appropriate  such  innc»cent 
!*bt  tract  ions  to  themselv^  I 
Wither  seems  to  have  contemplated  to  a  degree  of  idolatry  his 
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own  possible  virtue.     He  is  for  ever  anticipating  persecution  ai 
martyrdom  ;  fin^erini^,  as  it  were,  the  flames,  to  try  how  he  can 
bear  them,     F«rhapH  hi;*  premature  detiance  sometimes  made  him 
obnoxious  to  censui'es,  which  he  would  otherwise  have  5lip}>ed  by. 

The  homely  versidcatioii  of  these  Satires  h  not  Hkefy  to  attract 
in  the  present  daj.  It  is  certainly  not  such  as  we  should  eitpect 
from  a  poet  "soaring  in  the  hi^h  region  of  his  fancies  with  his 
garland  and  his  singing  robes  about  him  ;  *'  *  nor  is  it  such  as  he 
has  shown  in  his  Philarete^  and  in  some  part^  in  his  Shfpfwnls 
Hu7iting,  He  .seems  to  have  adopted  this  dress  with  voluntary 
humility,  as  fittest  for  a  moral  teacher,  as  our  tli vines  chuse  s<^ljer 

Srey  or  black  ;  hut  in  their  huniiUty  consists  their  sw^eetnesj?.     The^J 
eepest  tone  of  moral  feeling  in  them,  (though  all  throughout  4^| 
weighty,  earnest  and  passionate)  is  in  those  mthetie  injunctioji^^^ 
against    shedding   of  blood    in    quarrels,   in   tne  chapter   entitled 
Revenge.      The  story  of  his  own   forbearance,  which  follows^  is 
highly  interesting.     While  the  Christian  sings  his  own  victory  over 
Anger,  the  Man  of  Courage  cannot  help  pectj^ing  out  to  let  vou 
know,  that  it  was  some  higher  principle  than  fear  which  counselld 
his  forliearance. 

Whether  encaged,  or  roaming  at  lilM?rty,  Wither  never  seems 
have  abated  a  jot  of  that  free  apirit,  which  sets  its  mark  upon 
his  wTJtings,  a>i  much  as  a  predominant  feature  of  independem 
impresses  every  page  of  our  late  glorious  Hums;    but   the  eld< 
poet  wraps  Ids  prtwf-armour  closer  aljotit  him,  the  other  wei 
his  too  much  outwards;  he  is  thinking  too  much  of  annoying  tl 
foe,  to  be  quite  easy  witldn  ;  the  spiritual  defences  of  Wither  ai 
a  perpetual   source  of  inward  sunshine,   the  magnanimity  of  the' 
modem  is  not  without  its  alloy  of  soreness,  and  a  sense  of  injustice^ 
which  seenks  j>erpetually  to  gall  and  irritate.     Wither  was  Wtter 
skilled  in  the  *' sweet  uses  of  adversity,"  he  knew  how  to  extract 
the  "precious  jewel"  from  the  head  of  the  *' toad,"  without  draw- 
ing any  of  the  "ugly  venom  "  along  with  it. — The  prison  notes 
of  Wither  are  finer  than  the  wood  notes  of  most  of  his  poetit-al 
brethren.      The  description  in  the  Fourth  Eglogue  of  his  Shei 
herds  Hunting  (which  was*  composed  during  his  imprisonmetit 
tjie  Marshalsea)  of  the  power  of  the  Muse  to  extract  pleasure  from 
common  objects,  has  lieen  oftentr  quoted,  and  is  more  known,  than 
any  pirt  of  his  writings.     Indeed  the  whole  Eglogue  is  in  a  strain 
so  nuK'h  above  not  only  what  himself,  but  almost  what  any  other 
poet  has  written,  that  he  himself  could  not  help  noticing  it;  he 
remarks,  that  his  spirits  had  been  raised  higher  than  they  were 
wont  **  through  the  love  of  poesy."— The  praises  of  Poetry  have 
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been  often  sung  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times;  strange  poweis 
h&ve  been  ascrit)ed  to  it  of  influence  over  nninrnte  and  inftniniate 
auditors ;  its  force  over  fftscinated  crowds  has  l>et'n  aeknowlwlgtid ; 
but,  before  Wither,  no  one  ever  celebrated  its  power  at  hoTtie,  the 
wealtli  and  the  strength  which  this  divine  gift  confers  uj>on  its 
pcmessor.  Fame,  and  that  too  after  death*  was  all  which  hitherto 
the  poeb^  had  ]>ronii.secl  themselves  from  their  art.  It  seems  to 
have  been  left  to  Wither  to  discover,  that  iioetry  waK  a  present 
possession^  as  well  as  a  rich  rewrsion ;  and  that  the  Muse  had 
promise  of  both   lives,   of  this^  and  of  that  which  was  to  come. 

The  Mistress  of  Philarete  is  in  substance  a  panegyric  pro- 
tracted through  several  thousand  Iine?>  in  the  mouth  of  a  sinf^le 
»peaker»  but  diversified,  so  as  to  produce  an  almost  dramatic  effect, 
by  the  artful  introduction  of  some  Imlioii,  wlio  are  rather  auditora 
than  intcrlociitorft  in  the  scene ;  and  of  a  boy»  whose  singing 
furnishes  pretence  for  an  occasional  change  of  metre :  though  the 
seven  syllable  line,  in  wliich  the  main  part  of  it  is  written,  is  tliat 
in  which  Wither  has  shown  himself  so  great  a  master,  that  I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  always  thankful  to  him  for  the  exchange. 

W^ither  has  chonen  to  6e>tow  upon  the  lady  whom  he  commends^ 
the  name  of  Arete,  or  Virtue;  and,  assuming  to  himself  the  character 
of  Philarete,  or  Lov^er  of  Virtue,  thei^e  is  a  sort  of  propriety  in  tliat 
heaped  measure  of  |X'rfections,  which  he  attributes  to  this  partly  real, 
p&rtly  allegorical,  personage.  Drayton  before  him  had  shadowed 
bin  mistress  under  the  name  of  Idea^  or  Perfect  Pattern,  and  some 
of  tlie  old  Italian  love-strains  are  couched  in  such  religious  term* 
a&  to  make  it  doubtful,  whether  it  be  a  mistress^  or  Divine  Grace, 
which  the  poet  is  addressing. 

In  this  poem  (full  of  beauties)  there  are  two  passages  of  pre- 
eminent merit.  The  tirst  is  where  the  lover,  alter  a  flight  of 
rapturous  commendation^  expresses  his  wonder  why  all  men  that 
are  about  his  mistress,  even  to  her  very  servants,  do  not  view  her 
with  tlie  same  eyes  that  he  does. 


Somclime  I  do  admirci 
All  men  burn  not  with  desire ; 
Nay  I  muse  her  servants  arc  not 
Plc^ng  love  ;  but  O  !  they  dare  not. 
Ajid  1  tiierefore  wonder,  why 
They  do  not  grow  sick  ainl  die. 
Sure  they  would  do  sq,  but  that, 
By  ibe  ordinance  of  fate. 
There  ts  some  concealed  thing 
So  each  gazer  limiting, 
He  can  see  i»o  more  of  merit 
Than  beseems  hm  worth  and  spirit. 
For  in  Her  a  g:race  there  shines, 
""      o'cf 'daring  thoughts  confines; 


Making  worthlcas  men  despair 

To  be  lov*d  of  one  so  fair. 

Yea  the  desitinies  agree. 

Some  good  Jtidffitttnis  blind  should  be. 

And  not  gain  the  power  of  knowing 

Those  rare  beauties  in  her  growing. 

Reason  doth  a*  much  imply  ; 

For  if  every  judging  eye* 

Which  beholdeth  her,  should  there 

Find  what  excelknctea  art: ; 

All,  o'ercOTTie  by  those  perfections, 

Wotild  be  captive  to  a  flections. 

So  in  happineBs  unble:^t, 

She  for  lovers  should  not  resL 
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The  other  is,  where  be  has  been  comparing  her  beauties  to  gold, 
and  stars,  and  the  most  excellent  things  in  nature  ;  and^  fearing  to 
be  accused  of  hyperbole,  the  common  char^  against  poet&»  vindi* 
cates  himself  by  boldly  taking  upon  him,  that  these  comparisons  are 
no  hyperboles ;  but  that  the  best  things  in  nature  do,  in  a  lover's 
eye,  fall  short  of  those  excellencies  which  he  adores  in  her. 


What  pearls,  what  rubies  can 
Seem  bo  lovely  fair  to  man, 
As  her  lips  whom  he  doth  love, 
When  in  sweet  djsiMurse  they  move, 
Or  her  loveMer  teeth,  the  while 
;Shc  doth  bless  him  with  a  smile  ? 
Stars  indeed  fair  c^eaturea  b«; 
Yet  amongst  us  where  is  he 
JoyiB  not  more  the  whilst  he  lies 
Sunning  in  his  mistress'  eyes, 
Than  in  ail  the  glimmering  light 
Of  a  starry  winter's  night  ? 


Note  the  beauty  of  an  eye — 
And  if  aught  yog  praise  it  by 
Leave  such  passion  in  your  mmd» 
Let  my  reason's  eye  be  blind. 
Mark  if  ever  red  or  white 
Any  where  gave  such  delight. 
As  when  they  have  taken  place 
In  a  worthy  WQtnan^B  face, 

I  must  praise  her  as  I  may. 
Which  I  do  mine  own  nideway; 
Sometime  setting  forth  her  gtoriei 
By  unheard  of  allegories — &c. 


To  the  mea^sure  in  which  these  lines  are  written,  the  wits  of  Queei 
Anne's  days  contcuiptuously  gave  the  name  of  Namby  Paniby,  in 
ridicule  of  Ambrose  Philips,  who  has  used  it  in  some  instances,  ba 
in  the  lines  on  Cuzzoni,  to  tny  feeling  at  least,  very  deliciously  ;  but 
Wither,  whose  darling  measure  it  seems  to  have  t)een,  may  shew, 
that  in  skilful  hands  it  is  capable  of  expressing  the  subtilest  move- 
ments of  pai^ion.  So  true  it  is,  which  Drayton  seems  to  ha%'e  felt, 
that  it  is  the  poet  who  modifies  the  metre,  not  the  metre  the  poet ; 
in  his  own  words,  that 

It*s  possible  to  climb  ; 
To  kindle,  or  to  stake  ; 
Altho*  in  Skelton's  rhimcJ 


FOUR  DRAMATIC  CRITICISMS 


1.— MISS  KELLY  AT  BATH 


(1819) 

EAR  G* I  was  thinking  yesterday  of  our  old  play-going 

days,  of  your  and  my  partiality  to  Mrs.  Jordan ;  of  our  die' 
putcs  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Doad  and  Parsons ;  and  whethef 


D 
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Smith  or  Jack  Palmer,  were  the  most  of  a  Grentleman.  The  occasion 
of  my  falling  into  this  train  of  thinking  was  my  learning  from  the 
newspapers  that  Miss  Kelly  is  paying  the  Bath  Theatre  a  visit. 
<Your  own  Theatre,  I  am  sony  to  find,  is  shut  up,  either  from 

parsimonious  feelings,  or  through  the  influence  of principles.^) 

This  lady  has  long  ranked  among  the  most  considerable  of  our 
London  performers.  If  there  are  one  or  two  of  greater  name,  I 
must  impute  it  to  the  circumstance,  that  she  has  never  burst  upon 
the  town  at  once  in  the  maturity  of  her  powers ;  which  is  a  great 
advantage  to  debutantes,  who  have  passed  their  probationary  years 
in  Provincial  Theatres.  We  do  not  hear  them  tuning  their  instru- 
ments. But  she  has  been  winning  her  patient  way  crom  the  hum- 
blest gradations  to  the  eminence  which  she  has  how  attained,  on  the 
self  same  boards  which  supported  her  first  in  the  slender  pretensions 
of  chorus-singer.  I  very  much  wish  that  you  would  go  and  see 
her.  You  wiU  not  see  Mrs.  Jordan,  but  something  else ;  something 
on  the  whole  very  little,  if  at  aU,  inferior  to  that  lady,  in  her  best 
days.  I  cannot  hope  that  you  will  think  so ;  I  do  not  even  wish 
that  you  should.  Our  longest  remembrances  are  the  most -sacred  ; 
and  I  shall  revere  the  prejudice,  that  shall  prevent  you  from 
thinking  quite  so  favorably  of  her  as  I  do. — I  do  not  well  know 
how  to  draw  a  parallel  between  their  distinct  manners  of  acting. 
I  seem  to  recognize  the  same  pleasantness  and  nature  in  both :  but 
Mrs.  Jordan's  was  the  carelessness  of  a  child ;  her  child-like  spirit 
shook  off  the  load  of  years  from  her  spectators ;  she  seemed  one 
whom  care  could  not  come  near ;  a  privileged  being,  sent  to  teach 
mankind  what  it  most  wants,  joyousness.  Hence,  if  we  had  more 
unmixed  pleasure  from  her  performances,  we  had,  perhaps,  less 
sympathy  with  them  than  witn  those  of  her  successor.  This  latter 
lady^s  is  the  joy  of  a  freed  spirit,  escaping  from  care,  as  a  bird  that 
had  been  limed ;  her  smiles,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  seemed  saved 
out  of  the  fire,  relics  which  a  good  and  innocent  heart  had  snatched 
up  as  most  portable ;  her  contents  are  visitors,  not  inmates :  she  can 
lay  them  by  altogether ;  and  when  she  does  so,  I  am  not  sure  that 
she  is  not  greatest.  She  is,  in  truth,  no  ordinary  tragedian.  Her 
Yarico  is  the  most  intense  piece  of  acting  which  I  ever  witnessed, 
the  most  heart-rending  spectacle.  To  see  her  leaning  upon  that 
wretched  reed,  her  lover— the  very  exhibition  of  whose  character 
would  be  a  moral  ofience,  but  for  her  clinging  and  noble  credulity 
— ^to  see  her  lean  upon  that  flint,  and  by  the  stro^  workings  of 
passion  imagine  it  a  god — is  one  of  the  most  afflicting  lessons 
of  the  yearnings  of  the  human  heart  and  its  sad  mistakes,  that 

•The  word  here  omitted  by  the  Bristol  Editor,  we  suppose,  is  metkodisHcal 
<Leigh  Hynt  in  The  Examiiur)» 
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ever  was  read  upon  a  stage.  The  whole  perfonnance  is  every 
where  African^  fervid,  glowing.  Nor  is  this  any  thing  more  than 
the  wonderful  force  of  imagination  in  this  performer ;  for  turn  but 
the  scene,  and  jou  shall  have  her  come  forward  in  some  kindly 
home-drawn  character  of  an  £nglish  rustic,  a  Phoebe,  or  a  Dindbi 
Cropley,  where  you  would  swear  that  her  thoughts  had  never 
strayea  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  dairy,  or  the  farm ;  or  her  mind 
known  less  tranquil  passions  than  she  might  have  learned  amon^ 
the  flock,  her  out-of-aoor  companions.  See  her  again  in  pcu-ts  of 
pure  fun,  such  as  the  House-maid  in  the  Merry  Mourners,  where 
the  suspension  of  the  broom  in  her  hand,  which  she  had  been 
delightfully  twirling,  on  unexpectedly  encountering  her  sweetheart 
in  the  character  of  a  fellow-servant,  is  quite  equal  to  Mrs.  Jordan's 
cordial  inebriation  in  Nell. — I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  not 
speaking  it  to  her  honor,  that  she  does  not  succeed  in  what  are 
called  mie  lady  parts.  Our  friend  C.  once  observed,  that  no  man 
of  genius  ever  figured  as  a  gentleman.  Neither  did  any  woman, 
gifted  with  Mrs.  Jordan's  or  Miss  Kelly's  sensibilities,  ever  take 
upon  herself  to  shine  as  a  fine  lady,  the  very  essence  of  this  chcur- 
acter  consisting  in  the  entire  repression  of  all  genius  and  all  feeling. 
To  sustain  a  part  of  this  kind  to  the  life,  a  performer  must  be 
haunted  by  a  perpetual  self-reference  :  she  must  oe  always  thinking 
of  herself,  and  how  she  looks,  and  how  she  deports  herself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators;  whereas  the  delight  of  actresses  of  true 
feeling,  and  their  chief  power,  is  to  elude  the  personal  notice  of  an 
audience,  to  escape  into  their  parts,  and  hide  themselves  under  the 
hood  of  their  assumed  character.  Their  most  graceful  self-possession 
is  in  fact  a  self-forgetfulness ;  an  oblivion  alike  of  self  and  of  spec- 
tators. For  this  reason  vour  most  approved  epilogue-speakers  have 
been  always  ladies  who  liave  possessed  least  of  this  self-foi^tting 
quality ;  and  I  think  I  have  seen  the  amiable  actress  in  question 
suffering  some  embarrassment,  when  she  has  had  an  address  of  this 
sort  to  deliver;  when  she  found  the  modest  veil  of  personation,  which 
had  half  hid  her  from  the  audience,  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  herself 
brought  without  any  such  qualifying  intervention  before  the  public. 
I  should  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  if  I  did  not  re- 
member the  lively  interest  you  used  to  take  in  theatrical  per-> 
formances. — I  am,  &c  &c.,  *  *  *  *. 

II.— RICHARD    BRUME'S    "JOVIAL   CREW 

(1819) 

Hie  Jovial  Crew  or  the  Merry  Beggars  has  been  revived  here 
[the  English  Opera]  after  an  interval,  as  the  bills  tell  us,  of  seven 
years.     Can  it  be  so  long  (it  seems  but  yesterday)  since  we  saw  poor 
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Lo^rEGROvi;  in  Justice  Clack  ?  fais  chiUikh  treble  still  pijTca  in  our 
ears:  "Whip  'em,  whip 'em,  whip  'em/'  Dot*tx>n  was  the  represetita* 
tive  of  the  Juj^tiee  the  other  night,  anil  shook  our  ribs  mast  incon- 
tinently. He  was  in  "excellent  foolery*"  and  our  Ulnars  rrowed 
chanticleer.  Yet  it  ap[>ear8  to  us,  that  thei^e  was  a  still  higher 
strain  of  fatuity  in  his  piietiei'cssor— that  his  eyes  distilled  a  richer 
doUige.  Perhaps  after  all  it  was  an  error  of  the  memory-  De- 
funct merit  comes  out  upon  uh  strangelj. 

Easy  natural  Wrexch  was  the  ^'f.mii^Zcwe  ;  too  ctnnfortiible  & 
personii^  perhaps  to  personify  S'pringlovt^  in  whom  the  voice  of 
the  bird  awakens  a  restless  inistinct  of  roaming  that  had  slept  dur- 
ing the   winter.     Miss  Sti:vp:nson  certainly  leaven  us  nothing  to 
regret  for  the  absence  of  the  r^dy»  however  agreeable,  who  tbrnierly 
performed   the  pai't   of  Meriel,     Miss  Stkiknsok"  is  a  fine  ojien* 
countenanced  lass,  with  glorious  girlish  manners.     But  the  Pi^n- 
cess  of  Mumpers^  and  Lady  ParamowiiU  "f  Ijeggarly  counterfeit 
accents,  wa«  ake  that  played  Rachel.     Her  gabbling   lachrymose 
petitions ;  her  tones,   such   as   we   have   heard  by  the  side  of  old 
woods;^  when   an   irresistible  J^ace   has  come  peeping  on  one  on  a 
dudden  ;    with  her  full  black  locks,  and   a  t'otce — how   shall    we 
describe  it  ? — a  voice  that  was  by  nature  uieant  to  convey  nothing 
but  trutii  and  goodness,  hut  warped  by  circunifcitance  into  an  assur- 
ance   that    she    iti   telling    us  a   lie— ^that  c^tehing  twitch  of  the 
thievish  irreproveable  finger — tho«*e  ballad -wingers'  notes,  so  vulgar, 
yet  so  unvulgar — that  assurance^  so  jike   impudence^  and  yet  so 
Diiiny  countless  leagues  remox^ed  from  it — lier  jeens,  which  we  had 
rather  stiind,  than  be  caressed  with  others  ladies*  comjilinients,  a 
sunimeps   day    long — her   face^    with   a    wild   out*of*door^s    grace 
ufKin  it- 
Altogether,  a  brace  of  more  roitmntie  she-beggars  it  was  never 
our  fortune  to  meet  in  this   supplicatory   wurld,     llie   youngest 
might  have  sate  for  **  pretty  Bessy,"  whose  father  was  an  Earl,  and 
whose   legend   still   adorns  the  front  of  mine   Hostess's  doore  at 
Bethnal-Green  ;  and  the  other  could  be  no  less  than  the  "Beggar 
Maid  "  whom  *'  King  Cophetua  wooed."     "  What  a  lass  that  wei^Cj'* 
«ad  a  stranger  who  sate   beside   us,  speaking  of  Miss  Kklly  in 
Uuchtlj  '*  to  go  a  gipseying  through  the  world  with,"     We  confess 
we  longed  to  diop  a  tester  in  her  lap^  she  beggeti  so  masterly. 

By  tiie  way,  this  is  the  true  Beggar^ 8  Opera,  The  otht^r  stiould 
^ve  been  called  the  MiTTor  for  Ilighwaytnen,  We  wonder  the 
^eties  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity  (and  other  good  things) 
do  init  chib  for  the  putting  down  of  this  infamous  protest  in  favour 
«f  lir,  and  clear  liberty,  and  honest  license,  and  blameless  assertion 
of  Mian's  original  blest  charter  of  blue  skies,  and  vagrancy,  and 
iwttung-toHlo. 


'*  «  *  * 
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III,— ISAAC  BICKERSTAFPS  "HYPOCRITE" 
(1819) 

By  one  of  those  Btrange  perversities  which  actuate  poor  inortAli 
ill  the  place  of  motives  (to  perstiade  us  into  the  notion  that  we  are 
free  agents,  we  presume),  we  had  never  till  the  other  evening  seen 
DowTON  in  Doctor  GantivelL     By  a  pious  fraud  of  Mr.  Ak?*olij'!S 
who,  by  a  process  as  simple  as  some  of  tho!>e  by  which  MATHiwt 
metamorphoses  his  person,  has  converted  the  play  into  an  opera,— 
a  conversion,  by  the  way,  for  which  we  are  highly  indebted  to  hinv 
— -we  have  been  favoured  with  this  rich  novelty  at  our  favourite 
theatre.     It  seems  a  little  unreasonable  to  come  lagging  in  with  a 
posthumous  testimony  to  the  merits  of  a  performance  of  which  the 
town  has  long  rung,  liut  we  cannot  help  remarking  in  Mr.  Dowton'* 
acting,  the  subtil  gradations  of  the  hypocrisy ;  the  length  to  which 
it  runs  in  proportion  as  the  recipient  is  capable  of  tiiking  it  in  ;  th« 
^oss  palpable  way  in  which  he  administers  the  do?je  in  wholesale  to 
old  Lady  Lambert^  that  rich  fanatic  ;  the  $oiiiewhat  more  guarded 
manner  in  which  he  retails  it  out,  only  so  much  at  a  time  m  he  can 
bear,   to  the  somewhat   leatj  bitten  fool  her  son ;  and  the  ahuost 
absence  of  it,   befoi^e   the  younger  members  of  the  family,  when 
noliody  else  is  by :  how  the  cloven  f<x>t  peeps  out  a  little  and  t 
little  more,  till  the  diuliolical  nature  is  stung  out  at  last  into  full 
manifestation  of  its  horrid  self.     What  a  grand  insolence  in  tfae 
tone  which  he  assumes^  when  he  commands  Sir  John  to  quit  hk 
house!  and  then  the  tortures  and  agonies  when  be  is  hnally  baffled! 
It  is  in  these  last  perhaps  that  he  is  greatest,  and  we  should  br 
<ioing  injustice  not  to  compare  this  part  of  the  performance  with, 
and  in  some  respects  to  give  it  the  preference  above,  the  acting  of 
Mr.  Kean  in  a  situation  netirly  analogous,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
City  Madanu    Cantwell  reveals  his  f)angs  with  quite  as  much  fon*, 
and  without  the  aisisbvnce  of  those  contortions  which  transform  th* 
detected  Lake  into  the  similitude  of  a  mad  tiger,  or  a  foaming 
demon.     Dowton  playu  it  neither  like  beast  nor  aenion^  but  simplj 
a&  it  should  be,  a  bold  bad  man  pushed  to  extremity.     Humani^ 
is  never  once  overstepped.     Has  it  ever  been  noticed,  the  escquisite 
modulation  with  which  he  drawls  out  the  word  Chakles,  when  he 
calls  his  secretary,  so  humble,  so  seraphic,  so  resignetl.     The  most 
diabolical  of  her  sex  that  we  ever  knew  accented  all  her  honey  devil 
words  in  j  ust  su  ch  a  hy  tn n-  li  ke  smoothness.    The  spirit  of  W HnriEU* 
seenis  hovering  in  the  air,  to  suck  in  the  blessed  tones,  so  much  lilce 
his  own  upon  earth  :   Lady  Hukiixgdon  claps  her  neat  white  wings, 
and  gives  it  out  again  in  heaven  to  the  sainted  ones,  in  approhation. 

Miss  Kklly  h  not  quite  at  home  in  Charlotte  ;  she  is  too  good 
for  such  parts.     Her  cue  is  to  be  natural ;  she  cannot  put  on  the 
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modes  of  artificial  life,  and  play  the  coquet  as  it  is  expected  to  be 
played.  There  is  a  frankness  in  her  tones  which  defeats  her  pur- 
poses :  we  eould  not  help  wondering  why  her  lover  (IVlr.  Peaeman) 
looked  so  rueful  ;  we  forgot  that  she  was  ttctintr  airs  and  graces, 
as  she  seenietl  to  forget  it  herself,  turning  tlieiTi  into  a  playfulness 
which  could  breed  no  doubt  for  a  nioujent  which  way  her  inclina- 
tions ran.  She  is  in  truth  not  fmmed  to  tease  or  torment  even  in 
jest,  but  to  utter  a  hearty  Ve^  or  No ;  to  yieJd  or  refuse  a>isent 
with  a  noble  sincerity.  \Ve  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  her,  but  we  have  been  told  that  she  carries  the 
eoBie  cordial  manners  into  private  life.  We  have  heard,  too,  of 
WHDe  \nrtues  which  she  is  in  the  practice  of;  but  they  are  of  a 
description  whicJi  repay  thcmselveSj  and  with  them  neither  we 
nor  the  public  have  any  thing  to  do. 

Oiie  wonl  abuut  Wrench,  who  played  the  Colonel ; — ^Was  thi« 
man  never  unhappv  ?  It  seems  n»  if  care  never  came  ne^r  him,  as 
if  the  black  ox  coult!  never  tread  upm  his  foot ;  we  want  something 
calamitous  to  l)efal  him,  to  bring  him  down  to  us.  It  is  a  shame 
he  should  be  suflereil  t«  go  abf>ut  with  his  well-looking  happy  face 
and  tones,  insulting  us  thin  rac^  of  irritable  and  irritable-making 
critics,  ♦  ♦  #  • 

IV. -NEW  PIECES  AT  THE  LYfELM 

(1819) 

A  plot  has  broke  out  at  this  theatre.  Some  quarrel  has 
been  breed ing  between  the  mate  and  female  jM?r formers,  and  the 
Iwomeii  have  determined  to  set  up  foi*  themseKes.  Seven  of  them, 
Biil^s  itfitkout  Beaum  they  call  themselvesj  have  undertaken  to 
get  up  a  piece  without  any  assistance  from  the  men,  and  in  our 
opinion  have  esbiblished  their  point  most  succcssftilly.  Tliere  i» 
Miss  Caekw  with  her  silvery  tones,  and  Miss  Stevenson  with  her 
delictouB  mixture  of  the  school -girl  and  the  waiting-maid,  and  Miss 
K2U.V  sure  to  be  first  in  any  mischief,  and  Mrs.  CtiArrErtLY  with 
■Qfpie  of  the  best  acting  we  have  ever  witnessed,  and  Miss  Love, 
worthy  of  the  name^  and  Mrs.  Ghove  that  rhymes  to  her,  and 
Mr«*  ilirHARDsoN  who  might  in  charity  have  been  allowed  fi^jme- 
what  a  larger  portion  of  the  dialogue.  The  effect  was  enchanting. 
We  mean,  for  once.  We  do  not  want  to  encourege  these  Amazonian 
vanities.  Once  or  twice  we  longed  to  have  Wrench  bustling  among 
them.  A  lady  who  f^ate  near  us  was  observed  to  gape  for  want  of 
varietv.  To  us  it  was  delicate  quintessence,  nx\  applc-pye  made  all 
of  qumces*  We  remember  poor  Holchoft^s  last  Comedy,  which 
positively  died  from  the  opjwsite  excess ;  it  was  choked  up  with 
rmen,  and  perished  from  a  redundancy  of  male  population*  It  had 
"  le  principal  men  characters  in  it,  and  but  one  woman,  and  she  of 
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no  very  ambiguous  character.  Mrs.  Haelow^  to  do  the  part  justica, 
choiie  to  play  it  in  scarlet. 

We  did  not  know  Mrs.  Chaiterly's  inerits  before ;  she  plays, 
with  downright  sterling  good  acting,  a  prude  who  h  to  be  convinml 
out  of  her  prudery  by  Mis*  Kelly's  (we  did  not  catch  her  $tage- 
name)  (ts-suutptlon  of  the  dress  and  charatier  of  a  brother  of  seven- 
teen, wlio  iT)akes  the  prettiest  unalai-niin*^  l*lrttonic  approaches ;  and 
in  the  shyest  mask  of  moral  battery »  no  one  step  of  which  vou  am 
detect,  or  m,y  this  is  decidedly  going  too  for,  vanijuisbes  at  la-nt  the 
ice  of  her  scruples,  brings  her  into  an  infinite  scrape,  and  then  with 
her  own  infinite  good  humour  sets  all  to  right,  and  bring^s  her  sale 
out  of  it  again  with  an  explanation.  Mns.  Chatterlv*s  enibarraiw- 
ments  were  masterly.  Miss  Ste%'KNSon  her  maid's  start,  at  surprising 
a  youth  in  her  mistresJSiV  closet  at  midnight,  was  quite  as  good. 
Miss  Kelly  we  do  not  care  to  say  any  thing  alwnt,  beimuse  we  have 
Ijeen  accused  of  flattering  her*  The  truth  is,  this  lady  puts  so 
much  intelligence  and  good  sense  into  e'^ery  part  which  she  plays, 
that  there  is  no  expressing  an  honest  sense  of  her  nierita,  without 
incurring  a  suspicion  of  that  sort.  But  what  have  we  to  gain  by 
praising  Miss  Kellv  ? 

Altogether  this  little  feminine  republic*  this  provoking  experi- 
ment, went  off  most  smoothly.  What  a  nice  world  it  would  be,  w*e 
sometimes  think,  all  women  I  but  then  we  are  afraid  we  slip  in  « 
Fallacy  unawares  into  the  hypothesis  ;  we  somehow  edge  in  the  idea 
of  oUHiclves  as  sfx?ctiitors  or  something  among  them. 

We  saw  Wilkinson  after  it  in  Walk  for  a  Wager.  What  a 
picture  of  Forlorn  Hope  !  of  abject  orphan  destitution  !  he  seemi 
to  have  no  friends  in  the  world  but  his  legs,  and  he  plies  them 
accordingly.  He  goes  walking  on  like  a  perpetual  motion.  His 
continual  ambulatory  presence  j>eifonns  the  part  of  a  Greek  chorus. 
He  is  the  walking  Gentleman  of  the  piece;  a  Peripatetic  that  woulJ 
make  a  Stoic  laugh.  He  made  us  i-TV.  His  Muffincap  in 
A^nafeurs  and  Actors  is  just  such  another  j)iece  of  acting.  We 
have  seen  chain ty  boys^  l>oth  of  St.  Clement's  and  Farringtlon  witb* 
out,  looking  just  as  old,  ground  down  out  of  all  scmblancv  of  youtl), 
by  abject  and  hopeless  neglect — you  cannot  guess  their  age  between 
fifteen  and  fifty.  If  Mr,  Peak  is  tlie  author  of  these  pieces,  he  \m 
no  reason  to  be  piqued  at  their  reception. 

We  must  apologize  for  iin  oversight  in  our  last  week's  article. 
The  allusion  made  to  Mr.  Kean's  acting  of  Luke  in  the  €it^ 
Madam  was  totally  inapplicable  to  the  part  and  to  the  play*  We 
were  thinking  of  his  penormance  of  the  c4>ncluding  scenes  of  the 
New  I  Fay  to  Pay  Ola  Debts.  We  confounded  one  of  Massinoer^s 
strange  heroes  with  the  other.  It  was  Sir  Giles  Ovsevreach  we 
meant;  nor  ai-e  we  sure  that  our  remark  was  just»  evcii  witli  this 
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esplanation.  When  we  consider  the  intense  tone,  in  whitli  Mr, 
Ke.\n  thinks  it  proper  (and  he  is  quite  as  hkely  to  be  in  the  right 
as  his  blandering  critic)  to  pitch  the  temperanieiit  of  that  monstrous 
chamc  ter  fro  in  the  Ijt'gi  n  n  i  ti  g,  i  t  fol  1  a  ws  b  u  t  I  ogi  cfd  \  y  and  n  at  u  ra  1 1  v> 
that  where  the  wild  uncontrollable  man  comes  to  he  hatfied  of 
his  purpose,  his  passions  should  assume  a  fix-nasied  manner,  which  it 
was  altogether  al)8Urd  to  expect  should  be  the  sfmie  with  the 
maniker  of  the  cautious  and  self- restraining  Ca7itweU,  even  when 
lie  breaks  loose  from  all  bonds  in  the  agony  of  hiij  final  exposure. 
We  never  felt  more  strongly  the  good  sense  of  the  saying,— 4 'o in- 
ins  are  odious.  They  beti'ay  ua  not  seldom  into  bitter  errors  of 
judgment  ;  and  fiometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  into  tibsohite 
matter  of  fact  blunders.     But  we  have  recanted.  ♦  «  •  ♦ 
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I,—FAL^TAFFS    LBTTERS 
(1«19) 

[mat  Letters,  dhe.,  of  Sir  John  Fahtaff  and  his  Friends  ; 
now  Jirat  mwh  publie  by  a  Gentleman,  a  descendant  of 
Dmme  Qwlckly^  frtym  fftmaine  MSS,  which  have  been  in 
the  possessifni  of  the,  Quickltj  Family  newr  four  hundred 
years.     Lt>ndon:  RobiuHons,  1796 

ACCJPY  of  tills  work  sold  at  the  Roxburgh  sale  for  five 
guineas.  We  have  lK>th  before  and  since  that  time  picked 
it  up  at  stalk  for  eighteen  fjence.  Reader,  if  you  shall  ever  light 
upon  a  copy  in  the  m\me  way,  we  counsel  you  to  buy  it.  We  are 
deceived  it  there  be  not  in  it  much  of  the  true  Shaks|>earfan  stuff. 
We  present  you  with  a  few  of  the  Letters,  which  may  speak  for 
th^ein;ielves  : — • 


FAtATAFF   TO    THE    PaiNCE 

**  I  pr'ythee,  Hal^  lend  rae  thy  'kerchief.  An  thy  unkindness 
have  not  started  nioix?  salt  gouts  down  my  poor  old  cheek,  than 
my  good  rapier  hath  of  blood  from  fbcmen's  gashes  in  five  and 
tliirty  years'  service,  then  am  I  a  very  senseless  mummy,  I  squander 
sway  in  driukiugs  monies  belonging  to  the  soldiery  ♦  I  do  deny  it 
— ^they  h^ye  had  part — the  smplua  is  gone  in  charity — accuse  the 
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parish  officers — make  then)  restore — the  whoreson  wardens  do  now 
put  on  the  cloak  of  suppHcation  at  the  church  doorn,  intercepting 
ffentleinen  for  charity,  forsooth  I — Tijj  a  robbery^  a  viiJainaU5  njt 
bery  I  to  come  upon  a  gentleman  reeking  with  piety,  God's  book  in 
hk  hand,  brimfull  of  the  sacrament!  Thou  knowest,  Hal,  as  I  ara 
but  man,  I  dai*e  iu  some  sort  leer  at  the  plate  and  pa^ss,  but  as  I 
have  the  body  and  blood  dPKIhrist  within  nie,  could  1  do  it  ?  An 
1  did  not  make  an  oblation  \f  a  matter  of  ten  poLmd  after  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbur\%  in  hnmblfe  gratitude  for  thy  safety,  Hfll^ 
then  am  T  the  veriej»t  transgressor  denounced  in  Gocl's  code.  But 
VU  see  them  damned  ere  Ptl  be  charitable  again.  Let*eTii  coin  the 
plate- — let  them  coin  the  holy  chalice  -  »  ," 

The  Same  to  the  Same 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  And  dost  thou  think  I  would  not  offer  up  ten 
iKiund  for  thee  ?  yea,  a  hundred — more — but  take  heed  of  displeas- 
ing in  thy  sacrifice.  Cain  did  bring  a  kid,  yea,  a  firstling  upon  tk 
altar,  ajul  the  bla/x?  ai^^nded  not.  Abel  did  gather  simple  herK 
penny-royal,  Hal,  and  mustard,  a  fourpenny  matter^  and  the  odour 
was  gratofuL  1  bad  ten  pound  for  the  holy  offertory — mine  andent 
Pistol  doth  know  it — but  the  angel  did  arrest  ray  hand.  Could  1 
go  beyond  the  word  ? — the  angel  which  did  stretch  fortb  bis  fing^^ 
lest  the  good  patiiarch  should  slay  hh  son, — Tlmt  Ned  Polns  hath 
more  colours  than  a  jay,  more  abuse  than  a  taught  pie,  and  for  wit 
— ^the  cuckow'^s  dam  may  he  Fool  of  the  Court  to  him.  t  lie  down 
at  Shrewsbuij  out  of  ba.sc  fear  !  I  melt  into  roods,  and  acres,  md 
poles  !  I  tell  thee  what^  Hal,  there's  not  a  subject  in  the  land  hath 
half  my  temperance  of  valour^ — Did  I  not  see  thee  c^mbatine  tbe 
man-quellcr.  Hotspur;  yea^  in  peril  of  subdtiement  ?*  Was  it  for 
me  to  lose  my  sweet  Hal  without  a  thrust,  having  my  rapier,  mv 
habergion,  my  good  self  about  me  ?  I  did  lie  down  in  tbe  hope  of 
sherking  him  in  the  rib — four  drummers  and  a  fifer  did  help  me  l9 
the  ground  : — didst  thou  not  mark  how  I  did  leer  upon  thee  from 
beneath  my  buckler  ?  That  Poins  hath  more  scun'ility  than  is  ia 
a  whole  flock  of  disquieted  geese. 

"  For  the  rel>els  I  did  conceal^  thou  shoukt'st  give  me  laud.  1 
did  tbink  thou  wert  already  encompassed  with  more  cnemie:^  than 
the  iiesources  of  men  could  prevent  overwhelming  thee  :  yea,  that 
thou  wert  the  dove  on  the  waters  of  Ararat,  and  didjst  lack  a  rest- 
ing-place, Wa^s  it  for  me  to  heap  to  thy  manifold  disquiets?  Wa» 
it  for  me  to  tret  thee  with  the  advice  of  more  enemies  than  thou 
didst  already  know  of  P  I  could  not  take  their  lives,  and  therefore 
did  I  take  ttieir  monies,  I  did  fine  them,  lest  they  should  scape, 
HaU  thou  dost  understand  me,  without  cliAsti»ement ;  yea,  I  fined 
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[tliem  for  a  punishment.     They  did  make  oath  on  the  point  of  my 
fOfd  to  be  true  men  :— an  the  rogues  forswore  thepisehes^  and 
joined  the  Wekhman,  let  them  look  to  it— 'tis  no  *peachraent  of 
ij  virtue.  .  .    " 


AOATH 

"  Oh  1  I  am  setting  on  a  nest  of  the  most  unfledged  cuckows  that 
ever  brooded  under  the  wing  of  hawk.  Thou  must  know,  Hal,  I 
imd  note  of  a  good  hale  recruit  or  two  in  this  neighbourhood.  In 
a>ther  shape  came  I  not ;  look  to  it,  Master  Shallow,  that  in  other 
«bape  I  depart  not.  But  I  know  thou  art  ever  all  desire  to  be  ad- 
mitted a  Fellow  Commoner  in  a  jest,  Robert  Shallow,  Esq.  judgeth 
the  hamlet  of  Cotswold.  Doth  not  the  name  of  judge  hombly 
chill  thee  ?  With  Aaron's  rod  in  his  hand,  he  hath  the  whitei.^ 
beard  of  Mosee  on  his  chin.  In  good  sooth  his  perpetual  counten- 
ance is  not  unlike  what  thou  wouldst  conceit  of  the  oiomentary  one 
of  the  lunatic  Jew,  when  he  tumbled  God's  tables  from  the  mount*  *^ 
He  hath  a  quick  busy  gait — ^nmre  of  this  upright  Judge  (perpen- 
dicular as  a  pikcman'ii  weapon,  Hal  J  anon.  I  would  dispatch  with 
these  Bardolph  ;  but  the  knave's  hands — (I  cry  thee  mercy)  his 
mouth  is  full  in  preventing  desertion  among  my  recruits.  An 
«very  liver  among  them  haven *t  stood  me  in  three  and  forty 
'Shilling,  then  am  I  a  naughty  escheator. — I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, 
Td  fight  against  my  conscience  for  never  a  Prince  in  Christendom 
but  thee. — Oh  !  this  is  a  most  damnable  cause,  and  the  rogues  know 
it — ^they'll  drink  nothing  but  mck  of  three  and  twopence  a  gallon  ; 
^d  I  enhst  me  none  but  tall  puissant  fellows  that  would  quaff  me 
op  Fle<?t-ditch,  were  it  filled  with  sack— picked  men,  Hal^such  as 
TTill  ^hake  my  Lord  of  York's  mitre.  I  pray  thee,  sweet  lad,  make 
•peed — thou  alniM  see  glorious  deeds," 

How  say  you»  reader,  do  not  these  inventions  smack  of  Easlcheap? 
Are  they  not  nimble^  forgetive  [P fugitive],  evasive?  Is  not  tne 
humour  of  them  elaborate,  cogitabund,  fanciful  ?  Cany^  they  not 
the  true  image  and  superscription  of  tlie  fatlier  which  begat  them  ? 
Aie  thej  not  steeped  all  over  in  chanicter — subtle^  profound^ 
unctuous?  Is  not  here  the  very  effigies  of  the  Knight?  Could 
a  counterfeit  Jack  Falstaff  come  by  these  conceits?  Or  are  vou, 
reader,  one  who  delights  to  drench  his  mirth  in  tears  ?  You  are, 
or,  peradventure,  have  been  a  lover ;  a  *'  dismissed  bachelor,"  per- 
chance^  one  that  is  **  lass-lorn."  Come,  then,  and  weep  o%^er  the 
dying  bed  of  such  a  one  as  thyself.  Weep  with  us  the  death  of 
poor  Abraham  Slender, 
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Davy  to  Shallow 

'*  Master  Abram  is  deacf,  gone,  your  Worship,  dead  1  Master 
Abram  !  Oh  I  good,  your  Worship,  a's  gone.  A'  never  throve, 
since  a*  came  from  Wiudsor^ — 'twas  Wis  death.  I  called  him  rebel, 
your  Worship — but  a'  was  all  subject — a*  was  subject  to  any  babei, 
as  much  as  a  King— a^  turned,  like  as  it  were  the  latter  end  of  a 
loveT^s  lute — a'  was  all  peace  and  i-esignnient — a'  took  delight  in 
nothing  but  his  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets — a'  would  go  to  the 
Stroud  side  under  the  large  beech  ti-ee,  and  sing,  'till  *twas  quite  pity 
of  our  lives  to  mark  him  ;  for  his  chin  grew  as  long  as  a  muscle. 
— Oh  I  a'  sung  his  soul  and  body  quite  away — -a*  waa  lank  aa  any 
greyhound,  and  had  such  a  scent !  I  hid  his  love-songs  among 
your  Worship^s  law-books  ;  for  I  thought,  if  a'  could  not  get  at 
them*  it  might  be  to  his  quiet ;  but  a'  anuflfed  them  out  in  a 
moment.  Good,  your  Worship,  have  the  wise  woman  of  Brent- 
ford secured— Master  Abram  may  have  been  conjured — Peter 
Simple  says,  a'  never  looked  up  after  a'  sent  for  the  wise  womaa. 
— Marry,  a*  was  always  given  to  look  down  afore  his  elders  ;  a'  might 
do  it,  a'  was  given  to  it — ^^vour  Worship  knows  it ;  but  then  *twas 
peak  and  pert  with  him,  marry,  in  the  turn  of  his  heeL— A'  died, 
your  Worship,  just  about  one,  at  the  crow  of  the  cock.— I  thought 
how  it  was  with  him ;  for  a'  talked  as  quick,  ay,  marry,  as  glib  as 
your  Woi^ship ;  and  a'  smiled^  and  looked  at  his  own  nose,  and 
called  *  Sweet  Ann  Page/  I  asked  him  if  a'  would  eat — so  a' 
bad  us  commend  him  to  his  cousin  Robert  (a'  never  called  your 
Worship  so  before)  and  bad  us  get  hot  meat,  for  a*  would  not  sa? 
*  nay ''  to  Ann  again. ^  But  a'  never  lived  to  touch  it — a'  began  all 
in  a  moment  to  sing  '  Liovers  all,  a  Matirigall/  'Twas  the  only  song 
Master  Abram  ever  learnt  out  of  book,  and  clean  by  hearty  your 
Worship — and  so  a'  sung,  and  smiled^  and  looked  askew  at  hts 
own  nose,  and  sung,  and  sung  on,  till  his  breath  w^axed  shorter, 
and  shorter,  and  shorter,  and  a"  fell  into  a  struggle  and  died, 
Alice  Shortcake  craves,  she  may  make  his  shroud.  .  .  ." 

ShouEd  these  specimens  fail  to  rouse  your  curiosity  to  see  the 
whole,  it  may  be  to  your  loss,  gentle  reader,  but  it  will  give 
small  pain  to  the  spirit  of  him  that  wrote  this  little  book ;  my 
fine- tempered  friend,  J.  W, — for  not  in  authorship,  or  the  spirit  of 
authorship,  but  from  the  fullness  of  a  young  soul,  newly  kindling 
at  the  Shakspearian  fiame,  and  bursting  to  be  delivered  of  a  rich 
exuberance  of  conceits, — I  had  almost  said  kindred  with  those  of 
the  full  Shakspearian  genius  itself^ — were  these  letters  dictatea. 
We  remember  when  the   inspiration   came   upon  him  ;   when  the 

*  Vide,  Merry  Wivg$  of  Windsor,  latter  part  of  rst  sccI4e^  ist  act. 
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plajs  of  Henry  the  Fourth  were  first  put  into  his  hands.  We 
thmk  at  our  recommendation  he  read  them,  rather  late  in  life, 
though  still  he  was  but  a  youth.  He  may  have  forgotten,  but  we 
cannot,  the  pleasant  evenings  which  ensued  at  the  Boar's  Head  (as 
we  called  our  tavern,  though  in  reality  the  sign  was  not  that,  nor 
the  street  Eastcheap,  for  that  honoured  place  of  resort  has  long 
since  passed  away)  when  over  our  pottle  of  Sherris  he  would  tallc 
Tou  nothing  but  pare  Falataff  the  long  evenings  through.  Like 
tifi,  the  wit  of  J,  W.  was  deep,  recondite,  imaginative,  full  of 
goodly  figures  and  fancies,  Thoiie  evenings  have  long  since  passed 
away,  and  nothing  comparable  to  them  has  come  in  their  stead,  or 
can  come.     "  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight," 


»  m 


IL— CHARLES  LU>YD*S  POEMS 

(1819) 

NuGs  Canoa£.     Poems  by  Chables  Lloyd 

The  reader  who  shall  take  up  these  poems  in  the  mere  expectation 
of  deriving  amusement  for  an  idle  hour,  will  have  been  grievou&ly 
misled  by  the  title.  Nugw  they  certainly  are  not,  but  full  of 
weight  ;  earnest,  passionate  communings  of  the  spirit  with  itself. 
He  that  reads  them  must  come  to  them  in  a  serious  mood  ;  he 
should  be  one  that  has  descended  into  his  own  bosom ;  that  has 
probed  his  own  nature  even  to  shivering;  that  has  indulged  the 
deepest  yearnings  of  affection,  and  has  had  them  strangely  flung 
back  upon  him  ;  that  has  built  to  himself  a  fortress  out  of  conscious 
weakness  ;  that  has  cleaved  to  the  rock  of  his  early  religion,  and 
through  hope  in  it  hath  walked  upon  the  uneasy  waters. 

We  should  be  soiTy  to  convey  a  false  notion*  Mr,  Lloyd'* 
religion  has  little  of  pretence  or  sanctimoniousness  about  it ;  it  is 
worn  afi  an  armour  of  self-defence,  not  as  a  weapon  of  outward 
annoyance  :  the  believing  may  be  drawn  by  it,  and  the  unbelieving 
need  not  be  deterred.  The  Religionist  of  Nature  may  find  some 
things  to  venerate  in  its  mi  Id  Christianity,  when  he  shall  discover 
in  a  volume,  generally  hostile  to  new  experiments  in  philosophy 
md  morals,  some  of  its  tenderest  pages  dedicated  to  the  virtues  of 
MiMry  Wolstonecrafi  Godwin, 

Mr.  Lloyd's  poetry  has  not  much  in  it  that  is  narrative  or 
dramatic.  It  is  richer  in  natural  description ;  but  the  imctgeTy 
is  for  the  most  part  embodied  with,  and  made  subservient  to,  the 
sentiment,  as  in  many  of  the  sonnets^  &c.  His  genius  is  meta- 
physical and  profouna  ;  his  verses  are  made  up  of  deep  feeling* 
accompanied  with  the  perpetual  running  commentary  of  his  own 
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deeper  seJf-reflection*  His  affections  seem  to  run  kitidlii 
domestic  channels ;  and  there  are  some  strains,  commemoiutr 
A  dead  relative,  which,  while  they  do  honour  to  the  heart  of 
writer,  are  of  too  sacred  a  nature,  we  think,  almost  to  have  I 
committed  to  print  at  all ;  much  less  would  they  bear  exp 
among  the  miscellaneous  matter  indispensible  to  a  public  jour 
We  prefer  therefore  giving  an  extract  from  the  fine  blank  v 
poem,  entitled  Christmas,  It  is  richly  embued  with  the  medital 
introspective  cast  of  mind,  so  peculiar  to  this  author  : — 

There  is  a  time 
When  Erst  Bensation  paims  the  burning  cheek, 
Filb  the  tnakt  eye,  and  quickens  the  keen  puise. 
That  mystic  meanings  half  conceived  invest 
The  simplest  forms,  and  all  doth  speak,  alt  lives 
To  the  eager  heart  1     At  such  a  itme  to  me 
Thou  cam'st,  dear  holiday  I     Thy  t^'ilight  glooms 
Mysterious  thoughts  awaJcen'd,  and  I  muB'd 
As  if  possestt  yea  felt  as  I  had  known 
The  dawn  of  inspiration.     Then  the  days 
Were  sanctified  by  feeling,  all  around 
Of  an  indwelling  presence  darkly  spake. 
Silence  had  borrowM  sounds  to  cheat  the  soul  I 
And,  to  the  toys  of  life,  the  teeming  brain, 
Impregning  them  with  its  own  character. 
Gave  preternatural  import  ;  the  dull  face 
Was  eloquent,  and  e'en  the  idle  air 
Mast  potent  shapes^,  varying  and  yet  the  same, 
Substantially  exprcsi'd. 

But  soon  my  heart, 
Unsatisfied  with  bliasful  shadows,  felt 
AchingB  of  vacancy,  and  own'd  the  throb 
Of  unGefin''d;  desire,  while  lays  of  love 
Firi^tling  and  wild  stole  to  my  trcnnlous  tongue. 
To  rtic  thy  rites  were  mock'ry  then,  thy  glee 
Of  little  worth.     More  pleas'd  I  trod  the  waste 
Sear'd  with  ihe  sleety  wind,  and  drank  Us  blast ; 
Deeming  thy  dreary  shapes  most  strangely  sweet, 
Mbt-shrouded  winter  1  in  mute  loneliness 
I  wore  away  the  day  which  others  haiTd 
So  cheerily,  still  usher'd  in  with  chaunt 
Of  carol,  and  the  merry  ringers'  peal, 
Most  musical  to  the  good  man  that  wakes 
And  praises  God  in  gladness. 

But  »oon  fled 
The  dreams  of  love  fantaattc  I     Stili  the  Friend, 
The  Friend,  the  wild  roam  o'er  the  drifted  snows 
Remain  unsung  !  then  when  the  wintry  view 
Objectless,  mist-bidden,  or  in  uncouth  forms 
Prank'd  by  the  arrowy  Hake  might  aptly  yield 
New  stores  to  shaping  fantasy,  I  rov'd 
With  him  my  lov'd  companion  I     Oh,  ^twas  sweet  i 
Ye  who  have  known  the  swell  that  heave&  the  breatt 
Pregnant  with  loftiest  poesy,  declare 
Is  aught  more  soothing  to  the  charmed  soul 
Than  friendship's  glow,  the  independent  dream 
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Gathering  when  al]  the  frivobus  shews  ate  fied 
Of  artificial  life;  when  ihc  wild  step 
Boundeth  on  wide  existence,  unbeheld^ 
Uncheck'd,  and  the  heart  fash  tone  th  itfi  hope 
In  Nature's  school,  while  Nature  bursts  around, 
Nor  Man  her  spoiler  meddles  in  the  scene  I 
Farewell,  dear  day*  much  hath  it  soath'd  my  heart 
To  chaunt  thy  frail  memorial 

Now  advance 
The  darkening  years,  and  I  do  ^ourn,  homel 
From  thee  afar.     Where  the  broad  boaom'd  hillfi, 
Swept  by  perpetual  clouds,  of  Scotland ^  risei 
Me  fate  compels  to  tarry. 

Ditty  quaint  or  custom'd  carol,  there  my  vacant  car 
Nc'ci  blest  i     I  thought  of  home  and  happier  dayat 
And  as  I  thought,  my  vexed  spirit  blam'd 
That  austere  race,  who,  mindless  of  the  glee 
Of  ^ood  old  festival,  coldly  forbade 
Th'  observance  which  of  mortal  life  lelievea 
The  languid  samencsa,  seeming  loo  to  bring 
Sanction  from  hoar  antiquity  and  years 
Long  pait  I 

•      •      • 


ML— BARRON  FIELD'S  POEMS 

(1820) 

"First  FBirrris  of  Australian  Poetry" 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     Printed  for  Private  DiBtribution 

I  first  adventure  ;  follow  me  who  list  i 
And  be  the  second  Austral  Harmonist. 

Whoever  thou  art  that  hast  tranaptanted  the  British  wocsd-not^ 
lo  the  far-off  forest  which  the  Kangaroo  haunts — whether  thou  art 
Bome  involuntaxy  exile  that  solaces  his  sad  estrangement  with  re- 
currence to  his  native  notes,  with  more  wisdom  thiin  those  captive 
Hebrews  of  old  refused  to  sing  their  Sioii  songs  in  a  strange  land — 
or  whether*  as  we  rather  suspect,  thou  art  that  valued  friend  of 
oiirs,  who,  in  thy  young  time  of  life,  together  with  thy  faithful 
bride*  thy  newly  "  wedded  flower,"  did^t,  in  obedience  to  the  stem 
voice  of  duty,  quit  thy  friends,  thy  family,  thy  pLeaKing  avocations, 
the  Muses  with  which  thou  wert  as  deeply  smitten  as  any,  we 
believe,  in  our  tige  and  country,  to  go  and  administer  tedious 
justice  in  inauspicious  unJiterary  Thiefi^ko^ — we  reclaim  thee  for 
our  own,  and  gladly  would  transport  thee  back  to  thy  native 
*'  fields/'  and  studies  congenial  to  thy  habits. 

We  know  a  merry  Captain,  and  co-navigator  with  Cook,  who 
prides  himself  upon  having  planted  the  first  pun  in  Otaheite.     It 

*  An  eleg;ant  periphrasis  for  th*  Bay.     Mr.  Coleridge  led  us  the  way—*'  Cloud- 

i'*3n>r  gorgeous  land." 
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was  in  their  own  language,  and  the  islanders  first  looked  at  him, 
then  stared  at  one  unothert  and  all  at  once  bun»t  out  into  a  genial 
laugh.  It  was  a  stranger,  and  as  a  stranger  they  gave  it  welcome. 
Many  a  quibble  of  their  own  growth,  we  doubt  not,  has  since 
sprung  from  that  well-timed  exotic.  Where  puns  flourish,  there 
must  Be  no  inconsiderable  advance  in  civilization.  The  same  good 
results  we  are  willing  to  augur  from  this  dawn  of  refinement  at 
Sydney.  They  were  beginning  to  have  something  like  a  theatrical 
establishment  there,  which  we  are  sorry  to  hear  has  been  suppressed ; 
for  we  are  of  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  a  taste  for  such 
kind  of  entertainments  is  one  remove  at  least  from  profi igacj, 
and  that  Shakspeare  and  Gay  may  be  as  safe  teachers  of  morality  as 
the  ordinary  treatises  which  as.su me  to  instil  that^ience.  We  have 
seen  one  of  their  play  bills  (while  the  thing  was  permitted  to  last) 
and  were  affected  by  it  in  no  ordinary  degree;  particularly  in  the 
omission  of  the  titfeii  of  honour,  which  in  this  country  are  con* 
descend ingly  conceded  to  the  players.  In  their  Dramatis  Personse 
Jobson  ^ss  played  by  Smith ;  Lady  Lovend&y  Jones ;  Nell^  Wil- 
kinson :  Gentlemen  and  Lady  Performers  alike  curtailed  of  their 
fair  proportions.  With  a  little  patronage^  we  pi-ophecy,  that  in  a 
very  few  years  the  histrionic  establishment  of  Sydney  would  have 
risen  in  respectability  ;  and  the  humble  performers  would,  by  tacit 
leave,  or  open  permission,  have  been  allowed  to  use  the  same  en- 
couraging affixes  to  their  names,  which  dignify  their  prouder 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  mother  country.  What  a  moral  ad- 
vancement,  what  a  lift  in  the  scale,  to  a  Braham  or  a  Stephens  of 
New  South  Wales,  to  write  themselves  Afn  and  Mim !  The  King 
here  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  so  much  for  a  Commoner,  no,  not 
though  he  dub  him  a  Duke. 

The  *' First  Fruits*'  consist  of  two  poems.  The  first  celebrates 
the  plant  epacris  ffrandifiora ;  but  we  are  no  botanists,  and 
perhaps  there  is  too  much  matter  mixed  up  in  it  from  the  Mid- 
aumm^r  Night's  Dream^  to  please  some  readers.  The  thefts  are 
indeed  so  open  and  palpable,  that  we  almost  recur  to  our  first 
surmise,  that  the  author  must  be  some  unfortunate  wight,  sent  on 
his  travels  for  plagiarisms  of  a  more  serious  complexion.  But  the 
old  matter  and  the  new  blend  kindly  together  ;  and  must^  we  hope^ 
have  proved  right  acceptable  to  more  than  one 


-Among  the  Fair 


Of  thmt  young  land  of  Shakspeare 'b  tan^e. 

We  select  for  our  reader?*  the  second  poem  ;  and  are  mistaken,  if 
it  does  not  relish  of  the  graceful  hyperboles  of  our  elder  writers* 
We  can  conceive  it  to  have  been  written  by  Andrew  Marvel,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  banished  to  Botany  Bay,  as  be  did,  we 
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lere^  once  meditate  a  %'oluntarj  exile  to  Bermuda. 
"Where  the  remote  Bermuda!^  ride." 


See  his  6ne 


«  *  • 


"The  Kangaroo" 

inixtumqae  genus,  proleique  bjfomiii/'^ — Vino.,  Mn.^  n. 

Kangaroo,  Kanga,TDO  f 

Thou  spirit  of  Australia, 

That  redeems  from  titter  rallure, 

Frorn  perfect  desolation, 

And  warranifl  the  creation 

Of  this  fifth  part  of  the  earth, 

Which  would  seem  a.n  after-birth, 

Not  conceived  in  the  beginning 

(For  God  blc5s'd  his  Twotk  at  first. 

And  saw  that  it  was  good), 
But  cfnefg'd  at  the  first  sinning, 
When  the  ground  was  therefore  cnrtt ; — 

And  hence  this  barren  wood  t 

Kangaroo,  Kangaroo! 

Tho*  at  first  sight  we  should  say. 

In  thy  nature  that  thefc  may 

Contradiction  be  involv'd, 

Yet,  like  discord  well  rcsolv*d. 

It  is  quickly  harmoniz*d. 

Sphynx  or  mermaid  reatiz*d, 

Or  centaur  unfabubus, 

Would  scarce  be  more  prodigious^ 

(Or  labyrinthine  mtnotaur 

With  which  great  Theseus  did  war,] 

Or  Pegasus  poetical, 

Of  hippogrtn— chimeras  all  I 

But,  what  Nature  would  compile, 

Nature  knows  to  reconcile  ; 

And  Wisdom,  ever  at  her  side. 

Of  al!  her  children's  justified. 

She  had  made  the  iquirrel  l^agtle  ; 
She  had  made  the  bounding  haft ; 
But  a  third  i^o  strong  and  agtlc 
Was  beyond  ev*n  Nature's  ait. 
So  she  join'd  the  former  two 

In  thee,  Kangaroo  t 
To  describe  thee,  it  is  hard  ; 
Converse  of  the  cam^lopard, 
Which  bcginneth  camcl-wiae, 
But  endeth  of  the  panther  siic, 
Thy  fore  half,  it  would  appear^ 
Had  belonged  to  "  some  small  deer," 
Such  as  tivclh  in  a  tree  ; 
By  thy  hinder,  thou  should'st  be 
A  large  animal  of  chase. 
Bounding  o'er  the  forest's  space  ; — 
Join'd  by  some  divine  mistake, 
None  but  Nature's  hand  can  make^^ 
Nature,  in  her  wisdom 'a  play. 
On  Oration  *K  holiday. 
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For  howBOe'er  anorosUoui, 
Thou  yet  art  not  incongruous, 
Repugnant  ot  prep03tefoua. 
Better- proportitiii'd  aniina], 
More  graceful  or  ethereait 
Was  never  follow'd  by  the  hound. 
With  JFifty  atep«  to  thy  one  bound. 
Thou  cftnsl  not  be  amended  :  no ; 
Be  as  thou  art ;  thou  bcul  art  so. 

When  sooty  swans  arc  once  more  tare. 
And  duck-moles  ^  the  museum's  tSKt 
Be  still  the  glory  of  this  land^ 
Happiest  work  of  line&t  hand  ) 

IV.— KEATS*  "LAMIA" 

(1830) 

hAMiA^  Isabella,  Thk  Eve  of  Saint  Aokes,  anb  Otheii  Poems 
By  Johk  Kkats.     AcrncoR  of  ENt>rMroif^ 

A  casement  high  and  trip!e-arch*d  there  was^ 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imag'ries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers^  anid  bunches  of  knot-grais, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device^ 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  siplendid  dyt:s, 
As  are  the  tij^er- moth's  deep  dam  ask 'd  wmgs ; 
And  in  the  midst,  "mong  thousand  hcraldriesj 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazon ings, 
A  sbield'd  acutcheon  bluah'd  with  blood  of  Queens  and  Kings. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  feir  brcasti 

As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 

Rose  abloom  fell  on  her  hands  ^  together  prest, 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  ametl)yst, 

And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  tike  a  saint : 

She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven  [ : — Porphyro  grew  Ikint, 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  Ihiag,  &0  free  from  morUl  taint 

Anon  his  heart  revives  :]  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  hoddice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees : 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pen  live  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  see^t 
In  fancy,  fair  Saint  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  took  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chiHy  neatj 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  pcrplex'd  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress 'd 
Hcf  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 

^  The  eygnus  nigtr  of  Juvenal  is  no  rara  avU  in  Austr^ta ;  and  time  hif  Hcf^ 
given  ample  proof  of  the  omithoryHchMS  Paradoxus.    [Barion  Field's  note.] 
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Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day ; 
BlisslnUy  haven*d  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasp'd  like  a  miasal  where  swart  Paynims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

Such  is  the  description  which  Mr.  Keats  has  given  us,  with  a 
delicacy  worthy  of  Cnristabel,  of  a  high-bom  damsel,  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  a  baronial  castle,  laying  herself  down  devoutly  to 
dream,  on  the  charmed  Eve  of  St.  Agnes ;  and  like  the  radiance, 
which  comes  from  those  old  windows  upon  the  limbs  and  garments 
of  the  damsel,  is  the  almost  Chaucer-like  painting,  with  wnich  this 
poet  illumes  every  subject  he  touches.  We  have  scarcely  any  thing 
like  it  in  modem  description.  It  brings  us  back  to  ancient  days, 
and 

Btauty  making-btauH/ul  old  rhymts. 

The  finest  thing  in  the  volume  is  the  paraphrase  of  Boccaccio's 
fltoiy  of  the  Pot  of  Basil.  Two  Florentines,  merchants,  discovering 
that  their  sister  Isabella  has  placed  her  affections  upon  Lorenzo,  a 
young  fSeu^or  in  their  employ,  when  they  had  hopes  of  procuring 
for  her  a  noble  match,  decoy  Lorenzo,  under  pretence  of  a  ride, 
into  a  wood,  where  they  suddenly  stab  and  bury  him.  The  antici- 
iMttion  of  the  assassination  is  wonderfully  conceived  in  one  epithet, 
in  the  narration  of  the  ride — 

So  the  two  brothers,  and  their  murder* d  man, 

Rode  past  tux  Florence,  to  where  Amo*s  stream 
Gurgles 

Betuming  to  their  sister,  they  delude  her  with  a  story  of  their 
having  sent  Lorenzo  abroad  to  look  afker  their  merchandises;  but 
the  spirit  of  her  lover  appears  to  Isabella  in  a  dream,  and  discovers 
how  and  where  he  was  stabbed,  and  the  spot  where  they  have 
buried  him.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  vision,  she  sets  out  to 
the  place,  accompanied  by  her  old  nurse,  ignorant  as  yet  of  her 
wild  purpose.  Her  arrival  at  it,  and  digging  for  the  body,  is 
descnDea  in  the  following  stanzas,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
more  awfully  simple  in  diction,  more  nakedly  grand  and  moving  in 
sentiment,  in  Dante,  in  Chaucer,  or  in  Spenser : — 

She  gaz'd  into  the  fresh-thrown  mould,  as  though 

One  glance  did  frilly  all  its  secrets  tell ; 
Clearly  she  saw,  as  other  eyes  would  know 

Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well ; 
Upon  the  murderous  spot  she  seem'd  to  grow 

Like  to  a  native  lily  of  the  dell : 
Then  with  her  knife,  all  sudden,  she  began 
To  dig  more  fiervently  than  misers  can. 
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Soon  she  turned  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 

Her  silk  had  play'd  in  purple  fantitmes, 
She  kisfl'd  it  wit ti  a  lip  nicire  chill  than  atone, 

And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  w^herc  it  dries 
And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 

Those  dainties  made  to  stiti  an  infant*B  cries  r 
Then  'gan  she  work  a^ain  ;  not  stay'd  hef  carc. 
But  to  throw  back  at  Umc«  her  veiling  hak. 

That  old  nui&e  stood  beside  her  wondering, 

Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 
At  si^ht  of  such  a  diRmal  labouring. 

And  Ao  tihe  kneeled,  with  her  lock&  all  hoar, 
And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing  : 

Three  hours  they  labour M  at  this  travail  aore  I 
At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave, 
And  Isabella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 

To  pursue  the  Btory  in  prose :— They  find  the  body^  and  with 
their  joint  strengths  sever  from  it  the  head,  which  Isabella  tak^ 
home,  and  wrapping  it  in  a  silken  scarf,  entombs  it  in  a  garden- 
pot,  CO  vers  it  with  mould,  and  over  it  she  plants  sweet  basil,  which, 
watered  with  her  tears,  thrives  so  that  no  other  l>asil  tufts  in  all 
Florence  thro%'e  like  her  basil.  How  her  bi-others,  suspecting 
aomething  mysterioua  in  this  herb,  which  she  watched  day  and 
night,  at  length  discover  the  head,  and  secretly  convey  the  basil 
from  her ;  and  how  from  the  day  that  she  loses  her  basil  she  pines 
away,  and  at  last  dies  \^ — for  this],  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  poem,  or  to  the  divine  germ  of  it  in  Boccaccio.  It  is  a  great 
while  ago  since  we  read  the  original ;  and  in  this  afl^ecting  revival 
of  it  we  do  but 

Wttp  again  a  limg-forg6tUn  wo*. 

More  exuberantly  rich  in  imagery  and  painting  is  the  story  of  the 
Lamia«  It  is  of  as  gorgeous  stufi'as  ever  romance  was  composed  of. 
Her  first  appearance  in  serpentine  form— 

- — —    a  beauteous  wreath  with  melancholy  eyes — 

her  dialogue  with  Hermes,  the  Star  of  Lethe^  as  he  is  called  by 
one  of  these  prodigal  phrases  which  Mr.  Keats  abounds  in*  which 
are  each  a  poem  in  a  word,  and  which  in  this  instance  lap 
open  to  us  at  once,  like  a  picture,  all  the  dim  regions  and  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  sudden  coming  of  a  celestial  among  theini 
the  charming  of  her  into  woman's  shape  again  by  the  God  ;  her 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Lycius ;  her  magic  palace,  which  those 
who  knew  the  street^  and  remembered  it  complete  from  childhood, 
never  remembered  to  have  seen  before;  the  few  Persian  mutes,  her 
attend  an  tSf 


-who  that  same  year 


Were  seen  about  the  maj-UeU :  none  knew  where 
They  could  inhabit ; 
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tiie  high-wrought  splendours  of  the  nuptial  hower,  with  the  fading 
of  the  whole  pageantry.  Lamia,  and  all,  awaj,  before  the  glance  of 
Apollonius, — are  all  that  fairy  land  can  do  ibr  \ik  They  are  for 
younger  impressibilities.  To  us  an  ounce  of  feeling  is  worth  a 
pound  of  fancy ;  and  therefore  we  recur  again,  with  a  warmer 
gratitude^  to  the  story  of  Isabella  and  the  pot  of  basil^  and  those 
never-cloying  stanzas  which  we  have  cited,  and  which  we  think 
should  disarm  critictiiim,  if  it  be  not  in  its  nature  cruel ;  if  it  would 
not  deny  to  honey  its  sweetness,  nor  to  roses  redness,  nor  light  to 

§rs  in  Heaven  ;  if  it  would  not  bay  the  moon  out  of  the  skiea^ 
than  acknowledge  she  is  fair. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE 
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F  the  writings  ot  this  distinguished  character  little  is  re- 
membered at  present  beyond  his  Eutopia^  and  some 
Epigrams.  But  there  is  extant  a  ma^saive  folio  of  hia  Theological 
Works  in  EngUsh,  partly  Practical  Divinity,  but  for  the  greater 
part  Polemic,  against  the  grand  Lutheran  Heresy,  just  then 
Dinning  to  flower.  From  these  I  many  years  ago  made  some 
extracts,  rejecting  only  the  antiquated  orthography,  (they  being 
intended  only  for  niy  own  amusement)  except  in  some  instances  of 
proper  names,  &c.  I  send  them  you  as  I  find  them,  thinking  that 
some  ofy'our  readers  may  consider  them  m  curious.  The  first  \s 
from  a  Tract  against  Tyndale,  called  the  0o7ifutation  of  TyndaWs 
Answer^  The  author  of  Religio  Medici  somewhere  says,  "his 
conscience  would  give  him  the  lye,  if  she  should  say  that  he  absolutely 
detested  or  hated  any  essence  hut  the  DeviL**  Whether  Browne 
was  not  out  in  his  metaphvftics,  when  he  supposed  himself  capable 
of  hating,  that  is,  entertaining  a  personal  avcmion  to,  a  being  so 
abitracted,  or  such  a  Concrete  of  all  irreconcileable  abstractions 
rather,  as  usual! v  passes  for  the  meaning  of  that  name,  I  contend 
not ;  but  that  the  same  hatred  in  kind,  which  he  professed  against 
our  great  spiritual  enemy,  was  in  downright  earnest  cultivated  and 
defended  by  More  against  that  portentous  phenomenon  in  those 
times,  a  Heretic^  from  his  speeches  against  I^uther  and  Tyndale 
i^tinot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.     His  account  of  poor  Hytton 


'  To  some  foregone  Tract  of  More's,  of  which  I  have  lost  the  litle- 
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which  follows  (a  rcformado  priest  of  the  day)  is  penned  with  a  wit 
and  malice  hyper-satanic.  It  is  infiniteliy  oi verting  in  the  midst  of 
its  diabolism,  if  it  be  not  rather*  what  Coleridge  calls, 

Tod  widced  for  A  frnlile,  t<tO  foolish  for  a  tew. 

^' — **now  to  the  intent  that  ye  may  somewhat  see  what  good 
Christian  faith  Sir  Thomas  Hytton  was  of»  this  new  saint  of 
■Kndaie's  canonissation,  in  whose  burning  Tindale  so  gaily  glorieth, 
and  which  hath  his  holiday  so  now  appointed  to  hini,  that  St. 
Poly  carp  us  must  give  him  place  in  the  Calendar,  I  shall  soraewhat 
show  you  what  wholesome  heresies  tliis  holy  martyr  held.  First  ye 
shall  understand,  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  falling  to  Lu therms  sect, 
and  after  that  to  the  sect  of  Friar  Huskin  and  Zwingliu.s,  cast  off 
matins  and  mass,  and  all  divine  service,  and  so  became  an  apostle, 
sent  to  and  fro,  between  our  English  hereti<^  beyond  the  sea,  and 
such  m  were  here  at  home.  Now  hap[3ed  it  so^  that  after  he  had 
visited  here  his  holy  congregations  in  divers  corners  and  luskes 
lanes,  and  comforted  them  in  the  Lord  to  stand  stiff  with  the  tlevil 
in  their  errors  and  heresies,  m  he  was  going  back  again  at  Graves- 
end,  God  considering  the  great  labour  that  he  had  taken  already, 
and  determining  to  bring  hia  buaineaa  to  his  well-deserved  end, 
gave  him  suddenly  such  a  favour  and  so  great  a  grace  in  the 
visage,  that  every  man  that  beheld  him  took  him  for  a  thiif. 
For  whereas  there  had  been  certain  linen  clothes  pilfered  away 
that  were  bringing  on  an  hetlge,  and  Sir  Thomas  H>i;ton  was 
walking  not  far  off  suspiciously  in  the  meditation  of  his 
heresies  :  the  people  doubting  that  the  beggarly  knave  had  stolen 
the  clouts,  fell  in  question  with  him  and  searched  him,  and  m 
found  they  certain  letters  secretly  conveyed  in  his  coat,  written 
from  evangelical  brethren  hei*e  unto  the  evangelical  heretics  beyond 
the  ssea.  And  upon  those  letters  founden,  he  was  with  his  letters 
brought  before  the  most  Rev,  Father  in  God  the  iVrchbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  afterward  as  well  by  his  Lordship  as  by  the  Rev, 
Father  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  examined,  and  after  for  his  abamin- 
able  heresies  delivered  to  the  secular  hands  and  burned." 

What  follows  (from  the  same  Tract)  is  mildened  a  little  by  ihn 
introduction  of  the  name  of  Erasmus,  Morels  intimate  friend; 
though  by  the  sting  in  the  rear  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  it  wa» 
to  a  little  temporising  only^  and  to  some  thin  politic  partitions 
from  these  Reformers,  that  Erasmus  owed  his  exemption  frtim  the 
bitter  anathemas  More  had  in  store  for  them.  The  love  idmost 
make  the  hate  more  shocking  by  the  contra^it ! 

Then  he  (Tyndale)  asketh  me  why  I  have  not  contended 


with  Erasmus,  whom  he  calleth  my  darling,  of  all  this  long  while, 
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tianglating  of  this  word  ecelesia  into  this  word  congregatio, 
d  then  he  cometh  forth  with  his  feat  proiior  taunt,  that  I  favour 
in  of  likelihood  for  making  of  his  Book  of  MORIA  in  my  house. 
There  had  he  hit  me,  lo !  save  for  lack  of  a  little  salt.  I  have  not 
eon  tended  with  Erasmus  my  darling,  because  I  found  no  such 
naticioug  intent  with  Erasmus  my  darlings  as  I  find  with  Tyndale* 
^or  had  I  found  with  Erasmus  my  darling  the  shrewd  intent  and 
lurpose,  that  I  find  in  Tyndale,  Erasmus  my  darling  should  be  no 
sore  my  darling.  But  I  Hnd  in  Erasmus  my  darling,  that  he 
letesteth  and  abhoiTeth  the  en^ors  and  heresies,  that  Tyndale 
plainly  teachetb  and  abide th  by^  and  therefore  Erasmus  my  darling 
ihall  be  my  dear  darling  still.  And  surely  if  Tyndale  had  either 
lever  taught  them,  or  yet  had  the  grace  to  revoke  them,  then  should 
tyndale  be  my  dear  darling  too.  But  while  he  holdeth  auch 
leresies  still,  I  cannot  take  for  my  darhng  him  that  the  devil 
mketh  for  his  darling," 

The  next  extract  is  from  a  **  Dialogue  concerning  Heresies,"  and 
las  always  struck  me  as  a  master-piece  of  eloquent  logic,  and  some- 
iiing  in  the  manner  of  Burke,  when  he  is  stripping  a  sophism 
vphistically ;  as  he  treats  Paine»  and  others  passim, 

"And  not  to  be  of  the  foolish  mind  that  Luther  is,  which 

rished  in  a  sermon  of  his,  that  he  had  in  his  hand  all  the  pieces  of 
he  holy  cross,  and  saith  that,  if  he  fio  had*  he  would  throw 
hein  there  as  never  sun  should  shine  on  them.  And  for  what 
rorshipful  reason  would  the  wretch  do  such  villainy  to  the  cross 
if  Christ?  because,  as  he  saith,  that  there  i»  m  much  gold  now 
lestowed  aliout  the  garnishing  of  the  pieces  of  the  cross,  that  there 
I  none  left  for  poor  folk.  Is  not  this  an  high  reason  ?  as  though 
U  the  gold,  that  is  now  bestowed  about  the  pieces  of  the  holy 
m»f  would  not  have  failed  to  have  been  given  to  poor  men,  if 
hey  had  not  been  bestowed  about  the  garnishing  of  the  cross, 
knd  as  though  there  were  nothing  lost,  but  that  is  bestowed  about 
2hrist*s  cross.  Take  all  the  gold,  that  is  spent  about  all  the  piet:ea 
rf  Christ's  cross  through  Christendom  (albeit  many  a  good  Christen 
rince,  and  other  gootJly  people,  hath  honourably  garnished  many 
iecm  thereof)^  yet,  if  all  the  gold  were  gathered  together,  it  would 
pp^ir  a  poor  portion,  in  comparison  of  the  gold  that  is  bestowed 
\poTi  cups.  What  speak  we  of  cups  ?  in  which  the  goldj  albeit  that 
t  be  not  given  to  poor  men,  yet  is  it  savedj  and  may  be  given  in 
isns  when  men  will,  which  they  never  will ;  how  small  a  portion, 
men  we^  were  the  gold  about  all  the  pieces  of  Christ's  cross,  if  it 
pere  compared  with  the  gold  tiiat  is  quite  cast  away  about  the 
littiBg  of  knives,  swords,  spurs,  arras,  and  painted  clothes :  and 
aa    though    these  things   could    not   consume  gold  faiit  enough) 
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the  gilting  of  posts,  and  whole  roofs,  not  only  in  palaces  of  prinoei 
and  great  prelates,  but  also  many  right  mean  men's  houses,  Ajjd 
j'et,  among  all  these  things^  could  Luther  spy  no  gold  that  griev- 
ovsly  glittered  in  Kia  bleared  eyes^  but  only  about  the  cttm 
of  Christ, — For  that  gold,  if  it  were  thence,  the  wise  man  weeneth, 
it  would  be  straight  given  to  poor  men,  and  that  where  he  daily 
»ee\h,  that  Buch  as  have  their  purse  full  of  gold,  give  to  the  poor 
not  one  piece  thereof;  but,  if  they  give  ought,  they  ransa4:;k  the 
bottom  among  all  the  gold,  to  seek  out  here  an  halfpenny,  or  ^n 
his  counirii  a  bra»S4*  penny  whereof  four  make  a  farthing:  mx^h 
goodly  causes  find  tkey,  that  -pretend  holiness  for  the  colour  of 
their  cloaked  heresies"     [Book  I.,  Chapter  2,] 

I  subjoin  from  the  same  '*  Dialogue'*  More's  cunning  defence  of 
Miracles  done  at  Saints*  shrines,  on  Pilgrimages,  &c,  all  which  he 
defends,  as  he  was  bound  by  holy  church  to  do,  most  stoutly.  The 
manner  of  it  is  arch  and  surprising,  and  the  narration  infinitely 
naive;  the  matter  is  the  old  fallacy  of  confounding  miraele&  (things 
happening  out  of  nature)  with  natural  things,  the  grounds  of  which 
we  cannot  explain.  In  this  sense  every  thing  is  a  miracle,  and 
nothing  is. 

- — — *' And  first  if  men  should  tell  you,  that  they  saw  before  an 
image  of  the  crucifix  a  dead  man  raised  to  life,  ye  would  much 
marvel  thereof,  and  so  might  ye  well ;  yet  could  I  tell  you  some- 
what that  I  have  seen  myself,  that  methinketh  as  great  marvel, 
but  I  have  no  lust  to  tell  you,  because  that  ye  be  so  circumspect 
and  ware  in  belief  of  any  miracles,  that  ye  would  not  believe  it  for 
me,  but  mistrust  me  for  it. 

"Nay,  Sir  (quod  ho),  in  good  faith,  if  a  thing  seemed  to  mt 
never  so  far  unlikely,  yet  if  ye  would  earnestly  say  that  yourself 
have  seen  it,  1  neither  would  nor  could  mistrust  it, 

*'  Well  (ciuod  I),  then  ye  may  make  me  the  bolder  to  tell  ye. 
And  yet  will  I  tell  you  nothing,  but  that  T  would,  if  need  were, 
find  you  good  witness  to  prove  it. 

"  it  shall  not  need,  Sir  (quod  he),  but  I  beseech  you  let  me  hear  it, 

**  Forsooth  (quod  I),  because  we  speak  of  a  man  raise<l  fnim 
death  to  life.  There  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Wal- 
brook,  in  London,  where  I  dwelled  before  I  come  to  Chelstth,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  which  are  yet  quick  and  quething,  and  youni; 
were  they  both.  The  eldest  I  am  sure  passeth  not  twenty- four.  It 
happed  them,  as  doth  among  folk,  the  one  to  cast  the  mind  to  the 
other.  And  after  many  leU,  for  the  maiden's  mother  was  much 
against  it,  at  last  they  came  together,  and  were  married  in  St 
Stephen's  church,  which  is  not  greatly  famous  for  any  miracles, 
but  yet  yearly  on  St.  Stephen's  day  it  is  somewhat  sought  unto 
and  visited  with  folk's  devotion.     But  now  short  tale  to  make, 
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^is  young  woman  (as  niatiner  is  in  brides  ye  wot  well)  was  at 
night  brought  to  lied  with  honest  women.  And  then  after  that 
•went  the  bridegrt>om  to  bed,  and  every  l>ody  went  their  waysn  and 
left  them  twain  there  alone.  And  the  same  nighty  yet  abide  let 
me  not  He,  now  in  faith  to  say  the  truth  I  am  not  very  sure  of  the 
time,  but  surely  as  it  appeared  afterward,  it  was  of  likelihood  the 
iame  night,  or  some  other  tiine  soon  after,  except  it  happened  a 
little  before. 

"  No  foi"ce  for  the  time  (quod  he). 

"Truth  (quod  I),  and  as  far  the  matter,  all  the  parish  will 
testify  for  truth,  the  woman  was  known  for  so  honest.  But  for  the 
conclusion,  the  seed  of  them  twain  turned  in  the  woman's  body, 
first  into  blood,  and  after  into  shape  of  manchild.  And  then 
'Waxed  quick,  and  she  great  there  with.  And  was  within  the  year 
delivered  of  a  fair  boy,  and  forsooth  it  was  not  then  (for  1  saw  it 
myself)  passing  the  length  of  a  foot.  And  I  am  sure  he  has  grown 
310W  an  inch  longer  than  I. 

"  How  long  is  it  ago  ?  (quod  he). 

'*  By  my  faith  (quod  I)  alxiut  twenty -one  years. 

**Tush  I  (quod  he),  this  is  a  worthy  miracle  i 

**  In  good  faith  (quod  I),  never  wist  I  that  any  man  could  tell 
^Ihat  he  had  any  other  beginning.  And  methinketh  that  this  is  as 
jgreat  a  miracle  m  the  raising  of  aHead  man."    [Book  L,  Chapter  10.] 

Diabolical  Possession  was  a  rag  of  the  old  abomination,  which 
'this  Contunder  of  Heresies  thought  himself  obliged  no  le^s  to  wrap 
tightly  about  the  loins  of  hh  faith,  than  any  of  the  splendiorea 
panni  of  the  old  red  Harlot,  But  (read  with  allowance  for  the  belief 
<>f  the  times)  the  narrative  will  be  found  affecting,  particularly  in 
iWh&t  relates  to  the  parents  of  the  damnel^  "rich,  and  st>re  abashed/* 

"Amongst  which  (true  jniracles)  I  durnt  boldly  tell  you 

Jfor  one,  the  wonderful  work  of  God,  that  was  within  these  few 
years  wrought,  in  the  hous^of  a  right  worshipful  knight.  Sir  Hoger 
'Wentworth,  upon  divers  of  his  children,  and  specially  one  of  his 
slaughters,  a  very  fair  young  gentlewoman  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
in  marvellous  manner  vexed  and  tormented  by  our  ghostly  enemy 
the  devil,  her  mind  alienated  and  raving  with  despising  and  bias- 
iphemy  of  God,  and  hatred  of  all  hallowed  things,  with  knowledge 
And  perceiving  of  the  hallowed  from  the  unhallowed,  all  were  she 
jiothing  warned  thereof  And  after  that  moved  in  her  own  mind, 
msid  moninhed  by  the  will  of  God,  to  go  to  our  Lady  of  Ippis* 
-witche.  In  the  way  of  which  pilgrimage^  she  prophesied  and  told 
nmnv  things  done  and  said  at  the  same  time  in  other  places,  which 
were  pruved  true^  and  many  things  said,  lying  in  her  trance,  of 
ek  wisdom  and  learning,  that  right  cunning  men  highly  marvelled 
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to  hear  of  so  yoimg  an  unlearned  niaiden,  ^hen  herself  wist  not 
what  she  said,  such  things  uttered  and  spoken,  as  well  leAmed 
men  might  have  misled  with  a  long  study,  and  finally  being 
brought  and  laid  before  the  Image  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  waA  there 
in  the  sight  of  many  worshipful  people  so  grievously  torment^ 
and  in  face,  eyen»  look  and  countenance,  so  griesly  changed,  and 
her  mouth  drawn  aside,  and  her  even  kid  out  upon  her  cheeb, 
that  it  was  a  terrible  sight  to  behold.  And  after  many  marveilou& 
things  at  the  s^mie  time  shewed  upon  divers  persons  by  the  devil 
through  God*s  sufferance,  as  well  all  the  remnant  as  the  maiden 
herselfj  in  the  presence  of  all  the  company»  restored  to  their  good 
state  perfectly  cured  and  suddenly*  And  in  this  matter  no  pretest 
of  begging,  no  MU^picion  of  feigning  ?  no  possibility  of  counkr- 
feiting,  no  si  ui  pi  en  ess  in  the  seers,  her  fattier  and  mother  right 
honourable  and  rich,  sore  abashed  to  see  such  chances  in  their 
ekildren^  the  witnesses  great  numt)er,  and  many  of  great  worshtp, 
wisdom  and  good  experience,  the  nmid  herself  too  young  to  feign 
[and  the  fashion  itself  too  strange  for  any  man  to  feign], 
and  the  end  of  the  matter  virtuous,  the  virgm  so  moved  in  her 
mind  with  the  miracle,  that  she  forthwith  for  aught  her  father 
oould  do,  forsook  tlie  world,  and  professed  religion  in  a  very  good 
and  godly  company  at  the  Mynoresse,  where  she  hath  lived  well 
and  grat'iously  ever  since,"     [Book  1,,  Chapter  16.] 

I  shall  trouble  you  with  one  Excerpt  more,  from  a  "Dialogue  of 
Comfort  against  Tribulation ;  '*  because  the  style  of  it  is  solemn 
and  weighty  ;  and  because  it  was  written  by  More  in  his  bst 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  preparatory  to  his  sentence,  After 
witnessing  his  treatment  of  Sir  John  Hytton,  and  his  brethren,  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  mitigate  some  of  our  remorse,  that  More  shoukl 
have  suffered  death  himself  for  conscience  sake.  The  reader  will 
not  do  this  passage  justice,  if  he  do  not  read  it  as  part  of  & 
sermon  ;  and  as  putting  himself  into  the  feelings  of  an  auditory  of 
More's  Creed  and  Times. 

*'But  some    men    now    when   this   ail  ling  of  God  [any 

tribulation]  causeth  them  to  be  sad,  they  be  loth  to  leave  Uieir 
sinful  lustH  that  hang  in  their  hearts,  and  specially  if  they  have 
any  such  kind  of  living,  a^  they  must  needs  leave  o%  or  fall 
deeper  in  sin  :  or  if  they  have  done  so  many  great  wrongs 
that  they  have  many  'mends  to  make,  that  must  (if  they  follow 
God)  'minish  much  their  money,  then  are  these  (oiks  (alas) 
woefully  be  wrapped,  for  God  prick  eth  upon  them  of  his  great  good- 
ness still,  and  the  grief  of  this  great  pang  pincheth  them  at  the 
heart,  and  of  wickedness  they  wTy  away,  and  fro  this  tribulation 
they  turn  to  their  flesh  for  help,  and  labour  to  shake  ofl^this  thought, 
antl  then  they  mend  their  pillow,  and  lay  their  head  softer,  and 
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issaj  to  sleep ;  and  when  that  will  not  be,  then  they  find  a  talk 
while  with  them  tliat  lie  by  them.    If  that  cannot  be  neither,  then 
they  lie  and   long  for  day,  and  then  get  them  forth  about  their 
orldly  wretchedness,  the  matter  of  their  prosperity,  the  self-same 
nful  things  with  whicli  they  displease  God  most,  and  at  length 
irith  many  times  using  this  manner,  God  utterly  caste th  them  off. 
^Ltid  then  they  set  nought  neither  by  God  nor  DeviL  *  *  *  ButaJas! 
irhen  death  Cometh,  then  cometh  again  their  sorrow,  then  will  no 
loft  bed  serve,  nor  no  company  make  him  merry,  then  mmi  he  leave 
outward  worship  and  comfort  of  his  glory^  and  lie  panting  in  his 
as  if  he  were  on  a  pine-bank,  then  cometh  his  fear  of  his  evil 
and  his  dreadful  death.      Then  cometh  the  torment,  his  cum- 
bered conscience  and  fear  of  his  heavy  judgment.      Then  the  devii 
idraweth  him  to  despair  with  imagination  of  hell,  and  suffereth  him 
Hot  then  to  take  it  for  a  fable.      And  yet  if  he  do,  then  findeth  it 
the  wretch  no  fable.  •  *  *  Some  have  I  seen  even  in  their  last  RJck- 
D^ffi  set  up  in  their  death-bed  underpropped  with  piJlowg,  take  their 
klay-feJlowB  to  them,  and  comfoi't  themselves  with  canls,  and  this 
Jiev  said  did  ease  them  well  to  put  fantasies  out  of  their  heads ; 
nd  what  fantasies  trow  you  ?  such  as  I  told  you  right  now  of,  their 
wn  lewd  life  and  peril  of  their  soul,  of  heaven  and  of  hell  that 
rked  them  to  think  of,  and  therefore  cast  it  out  with  cards'  play  as 
mg  as  ever  they  might,  till  the  pure  pangs  of  death  pulled  their 
reart  fro  their  play,  and  put  them  in  the  case  they  could  not  reckon 
their  game.     And  then  left  them  their  gamcnera,  and  slily  slunk 
|way^  and  long  was  it  not  ere  they  galped  up  the  ghost.    And  what 
ipme  they  came  then  to,  that  God  kuoweth  and  not  L     I  pray 
God  it  were  good,  but  I  fear  it  very  sore." 

♦  •  ♦  ♦ 
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Sackville-strskt,  25 14  March  ^  tSai. 

MR.  EDITOR, — A  correspondent  in  your  la^t  Number,^ 
ble$i»es  his  stars,  that  he  was  never  yet  in  the  pillory;  and, 
*ith  a  confidence  which  the  uncertainty  of  mortal  accidents  but 
*M!tiy  justifies,  goes  on  to  predict  that  he  never  shall  be.     Twelve 
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years  ago,  had  a  Sibyl  prophesied  to  tne,  that  I  should  live  to  he 
set  in  a  worse  place,  I  i^hould  have  struck  her  for  a  lying  beldam. 
There  are  degradations  below  that  which  he  speaks  of, 

I  come  of  a  good  stock,  Mr,  Editor.  The  Delamores  are  a  race 
singularly  tenacious  of  their  honour ;  men  who,  in  the  language  of 
Edmund  Burke,  feel  a  stain  like  a  wound.  My  grand  uncle  died 
of  a  fit  of  the  suUens  for  the  disgrace  of  a  pubHc  whipping  at 
Westminster.  He  had  not  then  attained  his  fourteen tJi  year. 
Would  I  had  died  young  I 

For  more  than  five  centurien,  the  current  of  our  blood  hath 
flowefl  unimpcachably.     And  must  it  stagnate  now  ? 

Can  a  family  be  tainted  backwards?- — can  posterity  purchase  dis- 
grace for  their  progenitors  ?— or  doth  it  derogate  from  the  great 
Walter  of  our  name,  who  received  the  sword  of  knighthood  in 
Cress y  field,  that  one  of   his  descendants  once  ^te   •    • 


«      9     * 


•    «    * 


#     •  > 


Can  an  honour*  fairly  achieved  in  quinto  Edwardi  Tertii,  be 
reversed  by  a  slip  in  quin^uagesimo  Qeorgii  Tertii  ? — how  stands 
the  law  ? — what  dictum  doth  tbe  college  deliver  ?~0  Clarendeux  I 
O  Norroy ! 

Can  a  reputation,  gained  by  hard  watch ings  on  the  cold  ground, 
in  a  suit  of  maiJ,  lie  impeached  by  hard  watchings  on  the  cold 
ground  in  other  cipcumstances — was  the  endurance  equal  ?^ — why  i« 
the  guerdon  so  disproportionate? 

A  pricait  mediated  the  random  of  the  too  valorous  Re^nald,  of 
our  house,  captived  in  Lord  Talbot^s  battles.  It  was  a  clei^maiit 
who  by  his  intercession  abridged  tbe  period  of  my  durance. 

Have  you  touched  at  my  wrongs  yet,  Mr.  Editor? — or  must  I  be 
explicit  as  to  my  grievance  ? 

Hush,  my  heedless  tongue. 

Something  bids  me—'*  Delamore,  be  ingenuous.'' 

Once  then,  and  only  once 

Star  of  my  nativity,  hide  beneath  a  cloud,  while  1  reveal  it  I 

Ancestors  of  Delamore,  lie  low  in  your  wormy  beds,  that  do 
posthumous  hearing  catch  a  sound  I 

Let  no  eye  look  over  thee,  while  thou  sbalt  peruse  it,  reader! 

Once 

these  legs,  with  Kent  in  the  play,  though  for  far  less  ennobling 
considerations,  did  wear  "cruel  garters." 

Yet  I  protest  it  was  but  for  a  thing  of  nought^ — a  fault  of  youths 
and  warmer  blood^ — a  calendary  inadvertence  I  may  call  it— pr 
rather  a  temporary  obliviousness  of  the  day  of  the  week — ^timijig 
my  Batumalia  amiss, 

Streets  of  Bamet,  infamous  for  civil  broils,  ye  saw  my  shame !^ 
did  not  your  Red  Hose  rise  again  to  dye  my  burning  cheek  ? 
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It  was  bat  for  &  pair  of  minuteB,  or  so — yet  I  feel,  I  feel^  thmt 

the  gentry  of  the  Delamores  is  extiDgubhed  for  even 

Try  to  forget  it>  reader, 

(Signed)       Heney  Feancib  Veee  HAnaiNGTOK  Delamo&e, 


THE    GENTLE    GIANTESS 


(182S) 

THE  widow  B)acket»  of  Oxford,  is  the  largest  female  I  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  beholding*  There  may  be  her  parallel 
iipOQ  the  earth,  bat  surely  I  never  saw  it.  I  take  her  to  be  lineaUy 
deioended  from  the  maid's  aunt  of  Brainford,  who  caused  Master 
Ford  such  unea^siness.  She  hath  Atlantean  shoulders ;  and,  aa 
«he  stoopeth  in  her  gait — with  as  few  offences  to  answer  for  in 
he^  own  particular  as  any  of  Eve^s  daughters— her  back  seems 
broad  enough  to  bear  the  biaine  of  all  the  peccadillos  that  have 
been  committed  since  Adam.  She  girdeth  her  waist — or  what  she 
if  pleased  to  esteem  as  such — ^nearly  up  to  her  shoulders,  from  be- 
neath which,  that  huge  dorsal  expanse,  in  mountainous  declivity, 
e merge th.  Respect  for  her  alone  preventeth  the  idle  boys,  who 
follow  her  about  in  shoals,  whenever  she  cometh  abroad,  from 
getting  up  and  ridtng, — But  her  presence  infallibly  commands  a 
reverence.  She  is  indeed,  as  the  Americans  would  express  it^  some- 
thing awful.  Her  person  is  a  burthen  to  herself,  no  less  than  to 
the  ground  which  bears  her.  To  her  mighty  bone,  she  hath  a 
phiffijjtude  withal,  which  makes  the  depth  of  winter  to  her  the  most 
desirable  ^»eason.  Her  distress  in  the  warmer  solstice  is  pitiable. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  she  usually  renteth  a 
cool  cellar,  where  ices  are  kept,  whereinto  she  descendeth  when 
Sinus  rageth.  She  dates  from  a  hot  Thursday — some  twenty -five 
yevi^  Ag^*  ^^^  apartment  in  summer  is  pervious  to  the  four  winds. 
Two  doors»  in  north  and  south  direction,  and  two  windows,  fronting 
the  nmug  and  the  setting  sun,  never  closed,  from  every  cardinal 
point,  catch  the  contributory  breezes.  She  loves  to  enjoy  what 
flhc  calls  a  quadruple  draught.  That  must  be  a  shrewd  zephyr, 
that  can  escape  her.  I  owe  a  painful  face-ach,  which  oppresses  me 
at  this  moment,  to  a  cold  caught,  sitting  by  her,  one  day  in  last 
July,  at  this  receipt  of  coolness.  Her  fan  in  ordinary  resembleth 
a  bann^  spread,  which  she  keepeth  continually  on  the   aktt  tjo 
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detect  the  least  brees^.  She  poss^seth  an  active  and  gaddm^r 
mind,  totally  incommeiisurate  with  her  person.  No  one  delightetli 
more  than  herself  in  country  exercises  and  pastimes.  I  have  passed 
many  an  agreeable  holiday  with  her  in  her  favourite  park  at 
Woodstock.  She  performs  her  part  in  these  delightful  ambula- 
tory excursions  by  the  aid  of  a  portable  garden  chair.  She  setteth 
out  with  you  at  a  fair  foot  gallop,  which  she  keepeth  up  till  you 
are  both  well  breathed,  ana  then  she  reposeth  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then  she  is  up  a^ain,  for  a  hundred  pacess  or  so,  and  again  resteth 
— her  movement^  on  these  sprightly  occasions,  being  something  be- 
tween walking  and  flying.  Her  great  weight  seemeth  to  propel  her 
forward,  oj^trich-foshion.  In  this  kind  of  relieved  marching  I  have 
travei"sed  with  her  many  scores  of  acr^  on  these  well -wooded  and  well- 
watered  domains.  Her  delight  at  Oxford  is  in  the  public  walkfi  and 
gardens,  where,  when  the  weather  ii^  not  too  oppressive^  she  passeth 
much  of  her  valuable  time.  There  is  a  bench  at  Maucllin»  or  rather, 
situated  between  the  frontiers  of  that  and  *****  *'s  college 
—some  litigation  latterly,  about  repairs,  has  vested  the  property  of  it 
ihmlly  in  •  *  •  •  •  •'s— where  at  the  hour  of  noon  she  is  ordinarily 
to  be  found  sitting — so  she  calls  it  by  courtesy — but  in  fact,  press* 
ing  and  breaking  of  it  down  with  her  enomioos  settlement ;  as  both 
those  Foundations,  who,  however,  aj-e  good-natured  enough  to  wink 
at  it,  have  found,  I  believe,  to  their  cost.  Here  she  taketh  the 
fresh  air,  principally  at  vacation  times,  when  the  walks  are  freest 
from  interruption  of  the  younger  fi*y  of  students.  Here  she  pasaeth 
her  idle  hours^  not  idly,  but  generally  accompanied  with  a  book — 
blest  if  she  can  but  intercept  some  resident  Fellow  (as  usually  there 
are  some  of  that  brood  left  behind  at  these  periods) ;  or  stray 
Master  of  Arts  (to  most  of  them  she  is  better  known  than  their 
dinner  bell) ;  with  whom  she  may  e^infer  upon  any  curious  topic  of 
literature,  I  have  seen  these  shy  gownsmen,  who  truly  set  out  « 
very  slight  value  upon  female  conversation,  cast  a  hawk's  eye  upon 
her  from  the  length  of  Maudlin  grove,  and  warily  glide  off  mto 
another  walk— true  monks  as  they  are,  and  ungently  neglecting 
the  dehcacies  of  her  polished  converse,  for  their  own  perverse  and 
uncomm  unicating  solitariness !  Within  doors  her  principal  di veTBion 
is  music,  vocal  a^id  instrumental,  in  both  which  she  is  no  mean  pro- 
fessor. Her  voice  is  wonderfully  fine;  but  till  I  got  used  to  it, 
I  confess  it  staggered  me.  It  is  for  all  the  world  like  that  of  a 
piping  bulfinch,  while  from  her  size  and  stature  you  would  expect 
notes  to  drown  the  deep  organ.  The  shake,  which  most  fine  mngmn 
reserve  for  the  close  or  aidencCj  by  some  unaccountable  flexibility, 
or  tremulousness  of  pipe,  she  carrieth  quite  through  the  composi- 
tion; so  that  her  ttme^  to  a  common  air  or  ballad,  keeps  double 
motion,  like  the  earth — running  the  primary  circuit  of  the  tuDe, 
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and  »tiU  revolving  upoD  its  own  axis.  The  effect,  as  I  said  before, 
whea  you  are  useH  to  it,  is  as  agreeable  as  it  is  altogether  new  and 
fturpming.  The  spacious  apartment  of  her  outward  frame  lodgeth 
m  mml  in  all  respects  disproportionate.  Of  more  than  mortal  make^ 
she  evinceth  withal  a  trembling  sens^ibility^  a  yielding  inHrmity  of 
purpose,  a  ouick  susceptibility  to  reproach,  and  all  the  train  of 
diffident  and  blushing  virtues,  which  for  their  habitation  usually 
seek  out  a  feeble  frame,  an  attenuated  and  meagre  constitution. 
With  more  than  man's  bulk,  her  humours  and  occupations  are 
eminently  feminine.  She  sighs^ being  six  foot  high.  She  Ian* 
guisheth — being  two  feet  wide.  She  worketh  slender  sprigs  upon 
the  delicate  muslin — her  fingers  being  capable  of  moulding  a 
Colossus.  She  sippeth  her  wine  out  of  her  glass  daintily — ^her 
capacity  being  that  of  a  tun  of  Heidelburg.  She  goeth  mincingly 
with  those  feet  of  hers — whose  solidity  need  not  fear  the  black  ox  » 
pressure.  Softest,  ami  largest  of  thy  sex,  adieu  1  by  what  parting 
attribute  may  I  salute  thee — last  and  best  of  tSe  Titanesses— 
Ogr^s,  fed  with  milk  instead  of  blood — not  least,  or  least  hand- 
«ome»  among  Oxford's  stately  structures— Oxford,  who,  in  its 
deadest  time  of  vacation,  can  never  properly  be  said  to  be 
empty,  having  thee  to  fill  it* 


-ETTER  TO  AN  OLD  GENTLEMAN  WHOSE  EDUCA- 
TION HAS  BEEN  NEGLECTED 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine 
(1823) 

DEAR  SIR, — I  send  you  a  bantering  Epistle  to  an  Old  Gentle- 
man whose  Education  is  aupposed  to  have  been  Neglected. 
Of  course,  it  was  suggested  by  some  Letters  of  your  admirable 
Opium-Eater;  the  discontinuance  of  which  has  cau^ied  so  much 
regret  to  myself  in  common  with  most  of  your  readers.  You  will 
do  me  injustice  by  supposing,  that  in  the  remotest  degree  it  was 
my  intention  to  ridicule  those  Papers.  The  fact  is,  the  most  serious 
things  may  give  rise  to  an  innocent  burlesque ;  and  the  more  serious 
they  are,  the  fitter  they  liecoinc  for  that  purpose.  It  ia  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  Charles  Cotton  did  not  entertain  a  very  high  regard 
for  Virgil^  notwithstanding  he  travestied  that  Poet.     Yourself  can 
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testify  the  deep  respect  I  have  always  held  for  the  profound  leam* 
iDg  and  penetrating  genius  of  our  friend.  Nothing  upon  earth 
would  give  me  ^eater  pleasure  than  to  find  that  he  has  not  lo«t 
sight  01  his  entertaining  and  instructive  purpose, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  and  his  sincerely ^ 

Elia. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^The  question  which  you  have  done  rae  the  honour 
to  propose  to  me,  through  the  medium  of  our  common  friend  Mr. 
Griei'son,  I  .Hhall  endeavour  to  answer  with  as  much  exactness  as  a 
limited  observation  and  experience  can  warrant. 

You  ask — or  rather,  Mr.  Grierson  in  his  own  interesting  language 
asks  for  you—**  Whether  a  perfion  at  the  age  of  sixtj-thi*ee,  with 
no  more  proficiency  than  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  most  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  Enghsh  alphabet  at  first  sight  amounts  to,  by  dint  of 
per^ieveriiig  application,  and  good  masters,— a  docile  and  ingenuous 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  always  pre -ss opposed — ^may 
hope  to  arrive,  within  a  presumable  numl>er  of  years,  at  that  degree 
of  attainments,  which  shall  entitle  the  possessor  to  the  character^ 
which  you  are  on  so  many  accounts  justly  desirous  of  acquiring,  of 
a  learned  man/* 

This  is  fairly  and  candidly  stated, — only  I  could  wish  that  on 
one  point  you  had  been  a  little  more  explicit.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  by  a  '*  knowledge  of  the  alphabetic 
characters,"  you  confine  your  meaning  to  the  single  powers  only, 
as  you  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  diphthongs,  and  harder 
combinations. 

Why  truly,  Sir,  when  I  consider  the  vast  circle  of  ^ence» — it  if 
not  here  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with  the  distinction  between 
learning  and  science^ — which  a  man  must  be  understood  to  have 
made  tne  tour  of  in  these  days^  before  the  world  will  be  willing  to 
concede  to  him  the  title  which  you  aspire  to,  I  ara  almost  disposed 
to  reply  to  your  inquiry  by  a  direct  answer  in  the  negative. 

However,  where  all  cannot  be  compassed,  a  great  deal  that  is 
b-uly  valuable  may  be  accomplished.  I  am  unwilling  to  throw  out 
any  remarks  that  should  have  a  tendency  to  damp  a  hopeful  genius ; 
but  I  must  not  in  fairness  conceal  from  you,  that  you  have  much  to 
do.  The  consciousness  of  difficulty  is  sometimes  a  spur  to  exer- 
tion. Rome^ — or  rather,  my  dear  Sir,  to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  a  place,  as  yet  more  familiar  to  you— Rumford — Rumford— was 
not  built  in  a  day. 

Your  mind  as  yet,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  is  in  the  state  of  a 
iheet  of  white  paper.  We  must  not  blot  or  blur  it  over  too  hastily. 
Or,  to  use  an  opposite  simile,  it  is  like  a  piece  of  parchment  all  be- 
scrawled  and  be-scribbled  over  with  characters  of  no  sense  or  import. 
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wliich  we  must  carefully  enise  and  remove,  before  we  can  mftke  way 
for  the  authentic  chamcters  or  impresseis,  which  are  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead  by  the  corrective  hand  of  science. 

Your  mind,  my  dear  Sir,  again  resembles  that  same  parchment, 
which  we  will  suppose  a  little  hartlened  by  time  and  disuse.  We 
mav  apply  tlie  characters,  but  are  we  sure  that  the  ink  will  sink  ? 

Vou  are  in  the  condition  of  a  traveller,  that  has  all  his  journey 
to  begin.  And  again,  you  are  worse  off'  than  the  traveller  which  I 
have  supposed — for  you  have  already  k>»t  your  way. 

You  have  much  to  learn,  which  you  have  never  been  taught ; 
and  more^  1  fear,  to  unlearn,  which  you  have  been  taught  errone- 
ously. You  have  hitherto,  I  dare  say,  imagined,  that  the  »un 
moves  round  the  earth.  When  you  shall  have  mastered  the  true 
solar  system,  you  will  have  quite  a  different  theory  upon  that  point, 
1  assure  you,  I  mention  but  this  instance.  Your  own  experience, 
as  knowledge  atlvances,  will  furnish  you  with  many  para  I  i  els. 

{  can  scarcely  approve  of  the  intention,  which  Mr.  Grierson  in- 
forms me  you  had  c*mteni plated,  of  enterintr  youraelf  at  a  common 
seminary,  and  working  your  way  up  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
forms  with  the  children,  I  see  more  to  admire  in  the  modesty,  than 
in  the  expediency,  of  such  a  resolution.  I  own  I  cannot  reconcile 
myself  to  the  spectacle  of  a  gentleman  at  your  time  of  life  f^e&ted^ 
as  must  be  your  case  at  first,  below  a  Tyro  of  four  or  five — for  at 
that  earlv  age  the  rudiments  of  education  usually  commence  in  this 
country.  I  doubt  whether  more  might  not  l>e  lost  in  the  point  of 
fitness,  than  would  be  gained  in  the  advantages  which  you  propose 
to  yourself  by  this  scheme. 

You  say,  you  ntand  in  need  of  emulation  ;  that  this  incitement  w 
no  where  to  be  had  but  at  a  pubhc  iiichool ;  that  you  should  be 
more  sensible  of  your  progress  by  comparing  it  with  the  daily  pro- 
gre^  of  thotte  around  you.  But  have  you  considered  the  nature  of 
emulation  ;  and  how  it  is  sustained  at  those  tender  years,  which 
you  would  have  to  come  in  competition  with  p  I  am  alraid  you 
are  dreaming  of  academic  prizes  and  distinctions.  Alas  1  in  the 
university,  for  which  you  are  preparing,  the  highest  medal  would 
be  a  silver  penny,  and  you  must  graduate  in  nuts  and  oranges. 

1  know  that  Peter,  the  Great  Czar — or  Emperor — of  Muscovy^ 
submitted  himsjelf  to  the  discipline  of  a  dock -yard  at  Deptford, 
that  he  might  leiirn,  and  convey  to  hi«  countrymen,  the  noble  art 
of  shipbuilding.  You  are  old  enough  to  remember  him^  or  at  least 
to  talK  about  him.  I  call  to  mind  also  other  great  princes,  who, 
to  instruct  themselves  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  war,  and  set 
an  example  of  subordination  to  their  subjects,  have  condescended 
to  enrol  themselves  as  private  soldiers;  and,  passing  through  the 
MKce^ive  ranks  of  corporalj   quarter* master,  and   the  rest,   have 
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served  their  way  up  to  the  station,  at  which  most  princes  are  will- 
ing enough  to  set  out — of  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  over 
their  own  forces*  But — -besides  that  there  is  often  times  g^reat  sham 
and  pretence  in  their  show  of  mock  humility — the  competition 
which  they  stooped  to  was  with  their  co-evakj  however  inferior  to 
them  in  birth.  Between  ages  so  very  disparate,  as  those  which 
you  contemplate,  1  fear  thei-e  can  no  salutary  emulation  subsist. 

Again,  in  the  other  alternative^  could  you  submit  to  the  ordinary 
reproofs  and  disciphne  of  a  day-school  ?  Could  you  bear  to  he 
corrected  for  your  faults?  Or  how  would  it  look  to  see  vou  put 
to  stand,  as  must  be  the  case  sometimes,  in  a  comer  ? 

I  am  airaid  the  idea  of  a  public  school  in  your  circumstances 
must  be  given  up. 

But  is  it  impossible,  my  dear  Sir^  to  find  some  person  of  your 
own  age^if  of  the  other  sex,  the  more  agreeable  perhaps^ whose 
information,  like  your  own,  has  rather  laggetl  behind  their  years, 
who  should  l>e  willing  to  set  out  from  the  same  point  with  yout^lt 
to  undergo  the  same  tasks — ^thus  at  once  inciting  and  sweetening 
each  other's  labours  in  a  sort  of  friendly  rivalry.  Such  a  one,  I 
think,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  some  of  the  western  parts 
of  this  island— ^a bout  I>artmoor  for  instance. 

Or  what  if,  from  your  own  estate — that  estate  which^  tuiei- 
pectetUy  acquired  so  late  in  life,  has  inspired  into  you  this  generous 
thirst  after  knowledge,  you  were  to  select  some  elderly  peasant, 
that  might  best  be  spfired  from  the  land  ?  to  come  and  begin  hlft 
education  with  you,  that  you  might  till,  as  it  were,  your  minds 
together— one,  whose  heavier  progress  might  invite,  without  a  fear 
of  discouraging,  your  emulation  ?  We  might  then  see- — starting 
from  an  equal  post — the  difference  of  tlie  clownish  and  the  gentle 
blood. 

A  private  education  then,  or  such  a  one  as  1  have  been  describ- 
ing, being  detennincd  on,  we  must  in  the  next  place  look  out  for 
a  preceptor : — for  it  will  be  some  time  before  either  of  you,  left  to 
yourselves,  will  be  able  to  assist  the  other  to  any  great  purpose  in 
his  studies. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  if  in  describing  such  a  tutor  as  I  have 
imagined  for  you,  I  use  a  style  a  little  above  the  familiar  one  in 
which  i  have  hitherto  chosen  to  address  you,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  must  be  my  apology.  IHjfficile  est  d»  scientida  inseienUt 
loqiii^  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  "in  treating  of  scientific 
matters  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  scienttiic  terms,"  But 
I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  plain  as  possible*  I  am  not  going  to 
present  you  with  the  ideal  of  a  pedagogue,  as  it  may  exht  in  my 
fancy,  or  has  possibly  been  realized  in  the  persons  of  Buchanan  and 
Busby.     Something  less  than  perfection  will  serve  our  turn.     The 


scheme  which  I  propose  in  this  first  or  introductory  letter  has 
reference  to  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  your  education  only; 
and  in  enmnerating  the  qualifications  of  him  that  should  under- 
take the  direction  of  your  studies^  I  shall  rather  point  out  the 
fninimut/m^  or  ledst^  that  1  shall  require  of  him,  than  trouble  you 
In  the  search  of  attainments  neither  common  nor  nec^saij  to  our 
imn^ediate  purpose. 

He  should  be  a  man  of  deep  and  extensive  knowledge.  So  much 
at  least  is  indispensable.  Something  older  than  yourself,  I  could 
wish  him,  because  years  add  reverence- 
To  his  age  and  great  learning,  he  should  be  blest  with  a  temper 
and  a  patience,  willing  to  accomniodate  itself  to  the  ini(>er  feet  ions 
of  the  slowest  and  meanest  capacities.  Such  a  one  in  fomier  days 
Mr.  Hartlib  appears  to  have  been»  and  such  in  our  days  I  take  Mr. 
Grierson  to  be ;  but  our  friend,you  know,unhappily  has  other  engage- 
ments, I  do  not  demand  a  consummate  grammarian;  but  he  must 
be  a  thorough  master  of  vernacular  orthography,  with  an  insight  Into 
the  accentual! ties  and  punctualities  of  modern  Saxon,  or  English. 
He  must  he  competently  instructed  (or  how  shall  he  instruct  you  ?) 
in  the  tetralogy,  or  first  four  rules,  upon  which  not  only  arithmetic, 
but  geometry,  and  the  pure  mathematics  themselves,  are  grounded. 
I  do  not  ret|uire  that  he  should  have  measured  the  glulie  with 
Cook,  or  Ortelius,  but  it  ts  desirable  that  he  should  have  a  general 
knowledge  (I  do  not  mean  a  very  nice  or  pedantic  one)  of  the  great 
division  of  the  earth  into  four  parts,  so  as  to  teach  you  readily  to 
name  the  quarters.  He  must  have  a  genius  capable  in  some  degree 
of  soaring  to  the  upper  element,  to  deduce  from  thence  the  not 
much  dissimilar  computation  of  the  cardinal  points,  or  hinges,  upon 
which  those  invisible  phenomena^  which  naturalists  agree  to  term 
winds,  do  |x?rpetually  shift  and  tuni.  He  must  instruct  you,  in 
imitation  of  the  old  Orphic  fragments  (the  mention  of  which  has 
possibly  escaped  you),  m  numeric  and  harmonious  responses,  to 
deliver  the  number  of  solar  revolutions,  within  which  each  of  the 
twelve  periods,  into  which  the  Annus  V^ulgaris^  or  common  year, 
is  divided,  doth  usually  complete  and  terminate  itself.  The 
intercalaries,  and  other  subtle  problems,  he  will  do  well  to  omit, 
till  riper  years,  and  course  of  study,  shall  have  rendered  you  more 
capable  thereof.  He  must  be  capable  of  embracing  all  history,  so 
as  from  the  countless  myriads  of  individual  men,  who  have  peopled 
this  globe  of  earth — for  it  is  a  globe — by  comparison  of  their 
respective  births,  lives,  deaths,  fortunes,  conduct,  prowess^  &c*  to 
pronounce,  and  teach  you  to  pronounce,  dogmatically  and  catecheti- 
caUy,  who  was  the  richest,  who  was  the  strongest,  who  was  the 
wiscfit,  who  was  the  meekest  man,  that  ever  lived ;  to  the  facilita- 
tion of  which  solution,  you  will  readily  conceive,  a  smattering  of 
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biography  would  in  no  inconsiderable  degpf«e  conduce.  Leaying: 
the  dialects  of  men  (in  one  of  which  I  shall  take  leave  to  suppose- 
jou  bj  this  time  at  least  superficially  instituted^  jou  will  learn 
to  ascend  with  him  to  the  contemplation  of  that  unarticulated 
language,  which  was  before  the  written  tongue ;  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  elder  Phrygian  or  iEsopic  key,  to  interpret  the  sounds  by 
which  the  animal  tribes  communicate  their  minds — evolving  moral 
instruction  with  delight  from  the  dialogue  of  cocks,  dogs,  and  foxes^ 
Or  marrying  theology  with  verse,  from  whose  mixture  a  beautiful 
and  healthy  offspring  may  be  expected,  in  your  own  native  accents' 
(but  purified)  you  will  keep  time  together  to  the  profound  harpings- 
of  the  more  modem  or  Wattsian  hymnics. 

Thus  far  I  have  ventured  to  conduct  you  to  a  "  hill-side,  whence 
you  may  discern  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education  v 
laborious  indeed  at  the  firat  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green» 
so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming."  ^ 

With  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Grierson,  when  you  see  him, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EUA. 
A^l  X,  Z823. 


RITSON  VERSUS  JOHN  SCOTT  THE  QUAKER 

(18S3) 

Critics  I  read  on  other  men, 

And  Hypers  upon  them  again. — Pru^r. 

I  HAVE  in  my  possession  Scott's  "Critical  Essays  on  some  of 
the  Poems  of  several  English  Poets," — a  handsome  octavo^ 
bou^t  at  the  sale  of  Ritson's  books ;  and  enriched  (or  deformed,  as 
some  would  think  it)  with  MS.  annotations  in  the  handwriting  dT 
that  redoubted  Censor.  I  shall  transcribe  a  few,  which  seem  most 
chaiacteristic  of  both  the  writers — Scott,  feeble,  but  amiabk — 
Ritson,  coarse,  caustic,  clever ;  and,  I  am  to  suppose,  not  amiable. 
But  they  have  proved  some  amusement  to  me ;  and,  I  hope,  wiH 
produce  some  to  the  reader,  this  rainy  season,  which  really  damps  a 
gentleman's  wings  for  any  original  flight,  and  obliges  him  to  ransack 

1  Milton's  Tractate  on  Education,  addiesaed  to  Mr.  Hartlib. 
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his  shelves,  and  miscellaneous  reading,  to  furnish  an  occasional  or 
make-shift  paper.  If  the  sky  clears  up,  and  the  sun  dances  this 
Easter  (as  they  say  he  is  wont  to  do),  the  town  may  be  troubled 
with  something  more  in  his  own  way  the  ensuing  month  from  its 
poor  servant  to  command.  Eua. 

DYER'S  RUINS  OF  ROME 
-The  pilgrim  oft 


At  dead  oi  night  *inid  his  oraison  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  time  disparting  towers, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down-dash'd, 
Rattling  around,  loud-thund'ring  to  the  moon ; 
While  murmurs  sooth  each  awral  interval 
Of  ever-falling  waters. 

Seott 

There  is  a  very  bold  transposition  in  this  passage.  A  superficial 
reader,  not  attending  to  the  sense  of  the  epithet  ever,  might  be 
ready  to  suppose  that  the  intervala  intended  were  those  between 
the  falling  of  the  waters^  instead  of  those  between  the  falling 
of  the  towers, 

Ritson 

A  beauty,  as  in  Thomson's  Winter — 


-Cheerless  towns,  far  distant,  never  blest, 


Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay, 
With  news  of  human  kind«^ 

A  superficial  person — Mr.  Scott,  for  instance,  would  be  apt  to 
connect  the  last  clause  in  this  period  with  the  line  foregoing — 
**  bends  to  the  coast  of  Cathay  with  news,"  kc.  But  has  a  reader 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  passive,  while  the  connexion  is  to  glide 
into  his  ears  like  oil  ? 

DENHAM'S  COOPER'S  HILL 

The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  clear. 
That,  had  the  self-enamour'd  youth  gaz'd  here. 
So  fiitally  deceived  he  had  not  been, 
While  he  the  bottom,  not  his  lace  had  seen. 

Scott 

Hie  last  two  lines  have  more  music  than  Denham's  can  possibly 
boast. 

>  May  I  have  leave  to  notice  an  instance  of  the  same  agreeable  discoDtinuity  in 
ny  friend  Lloyd's  admirable  poem  on  Christmas  ? 

Where  the  broad-bosom'd  hills. 

Swept  with  perpetual  clouds,  of  Scotland  rise. 
Me  ate  compels  to  tarry. 
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Ritson 

May  I  have  leave  to  conjecture,  that  in  the  very  last  line  of  alt 
the  word  **  the"  has  erroneously  crept  in  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
poet  wrote  "  his."  To  my  mind»  at  least,  this  reading,  in  a  sur- 
prising  degree,  heightens  the  idea  of  the  extreme  clearness  aod 
transparency  of  the  stream,  where  a  man  might  see  more  than 
fetee  (as  it  were)  in  it. 

COLLINSES  ORIENTAL  ECLOGUES 

ScoU 

The  second  of  these  little  pieces,  called  Hassan^  or  the  Camel 
Driver,  is  of  superior  character.  This  poem  contradicts  history  in 
one  principal  instanL-e ;  the  merchants  of  the  east  travel  in  numerous 
caravans^  out  Hassan  h  introduced  travelling  a[one  in  the  desart. 
But  this  circumstance  detracts  little  from  our  author's  merit;  ad- 
herence to  historical  fact  is  seldom,  required  in  poetry, 

EitBon 

It  is  always^  where  the  poet  unnece^arily  transports  you  to  the 
ends  of  the  world.  If  he  must  plague  you  with  exotic  scenery,  you 
have  a  right  to  exact  strict  local  imagery  and  costume.  Why  must 
I  learn  Arabic,  to  read  nothing  after  all  but  Gay's  Fables  in  another 

language  ? 

ScoU 

Abra  is  introduced  in  a  grove,  wreathing  a  flowery  chaplet  for  her 

hair,  Shakspeare  himseff  could  not  have  devised  a  more  natuml 
and  pleasing  incident,  than  that  of  the  monarch's  attention  being 
attracted  by  her  song  : 

Great  Abb  a  a  chanced  that  rated  mom  to  stray. 
By  iove  conducted  from  the  chace  away. 
AmO'Dg  the  vocal  vaJes  he  heard  hcc  sqng — ^ 


Ritaon 


Ch— t? 


O  stay  thec^  Agib,  for  ftiy  feet  deny, 
No  longer  friendly  10  ray  lifc^  to  fly 

ScoU 

From  the  pen  of  Cowley,  such  an  observation  as  SecandcfX 
'*  that  his  feet  were  no  longer  friendly  to  his  life,*^  might  have 
been  expected  ;  but  Collins  rarely  committed  such  violation  of 
simplicity. 
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Ritson 

Pen  of  Cowley !  impudent  goose-quill,  how  dareat  thou  guess 
what  Cowley  would  have  written  ? 

GRAYS   CHURCH-YARD   ELEGY 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheelsi 

Scott 

The  beetle  was  introduced  in  poetry  by  Shakspeare  *  *  *. 
Shakspeare  has  made  the  most  of  his  description ;  indeed,  far  too 
ipuchf  considering  the  occasion  : 

— — to  black  Hecate's  summons 


The  shard- born  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hum 
Hath  rung  TT.lght's  yawning  pcal.^ 

Tlie  imagination  must  be  indeed  fertile^  which  could  produce 
this  ill-placed  exuberance  of  imagery-  The  poet>  when  compos- 
ing this  passage,  must  have  had  in  his  mind  ail  the  remote  idea:* 
of  Hecate,  a  heathen  Goddess,  of  a  beetle,  of  night,  of  a  peal  of 
bells,  and  of  that  action  of  the  niuiscle^f  comraonly  called  a  gape  or 
yawn, 

Mitson 

NuBibflcull !  that  would  limit  an  inBnite  head  by  the  square 
cofntents  of  thy  own  numbscull. 

Scott 

The  great  merit  of  a  poet  is  not^  like  Cowley,  Donne,  and  Den- 
ham,  to  say  what  no  man  but  himself  has  thought,  but  what  every 
man  besides  himself  has  thought ;  but  no  man  expressed,  or,  at 
least,  expressed  so  well. 

Ritson 

In  other  words,  all  that  is  poetry,  which  Mr.  Scott  has  thought, 
as  well  as  the  poet ;  but  that  cannot  he  jK>etry,  which  was  not  ob- 
iious  to  Mr.  S«>tt,  as  well  as  to  Cowley,  Donne,  and  Denham. 

Scott 

Mr.  Mason  observes  of  the  language  in  this  part  [the  Epitaph], 
tiiat  it  has  a  Doric  delicacy.  It  has,  indeed,  what  I  should  rather 
term  a  happy  rusticity* 

Ritson 

Come,  see 
Rural 
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GOLDSMITH'S   DESERTED    VILLAGE 

No  busy  steps  the  grass- grown  footway  tread, 

But  all  the  bloomy  Busb  of  life  is  fled— 

All  but  yon  widow'd  solitary  thing, 

That  feebly  bendia  beside  the  pi  ashy  spring  ; 

She,  wretched  nnatront  fofccdt  in  age,  for  bread, 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 

Scott 

Our  author's  language,  in  this  place,  is  very  defective  ib  cor- 
rectness. After  raeiitioning  the  general  privatton  of  the  **  bloomy 
flush  of  life/'  the  exceptionary  **  all  but "  includes,  as  part  of  that 
"bloomy  flush,"  an  aged  decrepit  matron;  that  is  to  say,  in  pkin 
prose,  "  the  bloomy  nuah  of  life  is  all  fled  but  one  old  woman. 


Bitaon 


Yet  Milton  could  write  : 


Far  from  alt  resof  t  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  bell -man's  drowsy  char  inl- 
and I  dare  say  be  was  right,  O  never  let  a  quaker,  or  a  womaiii 
try  their  hand  at  being  witty,  any  more  than  a  Tom  Brown  a^ect 
to  speak  by  the  spirit  I 

Scott 

Aaron  Hill,  who,  although,  in  general,  a  bombastic  writer, 

produced  some  pieces  of  merits  particularly  the  Caveat^  an  alle^- 
rical  satire  on  Pope. 

Riison 

Say  rather  his  verses  on  »John  Dennis,  beginning  "  Adieu,  un- 
social excellence  !  "  which  are  implicitly  a  finer  satire  on  Pope 
than  twenty  Caveats,  All  that  Pope  could  or  did  say  against 
Dennis,  is  there  condensed ;  and  what  he  should  have  said,  and 
did  notf  for  him^  is  there  too.^ 


^Oh  thb    D^ath    of    Mr,    Dennis 

Adieu,  unsocial  excellence  1  at  last 

Thy  foes  are  vanquish'd,  and  thy  feara  are  past 

Want,  the  grim  recompense  of  truth  like  thme, 

Shall  now  no  longer  dim  thy  destined  ahrine. 

The  impatient  envy,  the  disdainful  air, 

The  front  malignant,  and  the  captious  stare, 

The  furious  petulance,  the  jealous  start. 

The  mist  of  frailties  that  obscured  thy  heart— 

Veil'd  in  thy  grave  shall  unremember'd  tie; 

For  these  were  parts  of  Dennis  born  to  die. 

But  there's  a  nobler  deity  behind ; 

His  reason  dies  not,  and  has  blends  to  find  ; 
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THOMSON'S  SEASONS 
Addrtts  tQ  tkf  AngiiT  to  ipart  th*  young  fish 
If  yet  too  young,  and  easily  decciveti, 
A  worthless  prey  scarce  bends  your  pliant  rod^ 
Him,  piteous  of  hts  youth,  sind  the  short  apace 
He  bas  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  heaven, 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  infant  throw. . 

Scott 

The  praise  bestowed  on  a  preceding  passage,  cannot  be  justlj 
given  to  this.  There  is  in  it  an  attempt  at  dignity  above  the 
occasion^  Pathos  seems  to  have  been  intended,  but  affectation 
only  is  produced. 

Riison 

It  is  not  affectation,  hnt  it  is  the  mock  heroic  of  pathos,  intro- 
duced purposely  and  wisely  to  attract  the  reader  to  a  proposal, 
which  from  the  unim{>ortance  of  the  aubject— a  poor  little  liah — 
might  else  have  escaped  hi.^  attention^ — as  children  learn,  or  may 
learo,  humanity  to  animals  from  the  mocK  romantic  '*Pei^mbula- 
tiotia  of  a  Mouse*** 

HAYMAKING 

^Infant  hands 


Trail  Ihe  lone  rake  ;  or,  with  the  fragrant  load 
O'cT-chaTged,  amid  the  kind  oppression  rolL 

Scott 

**  Kind  oppression  "  is  a  phrase  of  that  sort,  which  one  scarcely 
1uiaw9  whether  to  blame  or  praise :  it  consists  of  two  words,  directly 
opposite  in  their  signification ;  and  yet,  perhaps  no  phiai^e  what- 
ever could  have  better  conveyed  the  idea  of  an  easy  uninjurious 

weight — 

Riison 

--and  yet  he  does  not  know  whether  to  blame  or  praise  it  \ 


Though  here  revenge  and  pride  withheld  his  praise, 

Mo  wrongs  fihall  reach  hitn  through  his  hit  lire  days  ; 

The  rising  ages  shall  redeem  his  name, 

And  nations  read  him  into  lasting  fame. 

In  his  defects  untaught,  his  labour 'd  page 

Shall  the  slow  gratitude  of  Time  engage. 

Perhaps  some  story  of  his  pitied  woe, 

Mix*d  in  faint  shades,  may  with  his  mcrnory  gOp 

To  touch  fraternity  with  generous  !ihame» 

And  backward  ca^t  an  unavailing  blame 

On  times  too  cold  to  taste  his  strength  of  art, 

Yet  warm  contemners  of  too  weak  a  heart. 

Rest  in  thy  dutt,  contented  with  thy  lot, 

Thy  good  remember 'd,  and  thy  bad  forgot. 
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Ritson 

Prom  his  pole  to  thy  pole  was  a  more  downward  declension  than 
*'from  ^e  centre  thrice,"  &c, 

Oh§  !  jam  $atis. 


LETTER  OF  ELIA  TO  ROBERT  SOUTHEY 
(1825) 

SIR, — You  have  done  me  an  unfriendly  office,  without  perhaps 
much  considering  what  you  were  doing.  You  have  giveo 
an  ill  name  to  my  poor  Lucubratioi^.  In  a  recent  Paper  on 
Infidelity^  you  usher  in  a  conditional  commendation  of  them 
with  an  exception  ;  which^  preceding;  the  encomium,  and  taking  »ip 
nearly  the  same  space  with  it,  must  impress  your  readers  with 
the  notion,  that  the  objectionable  parts  in  them  are  at  least  equal 
in  quantity  to  the  pardonable.  The  censure  is  in  fact  the  criticism  ; 
the  praise^ — a  concession  merely.  Exceptions  usually  follow,  to 
qualify  praise  or  blame.  But  there  standi  your  reproof,  in  the 
very  front  of  your  notice,  in  ugly  characters,  like  some  bugbear,  to 
frighten  all  good  Christians  from  purchasing.  Through  you  1  am 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  preceptors  of  youth,  and  fathen 
of  families.  **^  book^  which  wants  only  a  sounder  religio-us 
feeling  to  he  as  delightful  as  it  is  original^'  With  no  further 
explanation,  what  must  your  readers  conjecture,  but  that  my  little 
volume  is  some  vehicle  for  heresy  or  infidelity?  The  quotatinni 
which  you  honour  me  by  subjoining,  oddly  enough » is  of  a  character, 
which  bespeaks  a  temperament  in  the  writer  the  very  reverse  of 
that  your  reproof  goes  to  insinuate.  Had  you  been  tajcing  me 
with  sufjerstition,  the  passage  would  have  been  pertinent  to  thf 
censure.  Was  it  worth  your  while  to  go  so  far  out  of  your  way  to 
affront  the  feelings  of  an  old  friend,  and  commit  yourself  by  an 
irrelevant  quotation,  for  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  upon  a  poor 
child,  an  exile  at  Genoa? 

I  am  at  a  loss  what  particular  Essay  you  had  in  view  (if  tot 
poor  rambUngs  amount  to  that  appellation)  when  you  were  in  such 
a  hurry  to  thrust  in  your  objection,  like  bad  news,  foremost^ — 
Perhajis  the  Paper  on  "Saying  Graces**  was  the  obnoxious  feature. 
I  have  endeavoured  there  to  rescue  a  voluntary  duty— good  in 
place,  but  never,  as  I  remember,  literally  commanded — fSom  the 
chaise  of  an  undecent  formality.     Rightly  takes.  Sir,  that  ~ 
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vas  not  agftiiist  Graces,  but  Want  of  Grace ;  not  Against  the  cere- 
mony, but  the  care) ess net^  and  slovenliness  so  often  ohserved  in  the 
perfomiance  of  it. 

Or  was  it  that  on  the  "^  New  Year  "^ — in  which  I  have  described 
the  feelings  of  the  merely  natural  man,  on  a  consideration  of 
the  amazing  ciianj^c,  which  is  supposabJe  to  take  place  on  our 
removal  from  this  fleshly  scene  ? — If  men  would  honestly  confess 
their  misgivings  (which  few  men  will)  there  are  timea  when  the 
strongest  Christians  of  us,  I  behevcj  have  reeled  under  fjuestionings 
of  such  staggering  obscurity,  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  this  weakness. 
There  are  some  who  tremblingly  reach  out  shaking  hands  to  the 
^uidanct.'  of  Faith — Ot Iters  who  stoutly  venture  into  the  dark  (their 
Human  Coniidcnce  their  leader,  whom  they  mistake  for  Faith) ; 
investing  themselves  beforehand  with  Cherubic  wings,  as  they 

ley,  find  their  new  robes  as  familiar,  and  fitting  to  their  supposed 
ptiwih  and  s^tature  in  godlitiess,  as  the  coat  they  left  off  yesterday 
— Some  whose  hope  totters  upon  crutches — Others  who  stalk  into 
futurity  upon  stilts. 

^rhe  contemplation  of  a  Spiritual  World,— which,  without  the 
iddition  of  a  misgiving  conscience,  is  enough  to  shake  some  natures 
to  their  foundation — is  smoothly  got  over  by  others,  who  shall  float 
over  the  black  billows,  in  their  little  boat  of  No-Distrust,  as  un- 
concerned ly  as  over  a  summer  sea.  The  difference  is  chiefly  con- 
stitutional. 

One  m-in  shall  love  his  friends  and  his  friends'  faces;  andj  under 
the  unc5ertainty  of  conversing  with  them  again,  in  the  same  manner 
and  fiiEniUar  circumstances  of  sight,  speech,  &c.,  as  upon  earth — in 
a  moment  of  no  irreverent  weakness — ^for  a  dream-while^ — no  more 
— would  be  almost  contenti  for  a  reward  of  a  life  of  virtue  (if  he 
could  ascribe  sueh  acceptance  to  his  lame  performances),  to  take  up 
his  portion  with  tliosc  he  loved,  and  was  made  to  love,  in  this  good 
iTfH'td,  which  he  knows — ^which  was  created  so  lovely,  beyond  his 
deiervings.  Another,  embracing  a  more  exalted  vision— so  that  he 
inigbt  receive  indefinite  additaments  of  power,  knowledge,  beauty, 
gJorVi  &e,^ — is  ready  to  forego  the  recognition  of  humbler  individu- 
alities of  earth,  and  the  old  familiar  fitces.  The  shHoings  of  our 
heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  constitution  ;  and  Mr-  Feeble 
Mind,  or  Mr.  Great  Heart,  is  born  in  every  one  of  us. 

Some  (and  such  have  been  accounted  the  safest  divines)  have 
tbrunk  from  pronouncing  upon  the  final  state  of  any  man  ;  nor  dare 
thev  prtmounce  the  case  of  Judas  to  be  desperate.  Others  (with 
stninger  optics),  as  plainly  as  with  the  eye  of  flesh,  shall  behold  a 
given  king  in  bliss,  and  a  given  chamberlain  in  torment ;  even  to 
tbe  eti^mising  of  a  cast  of  the  eye  in  the  Utter,  his  own  self-mocked 
mmi  good-humouredly-bome  deformity  on  earthy  but  supposed  to 
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seldom  heretofore  from  the  labours  of  his  world-embracing  chikrity 
to  bless  my  humble  roof  ^  and  the  jy:All-less  and  sin(jfle-minded  Dyer; 
and  the  high-minded  Jissjociate  of  Cook,  the  veteran  CoUtnel,  wiUi 
his  lusty  heart  still  sending  cartels  of  defiance  tu  old  Time  ;  and^ 
not  least,  W,  A.,  the  last  and  steadiest  left  to  me  of  that  littk 
knot  of  whist -players,  that  used  to  assemble  weekly,  for  so  manr 
years,  at  the  Queen's  Gate  (you  remember  them.  Sir  ?)  and  calltfl 
Admiral  Burney  friend. 

I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once.  I  lielieve  you  will  not  inakf 
many  exceptions  tc:t  my  associates  so  far.  But  i  have  purposely 
omitted  some  intimacies,  which  I  do  not  yet  repent  of  liaving 
contracted,  with  two  gentlemen,  diametrically  opposed  to  yoursdf 
in  principles.  Yon  will  understand  nie  to  allude  to  the  authors  nf 
Rimini  and  of  the  Table  Talk,     And  Hi"st,  of  the  tbrmer. 

It  is  an  error  niorc  particularly  incident  to  persona  of  the 
eorrectest  pnticipk\s  and  habits,  to  iseclude  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  h^  from  tmother  species ;  and  form  into  knots  and 
clubs.  The  Ijest  people,  herding  thus  exclusively,  are  in  danger  ol" 
contracting  a  narrowness.  Heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture, 
in  the  natural  world,  do  not  Hy  asunder,  to  split  the  globe  into 
sectarian  part^  and  separations;  but  mingling^  as  they  best  mav, 
correct  the  malignity  of  any  single  predominance.  The  analogy 
bolds^  I  suppose,  in  tJie  moral  world.  If  all  the  good  people  were  to 
sliip  themselves  off  to  Terra  Incognitas  what,  in  humanity *s  name*  is 
to  become  of  the  retWe  ?  If  the  persons,  whom  I  have  chiefly  in  view. 
have  not  pushed  matters  to  thi.s  extremity  yet,  they  carry  them  a» 
far  as  they  can  go.  Instead  of  mixing  with  the  infidel  anti  the 
freethinker — in  the  room  of  0[iening  a  negociation,  to  tn*  at  least 
to  find  out  at  which  gate  the  error  entered— they  huddle  d^m 
together,  in  a  w^eak  fear  of  infection,  like  Umt  pusillanioious 
underling  in  Spenser^ — 

Th)B  IS  the  wandering  wood,  thm  Ertor'Aden  i 
A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  doe*  liatc  : 
Therefore,  I  reed,  beware.     Fly,  fly,  quoth  then 
The  fearful  Dwaif, 

and^  if  they  be  writers  in  orthodox  journals — addressing  themselves 
only  to  the  irritable  passions  of  the  unbeliever — they  proceed  in  t 
safe  system  of  strengthening  the  strong  hands,  and  confirming  tbft 
valiant  knees  ;  of  converting  the  already  converted,  and  proselyting 
their  own  party.  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  this  from  a  passage 
in  the  very  Treatise  which  occasioned  this  letter.  It  is  where, 
having  recommended  to  the  doubter  the  writings  of  Michaelis  an<l 
Lardner,  you  ride  triumphant  over  the  necks  of  all  infidefe, 
sceptics,  and  dissenters,  from  this  time  to  the  world's  end,  upon  th** 
wheeli  of  two  unanswerable  deductions,     I  do  not  bold  it  meet  to 
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set  down,  in  a  Mi&cellaneoue  Compilation  like  this,  auch  religious 
words  as  you  have  thought  fit  to  introduce  into  the  pages  of  a 
petulant  Literary  JouniaL  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  substitute 
numerals^  and  refer  to  the  Qaartedy  He  view  (for  July)  for  filling 
of  them  up.  *" Here/'  say  you,  "as  in  the  history  of  7,  if  these 
books  are  authentic,  the  events  which  they  relate  must  be  true ; 
if  they  were  written  by  8,  9  is  10  and  11.""  Your  first  deduction, 
if  it  means  honestly,  rests  upon  two  identical  propositions;  though 
I  suspect  an  unfairness  in  one  of  the  terms,  which  this  would  not 
be  quite  the  proper  place  for  explicating.  At  all  events  you  have 
no  cau^  to  triumph;  you  have  not  been  proving  the  premises,  but 
refer  for  satisfaction  therein  to  veij  long  and  laborious  works^ 
which  may  well  employ  the  sceptic  a  twelvemonth  or  two  to  digest, 
before  he  can  possibly  be  ripe  for  your  conclusion.  When  he  has 
satisfied  himself  about  the  premises,  he  will  concede  to  you  the 
inference,  I  dare  say,  most  readily, — But  your  latter  deduction, 
viz,  that  beeau&e  8  hai>  written  a  book  concerning  9,  therefore 
10  and  n  wm  certainly  his  meaning,  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary conclusions  per  saltimi  tlmt  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with.  As  far  as  10  is  verbally  asserted  in  the  writings,  all 
sects  must  agree  with  you  ;  but  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
many  various  ways  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  ♦*•♦♦♦♦»♦ 
ha.s  been  understood,  from  a  low  figurative  eitpre&sion  (with  the 
Unitarians)  up  to  the  most  mysterious  actuality;  in  which  highest 
«ense  alone  you  and  your  church  take  it.  And  for  11,  that  there 
b  no  other  possible  conclusion— to  hassard  this  in  the  face  of  so 
many  thousands  of  Arians  and  Socinians,  &c.,  who  have  drawn  so 
<>pposite  a  one,  is  such  a  piece  of  theological  hardihood,  as,  1  think^ 
warfcmts  me  in  concluding  that,  when  you  sit  down  to  pen  theology, 
you  do  not  at  all  consider  your  opponents ;  but  have  in  your  eye, 
merely  and  exclusively,  readiers  of  the  same  way  of  tliinking  with 
yoursell^  and  therefore  have  no  occasion  to  trouble  yourself  with  the 
quality  of  the  logic,  to  which  you  treat  them. 

Neither  can  I  think,  if  you  had  had  the  welfare  of  the  poor  child 
— over  whose  hopeless  condition  you  whine  so  lamentably  and  (I 
must  think)  unseasonably^ — seriously  at  heartj  that  you  could  have 
taken  the  step  of  sticking  him  up  by  name — T,  H*  is  as  good  as 
namtTig  him-^to  per})etuflte  an  outrage  upon  the  parental  feelings, 
as  long  m  the  Quarterly  Review  shall  last. — Was  it  necessary  to 
specify  an  individual  case,  and  give  to  Christian  compassion  the 
appearance  of  pei*sonal  attack  ?  Is  this  the  way  to  conciliate 
unoelievers,  or  not  rather  to  widen  the  breach  irreparably  ? 

I  own  I  could  never  think  so  considerably  of  myself  as  to  dechne 
the  society  of  an  agreeable  or  worthy  man  upon  difference  of 
opinion  only.    The  impediments  and  the  facilitations  to  a  sound 
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belief  are  various  and  inscrutable  as  the  heart  of  man.  Some 
believe  upon  weak  principles.  Others  cannot  feel  the  efficacy  of  the 
strongest.  One  of  the  most  candid,  most  upright,  and  single- 
meanmg  men,  I  ever  knew,  was  the  late  Thomas  Holcroft.  I  believe 
he  never  said  one  thing  and  meant  another,  in  his  life;  and,  as 
near  as  I  can  guess,  he  never  acted  otherwise  than  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  conscience.  Ought  we  to  wish  the  character 
fitlse,  for  the  sake  of  a  hollow  compliment  to  Christianity  P 

Accident  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  L.  H. — and 
the  experience  of  his  many  friendly  qualities  confirmed  a  friendship 
between  us.  You,  who  have  been  misrepresented  younelf,  I  should 
hope,  have  not  lent  an  idle  ear  to  the  calumnies  which  have  been 
spread  abroad  respecting  this  gentleman.  I  was  admitted  to  his 
household  for  some  years,  and  do  most  solemnly  aver  that  I  beliere 
him  to  be  in  his  domestic  relations  as  correct  as  any  man.  He 
chose  an  ill-judged  subject  for  a  poem ;  the  peccant  humours  of 
which  have  been  visited  on  him  tenfold  by  the  artful  use,  which  his 
adversaries  have  made,  of  an  equivocal  term.  The  subject  itself 
was  started  by  Dante,  but  better  because  brieflier  treated  of.  But 
the  crime  of  the  Lovers,  in  the  Italian  and  the  English  poet,  with 
its  aggravated  enormity  of  circumstance,  is  not  of  a  kind  (as  the 
critics  of  the  latter  well  knew)  with  those  conjunctions,  for  whidi 
Nature  herself  has  provided  no  excuse,  because  no  temptation. — It 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  black  horrors,  sung  by  Ford  and 
Massinger.  The  familiarising  of  it  in  tale  or  &ble  may  be 
for  that  reason  incidentally  more  contagious.  In  spite  of  Rimini, 
I  must  look  upon  its  author  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  a  poet.  He  is 
better  than  so,  he  is  one  of  the  most  cordial-minded  men  I  ever 
knew,  and  matchless  as  a  fire-side  companion.  I  mean  not  to  affront 
or  wound  your  feelings  when  I  say  that,  in  his  more  genial  moods, 
he  has  often  reminded  me  of  you.  There  is  the  same  air  of  mild 
dogmatism — ^the  same  condescending  to  a  boyish  sportiveness — in 
both  your  conversations.  His  hand-writing  is  so  much  the  same 
with  your  own,  that  I  have  opened  more  than  one  letter  of  his, 
hoping,  nay,  not  doubting,  but  it  was  from  you,  and  have  been 
disappointed  (he  will  bear  with  my  saying  so)  at  the  discovery  of 
my  error.  L.  H.  is  unfortunate  in  holding  some  loose  and  not  very 
definite  speculations  (for  at  times  I  think  he  hardly  knows  whither 
his  premises  would  carry  him)  on  marriage — ^the  tenets,  I  conceive, 
of  the  Political  Justice,  carried  a  little  rarther.  For  any  thing  I 
could  discover  in  his  practice,  they  have  reference,  like  those,  to 
some  future  possible  condition  of  society,  and  not  to  the  present 
times.  But  neither  for  these  obliquities  of  thinking  (upon  which 
my  own  conclusions  are  as  distant  as  the  poles  asunder) — nor  for 
his  political  asperities  and  petulancies,  whidi  are  wearing  out  with 
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the  heats  and  vanities  of  youth — did  I  select  him  for  a  friend ;  but 
for  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  that  relation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  flatter  myself  with  being  the  occasion,  but  certain  it  is, 
that,  touched  with  some  mis&;ivings  for  sundry  harsh  things  which 
he  had  written  aforetime  agamst  our  friend  C, — before  he  left  this 
country  he  sought  a  reconciliation  with  that  gentleman  (himself 
being  his  own  introducer),  and  found  it. 

L.  H.  is  now  in  Italy ;  on  his  departure  to  which  land  with  much 
regret  I  took  my  leave  of  him  and  of  his  little  family — seven  of  them. 
Sir,  with  their  mother — and  as  kind  a  set  of  little  people  (T.  H.  cmd 
all),  as  affectionate  children,  as  ever  blessed  a  parent.  Had  you 
seen  them.  Sir,  I  think  you  could  not  have  looked  upon  them  as  so 
many  little  Jpnases — ^but  rather  as  pledges  of  the  vessel's  safety,  ^^ 
that  was  to  bear  such  a  freight  of  love. 

I  wish  you  would  read  Mr.  H.'s  hnes  to  that  same  T.  H.,  *'six 
years  old,  during  a  sickness : " 

Sleep  breaks  [breathes]  at  last  firom  oat  thee, 
My  little  patient  boy — 

(they  are  to  be  found  on  the  4^th  page  of  ^Foliage") — and  ask 
yourself  how  far  they  are  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Italy,  received  but  the  other  day,  into  which  L.  H. 
has  put  as  much  heart,  and  as  many  friendly  yeamines  after  old 
associates,  and  native  country,  as,  I  think,  paper  can  well  hold.  It 
would  do  you  no  hurt  to  give  that  the  perusal  also. 

From  the  other  gentleman  1  neither  expect  nor  desire  (as  he  is 
well  assured)  any  such  concessions  as  L.  H.  made  to  C.  What  hath 
soured  him,  and  made  him  to  suspect  his  friends  of  infidelity 
towards  him,  when  there  was  no  such  matter,  I  know  not.  I  stood 
well  with  him  for  fifteen  years  (the  proudest  of  my  life),  and  have 
ever  spoke  my  full  mind  of  him  to  some,  to  whom  his  pan^yric 
must  naturally  be  least  tasteful.  I  never  in  thought  swerved  from 
him,  I  never  betrayed  him,  I  never  slackened  in  my  admiration  of 
him,  I  was  the  same  to  him  (neither  better  nor  worse)  though  he 
could  not  see  it,  as  in  the  days  when  he  thought  fit  to  trust  me. 
At  this  instant,  he  may  be  preparing  for  me  some  compliment, 
above  my  deserts,  as  he  has  sprinKled  many  such  among  his  admir- 
able books,  for  which  I  rest  his  debtor ;  or,  for  any  tUng  I  know, 
or  can  guess  to  the  contrary,  he  may  be  about  to  read  a  lecture  on 
my  weaknesses.  He  is  welcome  to  them  (as  he  was  to  my  humble 
hearth),  if  they  can  divert  a  spleen,  or  ventilate  a  fit  of  sullenness. 
I  wish  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  world  at  the  rate  he  does ; 
but  the  reconciliation  must  be  effected  by  himself,  and  I  despair  of 
living  to  see  that  da^.  But,  protesting  against  much  that  ne  has 
written,  and  some  thmgs  whicn  he  chooses  to  do ;  judging  him  by 
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his  conversation  which  I  enjoyed  so  long,  and  relished  so  d^ly; 
or  by  his  books^  in  tliose  places  where  no  cloudinfEf  passion  inter- 
venes— -I  should  belie  niv  ow*n  conscience,  if  I  said  less,  than  that 
I  think  W.  H.  to  be,  in'hi.^  natural  and  healthy  stAte^  one  of  tlie 
wisest  and  Hnest  spirits  breathing.  So  fkr  fi-om  being  ashamed  af 
that  intimacy,  which  was  betwixt  ns^  it  is  my  btiast  that  I  was  nble 
for  so  many  years  to  have  preserved  it  entire ;  and  I  think  I  shall 
go  to  my  grave  without  finding,  or  expecting  to  find^  such  anothef 
companion.  But  I  forget  my  manners — you  will  pardon  me.  Sir— 
I  i^tuni  to  the  correspondence. 

Sir,  you  were  plaLsed  ( vou  know  where)  to  invite  me  to  a  com- 
pliance  with  the  wholesome  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Chtiirh  of 
England.  1  take  your  advice  with  iis  much  kindness,  m  it  was 
meant.  But  I  must  think  the  invitation  rather  more  kind  than 
seasonable.  I  am  a  Dissenter,  The  last  sect,  with  which  you  can 
remember  me  to  have  made  common  profession,  were  the  Unitariaiw* 
You  would  think  it  not  vcr>'  pertinent,  if  {fearint^  that  all  was  not 
well  with  you),  I  were  i^avcly  to  invite  you  (for  a  remedy)  to  attend 
with  me  a  course  of  Mr,  Belsham's  Lectures  at  Hackney.  Perhaps 
I  have  scruples  to  some  of  yoiir  forms  and  doctrines.  But  if  I 
came,  am  I  secure  of  civil  treatment  ? — The  last  time  I  was  in  any 
of  your  place:*  of  worship  was  on  tester  Sunday  last*  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  listening  to  a  very  sensible  sermon  of  an  argnmenba- 
tive  turn,  delivered  with  great  propriety,  by  one  of  your  bishops. 
The  place  wa.s  Westminster  Abbey.  As  stab  religioa,  as  I  Imve,  has 
nlways  acted  on  me  more  bv  way  of  sentiment  than  argumentiitiw 
process,  I  was  not  unwilling,  after  sermon  ended,  by  no  unbecoming 
transition,  to  pass  over  to  Some  serious  feelings,  impossible  to  be 
disconnetfted  from  the  sight  of  those  old  tombs,  Sic,  But,  by  who»e 
order  r  know  not,  1  was  debarrefi  that  prtvileffe  even  for  so  shart 
^  space  as  a  few  minutes;  and  turned,  like  a  dog  or  some  profane 
person,  out  into  the  common  street;  with  feelings,  which  1  could 
not  help,  but  not  very  genial  to  the  tlay  or  the  discourse.  1  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  ever  venture  myself  again  into  one  of  your 
Churches. 

You  had  your  education  at  Westminster  i  and  doubtless  among 
those  dim  aisles  and  cloisters,  you  must  have  gathered  much  of  th»t 
devotional  feeling  in  those  young  years,  on  which  your  purest  mind 
feeds  still— and  may  it  feed  !  The  antiquarian  spirit,  strong  in  you* 
and  gracefully  blending  ever  with  the  religious,  may  have  been  sown 
in  you  among  those  wrecks  of  splendid  mortality.  You  owe  it  to 
the  place  of  your  education  ;  you  owe  it  to  your  learned  fondue 
for  the  architecture  of  your  ancestors  ;  you  owe  it  to  the  venerable* 
ness  of  your  ecclesiastical  establishment  J  which  is  daily  lessened  and 
called  in  question  through  these  practices — to  speak  aloud  youi 
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ae  of  them;  never  to  desist  [from]  raising  your  voice  a|»ainst  them, 
11  they  lie  totally  done  away  with  and  abolished  ;  till  t lie  dooi^ii  of 
Vesi minster  Abbey  be  no  longer  closed  against  the  decent,  though 
w-in- purse,  enthusiast,  or  bianieles**  devotee,  who  must  commit  aa 
jury  against  his  family  economy,  if  he  would  be  indulged  with  a 
admission  within  its  walls.  You  owe  it  to  the  decencies, 
phich  you  wish  to  see  maiDtained  in  its  impressive  services,  that 
ttttr  Cathe<iral  be  no  longer  an  object  of  inisjwction  to  the  poor  at 
those  times  oniy^  in  which  they  must  rob  from  their  attendance  on 
Jie  worehip  every  minute  which  they  can  bestow  upon  the  fa  brick- 
In  vain  the  public  prints  have  takeii  up  this  subject,  in  %^ain  8uch 
poor  nameless  writers  as  myself  express  tlieir  indignation.  A  word 
torn  you^  Sir — n  hint  in  your  Journal — -would  be  sufficient  to  Hing 
Drpen  the  doors  of  the  Beautiful  Temple  again,  as  we  can  remember 
then]  when  we  wert*  boys.  At  that  time  of  life,  wlmt  would  the 
jitagtnative  faculty  (such  as  it  is)  in  both  of  us,  have  suffered,  if 
tlie  entrance  to  so  nmch  reflection  had  been  obstructed  by  the 
demand  of  so  much  silver! — If  we  had  scraTied  it  up  to  gain  aa 
pccasional  admission  (m  we  certainly  should  nave  done)  would  the 
[tght  of  tho^  old  tombs  have  been  as  impressive  to  us  (while  we 
H»been  weighing  anxiously  prudence  against  sentiment)  as  when 
Hv^atea  stood  ojjen,  aa  those  of  the  adjacent  Park  ;  when  we 
Smd  walk  in  at  anv  time,  as  the  mood  brought  us,  for  a  shorter 
jr  Jonger  time,  as  that  lasted  ?  Is  the  being  shown  over  a  place 
;lie  fiame  as  silently  for  ourselves  detecting  the  genius  of  it  ?  In 
DO  part  of  our  beloved  Abbey  now  can  a  person  find  entrance  (out 
pf  servifse  time)  under  the  sum  of  two  shillings.  The  rich  and  the 
jpeat  will  smile  at  the  anticlimax,  presumed  to  He  in  the«e  two  short 
irords.  But  you  can  tell  them.  Sir,  how  nmch  quiet  worth,  how 
|{]U<!h  capacity  for  enlarged  feeling,  how  much  taste  and  genius, 
pray  coexist,  especially  in  youth,  with  a  purse  incompetent  to  this 
deniand. — A  respected  friend  of  ours^  during  his  late  visit  to  tlie 
Diettxipolis,  presented  himself  for  admission  to  Saint  Paul's.  At 
Ihe  same  time  a  '(Recently  clothed  man,  with  as  decent  a  wife,  and 
[rhild,  were  bargaining  for  the  same  indulgence.  The  price  was 
only  two- pence  each  person.  The  poor  hut  decent  man  hesitated, 
IJesirou^  to  go  in ;  but  there  were  three  of  them^j  and  he  turned 
I  way  reluctantly.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  have  seen  the  tomb  of 
S^lson.  Perhaps  the  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  w^s  his  object.  But 
n  the  state  of  his  finances^  even  sixpence  might  reasonably  seem 
loo  much.  Tell  the  Aristocracy  of  the  country  (no  man  can  do  it 
knore  impressively)  ;  instruct  them  of  what  value  these  inrngnificant 
»i«oes  of  money,  these  minims  to  their  sight-,  may  be  to  their 
lumbkr  brethren »  Shame  these  Sellei'S  out  of  the  Temple,  Show 
Ihe  poor,  that  you  can  sometimes  think  of  them  in  some  other  light 
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than  as  mutineers  and  mal-contents.  Ck)nciliate  them  by  such  kind 
methods  to  their  superiors,  civil  and  ecdesiasticaL  Stop  the 
mouths  of  the  railers ;  and  suffer  jour  old  firiends,  upon  the  old 
terms,  again  to  honour  cuid  admire  jou.  Stifle  not  the  suggestions 
of  your  Detter  nature  with  the  stale  evasion,  that  an  indiscriminate 
admission  would  expose  the  Tombs  to  violation.  Remember  your 
boy-days.  Did  you  ever  see,  or  hear,  of  a  mob  in  the  Abbey, 
while  it  was  free  to  all  P  Did  the  rabble  come  there,  or  trouble 
their  heads  about  such  speculations  ?  It  b  all  that  you  can  do  to 
drive  them  into  your  chinches ;  they  do  not  voluntarily  offer  them- 
selves. They  have,  alas!  no  passion  for  antiquities;  for  tomb  of 
king  or  prelate,  sage  or  poet.  If  they  had,  they  would  be  no 
longer  the  rabble. 

For  forty  years  that  I  have  known  the  Fabrick,  the  only  well- 
attested  charge  of  violation  adduced,  has  been — a  ridiculous  dis- 
memberment committed  upon  the  effigy  of  that  amiable  spy  Major 
Andr^.  And  is  it  for  this — the  wanton  mischief  of  some  school-boy, 
fired  perhaps  with  raw  notions  of  Transatlantic  Freedom — or  the 
remote  possibility  of  such  a  mischief  occurring  again,  so  easily  to 
be  prevented  by  stationing  a  constable  within  me  walls,  if  the 
vergers  are  incompetent  to  the  duty — is  it  upon  such  wretched 

?retences,  that  the  people  of  England  are  made  to  pay  a  new 
Jeter's  Pence,  so  long  abrogated  ;  or  must  content  themselves 
with  contemplating  the  ragged  Exterior  of  their  Cathedral  ?  The 
mischief  was  done  about  the  time  that  you  were  a  scholar  there. 
Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  unfortunate  relic  ?— can  you  help 
us  in  this  emergency  to  find  the  nose  ? — or  can  you  give  Chantry 
a  notion  (from  memory)  of  its  pristine  life  and  vigour?  I  am 
willing  for  peace'  sake  to  subscribe  my  guinea  towards  a  restoration 
of  the  lamented  feature. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

EUA. 


GUY  FAUX 

(1811  and  1823) 

AVERY  ingenious  and  subtle  writer,  whom  there  is  good  reason 
for  suspecting  to  be  an  Ex-Jesuit,  not  unknown  at  Douay 
some  five-and-twenty  years  since  (he  will  not  obtrude  himself  at 
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M th  again  in  a  hurry),  about  a  twelvemonth  back,  set  himself 

to  prove  the  character  of  the  Powder  Plot  conspirators  to  have  been 
that  of  heroic  seif-devotedness  and  true  Christian  martyrdom. 
Under  the  mask  of  Protestant  candour,  he  actually  gained  admission 
for  his  treatise  into  a  London  weekly  paper,  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  zeal  towards  either  relieion.  But,  admitting 
CaUiolic  principles,  his  arguments  are  shrewd  and  incontrovertible. 
He  says — 

Goy  Faux  was  a  fanatic,  but  he  was  no  hypocrite.  He  ranks  among  good  haUn. 
He  was  cruel,  bloody-minded,  reckless  of  all  considerations  but  those  of  an  infuriated 
axul  bigoted  faith ;  but  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  martyr  and  a 
oonfessor,  for  all  that.  He  who  can  prevail  upon  himself  to  devote  his  life  for  a 
cause,  however  we  may  condemn  his  opinions  or  abhor  his  actions,  vouches  at  least 
for  the  honesty  of  his  principles  and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  motives.  He  may 
be  guilty  of  the  worst  practices,  but  he  is  capable  of  the  greatest.  He  is  no  longer 
a  slave,  but  free.  The  contempt  of  death  is  the  beginning  of  virtue.  The  hero  of 
the  Gunpowder-Plot  was,  if  you  will,  a  fool,  a  madnuui,  an  assassin ;  call  him  what 
names  you  please ;  still  he  was  neither  knave  nor  covrard.  He  did  not  propose  to 
blow  up  the  Parliament  and  come  off,  scot-firee,  himself;  he  showed  that  he  valued 
his  own  life  no  more  than  theirs  in  such  a  cause — ^where  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  salvation  of  perhaps  millions  of  souls  was  at  stake.  He  did  not  call  it 
a  murder,  but  a  sacrifice  which  he  was  about  to  achieve :  he  was  armed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire:  he  was  the  Church's  chosen  servant  and  her  blessed 
martyr.  He  comforted  himself  as  "  the  best  of  cut-throats."  How  many  wretches 
are  there  who  wpuld  have  undertaken  to  do  what  he  intended  for  a  sum  of  money, 
if  they  could  have  got  off  with  impunity  I  How  few  are  there  who  would  have  put 
themselves  in  Guy  Faux's  situation  to  save  the  universe !  Yet  in  the  latter  case  we 
affect  to  be  thrown  into  greater  consternation  than  at  the  most  unredeemed  acts  of 
rillany,  as  if  the  absolute  disinterestedness  of  the  motive  doubled  the  horror  of  the 
deed  t  The  cowardice  and  selfishness  of  mankind  are  in  £sct  shocked  at  the  con- 
■eauences  to  themselves  (if  such  examples  are  held  up  for  imiution.)  and  they  make 
a  Rariul  outcry  against  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  morality,  lest  they  too 
should  be  called  on  for  any  such  tremendous  sacrifices — ^lest  they  in  their  turn  should 
have  to.  go  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  extra-official  duty.  Charity  begiru  at  homi,  is  a 
masdm  that  prevails  as  well  in  the  courts  of  conscience  as  in  those  of  prudence.  We 
would  be  thought  to  shudder  at  the  consequences  of  crime  to  others,  while  we 
tremble  for  them  to  ourselves.  We  talk  of  the  dark  and  cowardly  assassin ;  and  this 
is  well,  when  an  individual  shrinks  fi-om  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  purchases  his 
own  safety  by  striking  a  blow  in  the  dark :  but  how  the  charge  of  cowardly  can  be 
a|rplicd  to  the  public  assassin,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  destroying  another,  lays  down 
hts  life  as  the  pledge  and  forfeit  of  his  sincerity  and  boldness,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
devise.  There  may  be  barbarous  prejudice,  rooted  hatred,  unprincipled  treachery,  in 
such  an  act ;  but  he  who  resolves  to  take  all  the  danger  and  odium  upon  himself, 
can  no  more  be  branded  with  cowardice,  than  Regulus  devoting  himself  for  his 
country,  or  Codnxs  leaping  into  the  fiery  gulf.  A  wily  Father  Inouisitor,  cooUy  and 
with  plenary  authority  condemning  hundreds  of  helpless,  unoffending  victims,  to  the 
flames  or  to  the  horrors  of  a  living  tomb,  while  he  himself  would  not  suffer  a  hair  of 
hia  head  to  be  hurt,  is  to  me  a  character  without  any  qualifying  trait  in  it.  Again ; 
the  Spanish  conqueror  and  hero,  the  favourite  of  his  monarcb|  who  enticed  thirty 
thousand  poor  Mexicans  into  a  large  open  building,  under  promise  of  strict  faith  and 
cocdial  good-will,  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  making  sport  of  the  cries  and  agonies  of  these 
deluded  creatures,  is  an  instance  of  uniting  the  most  hardened  cruelty  with  the  most 
heartless  selfishness.  His  plea  was  keeping  no  faith  with  heretics :  this  was  Guy 
Paux*s  too ;  but  I  am  sure  at  least  that  the  latter  kept  faith  with  himself:  he  was  in 
earnest  in  his  professions.  His  was  not  gay,  wanton,  unfeeling  depravity  ;  he  did 
not  murder  in  sport;  it  was  serious  work  that  he  had  taken  in  hand.     To  see  this 
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■Tch-bigOtf  this  heart-whole  traitor,  thm  pale  miner  in  the  infernal  rcg;ions,  tkaUyOC 
In  his  retreat  with  his  cloak  and  dark  lanthorn,  moving  cautiously  about  amon^  hts 
barrels  of  gunpowder  loaded  with  death,  but  not  yet  npe  for  destiructian,  regardlea 
of  tbe  hve?  of  others,  and  more  than  indifferent  to  his  own,  presenta  a  picture  of  lie 
strange  infatuation  of  the  human  understanding,  but  not  of  the  depravit/  of  the 
human  will,  without  an  equal  There  were  thousands  of  pious  Papists  priv>'  to  ind 
ready  to  applaud  the  deed  when  done; — there  was  no  one  but  our  old  fifih-of-NO' 
vember  friend,  who  still  fiuttera  in  rags  and  straw  on  the  occasion,  that  had  the 
courage  to  attempt  it.  In  him  stern  duty  and  unshaken  faith  prevailed  over  natatajr 
frailty. 

It  is  impossible^  upon  Catholic  principles,  not  to  admit  the  foi 
of  this  re^oning;  we  can  only  not  help  smiling  (with  the  writer) 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  gulled  editor^  swallowing  the  dregs  of 
Loyola  for  the  very  quintessence  of  sublimated  reason  in  England 
at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  will  just,  as 
a  contrast^  show  what  we  Protestants  (who  are  a  party  concerned) 
thought  upon  the  same  subject,  at  a  period  rather  nearer  to  the 
heroic  project  in  quest  ion  < 

The  Gunpowder  Treason  was  the  subject  which  called  forth  tht; 
earhest  specimen  which  is  left  us  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  When  he  preached  the  Sermon  on  that  anniversan\  which 
Is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  Sermons,  he  ^m  a 
joung  man  just  commencing  his  ministry,  under  the  auspices  of 
Archbishop  Laud*  From  the  learning,  ant!  m at u rest  oratory^  which 
it  manifests  J  one  should  rather  have  conjectured  it  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  person  after  he  was  ripened  by  time  into  » 
Bishop  and  Father  of  the  Church.^"  And^  really^  these  Itcmiano- 
barbari  could  never  pretend  to  any  precedent  for  an  act  so 
barbarous  as  theirs.  Adramelech,  indeed,  killed  a  king,  but  be 
spared  the  people;  Haman  would  have  killed  the  people,  but 
spared  the  king ;  but  that  both  king  and  people,  princes  ana  judgt^s 
branch  and  rush  and  root,  should  die  at  once  (as  if  Caligula^s  wish 
were  actuated,  and  all  England  upon  one  head),  was  never  known 
tiJI  now^  that  all  the  malice  of  the  world  met  in  this  as  in  a  centime. 
The  Sicilian  even-song,  the  matins  of  St,  Bartholomew,  known  ft»r 
the  pitiless  and  damned  massacres,  were  but  tcdirvH  <T/cias  ovap^  the 
dream  of  the  shadow  of  smoke,  if  compared  with  this  great  fire. 
In  iam>  occupato  sa'culo  fahukis  vulgares  nequitia  non  invcuit. 
This  was  a  busy  age;  Herostratu^  must  have  invented  a  more 
sublimed  malice  than  the  burning  of  one  temple,  or  not  have  been 
&o  much  as  spoke  of  since  the  discovery  of  the  powder  treason. 
But  I  must  make  more  hastcj  I  shall  not  else  climb  the  sublimity 
of  this  impiety.  Nero  was  sometimes  the  popular e  odium^  was 
popularly  bated,  and  deserved  it  too,  for  be  slew  his  master,  and 
his  wife,  and  all  his  family,  once  or  twice  over,— opened  bis 
mother's  womb, — fired  the  city,  laughed  at  it,  slandered  the 
Chris tians  for  it ;  but  yet  all  these  were  but  principia  maloTum^ 
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the  very  fitst  nidimenta  of  evil.  Add,  then,  to  the»©,  Herod*8 
Piaster- piece  at  Ilamah,  as  it  was  deciphered  by  the  tears  and  sad 
tbreties  of  the  matrons  in  an  universal  mourning  for  the  loss  of  their 
pretty  fnfants;  yet  this  of  Herod  will  prove  but  an  infant  wicked- 
ness, and  that  of  Nero  the  evil  but  of  one  city.  I  would  wilJingly 
have  found  out  an  example^  but  see  I  cannot;  should  I  put  into 
ih/t  scale  the  extract  of  all  the  old  tyrants  famouB  in  antique 
etorieSy — 

Bistonii  subulum  ttps,  Bu&iridls  aras, 
AntiphaLtx  men^as,  ct  Tauric?  rcgna  Thoajntis  J — 

should  I  take  for  true  stoij  the  highest  cruelty  as  it  was  fancied 

by  the  most  hierogtvphical  JEgyptian>  this  alone  would  weigh  them 

down,  m  if  the  Alps  were  put   in  a  scale  against  the  dust  of  a 

balance.     For  had  this  accui'scd  treason  pitispcredj  we  should  have 

li&d  the  whole  kingdom  mourn  for  the  inestiniable  loss  of  its  chiefest 

^orj,  its  hfe,  its  present  joyj  and  all  its  very  hopes  for  the  future. 

For  sych  was  their  destined  malice,  that  they  would  not  onlv  have 

inflicted  so  cruel  a  blow,  but  have  made  it  incurflble,  by  cutting  off 

our  supplies  of  joy,  the  whole  succession  of  the  Line  Royal.     Not 

only  tne  vine  it-seJf,  but  all  the  gemmula\  and  the  tender  olive 

brooches,  should  either  have  been   bent   to  their  intentions,  and 

made  to  grow  crooketi,  or  eUe  been  broken, 

^*  And  now,  after  such  a  sublimity  of  malice,  I  will  not  instance 
m  the  sacrilegious  ruin  of  the  neighbouring  temples,  which  needs 
roust  have  perished  in  the  Hame, — nor  in  the  disturbing  the  ashes 
ofour  intombed  kings,  devouring  tlieir  dead  ruins  like  sepulcliral 
dogs, — these  are  but  minutes,  in  respect  of  the  ruin  prepai^*d  for 
the  living  temples  : — 

Strajg^em  sed  iBtam  non  Lulit 

Christ vs  cadentum  Principum 

Impune,  ne  farsan  sui 

Pairia  periret  fabrica* 
Ergo  quae  potent  lingua  retexcre 
L^udeSf  Chrtst(f,  tuas,  quii  domitum  strula 
Infidusn  populuin  cum  Duce  perfidof 

In  luch  strains  of  eloquent  indignation  did  Jeremy  Taylor's 
joimg  oratory  inveigh  against  that  stupendous  attempt,  which  he 
thily  says  had  no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  times*  A  century 
*nd  a  half  of  Europram  crimes  has  elapsed  since  he  made  the  asser- 
tba^  and  his  position  remains  in  its  strength.  He  wrote  near  the 
time  in  which  the  nelarious  project  had  like  to  have  been  completed, 
Mea'g  minds  still  were  shuddering  from  the  recentnesa  of  the 
escape.  It  must  have  been  within  his  memory^  or  have  been 
iounded  in  his  ears  so  young  by  his  parents^  that  he  would  seem, 
in  his  maturer  years,  to  have  remembered  it.      No  wonder  then 
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that  he  describes  it  in  words  that  bum.  But  to  us,  to  whom  tb 
tradition  has  comt  slowly  down,  and  has  had  time  to  cool,  tk 
story  of  Guido  Vaux  sounds  rather  like  a  tale,  a  fable,  and  m 
invention,  than  true  history.  It  supposes  such  gigantic  a^tdacitv 
of  daring,  combined  with  such  more  than  infantile  stupidity  in  tiie 
motivCj — such  a  combination  of  the  fiend  and  the  monkey, — that 
credulity  is  almost  swallowed  up  in  contemplating  the  singu!«JitjF 
of  the  attempt.  It  has  accordingly^  in  some  degree,  shared  the  hid 
of  fiction.  It  is  familiariased  to  us  in  a  kind  of  serio- ludicrous  way, 
Uke  the  story  of  Quy  of  Warwick^  or  Valentine  and  Onon. 
The  way  which  we  take  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  deiiwr- 
ance  k  well  adapted  to  keep  up  this  fabular  notion,  fioyi  gQ 
al>out  the  streets  annually  with  a  beggarly  scarecrow  dressed  up, 
which  is  to  be  burnt,  indeed^  at  nighty  with  holy  zeal ;  but,  mean- 
time, they  beg  a  penny  for  poor  Guy :  this  periodical  petition, 
which  we  have  heard  from  our  infancy j — combined  with  tne  dres 
and  appearance  of  the  effigy,  so  well  calculated  to  move  conipaa* 
sion, — has  the  effect  of  quite  removing  from  our  fancy  the  horrfd 
circumstances  of  the  story  which  is  thus  commemorated ;  and  in 
poor  O-iLy  vainly  should  we  try  to  recognize  any  of  the  features  of 
that  tremendous  madman  in  iniquity,  Guido  Vaux,  with  his  horrid 
crew  of  accomplices,  that  sought  to  emulate  earthquakes  and  burst- 
ing volcanoes  in  their  more  than  mortal  mischief. 

Indeed,  the  whole  ceremony  of  burning  Guy  Faux,  or  the  Popt^ 
as  he  is  indifferently  called,  is  a  sort  of  Treason  Traveatie^  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  lower  our  feelings  upon  thb  memorable  subject. 
The  printers  of  the  little  duodecimo  Frayer  5ooAj»  printed  by  T* 
Basket t,^  in  1749,  which  has  the  effigy  of  his  sacred  Mjajesty  Geoi^ 
IL  piously  prelixed,  have  illustrated  the  service  (a  very  fine  one  m 
itself)  which  is  appointed  for  the  Anniversary  of  this  Day,  with  a 
print,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe,  but  the  contents  appefti 
to  be  these : — The  scene  is  a  roonij  I  conjecture,  in  tbe  king's  paW> 
Two  persons, — one  of  whom  I  take  to  be  James  himself  from  bis 
wearing  his  hat  while  the  other  stands  bareheaded, — -aw  intently 
surveying  a  sort  of  speculum,  or  magic  mirror,  which  stands  tipon 
a  pedestal  in  the  mtdat  of  the  room,  in  which  a  little  figure  of  (tUT 
Faux  with  his  dark  lantern  approaching  the  door  of  the  Parliament 
House  is  made  discernible  by  the  light  proceeding  from  a  great  t%fi 
which  shines  in  from  the  topmost  comer  of  the  apartment,  by  which 
eye  the  pious  artist  no  doubt  meant  to  designate  Providence.    On 

*  The  same,  I  prcsumet  upon  whom  the  cJcrgyman  in  the  &ong  of  the  Vifor  mi 
Moui,  not  without  Judgmeni:^  passes  this  memorable  censure — 
Here,  Mo&cs,  the  King  :— 
*Tis  a  ecanda^lous  ihingf 
Th^t  this  Baskett  should  print  for  the  Ciovm. 
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the  other  side  of  the  mirror,  is  a  figure  doing  something,  which 
puzzled  me  when  a  child,  and  continues  to  puzzle  me  now.  The 
Dest  I  can  make  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  conspirator  husj  laying  the 
train,-^but  then,  why  is  he  represented  in  the  king's  chamber  ? — 
Conjecture  upon  so  fantastical  a  design  is  vain,  and  I  only  notice 
the  print  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  graphic  representations  which 
woke  my  childhood  into  wonder,  and  doubtless  combined  with  the 
mummery  before-mentioned,  to  take  off  the  edge  of  that  horror 
which  the  naked  historical  mention  of  Guido's  conspiracy  could  not 
have  failed  of  exciting. 

Now  that  so  many  years  are  past  since  that  abominable  machina- 
tion was  happily  frustrated,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  a 
profane  sporting  with  the  subject,  if  we  take  no  very  serious  survey 
of  the  consequences  that  would  have  flowed  from  this  plot  if  it  had 
had  a  successful  issue.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  a  selfish 
point  of  view,  is  the  material  change  which  it  must  have  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  nobility.  All  the  ancient  peerage  being  ex- 
tinguished,  as  it  was  intended,  at  one  blow,  the  Red-Book  must 
have  been  closed  for  ever,  or  a  new  race  of  peers  must  have  been 
created  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  as  the  fir^t  part  of  this  dilemma 
is  a  deal  too  shocking  to  think  of,  what  a  fund  of  mouth-watering 
reflections  does  this  give  rise  to  in  the  breast  of  us  plebeians  of  a.d. 

1828.     Why  you  or  I,  reader,  might  have  been  Duke  of or 

Earl  of :  I  particularize  no  titles,  to  avoid  the  least  suspicion 

of  intention  to  usurp  the  dignities  of  the  two  noblemen  whom  I 
have  in  my  eye : — but  a  feeling  more  dignified  than  envy  sometimes 
excites  a  sigh,  when  I  think  how  the  posterity  of  Guido's  Legion  of 
Honour  (among  whom  you  or  I  might  have  been)  might  have 
rolled  down  ^*  dulcified,"  as  Burke  expresses  it,  "  by  an  exposure  to 
the  influence  of  heaven  in  a  long  flow  of  generations,  from  the  hard, 
acidulous,  metallic  tincture  of  the  spring."  ^  What  new  orders  of 
merit,  think  you,  this  English  Napoleon  would  have  chosen? 
Knifi;htB  of  the  Barrel,  or  Lords  of^  the  Tub,  Grand  Almoners 
of  the  Cellar,  or  Ministers  of  Explosion.  We  should  have  given 
the  Train  couchantj  and  the  Fire  rampant  in  our  arms;  we 
should  have  quartered  the  dozen  white  matches  in  our  coats; — 
the  Shallows  would  have  been  nothing  to  us. 

Turning  away  from  these  mortifying  reflections,  let  us  contem- 
plate its  effects  upon  the  otfier  house,  for  they  were  all  to  have 
gone  together, — King,  Lords,  Commons. 

To  assist  our  imagination,  let  us  take  leave  to  suppose, — and  we 
do  it  in  the  harmless  wantonness  of  fancy, — to  suppose  that  the 
tremendous  explosion  had  taken  place  in  our  days ; — we  better 

>  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 
VOL.   I.— 16 
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know  what  a  House  of  Commons  is  in  our  days,  and  can  better 
fsstinirtte  our  loss ;— let  US  imagine,  then,  to  ourselves  the  United 
Members  sitting  in  full  conclave  above — Faux  just  ready  with  kb 
train  and  matches  below;  in  km  hand  a  "reed  tipt  with  fire"— he 
applies  the  fatal  engine-- — — 

To  assist  our  notions  still  further,  let  us  suppose  some  luckv  dog 
of  a  reporter,  who  hiid  esca^^  by  miracle  U]>ou  some  plank  of  St 
Stephen's  benches,  and  came  plump  upon  the  roof  of  the  adjacent 
Abbey,  from  whence  descend  iufr,  at  some  neighbouria;^  cofFee-houfic, 
fii*st  wiping  Urn  clothes  and  calling  for  a  glass  of  lemonade,  he  sit* 
down  and  reports  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  (quorum  pars  oiagoa 
fuit)  for  the  Morning  Post  or  the  Courier^ — ^we  can  scarcely 
imagine  him  describing  the  event  in  any  other  word^  but  some 
such  as  these  : — 

'*  A  Motion  was  put  and  carried.  That  this  House  do  od- 
joum:  That  the  Speaker  do  quit  the  Chair,  The  House  Rost: 
amid  clamours  for  Order." 

In  some  such  way  the  event  might  most  technically  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  public.  But  a  poetical  mind,  not  content  with 
this  dry  method  of  narration,  cannot  help  pursuing  the  effech  of 
this  tremendous  blowing  up,  this  adjoumnient  in  the  air  sine  die* 
It  sees  the  benches  mount,^ — the  Chair  first,  and  then  the  benches, 
and  first  the  TreaKury  Bench,  hurried  up  in  this  nitrous  explosion: 
the  Members,  m  it  were,  pairing  off*;  Whigs  and  Tories  taking 
their  friendly  apothet>sis  together,  (as  they  did  their  sandwiches 
below  in  Bellamy's  ro<jm).  Fancy,  in  her  flight,  keeps  pace  with 
the  aspiring  legislators,  she  sees  the  awful  seat  of  order  mount- 
ing till  it  becomes  finally  fixed  a  constellation,  next  to  Cassiopeia** 
chair,— the  wig  of  him  that  sat  in  it  taking  its  place  near  Beretiice'* 
eurk,  St,  Peter,  at  Heaven's  wicket, — ^no,  not  SL  Peter, — Si 
Stephen,  with  open  arms,  receives  his  own. — — 

While  Fancy  beholds  these  celestial  appropriations,  Reason,  no 
less  pleased,  discerns  the  mighty  benefit  which  so  complete  » 
renovation  must  produce  below.  Let  the  most  determined  foe  to 
corruption,  the  most  thorough-paced  redresser  of  abuses,  try  to 
conceive  a  more  absolute  purification  of  the  House  than  this  wn* 
ciUculated  to  produce  ;— why.  Pride's  Purge  was  nothing  to  it;— 
the  whole  iKirough-niongering  system  would  have  been  got  rid  of. 
fairly  ea^phiUd ; — with  it,  the  sen^l^a  distinctions  of  part\'  must 
have  di«4pi>eared  ;  faction  must  have  vanished;  corruption  h^ivee*- 
pinnt  in  air.  From  Hundred,  Tything,  and  Wapentake,  some 
new  Alfi't^i  would  have  convened,  in  all  its  purity,  the  prinritiw 
Wittenag^mot, — -fixed  upon  a  basis  of  property  or  population,  per* 
nianeiit  as  the  poles 

From  thi»  dream  of  univetml  restitttttoo.  Reason  and  Fiuicj  witli 
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difficulty  awake  to  view  the  real  state  of  things.  But,  blessed  be 
Heaven,  St.  Stephen's  walls  are  yet  standing,  all  her  seats  firmly 
secured  ;  nay,  some  have  doubted  (since  the  Septennial  Act) 
whether  gunpowder  itself,  or  any  thing  short  of  a  Committee 
above  stairs^  would  be  able  to  shake  any  one  member  from  his 
seat; — ^that  great  and  final  improvement  to  the  Abbey,  which  is 
all  that  seems  wanting, — the  removing  Westminster-hall  and  its 
appendages,  and  letting  in  the  view  of  the  Thames, — must  not  be 
expected  in  our  days.  Dismissing,  therefore,  all  such  speculations 
as  mere  tales  of  a  tub,  it  is  the  auty  of  every  honest  Englishman 
to  endeavour,  by  means  less  wholesale  than  Guido's,  to  ameliorate, 
without  extinguishing.  Parliaments;  to  hold  the  la/ntem  to  the 
dark  places  of  corruption ;  to  apply  the  match  to  the  rotten  parts 
of  the  system  only ;  and  to  wrap  himself  up,  not  in  the  muffling 
mantle  of  conspiracy,  but  in  the  warm,  honest  cloak  of  integrity 
and  patriotic  intention. 

£lia. 
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On  a  Passage  in  "The  Tempest" 
(1823) 

AS  lon^  as  I  can  remember  the  play  of  the  Tempest,  one  passage 
in  it  has  always  set  me  upon  wondering.  It  has  puzzled  me 
beyond  measure.  In  vain  I  strove  to  find  the  meaning  of  it.  I 
seemed  doomed  to  cherish  infinite  hopeless  curiosity. 

It  is  where  Prospero,  relating  the  banishment  of  Sycorax  from 
Argier,  adds — 

— For  one  thing  that  she  did 
They  would  not  take  her  life — 

how  have  I  pondered  over  this,  when  a  boy !  how  have  I  lon^  for 
some  authentic  memoir  of  the  witch  to  clear  up  the  obscurity ! — 
Was  the  story  extant  in  the  Chronicles  of  Algiers  ?  C!ould  I  get  at 
it  by  some  fortunate  introduction  to  the  Algerine  ambassador? 
Was  a  voyage  thither  practicable  ?  The  Spectator  (I  knew)  went 
to  Grand  Cairo,  only  to  measure  a  pyramid.  Was  not  the  object 
of  my  quest  of  at  least  as  much  importance  ? — ^The  blue-ejjed  hag — 
could  she  have  done  any  thine  good  or  meritorious  ?  might  that 
Succubus  relent  ?  then  might  were  be  hope  for  the  devil.     I  have 
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often  admired  since,  that  none  of  the  commentatora  have  boggled 
at  this  passage ^ — how  they  could  swallow  this  camel — !»iich  a  tan* 
talisiiig  piece  of  oliscurit)%  such  an  abortion  of  an  anecdote. 

At  lengtli  I  think  I  have  lighted  upon  a  clue,  which  may  lead  to 
show  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare  when  he  dropped 
this  imperfect  rumour.  In  the  "  accurate  description  of  Africa,  by 
John  Ogilbv  (Folio),  1670,"  imge  3^30,  I  find  written,  as  follows. 
The  marginal  title  to  the  narrative  is — 

Charles  ike  Fifth  beskges  Algier 

In  ihe  last  ptace,  wc  will  briefly  give  an  Account  of  the  Empcrour  Ckawki  Ihc 
Fifth >  when  he  besieg'd  this  City :  and  of  the  great  Loss  he  jsuffer'd  therein. 

This  Pftncc  ill  the  Vcar  One  thousand  five  hundred  forty  one,  having  EmbanqiKd 
upon  the  Sea  an  Army  of  Twenty  two  thousand  Men  aboard  Eighteep  f^  i' -^  ^f4 
an  hundred  tall  Ships^  not  counting  the  BarqaeS  and  Shallops,  and  othn  vts, 

in  which  he  had  engaged  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  N'  h  t 

good  number  of  the  Knights  of  Mattka:  he  was  to  Land  on  the  Coast  ot  B^tnitY, 
at  a  Cape  calFd  Matif&u.  Frotn  thla  place  unto  the  City  of  Al^er  a  ilat  Shoie  oi 
Strand  extends  it  self  for  about  four  Leagues,  the  which  is  exceeding  favourable  tie 
Gallies,  There  he  put  ashore  lA-ith  his  Army,  and  in  a  lew  days  caused  a  Fartr^i 
to  be  built,  which  unto  this  day  is  call'd  Tkf  Casti^-  of  ike  Emperor. 

In  the  mean  time  the  City  of  Atgar  took  the  Alarm,  having  in  it  at  that  time  bot 
Eight  hundred  Turks^  and  Six  thousand  Moors,  poor-spirited  men,  and  uncxefdsed 
in  Martial  alTairs ;  besides  it  was  at  that  time  Foriili'd  onely  with  Walls,  and  had  m 
Out-wof  ks :  Insomuch  that  by  reason  of  its  weakness,  and  the  great  Foirces  (rf  tlic 
Emperour,  it  cauM  not  in  appearance  escape  taking.  In  fine,  it  was  Attaqtied 
with  such  Order,  chat  the  Army  came  up  to  the  very  Gate&»  where  the  Ckfveiieril 
Sattfgfifli,  a  Frmchmian  by  Nation,  made  himself  remarkable  above  all  the  reft,  b>' 
the  miiracles  of  his  Valour.  For  having  tepulsed  the  Turks,  who  having  made  a 
Sally  at  the  Gate  ailfd  Babason,  and  there  desiring  to  enter  along  with  them,  when 
he  saw  that  they  shut  the  Gate  upon  him.  he  ran  hi*  Ponywd  into  the  same,  *nd  leA 
it  sticking  deep  therein.  They  next  fell  to  Battering  the  City  by  the  Force  t}t 
C^mnon ;  which  the  AfiSailants  so  weakened^  that  in  that  great  extremity  the  De- 
fendants lost  their  Courage,  and  resolved  to  surrender. 

But  as  they  were  thus  intending,  there  was  a  Witch  of  the  Totv  "^ —  'bz 
Ki6tor>'  doth  not  name,  which  went  to  seek  out  As  mm  Aga^  that  Comn 

and  pray'd  him  to  make  it  good  yet  nine  Days  longer,  with  assurance.  - -'■^^ 

that  lime  he  should  infallibly  see  Algier  delivered  from  that  Siege,  and  thewtioie 
Armv  of  the  Enemy  dispersed,  so  that  Chrisiiani  should  be  aa  cheap  as  Birds.  In  i 
woni,  the  thing  did  happen  in  the  manner  as  foretold  ;  for  upon  the  Twenty  first  diy 
of  Otiober  in  the  same  Year,  there  fell  a  continual  Rain  upon  the  Land,  and  sofuriout 
a  Storm  at  Sea»  that  one  might  have  seen  Ships  hoisted  into  the  Clouds,  and  in  one 
instant  again  pfecipitated  into  ^he  bottom  of  the  Water :  insomuch  that  that  sum 
dreadful  Tempest  was  followed  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  Gallics,  and  above  an  hondrd. 
other  Vcs^is;  which  was  the  cause  why  the  Emperour,  seeing  his  Army  wasted  K 
the  bad  Weather,  purs^ued  by  a  Famine,  occasioned  by  wrack  of  his  Ship&,  in  whkh 
was  the  greatest  part  of  his  Victuals  and  Ammunition,  be  was  constrained  to  raise  lh« 
Siege,  and  set  Sail  for  Siiily,  whither  he  Retreated  with  the  miserable  Rclique*'  of 
his  Fleet. 

In  the  mean  time  that  Witch  being  acknowledged  the  Deliverer  of  Atgier,  «u 
richly  remunerated,  and  the  Credit  of  her  Charms  authorized.  So  that  ever  ana 
Witchcraft  hath  been  very  freely  tolerated  ;  of  which  the  Chief  of  the  Town,  and  ewft 
those  who  are  esteem 'd  to  be  of  greatest  Sanctity  among  them,  such  as  ate  the 
Marabou's,  a  Religious  Order  of  their  Sect,  do  for  the  most  part  make  Prolfesfnofi  ol 
it,  under  a  goodly  Pretext  of  certain  Revelations  which  they  say  they  have  haA 
from  their  ^ophet  Makomft, 
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And  hereupon  those  of  AlgUr^  \q  palliate  the  &hame  and  the  reproaches  that  arc 
thro'WTi  upon  ihem  for  making  use  of  a  Witch  in  the  dangtir  of  this  Siege,  do  say,  thai 
the  loKS  of  the  Forces  of  CharUs  V^^  was  caused  by  a  Prayer  of  one  of  their  Mara* 
turn's ^  named  Cidy  UUca,  which  W3A  at  thauime  in  great  Credit,  not  under  the  notion 
of  A  Mtigiii&n,  but  for  a  person  of  a  holy  life.  Aftcrvi'afdE  in  remembrance  of  theit 
success,  they  have  ef  ected  unto  him  a  small  mosque  without  the  Babasom  Gate,  where 
lie  is  biiried,  and  in  which  they  keep  srundp'  Lamps  burning;  in  honour  of  him :  nay 
they  sometimes  repair  thither  to  msLke  their  Hula,  for  a  testimony  of  greater  Venera- 
tion, 

[_  Can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment^  that  the  dramatist  had  come 
HftBli  from  reading  aouie  older  naf^ative  of  this  deliveranee  of 
Hgier  by  a  m  itt-h^  and  transferred  the  merit  of  the  deed  to  his 
Sycorax,  exchanging  only  the  "rich  remuneration,'*'  which  did  not 
suit  his  purpose,  to  the  simple  pardon  of  her  hfe  ?  Ogilbv  wrote  in 
1670 ;  but  the  authorities  to  whieh  he  refers  for  his  Account  of 
Barbary  are — .Johannes  de  Leo,  or  African  us — Louis  Marmol — 
Diego  de  Haedo — Johannes  Gramaye — -Braeves — CeL  Cttrio — and 
H^go  de  Torres^names  totally  unknown  to  me— and  to  which  I  beg 
leavie  to  refer  the  curious  reader  for  his  fuller  satisfaction. 

L, 
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THE  foliowiTig  very  interesting  letter  laas  been  recovered  from 
oblivion,  or  at  least  from  neglect,  by  our  friend  Elia,  and  the 
public  will  no  doubt  thank  him  for  the  deed,  it  m  without  date  or 
mperscription  in  the  manuscript,  %v  hieh  (a$  our  contributor  declares) 
was  in  so  "  fnigmentitious  "  a  state  as  to  perplex  his  transcribing 
facultie:^  in  the  extreme.  The  poet's  love  of  nature  is  quite  evident 
from  one  part  of  it ;  and  the  "  poetical  posture  of  his  affairs  "  from 
another.  Whether  regarded  as  elucidating  the  former  or  the  latter, 
it  is  a  dticument  not  a  little  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
curious  as  well  as  the  critical.  We  could  ourselves  write  an  essay- 
full  of  conjectures  from  the  grounds  it  aftords  both  with  respect  to 
the  author's  poems  and  his  pride.  But  we  nuLst  bike  another 
opportunity,  or  leave  it  to  his  next  biographer. 

Deah  SiRj 

I  would  chide  you  for  the  slackness  of  your  correspond- 
ence ;  but  ha\'ing  blamed  you  wrongeously  ^  last  time»  I  shall  say 
[nothing  till  I  hear  from  ynu,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon. 

<  Sic  in  MS. 
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to  jou  befort^  I 
pwt  <f  •^  cui  n.i|iniirlepoe. 

b^  your  aasiiitiMe 

of  Wiikiiope^  which  wm 

Now  it  is  un- 

of  a*  sifla  ai  can  be  eoovenieitilv 

wttfa  JMB^  difficulties,     I  wai 

joa  loiow  how  ei- 

«db  Ike  fci  iiiiih  iiiu  of  myself  with 

te  §k  wmt  for  any  husinas  of 

we  %m  eootraet  some  debts. 

I  «l  aoy  »edit ;  bat  I  omnol 

I  inMs^nleiy  ckar  it.     E\*e» 

looev  to  sead  mti, 

wiU  not  wait  till  tben.     Y*hi 

he.     Now   the  Assistance  1 

I  iaow^  if  in  your  power,  you  will 

~  metch&tit,  blinker,  or 

§m  tkr  matter  of  twdve  pounds ;  tiD 

«f  tfe  kad,  wlitcfa  I  Atn  at  Ust  certftia 

it  mm  jmoselff  or  procure  It :  though 

to  BT  SHsd,  yd  yoQ  owe  it  to  your  own  natuiie, 

wcu  as  lo  say  ao  more  upon  the  subject :  only 

to  aildfe  that  vlien  I  §t^  Ml  upon  such  a  project,  (the 

it  la  arr  puuit  cimiiti>iances)  knowing  tbe 

^ ^er  of  the  generaHtr  of  the  world,  you  wert 

tfaat  oAmd  to  m?  tboi^gnts,  as  one  to  whom  I  liad 
addicsa. 


Now  I  intagine  tou  ai«  seisd  with  m  fine  romantic  kind  of 
cbolv^  oQ  the  {kdmg  of  the  year— now  I  figure  you   wand 
philosophksd  and  pei»i^  amidst  hrown  withered  groves ;  whilst 
the  Imycs  rustle  aader  your  foet,  the  mm  give  a  farewelJ  parting 
giram,  •ad  the  biida —  * 

Stv  tl«  bidt  ao(£,  lod  but  mttempt  to  ling. 

Th^  again*  what  the  heavens  wear  a  more  gloomy  aspect,  tlie  wiods 
whisUe  and  the  waters  spout,  I  see  you  in  the  well-It  no  wti  clcugh, 
beneath  the  soleam  arch  of  tall,  thick,  embowering  trees,  Hsteiiiog 
to  the  amusing  Ml  of  the  many  steep,  moss-grown  cascadei ;  while 
di^p,  divine  contemplation,  the"  genius  of  the  place,  prompts  each 
ffwelling^  awful  thought.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  resign  your 
place  in  that  scene  at  an  e^y  rate :— fJone  ever  enjoyed  it  to  the 
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height  you  do,  and  you  are  worthy  of  it.  There  I  walk  in  spirit^ 
mnd  disjKJrt  in  its  beloved  gloonn  Thb  country  I  am  in  in  not 
▼ery  entertainini;^;  no  variety  but  that  of  woods,  and  them  we 
have  in  abundance.  But  where  is  the  living  stream  ?  the  airy 
mountam  ?  or  the  hanging  rot'k  ?  with  twenty  other  things  that 
elegantly  please  the  Jover  of  Nature.  Nature  deHghts  me  in  every 
form,  i  am  jast  now  painting  her  in  her  most  luxunous  dress ;  for 
my  own  amusement,  describing  winter  as  it  present"?  itself.  After 
my  first  propo^ial  of  the  subject — 

1  sing  of  winier,  and  his  gelid  reign  ; 

Nor  let  a  rymtng;  insect  of  the  spring 

Deem  it  a  barren  theme,  to  mc  'tis  full 

Of  manly  charms :  to  me,  who  court  the  Bb*dc, 

Whom  the  gay  reasons  ©tiit  not,  and  who  shun 

The  glare  of  summer.     Wei  cornet  kindred  glooms  J 

Drcai  awful  wmtry  horrors,  welcome  all  I  &c. 

After  this  introduction,  I  say,  which   insists   for   a   few    lines 
further,  I  prosecute  the  purport  of  the  following  ones: — 

Nor  can  I*  O  departing  Summer  1  choose 
But  consecrate  one  pitying  line  to  you  : 
Sing  your  last  tempered  days  and  &unny  balms, 
Thai  cheer  the  apirtts  and  aerene  the  souL 

Tlien  terrible  floods,  and  high  winds,  that  usually  happen  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  have  already  happened  here  (I  wish  you 
have  not  felt  them  too  dreadfully);  the  first  produced  the  enclosed 
lines ;  the  last  are  not  completed.  Mr.  Rickleton's  poem  on 
Winter,  which  I  still  have,  first  put  the  desif^u  into  my  head— in  it 
4re  some  masterly  strokes  that  awakened  me- — being  only  a  pr^ent 
amasement,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  drop  it  whenever  another  fancy 
comef«  acmss,  I  l)elieve  it  had  been  much  more  for  your  entertain- 
ment^  if  in  this  tetter  I  had  cited  other  people  instead  of  myself; 
but  I  mmi  refer  that  till  another  time.  If  you  have  not  seen  it 
already,  I  have  just  now  iu  my  hands  an  original  of  Sir  Alexander 
Kmtrds  (the  crashed  Scots  knight  of  the  woeful  countenance),  you 
irould  relish.  I  l>eUeve  it  might  make  Mh^  John  catch  hold  of 
his  knees,  which  1  t-^ke  in  him  to  be  a  degree  of  mirth,  only  in- 
ferior,  to  fall  back  again  with  an  elastic  spring.  It  is  very  [here  a 
word  is  waggishly  obliterated]  printed  in  the  Evening  Post:  so, 
perhaps  you  have  seen  these  panegyrics  of  our  declining  barsi ;  one 
on  the  Princess's  birth-day;  the  other  on  his  Majesty's,  in  [oblit- 
emtefi]  cantos^  they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  complicated 
crazineae,  I  was  lately  in  London  a  night,  and  in  the  old  play* 
saw  a  comedy  acted,  called  Love  makes  a  Man,  or  the  Fop's 
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Fortune,  where  1  beheld  Miller  and  Cibber  shine  to  my  infinite 
entertainment.  In  and  about  London  this  month  of  Sepieuiber^ 
near  a  hundred  people  have  died  by  accident  and  isuicide.  There 
was  one  blacksmith  tireti  of  the  hammer*  who  hung  hiinselff  and 
left  wri  tten  behind  him  this  concise  epitaph  ; — 

1,  Jot  Pope, 
Lived  without  hopne 
And  died  by  a  lOpe. 

Or  else  some  epigrammatic  Muse  has  belied  him. 

Mr.  Muir  has  ample  fund  for  politics  in  the  present  posture  of 
nftairs,  as  you  will  tind  by  the  public  news,  I  should  be  glhd  to 
know  that  great  minister's  frame  just  now.  Keep  it  to  yourself— 
you  may  whisper  it  too  in  Mis  John's  ear.  Far  otherwise  is  hi* 
lately  mysterious  brother,  Mr.  Tait,  employed.  Stil^tc^d  a  super- 
annuated fortune,  and  just  now  upon  the  full  scent.  It  is  coraicaJ 
enough  to  <*ee  him  amongst  the  rubbish  of  his  controversial  divinitr 
and  politics,  furbishing  up  his  antient  rusty  gallantry. 

Yours,  sincerely,  J.  T. 

Remember  me  to  all  friends,  Mr.  Rickle,  Mis  John*  Br.  John,  &c. 
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THE  subject  of  our  Memoir  is  lineally  descended  from  Johan  Df 
L'tis tonne  (see  Dixjtnesday  Book,  where  he  is  so  written)  wlio 
came  in  with  the  Conijueror,  and  had  lands  awarded  him  at  Lupton 
Maj^ia,  in  Kent.  His  ^mrticular  merits  or  services,  Fabian,  whose 
authority  I  chiefly  follow,  has  Ibrgotten,  or  per'iap*  thought  it 
immaterial,  to  specif'.  Fuller  thinks  that  he  wt,^  L-adard -bearer 
to  Hugo  De  Agniondesham^  a  powerful  Norman  Baron,  who  wa* 
slain  by  the  hand  of  Harold  himself  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Hastings. 
Ue  Uiis  as  it  may,  we  Hnd  a  family  of  that  name  flourishing  some 
centuries  later  in  timt  ctiunty.  John  Deilistoa,  Knight,  whs  high 
alien  if  for  Kent,  accimling  to  Fabian,  quinto  Hen  rid  Sexti  ;  and 
we  trac^  Uic  lineal  branch  Bourishing  downwards — the  orthogmphy 
varying,  aca>rtling  to  tl»e  unsettled  usage  of  the  timea,  from  Dmm- 
tun  to  l^cstou^ar  Liston,  between  which  it  seems  to  have  alternated, 
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till,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  it  tinally  settled 
into  the  deterniinate  and  pleasLng  dissyllabic  arrajigenient  which  it 
«till  retains.  Amiuadab  Liston,^  the  eldes*t  male  repif^i^entfitive  of 
the  faoiily  of  that  day,  wiis  of  the  strictest  order  of  Puritans.  Mr. 
Poes,  of  Pall  Mall,  lias  obligingly  coninmnic^ted  to  nie  an  un- 
'doiibted  tract  of  his,  which  lK*ars  the  initials^  only^  A,  L.  and  m 
entitled,  "  the  Grinning  Glma  :  or  Actor »  Mirrour,  wherein  the 
(vituperative  Visnomy  of  vicious  Playei*s  for  the  Scene  is*  as  vir- 
•tuously  reflected  back  upon  their  mimetic  Monstrosities  as  it  has 
viciously  (hitherto)  vitiated  with  its  vile  Vanities  her  Votarisis," 
A  strange  title,  but  bearing  the  impress  of  thossc  alisurditits  with 
which  the  title  pagers  of  that  pimphk't-s|>awniiig  age  abounded. 
The  work  beai^  date  1617,  It  preceded  the  Histriomastix  by 
tifteen  years ;  and  as  it  went  before  it  in  tinie^  .so  it  comes 
Dot  far  short  of  it  in  virulence.  It  u  amus^i ng  to  find  an 
ancestor  of  Listori'«  thus  bespattering  the  players  at  the  coni- 
fnencienient  of  the  seventeentli  century.  ^^  Thinketh  He  (the 
*urtorX  with  his  costive  countenancen,  to  wry  a  sorrowing  soul 
.out  of  her  anguish,  or  by  defacing  the  divine  denotement  of 
destinate  dignity  (daignelv  de8cril>ed  in  the  face  lujinane  and 
no  other)  to  reinstamp  the  Parad  ice- plot  ted  similitude  with  a 
itiovel  and  naughty  approximation  (not  in  the  Hr»t  intention)  to 
tho^  abhorred  and  ugly  God -forbidden  torrc^spondences,  with 
Hooting  Apes'  jeering  gibbering^,  and  Babion  babbling-likc,  to 
'lioot  out  ot  countenance  all  modest  measure,  i^is  if  our  bins  were 
•not  sufficing  to  stoop  our  backs  without  He  wresting  and  ci-ooking 
his  membeni  to  mistimed  mirth  (rather  ntalice)  in  deformed  fashion, 
fleering  when  he  i^hould  learn,  prating  for  praying,  goggling  bis 
;eyes  (better  upturnetl  for  grace),  whereas  in  Paradice  (if  we  can  go  *-- 
itJius  high  Ibr  His  profession)  that  devilish  Serpent  appeareth  his 
lindouhted  Predecessor,  tirst  induing  a  mask  like  some  roguish 
"oistering  liobciu^s  (I  hpit  at  them  all)  to  beguile  with  Stage  shows 
the  gaping  VVoman,  whose  Sex  hath  still  chiefly  upheld  these 
Myateriesj  and  are  voiced  to  be  the  chief  Stage-fiaunters,  where^ 
mi  I  am  told,  the  custom  h  commonly  to  mumble  (between  acts) 
Bppte^,  not  ambiguously  derivetl  from  that  pernicioui^  Pippin  (won>e  p^' 
in  effect  than  the  Apples  of  Discord)  whereas  sometimes  tlie  hisBing 
lounds  of  displea:sure,  m  I  hear,  do  lively  reintonate  that  snake- 
iaking-leave^  and  diabolical  goings  oft",  in  Panuiice." 

The  pm-itanic  effervescence  of  the  early  Presbyterians  appears  to 
lave  abated  with  time,  and  the  opinions  of  the  more  immediate 
mcestors  of  our  subject  to  have  subsided  at  length  into  a  ^strain 
if  moderate  Calvinism,     Still  a  tincture  of  the  old  leaven  was  to   ^' 
>e  eat|>ected  among  the  posterity  of  A.  L, 

Our  hero  was  an  only  son  of  Habakuk  Lislon,  settled  a»  an  Ana- 
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baptist  minister  upon  the  patrimonial  soii  of  his  ancestors.  A 
regular  certificate  appears,  thus  entered  in  the  church  book  at 
Lupton  Magna.  **  Johannes^  filius  HabaJmk  et  Rebeccm  Liston^ 
Disaeniientium^  natits  quinto  Decemhri  1780,  hapthatuR  sexto 
Februarii  sequeniis ;  Sponsorihus  X  tt  W.  Woollastoii^  urn 
cwm  Maria  MerryweathGr"  The  singularity  of  an  Anabaptist 
minister  conforming  to  the  child  rites  of  the  church,  would  have 
tempted  me  to  doubt  Uae  authenticity  of  this  entry,  bad  I  not 
been  obliged  with  the  actual  sight  of  it,  by  the  favour  of  Mr. 
Minns,  the  intelligent  and  worthy  parish  clerk  of  Lupton.  Poftsibly 
some  expectation  in  point  of  worldly  advantages  from  some  of  the 
sponsor^  might  have  induced  this  unseemly  deviation,  as  it  nm^i 
have  appeared,  from  the  practice  and  principles  of  that  generally 
rigid  sect.  The  term  Disaentientitivi  was  possibly  intended  In 
the  orthodox  clergyman  as  a  slur  upon  tlie  supposed  inconsistencv. 
What,  or  of  what  nature,  the  expectations  we  have  hinted  at, 
may  have  been,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Of  the 
Wollastons  no  trace  is  now  discoverable  in  the  village.  The 
name  of  Merry  weather  occurs  over  the  front  of  a  grocer's  shop  »t 
the  western  extremity  of  Lupton. 

Of  the  infant  Liston  we  find  no  events  recorded  before  his  fourth 
year,  in  which  a  severe  attack  of  the  mea^sles  bid  fair  to  have  robbed 
the  rising  generation  of  a  fund  of  innocent  entertainment.  He  had 
it  of  the  confluent  kind,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  child's  life  was  fiir 
a  week  or  two  despaired  of.  His  recovery  he  always  attrihiites 
(under  Heaven)  to  the  humane  interference  of  one  Doctor  Wilhelm 
Riehter,  a  German  empiric,  who,  in  this  extremity,  prescribed  n 
copious  diet  of  Saur  Kraut^  which  the  child  was  observed  h* 
reach  at  with  avidity,  when  other  food  repelled  him  ;  and  from 
this  change  of  diet  his  restoration  was  rapid  and  complete*  We 
have  often  heard  him  name  the  circumstance  with  gratitude ;  and 
it  is  not  altogcthei-  surprising,  that  a  reliah  for  this  kind  of  alitiienti 
so  abhorrent  and  harsh  to  common  English  palates,  has  ajccompanied 
him  through  life.  When  any  of  Mr.  Liston's  intimates  invite  hira 
to  supper,  fie  never  fails  of  finding,  nearest  to  his  knife  and  fork,  » 
dish  ot  Saur  Kraut. 

At  the  age  of  nine  we  find  our  subject  under  the  tuition  of  tbt* 
Rev.  Mr  Goodenough  (his  father's  health  not  i)ermitting  hini 
proliabiy  to  instruct  him  himself),  by  whom  he  was  inducted  into 
a  competent  portion  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  some  mathematioi, 
till  the  death  of  Mr.  Goodenough,  in  his  own  seventieth,  and 
Master  Liston's  eleventh  year,  put  a  stop  for  the  present  to 
classical  progress. 

We   have   heard  our  hero  with  emotions,   which   do   his  heal 
honour,  describe  the  awful  circumstances  attending  the  decm^f^l 
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tJiis  worthy  old  gentleman.  It  seems  they  had  been  walking  out 
together,  master  and  pupil,  in  a  fine  sunset,  to  the  distance  of 
three  quarten*  of  a  mile  west  of  Lupton,  when  n  nudden  curiosity 
took  Mr.  Goodenough  to  look  down  upon  a  chasni,  whei-^  a  »hart 
had  been  lately  sunk  in  a  mining  specujation  (then  projecting,  but 
abandoned  stKJii  after,  as  not  answering  the  promised  success,  by 
Sir  Rjilph  Shepperton,  Knight,  and  member  for  the  coantvX 
The  old  clergyman  leaning  over,  either  with  incaution,  or  s^udcfen 
^ddiness  (probably  a  mixture  of  both),  suddenly  lost  his  footings 
and,  to  use  Mr.  Liston's  phrase,  disappeared ;  and  was  doubtless 
broken  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  sound  of  his  head,  &c.  t! ash- 
ing successively  upon  the  projecting  masses  of  the  chasm,  had  huch 
ftn  effect  upon  the  child,  that  a  serious  sickness  ensued,  and  even 
for  many  years  after  his  recovery  he  was  not  once  seen  so  much  a» 
to  smite. 

The  joint  death[s]  of  both  his  parents^  which  happened  not  many 
months  after  this  disastrous  accident,  and  were  prolmbly  (one  or 
both  of  them)  accelerated  by  it,  threw  our  youth  upon  the  protection 
pf  his  maternal  great  aunt,  Mrs,  Sittingboura.      Of  tiais  aunt  we 

ve  never  heard  him  sj^eak  hut  with  expressions  amounting  almost 
»  reverence.  To  the  influence  of  her  early  counsels  and  manners, 
has  always  attributed  the  firmness  with  which,  in  maturer 
feaiT,  thrown  upon  a  way  of  life,  commonly  not  the  best  ada|3ted 
;o  ^avity  and  self- retirement,  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
serious  character,  un tinctured  with  the  levities  incident  to  his  pro- 
ession.     Ann  Sittins^bourn  (we  have  seen  her  portrait  by  Hudson) 

s  stately,  stiff,  tail,  with  a  cast  of  features  strikingly  resembling 
the  subject  of  tliis  memoir.  Her  estate  in  Kent  was  spacious  and 
ife! I- wooded  ;  the  house,  one  of  those  venerable  old  mansions  which 
are  so  impressive  in  childhood,  and  so  hardly  forgotten  in  succeed- 
ing years.     In  the  venerable  solitudes  of  Cham  wood,  among  thick 

toes  of  the  oak  and  beech  (this  last  his  favounte  tree),  the  young 
Xfiston  cultivated  those  contemplative  habits  which  have  never 
entirely  deserted  him  in  after  years.  Here  he  was  counnonly  in 
the  summer  mouths  to  be  met  with,  with  a  book  in  his  hand — ^not 
«  play-book — meditating.  Boyle's  Reflections  was  at  one  time  the 
darling  volume,  which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  which  has  continued  its  hold  upon  him  through  life. 
He  carries  it  always  about  him  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
him  to  be  seen,  in  the  refreshing  in  ten.  a  Is  of  his  occupation,  leaning 
Against  a  side  scene,  in  a  sort  of  Herbert  of  ('herbury  posture^ 
iuTTiing  over  a  fmcket  edition  of  his  favourite  author. 

But  the  soUtudea  of  Cham  wood    were  not  destined  always  to 

pbscure  the  path  of  our  young  hero.     The  premature  death  of  IVlrs, 

ittingboumj  at  the  age  of  70,  occasioned  oy  incautious  burning  of 
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a  pot  of  chareual  in  her  sleeping  chamber,  left  him  in  hk  IM 
year  nearly  witliout  resoujt^^.  That  the  stage  at  all  should  liavt* 
presented  itself  as  an  eligible  scope  for  his  talents,  and,  in  particular, 
tiiat  he  should  have  chosen  a  line  so  foreign  to  what  appears  to 
have  been  hi?*  turn  of  nund,  may  require  «ome  explanation. 

At  ('ham wood  then  we  behold  him  thoughtful  grave,  n 
From  his  cradle  avei-se  to  flesh  meats,  and  strong  drink  ;  alistci 
even  lieyond  the  genius  of  the  place;  and  almost  in  spite  of  the 
i"t*mons trances  of  hLs  great  aunt,  who,  though  strict,  was  not  rigid ; 
water  was  his  habitual  drink,  and  hi»  food  little  beyond  the  niasU 
and  l>eech  nut%  of  his  favourite  groves.  It  is  a  metiical  fact,  tlmt 
this  kind  of  diet,  however  tavourable  to  the  contemplative  powers 
of  tlie  primitive  hennitsj  &c.,  is  but  ill  atlapteti  to  the  less  voh\ihi 
minds  and  bodies  of  a  later  generation.  Hypochondria  utmost 
constantly  ensues,  it  wa^^  m  in  the  case  of  the  young  Lbtcm.  Ht 
was  subject  to  sights,  and  had  visions.  Those  arid  beech  nuts 
distilled  by  a  complexion  naturally  adust,  mounted  into  an  occiput 
abeady  pre[}arcd  to  kindle  by  long  seclusion,  and  the  fenoiir  of 
strict  Cahinistic  notions.  In  the  ghioios  of  Chaniwood  he  was 
assailed  by  illusions,  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  are  relatetl  of 
the  famous  Anthony  of  Padua.  Wild  antic  faces  would  ever  and 
anon  protrude  themselveii  upon  his  sensorium.  Whether  he  shut 
his  eyes,  or  kept  them  open,  the  same  illusions  operated.  Tilt 
darker  and  moi-e  profound  were  his  cogitations,  the  droller  and 
more  whimsical  became  the  apparitions.  They  buxzed  about  him 
thick  as  Hies,  flapping  at  him,  flouting  him,  hooting  in  his  ear,  yet 
with  such  comic  appendages,  that  what  at  first  was  his  banc, 
became  at  length  his  solace ;  and  he  desired  no  better  society  than 
that  of  his  merry  phantasmata.  We  shall  presently  find  in  what 
way  this  remarkable  phenomenon  influenced  \m  future  destiny. 

On  the  death  of  Mi's,  Sittingboum,  we  find  him  received  into  tht; 
family  of  Mr,  Willoughbvi  an  eminent  Turkey  merchant^  r^ident 
in  Birchin-lane,  London.  We  lose  a  little  while  here  the  chain  of 
his  history  ;  by  what  inducements  this  gentleman  was  determined 
to  make  him  an  inmate  of  his  hou^,  Pnilmlily  he  had  had  mmv 
pei^ionai  kindness  for  Mrs.  Sittingboum  formerly  ;  but  however  it 
was,  the  young  man  was  here  treated  more  like  a  son  than  a  clerk. 
though  he  was  nominally  but  the  latter.  Different  avocations,  the 
change  of  scene,  with  that  alternation  of  business  and  recreation^ 
which  in  its  greatest  perfection  is  to  be  had  only  in  LondoOj  appe»f 
to  have  weaned  him  in  a  short  time  from  the  hvpochondriacAJ 
affections  which  had  beset  him  at  Chaniwood.  In  the  three  year? 
which  followed  bis  removal  to  Birchin-lane,  we  find  him  makiiiij 
more  than  one  voyage  to  the  Levant,  as  chief  factor  for  Mr, 
W' illoughby,  at  the  Forte.     We  could  easily  fill  our  biography  with 
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the  pleasant  passages  which  we  have  heard  him  relate  as  having- 
happened  to  him  at  Constantinople,  such  a»  his  having  been  taken 
up  on  suspicion  of  a  design  of  penetrating  the  seraglio,  &c. ;  but, 
with  the  deepest  convincement  of  this  gentleman's  own  veracity,  we 
think  that  some  of  the  stories  are  of  that  whimsical,  and  others  of 
that  romantic  nature,  which,  however  diverting,  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a  narrative  of  this  kind,  which  aims  not  only  at  strict  truth, 
out  at  avoiding  the  very  appearance  of  the  contrarv. 

We  will  now  bring  him  over  the  seas  again,  and  suppose  him  in 
the  counting-house  in  Birchin-lane,  his  protector  satisfied  with  the 
returns  of  his  factorage,  and  all  going  on  so  smoothly  that  we  may 
expect  to  find  Mr.  Liston  at  last  an  opulent  merchant  upon  'Change, 
as  it  is  called.  But  see  the  turns  of  destiny  !  Upon  a  summer's 
excursion  into  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1801,  the  accidental  sight  of 
pretty  Sally  Parker,  as  she  was  called  (then  in  the  Norwich  company), 
diverted  his  inclinations  at  once  from  commerce ;  and  he  became,  in 
the  language  of  common-place  biography,  stage-struck.  Happy  for 
the  lovers  of  mirth  was  it,  that  our  hero  took  this  turn ;  he  miriit 
else  have  been  to  this  hour  that  unentertaining  character,  a  plodding 
London  merchant. 

We  accordingly  find  him  shortly  after  making  his  debtU^  as  it  is 
called,  upon  the  Norwich  boards,  in  the  season  of  that  year,  being 
then  in  the  ^2d  year  of  his  age.  Having  a  natural  bent  to  tragedy, 
he  chose  the  part  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  Distressed  Mother,  to  Sally 
Parker's  Hermione.  We  find  him  afterwards  as  Barnwell,  Altamont, 
Chamont,  &c, ;  but,  as  if  nature  had  destined  him  to  the  sock,  an  un- 
avoidable infirmity  absolutely  discapacitated  him  for  tragedy.  His 
person  at  this  latter  period,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  was  grace- 
ful, and  even  commanding ;  his  countenance  set  to  gravity  ;  he  had 
the  power  of  arresting  the  attention  of  an  audience  at  first  sight 
almost  beyond  any  other  tragic  actor.  But  he  could  not  hold  it. 
To  understand  this  obstacle  we  must  go  back  a  few  years  to  those 
appalling  reveries  at  Chamwood.  Those  illusions,  which  had 
vanished  before  the  dissipation  of  a  less  recluse  life,  and  more  free 
society,  now  in  his  solitaiy  tragic  studies,  and  amid  the  intense  calls 
upon  feeling  incident  to  tragic  acting,  came  back  upon  him  with  ten- 
fold vividness.  In  the  midst  of  some  most  pathetic  passage,  the 
parting  of  Jafiier  with  his  dying  friend,  for  instance,  he  would 
suddenly  be  surprised  with  a  fit  of  violent  horse  laughter.  While 
the  spectators  were  all  sobbing  before  him  with  emotion,  suddenly 
one  of  those  grotesque  faces  would  peep  out  upon  him,  and  he  could 
not  resist  the  impulse.  A  timely  excuse  once  or  twice  served  his 
purpose,  but  no  audiences  could  be  expected  to  bear  repeatedly  this 
violation  of  the  continuity  of  feeling.  He  describes  them  (the 
illusioas)  as  so  many  demons  haunting  him,  and  paralysing  every 
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effkrt.  Even  now,  I  am  totd^  he  cannot  rmte  the  fiiDotui  soliloqiif 
in  Hamlet,  even  In  private,  without  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter. 
However^  what  he  had  not  force  of  reason  sufficient  to  overcome,  he 
had  good  sense  enough  to  turn  into  emolument,  and  determined  to 
make  a  commodity  of  his  distemper.  He  prudentij  exchanged  the 
biJiiitkin  for  th^  sock,  aod  the  illusions  iiij^taiitlj  ceased  ;  or,  if  ihey 
occurred  for  a  ^hort  season^  by  their  very  co-operatioin  addai  a  sest 
to  his  comic  vein  ;  ifome  of  his  most  catching  faces  hemg  (as  bt  ex- 
pi^esses  it)  little  more  than  transcripts  and  copies  of  mose  estn- 
ordinary  phanbismata. 

We  have  now  drawn  out  our  hero's  existence  to  the  period  when 
he  wa«  about  to  meet  for  the  first  tiDie  the  s^ympathies  of  a  LondcMi 
audience.  The  particulars  of  his  success  ii^ince  nave  been  too  miieli 
before  our  eyas  to  render  a  circumstantial  detail  of  them  expedient 
I  shall  only  mention  that  Mr*  WiUoughby,  his  resentments  having 
had  time  to  subside,  is  at  present  one  of  the  fastest  friends  of  bis  old 
renegado  factor ;  and  that  Mn  Liston's  hopes  of  Misjs  Parker  vanteh- 
tng  along  w^ith  his  unsuccessful  suit  to  Melpomene^  in  the  autumn  of 
1811  he  married  his  present  lady,  by  whom  he  has  b€?en  blest  with 
one  son,  Philip;  and  two  daughters,  Ann^  and  ^Vngustina 
[?  Auguatina]. 


M 


A    VISION   OF   HOENS 

(1825) 

Y  thoughts  had  been  engaged  last  evening  in  soiving  the 
problem,  why  in  all  times  and  places  the  Aom-  ha<^  been 
Agreed  upon  as  the  symbol,  or  honourable  badge,  of  married  aim. 
Moses'  horn,  the  horn  of  Ammon,  of  Anialthea,  and  a  comuf0|)ia 
of  legends  besides,  came  to  my  recollection,  but  afforded  no 
satisfactory  solution,  or  rather  involved  the  question  in  dee|>er 
obscurity.  Tired  with  the  fruitless  chase  of  inexplicant  analogits* 
I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  in  this  fashion. 

Me  thought  eei*tain  scales  or  films  fell  from  my  eyes,  which  hud 
hitherto  hindered  these  little  token.s  from  being  visible.  I  wis 
somewhere  in  the  Comhill  (as  it  might  be  termed)  of  some  Utopin, 
Busy  citizens  jostled  each  other,  m  they  may  do  in  our  streets,  with 
care  (the  care  of  making  a  penny)  written  upon  their  foreheads; 
and  Bomethifig  else,  which  is  rather  imagined,  than  distinctly 
imaged,  upon  the  brows  of  my  own  friends  and  feliow-townamei 
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In  tny  Bn^i  surprise  I  .supposed  myself  gotten  into  some  forest — 
jVrden,  to  be  sure,  or  Sherwood  ;  but  the  dres^ses  and  deportment^ 
all  civk%  forbade  me  to  continue  in  that  delusion.  Then  a  HLTip- 
tiiral  thought  crossed  nie  {espec}a!lv  as  there  were  nearly  as  many 
Jews  as  Christians  among  them),  whether  it  might  not  be  the  chif- 
dren  of  Israel  going  up  to  besiege  Jericho.  I  was  untleceived  of 
bath  errors  by  the  sight  of  many  faces  which  were  fannhar  to  me. 
1  found  oiys€^lf  strangely  (as  it  will  happen  in  dreams)  at  one  and 
the^^me  time  in  an  unknown  country^  with  known  companions,  I 
met  old  friends^  nut  with  new  faces^  but  with  their  old  fa<:es  oddly 
adorned  in  front,  with  each  man  a  certain  corneous  excrescence, 
Dick  Mitis,  the  little  cheesemonger  in  St,  *  *  *  •';$  Pa-^sage,  was 
tfie  #irat  that  saluted  me,  with  liis  hat  oft* — you  know  Dick's  way 
to  a  custoiiiei* — and,  I  not  being  aware  of  him,  he  thrust  a  strange 
beam  into  my  left  eye,  which  pained  and  grieved  me  exceedingly ; 
but,  instead  of  apology,  he  only  grinned  and  fleeretl  in  my  face,  as 
much  as  to  say,  **it  is  the  custom  of  the  country,"  and  pa^ed  on. 

I  had  scarce  time  to  send  a  civil  message  to  his  lady,  whom  t 
have  always  admired  as  a  pattern  of  a  wife,— and  do  indeed  take 
Dick  and  her  to  be  a  modef  of  conjugal  agreement  and  hannonyj — 
when  1  felt  an  ugly  smart  in  my  neck,  as  if  something  had  gored  it 
behind,  and  turning  round,  it  was  my  old  friend  and  neighbour, 
Dulcet,  the  confectioner,  who,  meaning  to  be  pleasant,  had  thrust 
hb  protuberance  right  into  my  nape,  and  seemed  proud  of  his 
power  of  offend ing. 

Now  I  was  assailed  right  and  left,  till  in  my  own  defence  I  was 
obliged  to  walk  sideling  and  wary,  and  look  about  me,  as  you  guard 
your  eyes  in  London  streets ;  for  the  horns  thickened,  and  came  at 
me  like  the  ends  of  umbrellas  poking  in  one^s  face. 

I  soon  found  that  these  towns-folk  M^ere  the  civ i lies t  best-mannered 
people  in  the  world,  and  that  if  they  hatl  offended  at  all,  it  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  their  bl in dnesa     They  do  not  know  what  dangerous 
weajjons  they  protrude  in  front,  and  will  stick  their  best  friends  in 
the  eye  with  provoking  complacency.     Yet  the  best  of  it  is,  they 
can  see  the  beams  on  their  neighbours'  foreheads,  if  they  are  as 
small  a&  motes,  but  their  own  beams  they  can  in  no  wise  discern. 
There  was  little  Mitis,  that  I  told  you  I  just  encountered — he 
bas  simply  (I  sj>eak  of  him  at  home  in  his  own  shop)  the  smoothast 
forehead  in  his  own  conceit — he  will  stand  you  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  together  contemplating  the  serenity  of  it  in  the  glass,  before 
lie  begins  to  shave  himself  in  a  mormng — ^yet   you  saw  what  a 
Q^perate  gash  he  gave  me, 

fleairing  to  be  better  informed  of  the  ways  of  this  extraordinary 
people,  I  applied  myself  to  a  fellow  of  some  assurance,  who  (it 
appeared)  acted   as  a  sort    of  interpreter   to  strangers — he   was 
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dressed  in  a  military  uniform,  ntid  strongly  resembled  Colond , 

of  the  guard.s ;- — and  "pray,  Sir,"  said  I,  "have  all  the  inb&biUnb 
of  your  city  these  trouhlesonie  excrescences  ?  I  heg  pardon,  1  see 
you  have  none.  You  perhaps  are  single*'*  "Truly,  Sir,*'  he  replied 
with  a  smile,  "  for  the  most  part  we  have,  but  not  all  alike.  Then 
are  some,  like  Dick,  that  ^port  hut  one  tumescence.  Their  tadiei 
have  been  tolerablv  faithful — have  confined  themselves  to  a  singlt 
aberration  or  so — thcfie  we  call  rnieom».  Dick,  you  must  know^it 
my  Uniconi.  [He  spoke  this  with  an  air  of  invincible  a^unuice.] 
Then  we  have  Bi corns,  IVi conies,  and  so  on  up  to  Milleciontft. 
[Here  inethought  1  crossed  and  hissed  myself'  in  my  dt^eaiHr] 
Some  again  we  have — there  goess  one — you  see  how  happy  the 
rogue  looks — how  he  walkK  smiling,  and  perking  up  his  facie,  as  if 
he  thought  himself  the  only  man.  He  is  m»t  married  yet,  but  on 
Monday  next  he  leads  to  the  altar  the  accomplished  widow  Dacreew 
relict  of  our  late  sheriff," 

"I  see,  Sir,"  *wud  I,  •*ttDd  observe  that  he  is  happily  free  from 
the  national  goitre'  (let  me  call  it),  which  distinguishes  most  of 
your  countrymen  " 

"  Look  a  little  more  narrowly,"  said  my  conductor. 

i  put  on  my  spectacles,  and  observing  the  man  a  little  more 
diligently,  alk>vc  his  forehead  I  could  mark  a  thousand  little 
twinkling  !^hadow»  dancing  the  horn-pi f>e,  little  homlels  and  rudi- 
ments of  horn,  of  a  soft  and  pippy  con^i.steuce  (for  I  handled  sooie 
of  them),  but  which,  like  coral  out  of  water,  my  guide  informed  me 
would  infallibly  stiffen  and  grow  rigid  within  a  week  or  two  ffOin 
the  expiration  oi  his  bachelorhood. 

Then  I  saw  some  horns  strangely  growing  out  behind^  and  mj 
interpreter  explained  these  to  be  married  men,  whoe^e  wi»*es  had 
condiicted  themselves  witli  infinite  propriety  ssinee  tJie  period  of 
their  marriage,  hut  were  thought  to  have  antedated  their  good 
men's  titles,  by  certain  liberties  thev  had  indulged  themselvtis  ia, 
prior  to  the  ceremony.  This  kin^  of  gentry  wore  their  horn* 
backwrirds,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  pig- tails ;  and 
as  tiiere  was  nothing  obtrusive  or  ocstentatiou^s  in  them,  nobod) 
took  any  notice  of  it. 

S<»me  ha<i  pn*tty  little  budding  antler*,  like  the  first  essap  of  a 
voung  fMiin.  These,  he  told  me^  had  wives,  whose  atfairs  were  in  ft 
hoiH'Kil  v%ay,  but  not  quite  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Others  hail  nothing  to  show,  only  by  certain  red  angry  marks  iumI 
swellings  in  the  foneheiids,  which  itche<l  the  more  they  kept  rubbtn^ 
i4nd  diHtitig  them ;  it  was  to  lie  hoped  that  something  was  brewing- 

I  tiiok  notice  tliat  ever\-  one  jeered  at  the  rest,  only  none  took 
noliot*  of  the  tun-captains;  yet  these  were  as  well  provided  with 
their  tofaifift  Hfi  tlie  best  among  tJieai.      Tim  kind   of  people,  it 
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seems,  taking  their  wives  upon  so  contingent  tenurev  their  lot  waa 
considered  as  nothing  but  natuml,^so  they  wore  their  marks 
without  inifxeachment,  as  they  might  carry  thc-ir  cockades,  and 
Qobody  respected  theni  a  whit  the  k^s  for  it, 

I  observed,  that  the  more  sprouts  grew  out  of  a  rtwm's  head,  the 
less  weight  they  seemed  to  carry  with  them  ;  whereas,  a  single  token 
would  now  and  then  appear  to  f^ive  the  wearer  some  uneasiness. 
This  shows  that  use  is  a  great  thing. 

Some  had  their  adomingn  gilt,  which  needs  no  explanation  ; 
while  others,  like  musicians,  went  sounding  theirs  before  them — a 
aort  of  Diusic  which  I  thought  might  very  well  have  been  spared. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  some  of  the  citizens  encoimter  between 
themselves ;  how  they  smiled  in  their  sleeves  at  the  shock  they 
received  from  their  neighbour,  and  none  seemed  conscious  of  the 
ihock  which  their  neighbour  experienced  in  return. 

Some  had  gi-eat  corneous  situmps*  seemingly  torn  off  and  bleeding. 
These,  the  inter]) re ter  warned  me,  were  husbands  who  had  retaliated 
apon  their  wives,  and  the  badge  was  in  equity  divided  between  them. 

While  I  i^tood  discerning  tlieae  things,  a  slight  tweak  on  my 
dieek  unawares,  which  brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  introduced  to 
me  my  friend  Placid,  between  whose  lady  and  a  certain  male  cousin, 
some  idle  flirtations  I  remember  to  have  heard  talked  of;  but  that 
was  alL  He  saw  he  had  somehow  hurt  me,  and  asked  my  pirdon 
with  that  round  unconscious  face  of  his,  and  looked  so  tristtul  and 
contrite  for  his  no-offence,  that  I  was  ashamed  for  the  man's 
penitence^  Yet  I  protest  it  was  but  a  scratch.  It  was  the  least 
uttle  bomet  of  a  bora  that  could  be  framed,  "Shame  on  the 
man,**  I  secretly  exclaimed,  "who  could  thrust  so  much  m  the  value 
of  a  hair  into  a  brow  so  unsuspecting  and  inoftensive.  What  then 
must  they  have  to  answer  for,  who  plant  great,  monstrous,  timber- 
like,  projecting  antlers  upon  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  call 
their  friends,  when  a  puncture  of  this  atomical  tenuity  made  my 
eyes  to  water  at  this  rate.  All  the  pincei-s  at  Surgeons'  Hall 
cannot  pull  out  for  Placid  that  little  hair.'^ 

I  was  curious  to  know  what  beaime  of  these  frontal  exciTscences, 
when  the  husbands  died  ;  and  my  guide  informed  me  that  the 
chemists  in  their  country  made  a  considerable  profit  by  then^ 
extracting  from  them  certain  subtle  essences  : — and  then  I  re* 
oiemberea,  that  nothing  was  so  efficacious  in  my  own  for  restoring 
iwooning  matrons,  and  wives  troubled  with  the  vapours,  as  a  strong 
soijf  or  two  at  the  composition,  appropriately  caned  hartshorn— far 
hejKmd  aal  volatile, 

niesi  also  I  began  to  understand,  why  a  man,  who  is  the  jest  of 
the  company,  is  said  to  be  the  butt — as  much  as  to  say,  such  a  one 
Imttetb  with  the  horn, 
VOL.  I.— 17 
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I  inquired  if  hy  no  operation  these  wens  were  ever  exti%cted; 
and  was  told,  that  there  was  indeed  an  order  of  dentists^  whom 
they  call  canonists  in  their  language.,  who  undertook  to  restore  tbe 
furehead  to  its  pristine  smoothness ;  hut  that  ordinarily  it  waa  not 
done  without  much  cost  and  trouble ;  and  when  they  succeeded  in 
plucking  out  the  offending  part,  it  left  a  painful  void,  which  could 
not  be  filled  up ;  and  that  many  patients  who  had  submitted  to 
the  excision,  were  eager  to  marry  again^  to  supply  with  a  good 
second  antler  the  baldness  and  deformed  gap  left  by  the  extractioD 
of  the  former,  as  men  losing  their  natural  hair  suWitute  for  it  a 
less  becoming  periwig. 

Some  horns  I  observed  beautifully  taper^  smooth^  and  (as  it  were) 
flowering.  These  I  understand  were  the  portions  brought  by  hand- 
some women  to  their  spouses ;  and  I  pitied  the  rough,  hooiebt 
unsightly  defoi-mities  on  the  brows  of  others,  who  had  been  deceived 
by  plain  and  ordinary  partners.  Yet  the  latter  I  observed  to  b* 
by  far  the  most  common— the  solution  of  which  I  leave  to  the 
natural   philosopher. 

One  tribute  of  married  men  I  particularly  admired  at,  who, 
instead  of  horns,  wore,  engrafted  on  their  forehead^  a  sort  of  horn- 
book. "This,"  quoth  my  guide^  '^is  the  greatest  mystery  in  our 
country^  and  well  worth  an  explanation.  You  must  know  that  all 
inlidelity  is  not  of  the  senses.  We  have  as  well  intellectual,  as 
material,  wittoh.  These,  whom  you  see  decorated  with  the  Qrdtr 
of  the  Book— are  triflers,  who  encourage  about  their  wives'  presence 
the  society  of  your  men  of  genius  <  their  good  iViends,  as  they  call 
them) — hterary  disputants,  ivho  ten  to  one  out-talk  the  poor 
husband,  and  commit  upon  the  understanding  of  the  woman  a 
violence  and  estrangement  in  the  end,  little  less  painful  than  the 
coarser  sort  of  alienation.  Whip  me  these  knaves — [my  conductor 
here  expressed  himself  with  a  becoming  warmth] — whip  me  them, 
I  say,  who  with  no  excuse  from  the  passions,  in  cold  blood  seducf 
the  minds,  rather  than  the  persona,  of  their  friends'  wives  ;  who,  for 
the  tickling  pleasure  of  hearing  themselves  prate^  dehonestate  th* 
intellects  of  man'ied  women,  dishonouring  the  husband  in  what 

should  be  his  most  sensible  part.     If  I  must  be [here  he  used 

a  plain  woixl)  let  it  be  by  some  honest  sinner  like  myself,  and  not 
by  one  of  these  gad-flies,  these  debauchers  of  the  uoderstanding, 
these  Hattery-buzzers."  He  was  going  on  in  this  manner,  and  I 
was  getting  insensibly  pleased  with  my  friend's  manner  (I  had  beefi 
a  little  shy  of  him  at  first),  when  the  dream  suddenly  left  i^ 
vanishing — as  Virgil  speaks— through  the  gate  of  Horn. 

Em. 
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(182.5) 

Nought  but  a  blank  remains,  a  dead  void  space, 
A  step  of  life  that  promised  such  a  race. — Drydbh. 

NAPOLEON  has  now  sent  us  back  from  the  grave  sufficient 
echoes  of  his  living  renown  :  the  twilight  of  posthumous 
fame  has  lingered  long  enough  over  the  spot  where  the  sun  of  his 
glory  set,  ana  his  name  must  at  length  repose  in  the  silence,  if  not 
in  the  darkness  of  night.  In  this  busy  and  evanescent  scene,  other 
spirits  of  the  ase  are  rapidly  snatched  away,  claiming  our  undivided 
sympathies  and  regrets,  until  in  turn  they  yield  to  some  newer  and 
more  absorbing  grief.  Another  name  is  now  added  to  the  list  of 
the  mighty  departed,  a  name  whose  influence  upon  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  our  countrymen,  has  rivalled,  and 
perhaps  eclipsed  that  of  the  defunct  "child  and  champion  of 
Jacobmism,"  while  it  is  associated  with  all  the  sanctions  oi  legiti- 
mate government,  all  the  sacred  authorities  of  social  order  and  our 
most  holy  religion.  We  speak  of  one,  indeed,  under  whose  warrant 
heavy  and  incessant  contributions  were  imposed  upon  our  fellow- 
citizens,  but  who  exacted  nothing  without  the  signet  and  the 
sign  manual  of  most  devout  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  Not 
to  dally  longer  with  the  sympathies  of  our  readers,  we  think  it 
right  to  premonish  them  that  we  are  composing  an  epicedium  upon 
no  less  distinguished  a  personage  than  the  Lottery,  whose  last 
breath,  after  many  penultimate  pufls,  has  been  sobbed  forth  by 
sorrowing  contractors,  as  if  the  world  itself  were  about  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  blank.  There  is  a  fashion  of  eulogy,  as  well  as  of 
vituperation ;  and  though  the  Lottery  stood  for  some  time  in  the 
latter  predicament,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  ^^multia  ille 
bonis  fiehUis  occidit**  Never  have  we  joined  in  the  senseless 
clamour  which  condemned  the  only  tax  whereto  we  became  volun- 
tary contributors,  the  only  resource  which  gave  the  stimulus  without 
the  danger  or  infatuation  of  gambling,  the  only  alembic  which  in 
these  plodding  days  sublimis^  our  imaginations,  and  filled  them 

^  Since  writing  this  article,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  object  of  our  fiineral- 
oratiofi  is  not  definitively  dead,  but  only  moribund.  So  much  the  better;  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  the  request  made  to  Walter  by  one  of  the 
children  in  the  wood,  and  '*  kill  htm  two  times."  The  Abb<  de  Vertot  having  a 
siege  to  write,  and  not  receiving  the  materials  in  time,  composed  the  whole  from  his 
invention :  shortly  after  its  completion,  the  expected  documents  arrived,  when  he 
threw  them  aside,  exclaiming — **  You  are  of  no  use  to  me  now ;  I  have  carried  the 
town." 
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with  more  delicious  dreams  than  ever  flitted  athwart  the  senaonuiii 
of  AlDflschar, 

Never  can  the  writer  forget  wheti^  as  a  child,  he  was  hoisted  upcm 
a  servant's  shoulder  in  Guild hall^  and  looked  down  upon  the  iih 
stalled  and  soleain  pomp  of  the  then  drawing  Lottery.  The  two 
awful  cabinets  of  ii-on,  upon  whose  massy  aiid  mysterious  portals, 
the  royal  initials  were  gorgeously  emblasoDed^  as  if  after  haiine 
deposited  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  within,  the  King  himself  baS 
turned  the  lock  and  still  retained  the  key  in  his  pocket ; — ^the  blue- 
coat  boy,  with  his  naked  arm,  first  converting  the  invisible  wheels 
and  then  diving  into  the  dark  recess  for  a  ticket;— the  grave  aud 
reverend  faces  of  the  conimiasioners  eyeing  the  announced  number; 
—the  scribes  Mow  calmly  committing  it  to  their  huge  books  ;— 
the  anxious  counteimnces  of  the  surrounding  populace,  while  the 
giant  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog,  like  presiding  deities,  looked  dowB 
with  a  grim  silence  upon  the  whole  praceeding, — constituted  alto- 
pether  a  scene,  which  conibined  with  the  sudden  wealth  supposed  to 
be  lavished  from  those  inscrutable  wheels  was  well  calculated  to 
impress  the  imagination  of  a  hoy  with  reverence  and  amazement 
Jupiter,  seated  between  the  two  fatal  urns  of  good  and  evil,  the 
blind  Goddessi  with  her  cornucopia,  the  Farcae  wielding  the  distaff, 
the  thread  of  life,  and  the  abhorred  shears,  seemed  but  dim  find 
shadowv  abstractions  of  mythology,  when  I  had  gazed  upon  ao 
assemblage  exercising,  as  I  dreamt,  a  not  less  eventful  power,  and 
all  presented  to  me  in  palpable  and  lining  operation.  Reason  and 
experience,  ever  at  their  old  spiteful  work  of  catching  and  destroTing 
the  bubbles  which  youth  delighted  to  follow,  have  indeed  dissipated 
much  of  this  illusion,  but  nw  mind  so  far  retained  the  influence  of 
that  early  impression,  that  I  have  ever  since  continued  to  deposit 
my  humble  offerings  at  its  shrine  whenever  the  ministers  of  the 
Lottery  went  forth  with  type  and  trumpet  to  announce  its  periodical 
dispensations ;  and  though  nothing  has  been  doled  out  to  me  from 
its  undiscemiag  coffers  hut  blanks,  or  those  more  vexatious  tan!4- 
lizers  of  the  spirit,  denominated  small  prizes,  yet  do  I  hold  myself 
largely  indebted  to  this  most  generous  dtffuser  of  universal  happi* 
ness.  Ingrates  that  we  are  i  are  wc  to  be  thankful  for  no  henefct" 
that  are  not  palpable  to  sense,  to  recognise  no  favours  that  are  nol 
of  marketable  value,  to  acknowledge  no  wealth  unless  it  can  be 
counted  with  the  ^ve  fingers  ?  If  we  admit  the  mind  to  be  the  sole 
depositary  of  genuine  joy,  where  is  the  bosom  that  has  not  beeii 
elevated  into  a  temporary  elysium  by  the  magic  of  the  Lottery? 
Which  of  us  has  not  converted  hi$  ticket^  or  even  his  sisteentb 
share  of  one,  into  a  nest-egg  of  Hope,  upon  which  he  bfts  iftk 
brooding  in  the  secret  roos ting-places  of  his  h^rt,  and  hatdied  it 
into  a  thousand  fantastical  apparitiona  ? 


*'  My  meat  shall  a^tl  come  in  in  Indian  ahetlst 

Dimeftof  a^te  set  in  gold,  and  studded 

With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hvacinths  an^  rubien  ; 

The  tongues  of  carps^,  dormice,  and  camels*  heels 

Boird  r  the  spirit  of  Sol^  and  dissolved  in  pearl, 

(Apicius*  diet  'gain«*t  the  epilepsy  ;) 

And  I  wit]  eat  these  brothR  with  spoons  of  ajnber. 

Headed  with  diamant  and  carbuncle.-- — 

My  footboy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calvcred  salmons, 

Knots,  god  wits,  lampreys;  1  myself  will  have 

The  t>eard«;  of  barbels  served  :— instead  of  salads 

Otrd  mushrooms,  and  the  swelling  unctijoui  paps 

Of  a  fat  pregnant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 

Drcsji'd  with  ait  exquisite  and  poignant  sauce, 

For  which  I'll  say  unto  my  cook—'  There's  gold, 

Go  forth,  and  be' a  knight !'  " 
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What  ft  startling  revelation  of  the  passions  if  all  the  aspirations 
engendered  by  the  Lottery  could  be  made  manifest !  Many  an  iiii- 
pecuniar}'  epicure  has  gloated  over  his  locketi-up  warrant  for  future 
wealthy  as  a  means  of  realising  the  dream  of  his  namemke  iu  the 

■  Many  a  doating  lover  has  kissed  the  scrap  of  paper  whose  pro- 
B  iniasorjr  shower  of  gold  was  io  give  up  to  hini  his  otherwise 
I  imattainablc  Danae  :  Niairt>ds  have  transformed  the  same  narrow 
symbol  into  a  saddle,  by  which  they  have  licen  enabled  to  bestride 
the  backs  of  jjeerless  hunters  ;  while  iiyuiphs  have  metamorphosed 
its  Protean  form  into 

**  Rings,  gaude^,  conceits, 
Knacksp  trifles,  nosegays^  sweetm^ts/* 

and  all  the  braveries  of  dressj  to  sav  nothing  of  the  obsequtous 
husband,  the  two-foot man'd  carriage,  and  the  ojjera-box.  By  the 
simple  charm  of  this  numlxuxxl  and  printed  rag,  gamestej*s  have,  for 
a  time  at  least,  recovered  their  losses,  spendthrifts  have  cleared  off 
mortgages  fi-om  their  es^tates,  the  imprisoned  debtor  has  leapt  over 
bis  lofty  boundary  of  circumscription  and  restraint^  and  i-evelled  in 
all  the  joys  of  liberty  and  fortune;  the  cottiige- walls  have  swelled 
out  into  more  goodly  proportion  than  those  of  Baucis  and  Philemon; 
poverty  hits  taated  the  luxuries  of  competence,  labour  has  lolled  at 
ease  in  a  perpetual  arm-chair  of  idleness,  sirkncss  Iihs  l>een  bril>ed 
into  banishment,  life  has  been  invested  with  new  charms,  and  death 
deprived  of  its  former  terrors.  Nor  have  the  affections  been  leas 
gratiBed  than  the  wantti,  appetites,  and  ambitions  of  mankind.  By 
the  conjurations  of  the  same  [>otent  spell,  kindred  have  laviahed 
antJdpated  l^enefits  upion  oneanother,  and  charity  upon  all.  Let  it 
be  termed  a  delusion  ;  a  fool's  paradise  is  better  than  the  wise  man's 
Tartarus  :  be  it  branded  as  an  Ignis  fatuus,  it  was  at  least  a  benevo- 
lent one^  which  instead  of  beguiling  its  folio wei^   into  swamps. 
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cavemsj  and  pitfaUs,  allured  tbem  on  with  all  the  blandishnienb  of 
enchantment  to  a  garden  of  Eden,  an  ever- blooming  elysium  of 
delight*  True,  the  pleasures  it  bestowed  were  evanescent,  but  which 
of  our  joya  are  permanent  ?  and  who  so  inexperienced  as  not  to  know 
that  anticipation  h  always  of  higher  relish  than  reality,  which  strikes 
a  balance  both  in  our  sufferings  and  enjoyments.  *'  llie  fear  of  ill 
exceeds  the  ilj  we  fear,"  and  fruition^  in  the  same  proportion,  in- 
variably falls  short  of  hope.  "  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  who  may  anmse  themselves  for  a  long  time  in  gazing  at  the 
reflection  of  the  moim  in  the  water,  butj  if  thev  j"mp  in  to  grasp  it, 
they  may  grope  for  ever,  and  only  get  the  fai*tlier  from  their  object. 
He  is  the  wisest  who  keeps  feeding  upon  the  future^  and  refrains  as 
long  as  possible  from  undeceiving  hini^elf^  by  converting  his  pleasant 
speculations  into  disagreeable  certainties. 

The  true  mental  epicure  always  pui^hased  his  ticket  early,  and 
postponed  enquiry  into  its  fate  to  the  last  possible  moment,  during 
the  whole  of  which  intervening  period  he  had  an  imaginary  twenty 
thousand  lot*ked  up  in  his  desk,^and  was  not  thi^  well  worth  all 
the  money  ?  Who  would  scruple  to  give  twenty  pounds  interest  for 
even  the  ideal  enjoyment  of  as  many  thousands  during  two  or  three 
nonths?  "  Crede  qitod  habes^  et  hahes^^'  and  the  usufruct  of  such 
a  capital  is  aurely  not  dear  at  such  a  price.  Some  years  a^o,  a 
gentleman  in  passing  along  Cheapside  saw  the  figures  1069,  of 
which  number  ne  w&s  the  yole  proprietor,  fltiming  on  the  window  of 
a  lottery-oflfice  as  a  capital  prize.  Somewhat  flurried  by  this  dis- 
c30ver)%  not  less  welcome  than  unexpectcjd,  he  resolved  to  walk  round 
St  Paul's  that  he  might  consider  in  what  way  to  communicate  the 
happy  tidings  to  his  wife  and  family ;  but  upon  repiissing  the  shop, 
he  ob.^rved  that  the  number  was  alteretl  to  10,0(>9,  and  upon  en- 
quiry, hati  the  mortification  to  learn  that  his  ticket  was  a  blank, 
and  had  only  been  stuck  up  in  the  window  by  a  mistake  of  the  derk. 
This  effectually  calmed  his  agitation,  but  he  always  speaks  of  him- 
self a-^  having  once  possessed  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  mamtains 
that  his  ten  minutes'  walk  round  St.  Paul's  was  worth  ten  times  the 
purchasc-money  of  the  ticket.  A  prize  thus  obtained  ha^  moreover 
this  special  advantage  ;— it  h  beyond  the  reach  of  fate,  it  cannot  be 
squandered,  bankruptcy  cannot  lay  siege  to  it^  friends  cannot  pull  it 
down^  nor  enemies  blow  it  up;  it  bears  a  charmed  life,  and  none  of 
woman  boin  can  break  ite  integrity,  even  by  tlie  dissipation  of  a 
single  fraction.  Show  me  the  property  in  these  perilous  timet;  that 
is  equally  compact  and  impi-egnable.  We  can  no  longer  become 
enriched  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  we  can  no  longer  succeed  in  such 
splendid  failures;  all  our  chances  of  making  such  a  miss  have  van- 
ished with  the  last  of  the  Lotteries. 

Life  will  now  become  a  flat,  prosaic  routine  of  matter-of-fact, 
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and  sleep  itself,  erst  so  prolific  of  numerical  configurations  and 
mysterious  stimulants  to  lottery  adventure,  wilJ  be  disfurnished  of 
its  Bgures  and  figments.  People  will  cease  to  harp  upon  tbe  one 
lucky  number  suggested  in  a  dreatu,  and  which  forms  the  ext^eption, 
while  they  are  scrupulously  silent  upon  the  ten  thousand  faisified 
dreams  which  constitute  the  rule.  MorpheLrs  will  stifle  Cocker  with 
&  handful  of  poppies,  and  our  pillows  wdl  be  no  longer  haunted  by 
the  book  of  numbers. 

And  who,  too,  shall  maintain  the  art  and  mystery  of  puffing  in  all 
its  pristine  glory  when  the  lottery  professors  shall  have  abandoned 
its  cultivation  ?  They  were  the  first,  as  they  will  assuredly  he  the 
last,  who  fully  developed  the  resources  of  that  ingenious  art ;  who 
cajoled  and  decoyed  the  most  suspicious  and  wary  reader  into  a 
perusal  of  their  advertisements  by  devices  of  endless  variety  and 
cuoning  :  who  baited  their  lurking  schemes  with  midnight  murders, 
gbo«it  stories^  crim-cons,  bon-niots,  balloons,  dreadful  catastrophes, 
and  every  divei'sity  of  joy  and  sorrow  to  catch  newspaj>er-gudgeons. 
Ought  not  such  talents  to  be  encouraged }  Verily  the  aboUtionista 
have  much  to  answer  tor ! 

And  now,  having  established  the  felicity  of  all  those  who  gained 
imaginary  prizes,  let  us  proceed  to  show  that  the  equftUy  numeixjus 
class  who  were  presented  with  real  blanks,  have  not  le^s  reason  to 
consider  themselves  happy.  Most  of  us  have  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  that  which  is  bestowed^  but  we  have  all,  probably,  reason  to  be 
still  more  grateful  for  that  which  is  withheld,  and  more  especially 

I  for  our  being  denied  the  sudden  possession  of  riches.  In  the  Litany 
indeed,  we  call  upon  the  Lord  to  deliver  us  *'  in  all  time  of  our 
wealth;'*  but  how  few  of  us  are  sincere  in  deprecating  such  a 
calamity !  Massinger^s  Luke,  and  Ben  Jonson's  Sir  Epicui"e  Mam- 
mon, and  Pope^s  Sir  Balaam,  and  our  own  daily  ol^ervation,  might 
convince  us  that  the  devil  ■'  now  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making 
poor."  We  may  read  in  the  Guardian  a  circumstantial  account  of 
a  man  who  was  utterly  ruined  by  gaining  a  capital  prize ; — we  may 
recuiiect  what  Dr.  Johnson  saiS  to  Garrick,  when  the  latter  was 
making  a  display  of  his  wealth  at  Hampton  Court, — "Ah,  David  ! 
Bavid  I  these  are  the  things  that  make  a  death-bed  terrible ;  "^ — we 
may  recall  the  Scripture  declaration,  as  to  the  difficulty  a  rich  man 
finds  in  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  combining  ail 
these  denunciations  against  opulence,  let  us  heartily  congratulate 

I  one  another  upon  our  lucky  escape  from  the  calamity  of  a  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pound  prize  1  The  fox  in  the  fable,  who  accused 
the  unattainable  grapes  of  sourness,  was  more  of  a  philosopher  than 

1  we  are  generally  willing  to  allow.  He  was  an  adept  in  that  species 
of  moral  alchemy,  which  turns  every  thing  to  gold^  and  converts 
disappointment  itself  into  a  ground  of  resignation  and  contents 
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Such  we  have  shown  to  be  the  great  lesson  inculcated  by  the 
Lottery  when  rightly  contemplated ;  and  if  we  might  parody  M.  de 
Chateaubriand's  jingling  expression, — *^le  Roi  eat  mort,  vive  le 
Roi^^  we  should  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  '*  The  Lottery  is  no  more 
— long  live  the  Lottery !  " 


UNITARIAN   PROTESTS 

In  a  Letter  to  a  Fbiekd  op  that  Peksuasion  Newly 
Married 

(1825) 

DEAR  M — — ,  Though  none  of  your  acquaintance  can  with 
greater  sincerity  congratulate  you  upon  this  happy  con- 
juncture than  myself,  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  it  was  with  pain 
I  found  you,  after  the  ceremony,  depositing  in  the  vestry-room  what 
is  called  a  Protest.  I  thought  you  superior  to  this  little  soph- 
istry. What,  after  submitting  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England — after  consenting  to  receive  a  boon  from  her,  in  the 
person  of  your  amiable  consort — was  it  consistent  with  sense,  or 
common  good  manners,  to  turn  round  upon  her,  and  flatly  taunt 
her  with  false  worship  ?  This  language  is  a  little  of  the  strongest 
in  your  books  and  from  your  pulpits,  though  there  it  may  well 
enough  be  excused  from  religious  zeal  and  the  native  warmth  of 
nonconformity.  But  at  the  altar — the  Church  of  England  altar 
— adopting  her  forms  and  complying  with  her  requisitions  to  the 
letter — ^to  be  consistent,  together  with  the  practice,  I  fear,  you 
must  drop  the  language  of  dissent.  You  are  no  longer  sturdy  Non 
Cons ;  you  are  there  Occasional  Conformists.  You  submit  to  accept 
the  privileges  communicated  by  a  form  of  words,  exceptionable,  and 
perhaps  justly,  in  your  view  ;  but,  so  submitting,  you  have  no  right 
to  quarrel  with  the  ritual  which  you  have  just  condescended  to  owe 
an  obligation  to.  They  do  not  force  you  into  their  churches.  You 
come  voluntarily,  knowing  the  terms.  You  marry  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity.  There  is  no  evading  this  by  pretending  that  you  take 
the  formula  with  your  own  interpretation,  (and  so  long  as  you  can 
do  this,  where  is  the  necessity  of  Protesting  ?)  :  for  the  meaning  of 
a  vow  is  to  be  settled  by  the  sense  of  the  imposer,  not  by  any 
forced  construction  of  the  taker :  else  might  all  vows,  and  oaths 
too,  be  eluded  with  impunity.     You   marry  then  essentially  as 
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Trinitarians;  and  the  altar  no  sooner  satisfied  than,  hey  presto, 
with  the  celerity  of  a  juggler,  you  shift  habits,  and  proceed  pure 
Unitarians  asain  in  the  vestry.  You  cheat  the  Church  out 
of  a  wife,  and  go  home  smiling  in  your  sleeves  that  you  have  so 
cunningly  despoiled  the  Egyptians.  In  plain  English,  the  Church 
has  married  you  in  the  name  of  so  and  so,  assuming  that  you  took 
the  words  in  her  sense,  but  you  outwitted  her;  you  assented  to 
them  in  your  sense  only,  ana  took  from  her  what,  upon  a  right 
understanding,  she  would  have  declined  to  give  you. 

This  is  the  fair  construction  to  be  put  upon  all  Unitarian  mar- 
riages as  at  present  contracted ;  and  as  long  as  you  Unitarians 
could  salve  your  consciences  with  the  equivoque,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Established  Church  should  have  troubled  herself  at  all  about 
the  matter.  But  the  Protesters  necessarily  see  further.  They  have 
some  glimmerings  of  the  deception ;  they  apprehend  a  flaw  some- 
where ;  they  would  fain  be  honest,  and  yet  tney  must  marry  not- 
withstanding ;  for  honesty's  sake,  they  are  fain  to  dehonestate 
themselves  a  little.  Let  me  try  the  very  words  of  your  own  Pro- 
test, to  see  what  confessions  we  can  pick  out  of  them. 

"  As  Unitarians  therefore  we  (you  and  your  newly  espoused 
bride)  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  service  (which  yourselves 
have  just  demanded)  because  we  are  thereby  called  upon,  not  only 
tacitly  to  acquiesce,  but  to  profess  a  belief  in  a  doctnne  which  is  a 
dogma,  as  we  believe,  totally  unfounded."  But  do  you  profess  that 
belief  during  the  ceremony ;  or  are  you  only  called  upon  for  the 
profession  but  do  not  make  it  ?  If  the  latter,  then  you  fall  in  with 
the  rest  of  your  more  consistent  brethren,  who  waive  the  Protest ; 
if  the  former,  then,  I  fear,  your  Protest  cannot  save  you. 

Hard  and  grievous  it  is,  that  in  any  case  an  institution  so  broad 
and  general  as  the  union  of  man  and  wife  should  be  so  cramped 
and  straitened  by  the  hands  of  an  imposing  hierarchy,  that  to 
plight  troth  to  a  lovely  woman  a  man  must  be  necessitated  to 
compromise  his  truth  and  faith  to  Heaven ;  but  so  it  must  be,  so 
long  as  you  chuse  to  marry  by  the  forms  of  the  Church  over  which 
that  hierarchy  presides. 

Therefore,  say  you,  we  Protest.  O  poor  and  much  fallen  word 
Protest !  It  was  not  so  that  the  first  heroic  reformers  protested. 
They  departed  out  of  Babylon  once  for  good  and  all ;  they  came 
not  back  for  an  occasional  contact  with  her  altars ;  a  dallying,  and 
then  a  protesting  a^nst  dalliance ;  they  stood  not  shuffling  m  the 
porch,  with  a  Popish  foot  within,  and  its  lame  Lutheran  fellow 
without,  halting  betwixt.  These  were  the  true  Protestants.  You 
•re — ^Protesters. 

Besides  the  inconsistency  of  this  proceeding,  I  must  think  it  a 
piece  of  impertinence — unseasonable  at  least,  and  out  of  place, 
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to  obtrude  these  pajiers  upon  the  officiating  clergyman — to  offer 
Ui  a  pubSic  functionary  an  instrument  which  by  the  tenor  of  his 
function  he  is*  not  obliged  to  accept,  but,  rather,  he  is  called  upon 
to  Inject.  Is  it  done  in  his  elerieal  capacity  ?  he  has  no  power  of 
redresfiing  the  giievance.  It  is  to  take  the  benefit  of  his  uiiBihtrj 
and  then  insult  htm.  If  in  his  capacity  of  fellow  Christian  only, 
what  ai-e  your  scruples  ttj  hirn^so  long  as  you  yourselves  are  able  to 
get  over  them,  and  do  get  over  them  by  the  very  tact  of  coming  to 
require  his  services?  The  thing  you  call  a  Protest  might  witli  just 
as  ^ood  a  reason  be  presented  to  the  cliurch warden  tor  the  time 
beintr,  to  the  parish  clerk,  or  the  pew  opener. 

The  Parliament  alone  can  redress  your  grievance,  if  any.  Vet 
I  see  not  how  with  any  grace  your  people  c^i  petition  for  relief, 
so  long  a«,  by  the  very  tact  of  your  coming  to  Church  to  l)e 
married^  they  do  band  fide  and  strictly  relieve  themselv^,  Tlie 
Upper  Houise^  in  jmrticular^  h  not  unused  to  these  same  things 
coiled  Pmtestis,  among  themselves.  But  how  would  this  honorable 
body  stare  to  find  a  noble  Lord  concetiing  a  measure,  and  in  thf 
next  breatli,  by  a  solenm  Protest  disowning  it,  A  Protest  there 
is  a  reason  given  for  non-compHancej  not  a  subterfuge  for  aft 
equivocal  oaatsional  compliance.  It  was  reasonable  in  the  primitive 
Christians  to  avert  from  their  j>ersoria»  by  whatever  lawful  tn^aosi 
the  compulsory  eating  of  meats  which  had  lieen  offered  unto  idols. 
I  dare  say  the  Roman  Prefeebi  and  Exarchats  had  plenty  of  petition- 
ing in  their  days.  But  what  would  a  Festus,  or  Agrippa,  haw 
replied  to  a  petition  to  that  effect,  presented  to  him  by  mm 
evasive  I^odieean^  with  the  very  meat  between  his  teeth,  which  he 
hmi  been  chewing  voluntarily  rather  than  abide  the  }ienalty-" 
Relief  for  tender  consciences  means  nothing,  where  the  conscietice 
has  previously  relieved  itself;  that  is,  has  complied  with  the  in- 
junctiouK  which  it  seeks  preposterously  to  be  rid  of.  Relief  for 
conscience  there  is  proj>erly  none,  but  what  by  better  infonnatioo 
niake^  an  act  appear  innocent  and  lawful,  witK  which  the  previotji 
conscience  was  not  satisfied  to  comply.  All  else  is  but  relief  fixjtn 
penalties*  from  scandal  incurred  oy  a  complying  practice^  whert 
the  conscience  itself  is  not  fully  satisfied. 

But,  say  you,  we  have  hard  measure;  the  Quakers  ai-e  indulge*! 
with  the  lii#erty  denied  to  us.  They  have  [?  are] ;  and  dearlj 
they  have  earned  it.  You  have  come  in  (as  a  sect  at  lea*t) 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Tb« 
Quaker  character  was  hardened  in  the  fires  of  persecution  va 
the  5*eventeenth  centurv  ;  not  quite  to  the  stake  and  fa^ot,  but 
little  short  of  that ;  they  grew  up  and  thrived  against  noisome 
prisma,  cruel  beatings,  whippings,  stockings.  They  have  siuct 
endured  a  century  or  two  of  scofik,  contempts;  they  have  been  * 
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bye- word,  and  a  nay-word  ;  they  have  stood  unmoved :  and  the 
consequence  of  long  conscientious  resistance  on  one  part  is  invari- 
ably, in  the  end,  remission  on  the  other.  The  legislature,  that 
denied  you  the  tolerance,  which  I  do  not  know  that  at  that  time 
you  even  asked,  gave  them  the  liberty  which,  without  granting, 
they  would  have  assumed.  No  penalties  could  have  driven  them 
into  the  Churches.  This  is  the  consequence  of  entire  measures. 
Had  the  early  Quakers  consented  to  take  oaths,  leaving  a  Protest 
with  the  derk  of  the  court  against  them  in  the  same  breath  with 
which  they  had  taken  them,  do  you  in  your  conscience  think 
that  they  would  have  been  indulged  at  this  day  in  their  exclusive 
privilege  of  Affirming  ?  Let  your  people  go  on  for  a  century  or 
so,  marrying  in  your  own  fashion,  and  I  wul  warrant  them  before 
the  end  of  it  the  legislature  will  be  willing  to  concede  to  them 
more  than  they  at  present  demand. 

Either  the  institution  of  marriage  depends  not  for  its  validity 
upon  hypocritical  compliances  with  the  ritual  of  an  alien  Church ; 
and  then  I  do  not  see  why  you  cannot  marry  among  yourselves,  as 
the  Quakers,  without  their  indulgence,  would  have  l)een  doing  to 
this  day ;  or  it  does  depend  upon  such  ritual  compliance,  and 
then  in  your  Protests  you  offend  against  a  divine  ordinance.  I 
have  read  in  the  Essex-street  Liturgy  a  form  for  the  celebration 
of  marriage.  Why  is  this  become  a  dead  letter  ?  O !  it  has  never 
been  l^aHsed  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  law's  eye  it  is  no  marriage. 
But  do  you  take  upon  you  to  say,  in  the  view  of  the  gospel  it 
would  be  none  ?  Would  your  own  people  at  least  look  upon  a 
couple  so  paired,  to  be  none  ?  But  the  case  of  dowries,  alimonies, 
inheritances,  &c.  which  depend  for  their  validity  upon  the  cere- 
monial of  the  Church  by  law  established — are  these  nothing  ? 
That  our  children  are  not  legally  Filii  Nullivs — is  this  nothing? 
I  answer,  nothing  ;  to  the  preservation  of  a  good  conscience, 
nothing;  to  a  consistent  Christianity,  less  than  nothing.  Sad 
worldly  thorns  they  are  indeed,  and  stumbling  blocks,  well  worthy 
to  be  set  out  of  the  way  by  a  legislature  calling  itself  Christian ; 
but  not  likely  to  be  removed  in  a  hurry  by  any  shrewd  legislators, 
who  perceive  that  the  petitioning  complainants  have  not  so  much 
as  bruised  a  shin  in  the  resistance;  but,  prudently  declining  the 
briars  and  the  prickles,  nestle  quietly  down  m  the  smooth  two-sided 
velvet  of  a  Protesting  Occasional  Conformity. — I  am,  dear  sir. 

With  much  respect,  yours,  Sic, 

Elia. 
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and  to  be  dismissed  at  last*  But  I  was  heart-whole,  heart *whole  ia 
the  last.  Sir.  What  though  a  few  drops  did  course  ihem9el?& 
down  the  old  veteimn's  cheeks;  who  could  help  it.  Sir?  I  was  i 
giant  tiiat  night,  Sir ;  and  could  have  plaved  fifty  pftrtSj  each  «i 
arduous  as  Dozy.  My  faculties  were  never  hetter.  Sir.  But  I  Wis 
to  be  laid  U(}on  the  shelf.  It  did  not  suit  the  public  to  laugh  witlt 
their  old  servant  any  longer,  Sir.  [Here  some  moisture  has  blotted 
a  sentence  or  two.]     But  I  can  play  Polonius  still,  Sir;  I  can,  I  can. 

Your  servant.  Sir, 

Joseph  Muvdek. 


THE  »  LEPUS  "  PAPERS 

(1825) 

l.-MANY  FRIENDS 

UNFORTUNATE  is  the  lot  of  that  man,  who  can  look  rouid 
about  the  wide  world,  and  exclaim  with  truth,  /  havi  no 
friend  I  Do  you  know  any  such  lonely  sufferer  ?  For  mercy  sake 
send  him  to  me.     I  can  afford  him  plenty.     He  shall  have  them 

food,  cheap.  I  have  enough  and  to  spare.  Truly  society  is  tk 
aim  of  human  life.  But  you  may  take  a  surfeit  from  sweetest 
odours  administered  to  satiety.  Hear  my  case,  dear  Va^iomm, 
and  pity  me,  I  am  an  elderly  gentleman— ^ not  old^ — a  uort  ftf 
middle-aged -gentleman -and- a-half — with  a  tolerable  larder,  cellar, 
&c, ;  and  a  most  unfortunately  easy  temper  for  the  callous  front  flf 
impertinence  to  try  conclusions  on.  My  day  times  are  entirdjf 
engrossed  by  the  business  of  a  public  office,  where  I  am  any  thiag 
but  alone  from  nine  till  dve.  I  have  forty  fellow-cierks  about  ©* 
during  those  bourse  and,  though  the  human  face  be  divine,  I 
protest  that  eo  many  human  faces  seen  every  day  do  very  niudi 
diminish  the  homage  I  am  willing  to  pay  to  that  divinity.  It  fart* 
with  these  divine  resemblances  as  with  a  Polytheism.  Multiply  Uic 
object  and  you  infallibly  enfeeble  the  adoration.  "  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  Man  !  how  excellent  in  faculty,"  &c.  But  a  great  niauj 
men  together ^ — a  hot  huddle  of  rational  creatures — Hamlet  himself 
would  have  lowered  his  contemplation  a  peg  or  two  in  my  situation. 
Tmdet  vie  harum  quotidiunarwm  f&rmarwm,  I  go  home  even 
day  to  my  late  dinner.,  absolutely  famished  and  face- sic k«  1  asi 
sometimes  fortunate  enough  to  go  oil*  unaccomjMnied.      The  relief 
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is  restorative  like  sleep ;  but  far  oftener,  alas !  some  one  of  my 
fellows,  who  lives  my  way  (as  they  call  it)  does  me  the  sociality  of 
walking  with  me.  He  sees  me  to  the  door ;  and  now  I  figure  to 
myself  a  snug  fire-side — comfortable  meal — a  respiration  mm  the 
burthen  of  society — and  the  blessedness  of  a  single  knife  and  fork. 
I  sit  down  to  my  solitary  mutton,  happy  as  Adam  when  a  bachelor. 
I  have  not  swallowed  a  mouthful,  before  a  startling  ring  announces 
the  visit  of  a  friend.  O !  for  an  everlasting  muffle  upon  that 
appalling  instrument  of  torture!  A  knock  makes  me  nervous; 
but  a  ring  is  a  positive  fillip  to  all  the  sour  passions  of  my  nature : 
— and  yet  such  is  my  effeminacy  of  temperament,  I  neither  tie  up 
the  one  nor  dumbfound  the  other.  But  these  accursed  friends,  or 
fiends,  that  torture  me  thus !  They  come  in  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  their  being  unwelcome — with  a  sort  of  grin  of  triumph  over 
your  weakness.  My  soul  sickens  within  when  they  enter.  I  can 
scarcely  articulate  a  ''how  d'ye.''  My  digestive  powers  fail.  I 
have  enough  to  do  to  maintain  them  in  any  healthiness  when  alone. 
Eating  is  a  solitary  function ;  you  may  drink  in  company.  Accord- 
ingly the  bottle  soon  succeeds ;  and  such  is  my  inmtnity,  that  the 
reluctance  soon  subsides  before  it.  The  visitor  becomes  agreeable. 
I  find  a  great  deal  that  is  good  in  him ;  wonder  I  should  have  felt 
such  aversion  on  his  first  entrance;  we  get  chatty,  conversible; 
insensibly  comes  midnight ;  and  I  am  dismissed  to  the  cold  bed  of 
celibacy  (the  only  place,  alas !  where  I  am  suffered  to  be  alone) 
with  the  reflection  tnat  another  day  has  gone  over  my  head  without 
the  possibility  of  enjoying  my  own  free  thoughts  in  solitude  even 
for  a  solitary  moment.  O  for  a  Lodee  in  some  vast  wilderness ! 
the  den  of  those  Seven  Sleepers  (conditionally  the  other  six  were 
awfor) — a  Grvsoe  solitude ! 

What  most  disturbs  me  is,  that  my  chief  annoyers  are  mostly 
young  men.  Young  men,  let  them  Uiink  as  they  please,  are  no 
company  singly  for  a  gentleman  of  my  years.  They  do  mighty 
well  in  a  mixed  society,  and  where  there  are  females  to  take  uiem 
ofi^  as  it  were.  But  to  have  the  load  of  one  of  them  to  one's  own 
self  for  successive  hours  conversation  is  unendurable. 

There  was  my  old  friend  Captain  Beacham — ^he  died  some  six 
years  since,  bequeathing  to  my  friendship  three  stout  young  men,  his 
sons,  and  seven  girls,  tine  tallest  in  the  land.  Pleasant,  excellent 
young  women  they  were,  and  for  their  sakes  I  did,  and  could  endure 
much.  But  they  were  too  tall.  I  am  superstitious  in  that  respect, 
and  think  that  to  a  iust  friendship,  something  like  proportion  in 
stature  as  well  as  mind  is  desirable.  Now  I  am  dye  feet  and  a  trifle 
more.  Each  of  these  young  women  rose  to  six,  and  one  exceeded 
by  two  inches.  The  brothers  are  proportionably  taller.  I  have 
sometimes  taken  the  altitude  of  this  friendship  ;  and  on  a  modest 
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computation  I  may  be  said  to  have  known  at  one  time  a  whole  fiir- 
long  of  Beachams.  But  the  young  women  are  married  off,  and  dis- 
peraed  among  the  provinces.  The  brothers  are  left.  Nothing  is 
more  distasteful  than  these  relics  and  parings  ofpast  friendships — 
unmeaning  records  of  agreeable  hours  flown.  There  are  three  of 
them.  If  they  hunted  in  triples,  or  even  couples,  it  were  some- 
thing ;  but  by  a  refinement  of  persecution,  they  contrive  to  come 
singfy ;  and  so  spread  themselves  out  into  three  evenings  molestation 
in  a  week.  Nothing  is  so  distasteful  as  the  siffht  of  their  long  k^ 
couched  for  continuance  upon  my  fender.  They  have  been  mates 
of  Indiamen ;  and  one  of  them  in  particular  has  a  story  of  a  shark 
swallowing  a  boy  in  the  bay  of  Odcutta.  I  wish  the  shark  had 
swallowed  Aim.  Nothing  can  be  more  useless  than  their  conver- 
sation to  me,  unless  it  is  mine  to  them.  We  have  no  ideas  (save  of 
eating  and  drinking)  in  common.  The  shark  story  has  been  told 
till  it  cannot  elicit  a  spark  of  attention  ;  but  it  goes  on  just  as  usual. 
When  I  try  to  introduce  a  point  of  literature,  or  common  life,  the 
mates  gape  at  me.  When  1  fill  a  glass,  they  fill  one  too.  Here  is 
sympaUiy.  And  for  this  poor  correspondency  of  having  a  gift 
of  swallowing  and  retaining  liquor  in  common  with  my  feUow- 
creatures,  I  am  to  be  tied  up  to  an  ungenial  intimacy,  aUiorrent 
from  every  sentiment,  and  every  sympathy  besides.  But  I  cannot 
break  the  bond.    They  are  sons  of  my  old  friend. 

LtSFVXS. 

II.— READERS  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN 

No  one  can  pass  through  the  streets,  alleys,  and  blindest  thoroo^* 
fares  of  this  Metropolis,  without  surprise  at  the  number  of  shops 
opened  everywhere  ror  the  sale  of  cheap  publicationfr— not  bla^>hemy 
and  sedition — ^nor  altogether  flimsy  periodicals,  though  the  latter 
abound  to  a  surfieit — ^but  I  mean  fair  re-prints  of  good  old  books. 
Fielding,  Smollett,  the  Poets,  Historians,  are  daily  beoiMning  ae- 
oessible  to  the  purses  of  poor  people.  I  cannot  b^old  this  result 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  roEuiing  public  without  congiatulatioiis 
to  my  countiT.  But  as  every  blessing  has  its  wrong  side,  it  is 
with  aversion  I  behold  springing  up  with  this  phenomen<»  a  not  of 
Rsadera  against  the  grain.  Young  men  who  thirty  years  ago 
would  have  been  play-goers,  punch-drinkers,  cricketen,  &c.  with 
one  accord  are  now — ^Rttders!— 4i  change  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
salutaiT ;  but  I  liked  the  old  way  best.  Then  people  read  because 
they  liked  reading.  He  most  have  been  indigent  indeed,  and,  as 
times  went  tban,  probably  unable  to  enjoy  a  book,  who  from  one 
little  circulating  lihraiy  or  anotiier  (those  slandered  bene&ctioi» 
to  the  public)  could  not  fHck  out  an  odd  volnme  to  satisfy  the 
mtsrvals  of  the  workshop  and  the  desk«    Tlien  if  a  man  told  you 
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that  he  ^  loved  reading  mightily,  but  had  no  books,"  you  might 
be  sure  that  in  the  first  assertion  at  least  he  was  mistaken.  Neither 
had  he,  perhaps,  the  materials  that  should  enliven  a  punch-bowl 
in  his  own  cellar;  but  if  the  rogue  loved  his  liquor,  he  would 
quickly  find  out  where  the  arrack,  the  lemons,  and  the  sugar  dwelt 
-^e  would  speedily  find  out  the  circulating  shop  for  them.  I  will 
illustrate  this  from  my  own  observation.  It  may  detract  a  little 
from  the  gentility  of  your  columns  when  I  tell  your  Readers  that 
I  am — w£it  I  hinted  at  in  my  last — a  Bank  Clerk.  Three  and 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I  took  my  first  station  at  the  desk,  out  of 
as  many  fellows  in  office  one  or  two  there  were  that  had  read  a 
little.  One  could  give  a  pretty  good  account  of  the  Spectator, 
A  second  knew  Tom  JoTiea,  A  third  recommended  TelemaokuB. 
One  went  so  far  as  to  miote  Hvdibras^  and  was  looked  on  as  a 
phenomenon.  But  the  far  greater  number  neither  cared  for  books, 
nor  afiected  to  care.  They  were,  as  I  said,  in  their  leisure  hours, 
cricketers,  punch-drinkers,  play-goers,  and  the  rest.  Times  are 
altered  now.  We  are  all  readers ;  our  young  men  are  split  up  into 
so  many  book-clubs,  knots  of  literati ;  we  criticise ;  we  read  the 
Quwrierly  and  Edivhv/rgk^  I  assure  you ;  and  instead  of  the  old, 
honest,  unpretending  illiterature  so  bm>ming  to  our  profession — we 
read  and  judge  of  every  thing.  I  have  something  to  do  in  these  book- 
clubs, and  know  the  trick  and  mystery  of  it.  Every  new  publication 
that  is  likely  to  make  a  noise,  must  be  had  at  any  rate.  By  some  they 
are  devoured  with  avidity.  These  would  have  been  readers  in  the 
old  time  I  speak  of.  The  onlv  loss  is,  that  for  the  good  old  read- 
ing of  Addison  or  Fielding's  days  is  substituted  that  never-ending 
flow  of  thin  novelties  which  are  kept  up  like  a  ball,  leaving  no 

E possible  time  for  better  things,  and  threatening  in  the  issue  to 
or  sweep  away  from  the  earth  the  memory  of  their  nobler 
Bcessors.  We  read  to  say  that  we  have  read.  No  reading  can 
^  pace  with  the  writing  of  this  age,  but  we  pant  and  toil  after 
it  as  fast  as  we  can.  I  smile  to  see  an  honest  lad,  who  ought  to  be 
at  trap-ball,  laboring  up  hill  against  this  giant  load,  taking  his  toil 
for  a  pleasure,  and  with  that  utter  incapacity  for  reading  which 
betrays  itself  by  a  certcuin  silent  movement  of  the  lips  when 
the  reader  reads  to  himself^  undertaking  the  infinite  contents 
of  fugitive  poetry,  or  travels,  what  not — to  see  them  with  their 
snail  pace  undertaking  so  vast  a  journey  as  might  make  faint  a 
giant's  speed ;  keeping  a  volume,  which  a  real  reader  would  get 
through  in  an  hour,  three,  four,  fiv^  six  days,  and  returning  it 
with  the  last  leaf  but  one  folded  down.  These  are  your  readers 
against  the  srain,  who  vet  mAist  read  or  be  thought  nothing  of 
— ^who,  crawling  through  a  book  with  tortoise-pace,  go  creeping 
to  the  next  Review  to  leam  what  they  shall  say  of  it.  Upon  my 
VOL.  I.— 18 
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soul,  I  pity  the  honest  fellows  miglitilj.  The  eelf-denials  of  virtue 
are  notaing  to  the  patience  of  these  self  tonnentors.  If  I  hate  one 
day  before  another,  it  is  the  accursed  Hrst  day  of  the  month,  whei 
a  load  of  periodicals  is  ushered  in  and  distributed  to  feed  the  reluc. 
tant  monster.  How  it  gapes  and  takes  in  its  prescribed  diet,  aa 
little  savoury  as  that  which  Daniel  ministered  to  that  ApocryphAl 
dragon,  and  not  more  wholesome!  Is  there  no  stopping  the  eternal 
whe*^ls  of  the  Press  for  a  half  century  or  two,  till  the  nation  recover 
its  senses?  Muj^t  we  inagazine  it  and  review  [it]  at  this  sickemng 
rate  for  ever  P  Shall  we  never  again  read  to  be  amused  t  but  to 
judge^  to  criticise,  to  talk  alxjut  it  and  about  it?  Farewel^  o\A 
noii«?st  delif^ht  taken  in  books  not  quite  contemporary,  before  this 
plague-token  of  modern  endless  novelties  broke  out  upon  us— 
farewel   to  i-eadin^  for  its  own  sake  \ 

Hftther  than  follow  in  the  train  of  this  insatiable  monster  of 
modern  reading,  I  would  forswear  ray  spectacles,  play  at  put, 
mend  |>ens,  kill  fleas,  stand  on  one  leg,  shell  peas,  or  do  what- 
soever ignoble  diversion  you  t^hall  put  me  to.  AW  !  I  am  humed 
on  in  the  vortex.  I  die  of  new  books,  or  the  everlasting  talk  about 
them.  I  faint  of  Longman's,  I  sicken  of  the  Constables.  Black- 
wood and  Cade) I  have  me  by  the  throat 

I  will  go  and  relieve  myself  with  a  page  of  honest  John  Bunyaa. 
or  Tom  Brown.  Tom  anybody  will  do,  so  long  as  they  are  not  of 
this  whiffling  century. 

Your  Old-f^hioned  Correspondent, 

Lehm, 

IIL -MORTIFICATIONS  OF  AN  AUTHOR 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  inclinable  to  the  folly  of  Author- 
ship, pray  warn  them  by  my  example  of  the  mortifications  which 
are  the  constant  attendants  upon  it.  I  do  not  advert  to  the  trite 
instances  of  unfair  and  malignant  reviewing^  though  that  b  mi 
nothing— but  to  the  mortifications  they  may  expect  from  their 
friends  and  common  acx]uaintiince.  I  have  been  a  dabler  this  waji 
and  cannot  resist  flinging  out  my  thought  occasionally  in  periodic*! 
publications.  I  was  the  chief  support  of  the  *♦»••♦••• 
Magazine  white  it  lasted,  under  the  signature  of  Olixdo,  All 
my  friends  guessed,  or  rather  knew,  who  Oukdo  was ;  but  I 
never  knew  one  who  did  not  take  a  pleasure  in  affecting  to  be 
ignorant  of  it.  One  would  ask  me,  whether  I  had  read  that  clever 
article  in  the  **•*•»***  Magazine  of  this  month  (ab<1 
here  I  began  to  prick  up  my  ears)  signed  "  Zekikl  Homespust." 
— (Then  my  ears  would  nap  clown  again.)— Another  would  fWi^ 
the  verses   of   "  X.  Y.  Z, ;  '*    a  third   $tood  up  for  the   "  Gif»y 
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Stran^r ; "  a  long  rambling  tale  in  prose,  with  all  the  lengthiness, 

and  none  of  the  fine-heartedness  and   gush  of  soul  of  A n 

C m  to  recommend  it.     But  never  in  a  single  instance  was 

Olindo  ever  hinted  at.  I  have  sifted,  I  have  pumped  them  (as  the 
vulgar  phrase  is)  till  my  heart  ached,  to  extort  a  pittance  of 
acknowledgment.  I  have  descended  to  arts  below  any  animal  but 
an  Author,  who  is  veritably  the  meanest  of  Heaven's  creatures, 
and  my  vanity  has  returned  upon  myself  ungratified,  to  choke  me. 
When  I  could  bear  their  silence  no  longer  and  have  ventured  to 
ask  them  how  they  liked  "  such  a  Paper ; "  a  cold,  **  O  !  was  that 
yours?"  is  the  utmost  I  ever  obtained  from  them.  A  fellow  sits 
at  my  desk  this  morning,  spelling  The  New  Times  over  from 
head  to  tail,  and  I  know  that  he  will  purposely  skip  over  this 
article,  because  he  suspects  me  to  be  Lepus.  So  confident  am  I 
of  this,  and  of  his  delioerate  purpose  to  torment  me,  that  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  give  you  his  character — knowing  that  he  will  not 
read  it — but  I  forbear  him  at  present.  They  have  two  ways  of 
doing  it.  "The  ••••♦••••  Magazine  is  very  sprightly 
this  month,  Anticlericus  has  some  good  hits,  the  Old  Baker  is 
capital,"  and  so  forth.  Or  the  same  Magazine  is  "  unusually  dull 
this  month,"  especially  when  Olindo  happens  to  have  an  article 
better  or  longer  than  usual.  I  publish  a  book  now  and  then.  In 
the  very  nick  of  its  noveltr,  the  honey  moon,  as  it  were — when  with 
pride  I  have  placed  my  bantling  on  my  own  shelves  in  company 
with  its  betters,  a  firiend  will  drop  in,  and  ask  me  if  I  have 
anything  new;  then,  carefully  eluding  mine,  he  will  take  dovni 
The  Angel  of  the  World,  or  Barry  Cornwall,  and  beg  me  to 
lend  it  him.  "  He  is  particularly  careful  of  new  books."  But  he 
never  borrows  me.  To  one  Lady  I  lent  a  little  Novel  of  mine,  a 
thing  of  about  two  hours'  i-eading  at  most,  and  she  returned  it 
after  five  weeks'  keeping,  with  an  apology  that  she  had  '^  so  small 
time  for  reading."  I  lound  it  doubled  down  at  the  last  leaf  but 
one — just  at  the  crisis  of  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  very  affecting 
caktastrophe.  O  if  you  write,  dear  Reader,  keep  the  secret  in- 
violable firom  your  most  familiar  friends.  Do  not  let  your  own 
father,  brother,  or  your  uncle,  know  it :  not  even  your  wife.  I 
know  a  Lady  who  prides  herself  upon  "not  reading  any  of  her 
husband's  publications,"  though  she  swallows  all  the  trash  she  can 
pick  up  besides ;  and  yet  her  husband  in  the  world's  eye  is  a  very 
respectable  author,  and  has  written  some  Novels  in  particular  that 
are  in  high  estimation.  Write — and  all  your  friends  will  hate  you 
— all  will  suspect  you.  Are  you  happy  in  drawing  a  character  ? 
Shew  it  not  for  yours.  Not  one  of  your  acquaintance  but  will 
mirmise  that  you  meant  him  or  her — ^no  matter  how  discordant 
from  their  own.    Let  it  be  diametrically  different,  their  fancy  ^'^ 
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extract  from  it  ^tne  line^  of  a  likeness.  I  lost  a  IHeiid — a  most 
valuable  one,  by  shewring  him  a  whimsical  draught  of  a  miser.  He 
himself  is  remarkable  for  generosity,  even  to  carelessness  in  money 
matters ;  but  there  was  an  expression  in  it,  out  of  Juvenal,  about 
an  attic — a  place  where  pigeons  are  fed  ;  and  my  friend  kept 
pigeons.  All  the  waters  in  the  Danube  cannot  wash  it  out  of  his 
pate  to  this  day,  but  that  in  my  miser  I  was  making  reflections 
upon  Aim*  To  conclude,  no  creature  is  so  craving  after  applause, 
and  so  starved  and  famished  for  it,  as  an  author :  none  so  pitiful, 
and  so  little  pitied.  He  sets  himself  up  prima  facie  as  something 
diiferent  from  his  brethren,  and  they  never  forgive  him.  Tis  the 
table  of  the  little  birds  hooting  at  the  bird  of  PaUas. 

Lefo& 

1V._T0M  PRY 

My  friend  Tom  Pry  is  a  kind,  warm-hearted  fellow^  with  no 
one  failing  in  the  world  but  an  excess  of  the  passion  of  CuTWsity, 
He  knows  every  body's  name,  face,  and  domestic  affairs.     He  scents 
out  a  match  three  months  before  the  parties  themselves  are  auite 
agreed  about  it.     Like   the  man  in  the  play,  homo  c«i  ana  no 
human  interest  escapes  him.     I  have  sometime  wondered  how  he 
gets  all  his  information.     Mere  inquisitiveness  would  not  do  his 
business.     Certainly  the   bodily  make   has   much   to  do  with  the 
character.     The  auricular  organs   in   my  friend  Tom   do  not  lie 
flapping  against  his  head  as  with  common  mortals,  but  they  mk 
up  like  those  of  a  hare  at  form.     The  lowest  sound  cannot  el«de 
hmu     Every  parlour  and  drawing-room   is  to   him   a  whispering 
gallery.     His  own  name,  pronounced  in  the  utmost  compression  of 
susurration,  they  say,  he  catches  at  a  quarter  furlong  interval.    1 
suspect  sometimes  tliat  the  faculty  of  hearing  with  him  is  analogotis 
to  the  scent  in  some  animals.     He  seems  hung  round  with  eftis, 
like  the  pagan  emblem  of  Fame,  and  to  imbibe  sounds  at  evcrr 
pore.     You  cannot  take  a  walk  of  business  or  pleasure,  but  you  aff 
taxed  with  it  by  him  next  morning,  with  some  shrewd  guess  at  the 
purpose  of  it.     You  dread  him  as  you  would  an  inquisitor,  or  the 
ubiquitarian  power  of  the  old  Secret  Tribunal.     He  is  the  bird  of 
the  air,  who  sees  the  matter.     He  has  lodgings  at  a  comer  house, 
which  looks  out  four  ways ;  and  though  you  go  a  round  about  v*5 
to  evade  his  investigation,  you  are  somenow  seen  notwithstandiag- 
He  sees  at  multiplied  angles.     He  is  a  sort  of  second  memory  ^ 
all  his  friends,  an  excellent  refresher  to  a  dull  or  oblivious  iun* 
science ;  for  he  can  repeat  to  3'ou  at  any  given  time  all  that  ever 
you  have  done  in  your  life.     He  should  have   been   a  dealh-brtt. 
confessor.     His  appetite  for  information  is  omnivorous.     To  get 
the  name  only  of  a  stranger  whom  he  passes  in  the  street, 
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soimts  a  God-s«?nd  ;  what  further  he  can  pick  up  is  a  luxury.     His 

friends  joke  with  him  about  his  innocent  propensity,  but  the  bent 

f  of  nature  is  too  deeply  burned  in  to  be  removed  with  such  forks, 

I  Usque  recurrit     I  myself  in  particular  had  been   rallying  him 

pretty  sharply  one  day  upon  the  foiblej  and  it  seemed  to  impress 

I  him  a  little.     He  asked  no  more   questions   that  monting.     But 

walking  with  him  in  St.  James's  Park  in  the  evening,  we  met  an  old 

^Gentleman  unknown  to  hinij  who  bowed  to  me.     I  could  see  that 

I  Tom   kept  his  passion  within   with  great  straggles.     Silence  was 

observed  for  ten  minutes,  and  I  was  congratulatmg  myself  on  my 

friend's  mastery  over  this  inordinate  appetite  of  knowing  every  thing, 

when  we  had  not  past  the  Queen's  gate  a  pace  or  two,  but  the  fire 

burnt  within  hira^  and  he  said,  as  if  with  indifference,  "By  the  way, 

who  was  that  friend  of  yours  who  l>owed  to  you  j  Ust  now  ?  "     He 

hm  a  place  in   the   Post-office,  which   I  think   he  chose  for  the 

Fleasure  of  reading  superscriptions.  He  is  too  honorable  a  man, 
am  sure,  to  get  clandestinely  at  the  contents  of  a  letter  not 
addressed  to  him,  but  the  outside  he  cannot  resist.  It  tickles  him. 
He  plays  about  the  flame,  as  it  were;  contents  himself  with  a 
superficial  caress,  when  he  can  get  at  nothing  more  substantial. 
He  has  a  handsome  seal,  which  he  keeps  to  proffer  to  such  of  his 
friends  as  have  not  one  in  readiness^  when  they  would  fold  up  an 
epistle ;  nay,  he  will  seal  it  for  you,  and  pays  himself  by  discover- 
ing the  direction.  As  1  have  no  directionary  secrets,  I  generally 
humour  him  with  pretending  to  have  left  my  seal  at  home  (though 
I  carry  a  rich  gold  one,  which  was  my  grandfather's,  always  about 
raeX  to  gratify  his  harmless  inclination.  He  is  the  cleverest  of 
Eealiag  a  letter  of  any  man  1  ever  knew,  and  turns  out  the  cleanest 
impressions.  It  is  a  neat  but  slow  operation  with  him^ — he  has 
so  much  more  time  to  drink  in  the  direction.  With  all  this 
curiosity,  he  is  the  finest  tempered  fellow  in  the  world.  You  may 
banter  him  from  morning  to  night,  but  never  ruffle  his  temper. 
We  sometimes  raise  reports  to  mislead  him,  as  that  sucli  a  one  is 
going  to  be  married  next  month,  &c. ;  but  he  has  an  instinct,  as  I 
called  it  before,  which  prevents  his  yielding  to  the  imposition  He 
distinguishes  at  hedring  between  giddy  rumour  and  steady  report. 
He  listens  with  dignity,  and  his  prjang  is  without  credulity. 

^B  V,— TOM  PRY'S  WIFE 

You  say  you  were  diverted  with  my  description  of  the  **  Curious 

Man*'*     Tom  is  in  some  respects  an  amusing  character  enough,  but 

then  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.     But  what  power  of  words  can 

I  paint  Tom^s  wife?     My  pencil  fau Iters  while  I  attempt  it.     But  I 

im  ambitious  that  the  portraits  should  hang  side  by  side  :  they 
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maj  set  oiY  one   anotlior,     Toin's   {itission    for   knowledjj^e  iti  tin 
pursuit  is  ill  tense  and  restless^  hi»t  when  satisfied  it  siU  down  an< 
seeks  no  further.     He  nuist  know  all  ahtnit  every  thing*  but  hi 
desires  terminate  in  mere  science.     Now  im  tkr  an  the  pare  wat/tei 
matws^  as  they  are  called,  transcend  the  praciiGalt  so  far  d< 
Tutn's  curioBity,  to  my  luind,  in  elegance  and  disinterestedness^  sc 
above  the  craving,  gnawing,  mercenary  (if  1   may  so  call  it)  u 
quiaitivcness  of  his  wife, 

Mrs,  IViHfilla  Pry  uittat  not  only  know  all  about  your  priva! 
concerns^  hut  be  as  deeply  concerned   herself  for  them  :  she   will 
pluck  at  the  very  heart  of  your  mystery.     She  must  anatomise  and 
skin  you,   absolutely  lay  your  feelings   bare.       Her   passions  are 
redueible  to  two^  but  thase  are  stronger  in  her  than  in  any  liunian 
creature^ — pity  and   envy.     I   will   try  to   ilhistrate    it.     She  has 
intimacy  with   two  tkmilies — the  Grimstones   and   the   Guhbins's, 
The  former  are  sadly  pinched  to  live,  the  latter  are  in  splendid^ 
circuimtanees  :  the  former  tenant  an  obscure  third  floor  in  Deverei 
-  Cour't,  the  latter  occupy  a   sttiteiy  mansion  in  May- fair,     I  havi? 
/   accompanied  her  to  both  these  domicile.^.     She  will  bm^st  into  the 
/     incommodious  lodging  of  poor   Grimstone  and   his   wife  at  some 
unsea»tmablc  hour,  when  they  are  at  their  meagre  dinner,  with  a 
"Bless  nie !   what  a  dark  passiit^e  you  ha%'e  I     I  could  hardly  iind 
my  way  up  stiiirs  1     hn't  there  a  drain  somewhere?    Well»  I  lake  ti^^i 
see  you  at  your  lUtle  bit  of  mutton  ! "     But  her  treat  is  to  cnt(4^| 
them  at  a  meal  of  solitary  potatoes.      Then   does   her   sympathy^^ 
burgeon,  and  bud  out  into  a  thousand  flo Wei's  of  rhetorical  pitj      j 
and  wonder  ;  and  it  is  trumpeted  out  afterwards  to  ail  her  acquaint-       i 
ance,  that  the  poor  Grimstonea  were  "  making  a  dinner   without      j 
flesh  yesterday."     The  word  poor  w  her  favorite  ;  the  word  (on 
my  conscience)  is  endeared  to  her  beyond  any  monosyllable  in  the       i 
language.     Poverty,  in  the   tone  of  her  compassion,  is  somehow 
doubled;  it  is  emphatically  what  a  dramatist,  with  some  licenc* 
has  called  poor  poverty.     It  ia  stark-naked  indigence^  and  n 
in  her  mind  connected  with  any  mitigating  circum stances  of  self- 
respect  and  independence  in  the  owner,  which  give  to   poverty*^ 
dignity.     It  is  an  object  of  pure  pity,  and  nothing  else.     This  i| 
her  first  way.     Change  we  the  scene  to  May -fair  and  the  Gubhins*^ 
Suppose  it  a  morning  eiill : — 

"  Bles:*  me  ! — (for  she  equally  blesses  herself  against  want  at 
abundance) — what  a  style  you  do  live  in  !  wliat  elegant  curtains  I 
You  must  have  a  great  income  to  afford  all  the^e  things.  I  wonder^ 
you  can  ever  visit  such  poor  folks  as  we  !  " — with  more  to  the  samS 
purpose^  which  I  must  cut  short,  not  to  be  tedious.  She  pumps 
all  her  friends  to  know  the  exact  income  of  all  her  friends.  Sut' 
a  one  must  have  a  great  salary.     Do  j-ou  thmk  be  haa  as  much 
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hundred  a  year— -seven  hundred  and  fifty  perhaps?  A  wag 
pnce  told  her  I  had  fourteen  hundred — ^( Heaven  know,s  wc^  Bank 
Clerks  though  with  no  reason  to  complain,  in  few  cases  reaJtse  tliat 
luxury)- — and  the  fury  of  her  wonder,  till  I  undeceived  her,  nearly 
forked  her  spirits  to  a  fever*  Now  Pry  i&  equally  glad  to  get  at 
piis  friends^  circumstances ;  hut  his  curiosity  is  diain  teres  ted,  as  I 
paid,  and  passionless.  No  emotions  are  consequent  upon  the 
Satisfaction  of  it.  He  is  a  philosopher  who  loves  knowletl^e  for 
pts  own  sake;  she  is  not  content  with  a  lumen  sicc%ivi  (dry  know- 
ledge, says  Bacon,  is  hest) ;  the  success  of  hei-  researches  is  nothing, 
put  as  it  feeds  the  two  main  springs  between  which  her  soul  is  kept 
In  perpetual  conflict — Pity,  and  Envy, 

(LfiP08- 
Vi.— A  CHARACTER 

I 

I     A  desk  at  the  Bank  of  England  is  prima  fade  not  the  point  in 

he  world  that  seems  best  adapted  for  an  insight  into  the  characters 

f  men ;  yet  something  may  lie  gleaned  from   the  barrenest  soil. 

Tiere  is  Ego  met,  for  instance.     By  the  way,   how  pleaijant  it  is 

string  up  one's  acquaintance  thus,  in  the  grumbler's  corner  of 

pome  newspaper,  and  for  them  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  it ; 

ay,  for  them  to  read  their  own  charge tei^  and  suspect  nothing  of 

e  matber.     Blessings  on  the  writer  who  first  made  use  of  Roman 

ames.     It  is  only  calling  Tomkins— Caius  ;  and  Jenkins — Titus; 

r  whipping  Hoplcins  upon  the  back  of  Scaevola,  and  you  have  the 

leasure  of  executing  sentence  with  no  pain  to  the  ortcnder.     This 

ging  in  effigy  is  delightful ;  it  evaporates  the  spleen  without 

uring  the  blood,  and  is  altogether  the  most  gentlemanly  piece  of 

ack-Ketcheiy  imaginable, 

EcostET,  then,  has  been  my  desk-fellow  for  thirty  year^i.     He 

a  remarkable  species  of  selfishness,     I  do  not  mean  that  he  is 

ttentive  to  his  own  gain;  I  acquit  him   of  that  cumnton-place 

anifestation  of  the  foible.     I  shoot  no  such  small  deer.     But  his 

.n  is  a  total  absorption  of  mind  in  things  relating  to  himself — his 

o\X3it^^-hiB  hoiTie — -his  Citable — his  gardener,  &c.     Nothing  that 

concerns   himself  can  he  imagine  to  be  indifferent    to   you.^ — He 

does  my  sympathy  too  much  honour.     The  worst  is,  he  takes  no 

•ort  of  interest  whatever  in  your  horse,  house,  stable,  gardener,  &c^ 

If  you  begin  a  di^scourse  about  your  own  household  economy  and 

small  matters,  he  treats  it  with  the  most  mortifying  indifference. 

He  lias  discarded  all   pronouns   for   the    first- personal.      His   in- 

attention,  or  rather  aveiiiion,  to  hear,  is  no  more  than  what  is  a 

proper  return  to  a  eelf*important  babbler  of  his  own  little  concerns; 

hut  then,  if  he  will  not  give,  why  should  he  expect  to  iieceive,  a 

"  There  is  no  reciprocity  in  this.'* 
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There  is  an  egotism  of  vanity ;  but  his  is  not  that  species  either. 
He  is  not  vain  of  any  talent,  or  indeed  properly  of  any  thing  he 
possesses;  but  his  doings  and  sayings,  his  UttJe  pieces  of  giKia  or 
ill  luck,  the  sickness  of  nh  maid,  the  health  of  his  pony,  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  shall  ride  or  walk  home  to*day  to  Clapham^  the 
shape  of  his  hat  or  make  of  his  boot;  his  poultry*  and  how  mfttij 
eggs  they  lay  daily— are  the  never-ending  topics  of  his  talk.  Four 
goose  might  lay  gulden  eggs  without  exciting  in  hira  a  single 
curiosity  to  hear  about  it. 

He  is  alike  throughout ;  hia  large  desk,  which  abuts  on  naine — 
ni'miubTn  vicini^  alas  l  h  a  vast  lumber  chest  composed  of  every 
scrap  of  most  insignificant  paper,  even  to  dinner  invitation  cards, 
every  fragment  that  has  been  addressed  to  him,  or  in  any  way  has 
concerned  himself.  My  elbc>w  aches  with  being  perpetually  in  the 
way  of  his  sodden  jerking  it  up,  which  he  does  incessantly  to  hunt 
for  some  worthless  scrap  of  the  least  possible  self-referenc«  ;  this  he 
does  without  notice,  and  without  ceremony.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  bonfire  of  the  ungainful  mass— but  I  should  not  like  it  either; 
with  it  would  fall  down  at  once  ail  the  structure  of  his  pride — hii 
fane  of  Diana,  his  treasure,  his  calling,  the  business  he  came  into 
the  world  to  do, 

I  said  before,  he  is  not  avaricious — not  egotistical  in  the  vain 
sense  of  the  word  cither ;  therefore  the  term  selfishness,  or  egotism, 
is  improperly  applied  to  his  distemper;  it  is  the  sin  of  self-fulLness. 
Neither  is  hi  nisei  f,  properly  speaking,  an  object  of  his  contemplation 
at  all ;  it  is  the  things,  which  belong  or  refer  to  himself.  His 
conversation  is  one  entire  soliloquy  ;  or  it  may  be  said  to  resemble 
Kobinson  Crusoe's  self -colloquies  in  his  island  :  you  are  the  parrot 
sitting  by.  Begin  a  story^  however  modest,  of  your  own  com 
(something  of  real  interest  perhaps)^  and  the  little  fellow  coni 
and  curls  up  into  his  little  self  immediately,  and,  with  shut  ears, 
unmoved,  self-centered,  as  remote  Irom  your  joys  or  sorrows  as  i 
Pagod  or  a  Lucre tian  Jupiter. 

Lspua. 


REFLECTIONS  IN  THE  PILLORY 

(1825) 

r   \  BOUT  the  year  18—,  one  R d^  a  respectable  Loodcm 

L/l.  merchant  (since  dead)*  stood  in  the  pillory  for  some  alleged 
fraud  upon  the  Revenue.  Among  his  papers  were  found  tbe 
following  **  Reflections,'^  which  we  have  obtained  by  favour  of  oia 
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liend  Elia,  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  heard  him  describe  the 
raiB  of  his  feelings  upon  that  trying  occasion  almost  in  the  words 
{  the  MS,  Elia  speaks  of  him  m  a  man  (with  the  exception 
i  the  peccadillo  aforesaid)  of  singular  integrity  in  all  his  private 
lealings,  possessing  great  suavity  of  manner,  with  a  certain  turn 
\fr  humour.     As  our  object  is  to  present  human  nature  under  every 

iible  circumstance,  we  do  not  think  that  we  shall  sully  our  pages 

inserting  it,— Editor.] 


Scene^  <^po8ite  the  Royal  Exchange 
TiTne^  Twelve  to  One^  Noon 


Ketch,  my  good  fellow,  you  have  a  neat  hand.  Prithee,  adjust 
thii  new  collar  to  my  neck,  gingerly.  I  am  not  used  to  these 
vooden  cravats.  There,  softly,  softly.  That  seems  the  exact  point 
wtween  ornament  and  strangulation,  A  thought  looser  on  this 
tide.  Now  it  will  do.  And  have  a  care  in  turning  me,  that  I 
^prtsent  my  aspect  due  vertically.  I  now  face  the  orient.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  shift  southward — do  you  mind  ?— and  so  on 
till  I  face  the  east  again,  travelling  with  the  aun.  No  half-points, 
1  beseech  you  ;  N.N.  by  W.  or  any  such  elaborate  niceties.  They 
become  the  ship  man's  card,  but  not  this  mystery.  Now  leave  me 
« little  to  my  own  reflections. 

Bless  us,  what  a  company  is  assembled  in  honour  of  me  !  How 
frand  I  stand  here  I  I  never  felt  so  sensibly  before  the  effect  of 
tolitude  in  a  crowd.  I  muse  in  solemn  silence  upon  that  vast 
ifiiscellaneous  rabble  in  the  pit  there.  From  my  private  box  I 
contemplate  with  mingled  pity  and  wonder  the  gaping  curiosity  of 
tliORc  underlings.  There  are  my  Whitechflpel  supporters,  Rose- 
Diary  Lane  has  emptied  herself  of  the  very  Hower  of  her  citizens  to 
rmy  show.  Duke's  place  sits  desolate.  What  is  there  in  my 
-,  that  strangers  should  come  so  far  from  the  east  to  gaze  upon 
Jt?  ^Here  an  egg  narrowly  tnisscs  him.}  That  offering  was 
>etl  meant,  but  not  so  cleanly  executed.  By  the  trick  lings,  it 
^•lumld  not  be  either  myrrh  or  frankincence.  Spare  your  presents, 
*y  friends ;  I  am  no* ways  mercenary.  I  desire  no  rai^sive  tokens 
^'joor  approbation,  I  am  past  those  valentines.  Bestow  these 
pmii  of  untimely  chickens  upon  mouths  that  water  for  them* 
Comfort  your  addle  spouses  with  them  at  home,  and  stop  the 
toouths  o{  your  brawling  brats  with  such  011a  Podridas ;  they  have 
*«ed  of  them«  [A  brick  is  let  Jly,]  Disease  not,  I  pray  you,  nor 
^"smantle  your  rent  and  ragged  tenements^  to  furnish  me  with 
•J'tbitectural  decorations,  which  I  can  excuse.  This  fragment 
^^ght  have  stopped  a  flaw  against  snow  comes.  [A  coal  Jlies.] 
^^d&rs  are  dear^  gentlemen.     This  nubbling  might  have  helpeu 
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the  pot  boil,  when  youi*  dirty  cuttings  from  the  shambles  at  three 
ha^-pence  a  pound  shall  ^tand  at  a  cold  sitimier.  Now,  £jt>uth  about, 
Ketfh.     I  would  t!njoy  australian  popularity. 

Whut  my  friends  mm  over  the  water!  Old  benchers— fli» flf 
a  dav^ephenuTal  Homans — welcome  !  Doth  the  sight  of  uje  draw 
muh  irom  Umbo?     Can  it  dispeople  purgatory — ha  ! 

What  iMU  1*  or  what  was  my  fatJier's  house,  that  I  should  thus 
be  set  up  a  spectacle  to  gentlemen  and  others  ?  Why  are  aU  fa«% 
like  Persians  at  the  sun-rise,  bent  singly  on  mine  alone?  It  was 
wont  to  be  esteemed  an  ordinaiy  visnomy,  a  quotidian  merely. 
Doubtless,  these  assembled  myriads  discern  some  traits  of  nobleneffl, 
gentility,  breeding,  which  hitherto  have  escaped  the  common  ob- 
hervation— stmie  intimations,  as  it  weren,  of  wisdom,  valour,  pictj, 
and  so  forth.  My  sight  da/jdes;  and,  if  I  am  not  deceived  by  tie 
too  fuiniliar  pressure  of  this  strange  neckcloth  tliat  envelopes  it,  ray 
countenance  gives  out  lambent  gloncis.  For  some  painter  now  ia 
take  nie  in  the  lucky  point  of  expresiiion  ! — the  posture  so  ODli- 
venient — the  head  never  shifting,  but  standing  quiescent  in  a  sart 
of  natural  frame.  But  these  ai'tizans  require  a  westerly  aspect 
Ketch  J  turn  nie. 

Something  of  St.  James's  air  in  these  my  new  friends,  Hov  my 
prospects  shift,  and  brighten !  Now  if  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  be 
any  wliere  in  that  group,  his  fortune  is  made  for  ever,  I  think  I 
iee  some  one  taking  out  a  crayon.  I  will  compos  my  whole  &cc 
to  a  smile,  which  yet  shall  not  so  predominate,  but  that  gravity  and 
gaiety  shall  contend  as  it  were — you  understand  me?  I  will  work 
up  my  thoughts  to  some  mild  rapture — u  gentle  enthusi^mUfr— 
which  the  artist  may  transfer  in  a  manner  wann  to  the  caiiva&s.  I 
will  inwardly  apostrophize  my  tabernacle. 

Delectable  mansion,  liail !  House,  not  made  of  every  wood! 
Lodging,  that  pays  no  rent ;  airy  and  commodious ;  which,  owing 
no  window  biK,  art  yet  all  casement,  out  of  which  men  have  aucn 
pleasure  in  peering  and  overlooking,  that  they  will  sometimes  stana 
an  hour  together  to  enjoy  thy  prospects  !  Cell,  recluse  from  th* 
vulgar  I  Quiet  retirement  from  the  great  Babel,  yet  affording 
sufficient  glimpses  into  it !  Pulpit,  that  instructs  without  note 
or  sermon-book,  into  which  the  preacher  is  inducted  withoot 
tenth  or  first  fruit  1  Throne,  unshared  and  single,  that  disdain' 
est  a  Brentfoai  competitor!  Honour  without  co-rival  I  Or  hearest 
thou  rather,  magnificent  theatre  in  which  the  spectator  comes  to 
iiee  and  to  be  seen  ?  From  thy  giddy  heights  I  look  down  np*^ 
the  common  herd,  who  stand  with  eyes  upturned  as  if  a  winged 
messenger  hovered  over  them  ;  and  mouths  open,  as  if  they  ex- 
pected manna.  I  feel,  I  feel,  the  true  Episcopal  yearnings.  Befaokl 
in  me,  my  flock,  your  true  overseer !     What  though  I  caimot  l^J 
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hands,  because  my  own  are  laid,  yet  I  can  mutter  benedictions. 
True  otium  cum  dignitate  I  Proud  Pi^ah  eminence !  Pinnacle  ^ 
sublime  !  O  Pillory,  'tis  thee  I  sing  !  Thou  younger  brother  to 
the  gallows,  without  his  rough  and  Esau  palms ;  that  with  ineffable  ^ 
contempt  surveyest  beneath  thee  the  grovelling  stocks,  which  claims 
presumptuously  to  be  of  thy  great  race.  Let  that  low  wood  know, 
that  thou  art  far  higher  bom  !  Let  that  domicile  for  groundling 
rogpies  and  base  earUi-kissing  varlets  envy  thy  preferment,  not  sel- 
dom fated  to  be  the  wanton  baiting-house,  the  temporaiy  retreat, 
of  poet  and  of  patriot.  Shades  of  Bastwick  and  of  Prynne  hover 
over  thee — Defoe  is  there,  and  more  greatly  daring  Shebbeare — 
from  their  (little  more  elevated)  stations  they  look  down  with 
recognitions.     Ketch,  turn  me. 

I  now  veer  to  the  north.  Open  your  widest  gates,  thou  proud 
Exchange  of  London,  that  I  may  look  in  as  proudly  !  Gresham's 
wonder,  hail!  I  stand  upon  a  level  with  all  your  kings.  They, 
and  I,  from  equal  heights,  with  equal  superciliousness,  o'er-look 
the  plodding,  money-hunting  tribe  below;  who,  busied  in  their 
sordid  speculations,  scarce  elevate  their  eyes  to  notice  your  ancient, 
or  my  recent,  grandeur.  The  second  Charles  smiles  on  me  from 
three  pedestals  ?  ^  He  closed  the  Exchequer :  I  cheated  the  Excise. 
£k)ual  our  darings,  equal  be  our  lot 

Are  those  the  quarters  P  'tis  their  fatal  chime.  That  the  ever- 
winged  hours  would  but  stand  stiU  !  but  I  must  descend,  descend 
firom  this  dream  of  greatness.  Stay,  stay,  a  little  while,  impor- 
tunate hour  hand !  A  moment  or  two,  and  I  shall  walk  on  foot 
with  the  undistinguished  many.  The  clock  speaks  one.  I  return 
to  common  life.     Ketch,  let  me  out. 


THE  LAST  PEACH 

(1825) 

I  AM  the  miserablest  man  living.     Give  me  counsel,  dear  Editor. 
I  was  bred  up  in  the  strictest  principles  of  honesty,  and  have 
passed  my  life  in  punctual  adherence  to  them.     Integrity  might  be 

>  A  lUtue  of  Charles  II.  by  Uie  elder  Cibber,  adorns  the  front  of  the  Exchange. 
He  stands  also  on  high,  in  the  train  of  his  crowned  ancestors,  in  his  proper  order, 
wiihin  that  building.  But  the  merchants  of  London,  in  a  superfoetation  of  loyaltpr, 
have,  within  a  few  years,  caused  to  be  erected  another  effigy  of  him  on  the  ground  in 
the  centre  of  the  interior.    We  do  not  hear  that  a  fooith  is  in  contemplation. — 
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said  to  be  ingrained  in  our  familj.  Yet  I  live  in  cxmstant  fear  of 
one  day  coming  to  the  gallows. 

Till  the  latter  end  of  last  autumn  I  never  experienced  thai 
feelings  of  aeSf-mistrust  which  ever  since  have  embittered  my  ex- 
istence. From  the  apprehension  of  that  unfortunate  man  whose 
story  began  to  make  so  great  an  impression  upon  the  public  abotit 
that  time,  I  date  my  horrors.  I  never  can  get  it  out  of  my  bead 
that  I  shall  some  time  or  other  commit  a  forgerj'^  or  do  souk 
equally  vile  thing.  To  make  matters  worse  I  am  in  a  banking- 
house,  I  flit  surrounded  with  a  cluster  of  bank-notes.  These  were 
formerly  no  more  to  me  than  meat  to  a  butcher's  dog.  They  a« 
now  as  toads  and  aspics.  I  feel  all  day  like  one  situated  ainidst 
gins  and  pit-falls.  Sovereigns,  which  I  once  took  such  pleasure  in 
counting  out,  and  scraping  up  with  my  little  thin  tin  shovel  (it 
which  1  was  the  most  expert  m  the  banking-bouse),  now  scaJd  mj 
hands.  When  I  go  to  sign  my  name  I  set  down  that  of  another 
person,  or  write  my  own  in  a  counterfeit  character*  I  am  beset 
with  temptations  without  motive.  I  want  no  more  wealth  Uian  I 
possess.  A  more  contented  being  than  myself^  as  to  money 
matters^  exists  not.     What  should   I  fear  ? 

When  a  child  I  was  once  let  loose,  by  favour  of  a  Noblemim's 
gardener,  into  his  Lordship's  magnificent  fruit  garden,  with  free 
leave  to  pull  the  currants  and  the  gooseberries  ;  only  I  was  inter- 
dicted from  touching  the  wall  fruit.  Indeed,  at  that  season  (it  was 
the  end  of  Autumn)  there  was  little  left.  Only  on  the  South  wall 
(can  I  forget  the  hot  feel  of  the  brick- work  ?)  lingered  the  one  last 
peach.  Now  peaches  are  a  fruit  I  always  had,  and  still  have, 
an  almost  utter  aversion  to.  There  is  something  to  my  plate 
singularly  harsh  and  repulsive  in  the  flavour  of  them.  I  know  not 
by  what  demon  of  contradiction  inspired,  but  I  was  haunted  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  pluck  it.  Tear  myself  as  often  as  I  would  from 
the  spot,  I  found  myself  still  recurring  to  it,  till,  maddening  mtli 
desire  (desire  I  cannot  call  it),  with  wilfulness  rather— *  without 
appetite — e^ainst  appetite,  I  may  call  it- — in  an  evil  hour  I  reaches 
out  my  hand,  and  plucked  it  Some  few  rain  drops  just  then  M; 
the  sky  (from  a  bright  day)  became  overcast ;  and  I  was  a  type  of 
our  first  parents,  after  the  eating  of  that  fatal  fruit,  I  felt  mpelf 
naked  and  ashamed  ;  stripped  of  my  virtue,  spiritleaa.  The  dowuT 
fruitj  whose  sight  rather  than  savour  bad  tempted  me,  dropt  from 
my  hand,  never  to  be  tasted.  All  the  commentators  in  the  worW 
cannot  j>ersuade  me  but  that  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  translated  apple,  should  be  rendered  peadi* 
Only  this  way  can  I  reconcile  that  mysterious  story. 

Just  such  a  child  at  thirty  am  I  among  the  c^sh  and  valuables, 
longing  to  pluck,  without  an  idea  of  enjoyment  further.    I  cancot 
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reason  myself  out  of  these  fears :  I  dare  not  laugh  at  them.  I  was 
tenderly  and  lovingly  brought  up.     What  then  ?     Who  that  in 

life's  entrance  had  seen  the  babe  F^ ,  front  the  lap  stretching 

out  his  little  fond  tnouth  to  catch  the  maternal  kies,  could  have 
predicted  J  or  as  much  as  imagined,  that  life's  very  different  exit  ? 
The  sight  of  my  own  fingers  torments  me ;  they  seem  so  admirably 
constructed  for— pilfering.     Then  that  jugular  vein,  which  I  have 

in  common- ;  id  an  emphatic  sense  may!  say  with  David^  I  am 

**  fearfully  made.'*  All  ray  mirth  is  poisoned  by  these  unhappy 
suggestions.  If,  to  dissipate  reflection>  I  hum  a  tune,  it  changes  to 
tbe  ^^Lamentations  of  a  Sinner.'^  My  very  dreams  are  tainted.  I 
awake  with  a  shocking  feeling  of  my  hand  in  some  pocket. 

Advise  with  me,  dear  Editor,  on  this  painful  heart*malady.  Tell 
me,  do  you  feel  any  thing  allied  to  it  in  yourself?  do  you  never  feel 
an  itching,  as  it  were — a  daetylomania — or  am  I  alone  ?  You  have 
my  honest  confession.     My  next  may  appear  &om  Bow-street. 

SUSFENSETRUS. 


"ODES  AND  ADDRESSES  TO  GREAT  PEOPLE" 

(18^5) 

THE  Odes  and  Addresses  are  Thirteen  in  number*  The  metre 
is  happily  varied  from  the  familiar  epistolary  verse  to  the 
Bton  College  stanza^  and  loftier  parodies  of  Gray,  &c.  Among  the 
Great  People  addressed  are- — Graham  the  Aeronaut,  Mr.  McAdam, 
Mfs,  Fry,  Martin  of  Galway,  R.  W,  Elliston,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  from 
which  the  reader  may  gatlier  that  the  Addresses  are  not  mere  un- 
qualified or  fulsome  dedications.  They  have^  in  fact,  a  fund  of  fun. 
They  remind  us  of  Peter  Pindar,  and  sometimes  of  Colman  ;  they 
haire  almost  as  much  humour^  *ind  they  have  rather  more  wit,  A 
too  great  aim  at  brilliancy  is  their  excess.  We  do  not  think  that 
in  any  work  there  can  be  too  much  brilliancy  of  the  same  kind. 
We  are  not  of  opinion  with  those  critics  who  condemn  Cowley  for 
e;%ces6  of  wit.  We  could  have  borne  with  a  double  portion  of  it, 
and  have  never  cried  *'  Hold,"  What  we  allude  to  is  a  mixture  of 
incompatible  kinds ;  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  puns  in  these 
little  effusions  of  humour;  puns  uncalled  for,  and  perfectly  gratui- 
tous, a  sort  of  make-weight ;  puns,  which,  if  missed^  leave  the 
and  the  droUexy  full  and  perfect  without  them.     You  may 
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read  any  one  of  the  addresses,  and  not  catch  a  quibble  in  it,  and  it 
shall  be  just  as  good,  nay  better;  for  the  additioD  of  said  quibble 
only  senesi  to  puzzle  with  an  unnecessary  double  meaning.  A  pun 
Is  good  when  it  can  rely  on  iU  single  self;  but,  called  in  ns  ko 
accessory,  it  weakens — unless  it  "makes  the  humour,  it  enftMu\t 
All  this  critical  prosing  is  not  quite  a  fair  introduction  to  the 
pleasant  specimen  we  subjoin,  from  the  pleasant^st  nxorc^av,  \i\  the 
volume,  which  we  throw  upon  the  taste  of  our  pantomime- going 
reader»,  with  a  hearty  confidence  in  their  s\Tnpathies.  The  «iubject 
]5  no  less  a  one  than  their  and  our  Joe — the  immortal  Grimaldi. 

Joseph  1  they  say  thou'st  tell  the  suige, 

To  toddle  down  the  hilt  of  life. 

And  taste  the  flanneird  case  of  age. 

Apart  ftoTn  pantomiBiic  strife — 


Ah,  where  is  now  thy  rolling  head  ) 
Thy  winking,  reeling,  druukfn  tya^^ 

(As  old  Catullus  would  have  sard,) 

Thy  oven-mouth,  that  «wal]ow*d  pic* — 

Enormous  htinger^ — monstrous  drowth  I — 

Thy  pockets  greedy  as  thy  mouth  1 

Aht  where  thy  ears,  so  often  ctiifd  1— 
Thy  funny,  flapping,  tilching  hand^! — 

Thy  partridge  body,  always  stpffd 

With  waifo,  and  strays,  and  contrabands  1 — 

Thy /oa(— like  Bcrkeley^a  Foote—iot  why? 

*Twas  often  made  to  fsip*  om  <y£  /  K 

Ah,  where  thy  legs — that  witty  pair  t 
For  "  great  wits  jump  '* — ^and  ao  did  they  I 

Lord  f  how  they  leap'd  in  Iamp-H|;ht  air  I 
Capef'd — and  bounc'd— and  strode  away  I — 

That  year  a  should  tame  the  Iegs--alack  1 

I've  seen  spring  thrO'  an  Atmanack  I 

But  bound*  will  have  their  bound  X  —the  shocks 
Of  Time  will  cramp  the  nimblest  toes  ; 

And  those  that  frtsk'd  in  silken  docks 
May  look  to  lirnp  in  fleecy  hose — 


And  gout,  that  owns  no  odd^  between 
The  toe  of  Ciar  and  toe  of  Clown, 

Will  visit— but  I  did  not  mean 
To  moralize,  though  I  am  ^own 

Thiift  iAd. — Thy  going  seemed  to  beat 

A  mulBed  drum  for  Fun*B  retreat  I 


Oh,  how  will  thy  departure  cloud 
The  lamplight  of  the  little  breast  1 

The  Christmas  child  will  grieve  aloud 
To  miBS  hi&  broadest  fe^iend  and  be^t, — 
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For  who  like  thee  could  ever  stride  I 

Some  dozen  paces  to  the  mile ! — 
The  motley,  medley  coach  provide — 

Or  like  Joe  Frankenstein  compile 
The  vegetahlt  man  complete ! — 
A  proper  Covsnt  Garden  feat  1 

Or,  who  like  thee  could  ever  drink, 
Or  eat, — swill,  swallow — bolt — and  choke  I 

Nod,  weep,  and  hiccup — sneeze  and  wink  ? — 
Thy  very  yawn  was  quite  a  joke  1 

Tho'  Joseph,  Junior,  acts  not  ill, 

"  There's  no  Fool  like  the  old  Fool "  still  I 

All  that  is  descriptive  here  is  excellent.  It  seems  to  us  next  in 
merit  to  some  of  Gibber's  dramatic  comic  portraitures.  Joe,  the 
absolute  Joe,  lives  again  in  every  line.  We  have  just  set  our 
mark  X  against  two  puns  to  exemplify  our  foregoing  remarks. 
The  first  of  them  is  a  positive  stop  to  the  current  of  our  joyous 
feelings.  What  possible  analogy,  or  contrast  even,  can  there  be 
between  a  comic  gesture  of  Grimaldi,  and  the  serious  misfortunes  of 
the  lady,  except  m  verbal  sound  purely  ?  The  sound  is  good,  be- 
cause the  humour  lies  in  the  pun,  and  moreover  has  reference  to 
Milton's 


-at  one  bound 


High  over  leaps  all  bounds. 

A  pun  is  a  humble  companion  to  wit,  but  disdains  to  be  a  train- 
bearer  merely.  But  these  poems  are  rich  in  fancies,  which,  in 
truth,  needed  not  such  aid. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ACTORS 

(1826) 

THE  world  has  hitherto  so  little  troubled  its  head  with  the 
points  of  doctrine  held  by  a  community,  which  contributes 
in  other  ways  so  largely  to  its  amusement,  that,  before  the  late 
mischance  of  a  celebrated  tragic  actor,  it  scarce  condescended  to 
look  into  the  practice  of  any  individual  player,  much  less  to 
inquire  into  the  hidden  and  abscondite  springs  of  his  actions. 
Indeed  it  is  with  some  violence  to  the  imagination  that  we  conceive 
of  an  actor  as  belonging  to  the  relations  of  private  life,  so  closely 
do  we  identify  these  persons  in  our  mind  with  the  characters  which 
they  assume  upon  the  stage.     How  oddly  does  it  sound,  when  we 
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are  told  that  the  late  Miss  Pope,  for  instance — that  is  to  saj,  in  oar 
notion  of  her,  Mrs.  Candov/r — was  a  good  daughter,  an  a£^tion- 
ate  sister,  and  exemplary  in  all  the  pfi^  of  domestic  life !  With 
still  greater  difficulty  can  we  carry  our  notions  to  church,  and 
conceive  of  Liston,  kneeling  upon  a  hassock ;  or  Munden  uttering 
a  pious  ejaculation,  ^  making  mouths  at  the  invisible  event."  But 
the  times  are  fast  improving ;  and,  if  the  process  of  sanctity  begun 
under  the  happy  auspices  of  the  present  licenser  go  on  to  its  com- 
pletion, it  will  De  as  necessary  for  a  comedifin  to  give  an  account 
of  his  faith,  as  of  his  conduct.  Fawcett  must  study  the  five 
points ;  and  Dicky  Suett,  if  he  were  alive,  would  have  to  rub  up 
his  catechism.  Already  the  effects  of  it  begin  to  appear.  A 
celebrated  performer  has  thought  fit  to  oblige  the  wond  with  a 

confession  of  his  faith;  or,  Br ^'s  RELIGIO  DRAMATICI. 

This  gentleman,  in  his  laudable  attempt  to  shift  firom  his  person 
the  obloquy  of  Judaism,  with  the  forwardness  of  a  new  convert, 
in  trying  to  prove  too  much,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  proved 
too  little.  A  simple  declaration  of  his  Christianity  was  sufficient ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  his  apology  has  not  a  word  about  it.  We  are 
left  to  gather  it  fh)m  some  expressions  which  imply  that  he  is  a 
Protestant ;  but  we  did  not  wish  to  inquire  into  the  niceties  of  his 
orthodoxy.  To  his  friends  of  the  old  persuasion  the  distincticm 
was  impertinent ;  for  what  cares  Rabbi  Ben  Kimchi  for  the 
differences  which  have  split  our  novelty  ?  To  the  great  body  of 
Christians  that  hold  the  Pope's  supremacy — ^that  is  to  say,  to  the 
major  part  of  the  Christian  world — ^his  relision  will  appear  as  much 
to  seek  as  ever.  But  perhaps  he  conceived  that  all  Christians  are 
Protestants,  as  children  ana  the  common  people  call  all  that  are 
not  animals,  Christians.  The  mistake  was  not  very  considerable 
in  so  young  a  proselyte;  or  he  might  think  the  general  (as 
logicians  speak)  involved  in  the  particular.  All  Protestants  are 
Christians ;  but  I  am  a  Protestant ;  trgo^  &c.  as  if  a  marmoset, 
contending  to  be  ii  man,  overleaping  that  term  as  too  generic  and 
vulgar,  should  at  once  roundly  proclaim  himself  to  be  a  gentleman. 
The  argument  would  be,  as  we  say,  ex  aibundanti.  From  which- 
ever cause  this  excessua  in  terminia  proceeded,  we  can  do  no  less 
than  congratulate  the  general  state  of  Christendom  upon  the 
accession  of  so  extraordinary  a  convert.  Who  was  the  happy 
instrument  of  the  conversion,  we  are  yet  to  learn  :  it  comes  nearest 
to  the  attempt  of  the  late  pious  Doctor  Watts  to  christianize  the 
Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament.  Something  of  the  old  Hebrew  raciness 
is  lost  in  the  transfusion  ;  but  much  of  its  asperity  is  softened  and 
pared  down  in  the  adaptation.  The  appearance  of  so  singular  a 
treatise  at  this  conjuncture  has  set  us  upon  an  inquiry  into  the 
present  state  of  religion  upon  the  stage  generally.     By  the  favour 
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of  the  churchwardens  of  Saint  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  Saint 
PauFs  Covent-Garden,  who  have  very  readily,  and  with  great 
kindness,  assisted  our  pursuit,  we  are  enablea  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  following  particulars. — Strictly  speaking,  neither  of  the 
two  great  bodies  is  collectively  a  religious  institution.  We  had  ex- 
pected to  have  found  a  chaplain  among  them,  as  at  Saint  Stephen's, 
and  other  court  establishments ;  and  were  the  more  surprised  at  the 
omission,  as  the  last  [?  late]  Mr.  Bengough,  at  the  one  house,  and  Mr. 
Powell  at  the  other,  from  a  gravity  of  speech  and  demeanour,  and  the 
habit  of  wearing  black  at  their  first  appearances  in  the  beginning  of 
fifths  or  the  conclusion  oi fourth  actSy  so  eminently  pointed  out  their 
qualifications  for  such  office.  These  corporations  then  being  not 
properly  congregational,  we  must  seek  the  solution  of  our  question 
m  the  tastes,  attainments,  accidental  breeding,  and  education  of 
the  individual  members  of  them.  As  we  were  prepared  to  expect, 
a  majority  at  both  houses  adhere  to  the  religion  of  the  church  estab- 
lifihed,  only  that  at  one  of  them  a  pretty  strong  leaven  of  Catholicism 
is  suspected :  which,  considering  the  notorious  education  of  the 
manager  at  a  foreign  seminary,  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  report  that  Mr.  T ^y,  in  particular, 

belongs  to  an  order  lately  restored  on  the  Continent.  We  can 
contradict  this :  that  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  his  name  is  to  be  found,  much  to  his  honour,  in  the  list 
of  Seceders  from  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  While  the 
generality,  as  we  have  said,  are  content  to  jog  on  in  the  safe 
trammels  of  national  orthodoxy,  symptoms  of  a  sectarian  spirit 
have  broken  out  in  quarters  where  we  should  least  have  lookea  for 
it.     Some  of  the  laaies  at  both  houses  are  deep  in  controverted 

Kdnts.    Miss  F e,  we  are  credibly  informed,  is  a  ettfe,  and 
adame  V a  BUpraAapaanan, 

Mr.  Pope  is  the  last  of  the  exploded  sect  of  the  Ranters.  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  joined  the  Shakers.  Mr.  Grimaldi,  Senior,  after  being 
long  a  Jumper,  has  lately  fallen  into  some  whimsical  theories 
respecting  the  Fall  of  Man  ;  which  he  understands,  not  of  an 
allegorical,  but  a  real  twmbley  by  which  the  whole  body  of  humanity 
became,  as  it  were,  lame  to  the  performance  of  good  works.  Pride 
he  will  have  to  be — ^nothing  but  a  stiff-neck  ;  irresolution — the 
nerves  shaken ;  an  inclination  to  sinister  paths — crookedness  of 
the  joints;  spiritual  deadness— ^  paralysis;  want  of  charity — a 
contraction  in  the  fingers;  despising  of  government — a  broken 
head  ;  the  plaister — a  sermon  ;  the  lint  to  bind  it  up— the  text ; 
the  prober^ — ^the  preachers ;  a  pair  of  crutches — the  old  and  new 
law ;  a  bandage-— religious  obligation  :  a  fanciful  mode  of  illus- 
tration derived  firom  me  accidents  and  habits  of  his  past  calline 
MpvrituaUaedy  rather  than  from  any  accurate  acquaintance  wi^ 
voii.  I. — 19 
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the  Hebrew  text,  in  which  report  spealcf^  him  but  a  raw  scholar. 
— Mr.  Elliston,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  has  his  reli^on  ytt  to 
choose ;  though  some  think  him  a  Mu[g]gletonian, 


A  POPULAR  FALLACY 


(1826) 

T^HAT  a  deformed  person  is  a  lord,-^ After  a  careful  peruaal 
*  of  the  most  approved  works  that  treat  of  nobility*  and  ofiti 
origin,  in  these  realms  in  particular,  we  are  left  very  much  in  tfat 
dark  as  to  the  original  patent,  in  wliich  this  branch  of  it  is  recog- 
nised* Neither  Camden  in  his  "Etymologie  and  Original  of  Baroa^'' 
nor  Duf^dale  in  his  *'  Baronaj^c  of  Englandj"  nor  Selden  (a  more 
exact  and  laborious  enquirer  than  either)  in  his  "Titleji  of  Honour,'' 
afford[sJ  a  glimpse  of  satisfaction  uptm  the  subject.  There  \$  Jin 
heraldic  term,  indeed,  which  iieems  to  imply  gentility,  and  thf 
right  to  coat  armour,  (but  nothing  further)  in  persons  thus  quaJi- 
lied.  Bat  the  sinister  bend  is  more  probably  interpreted,  hy  & 
best  writers  on  this  science,  of  some  irregularity  of  oirtli^  than  of 
bodily  conformation.  Nobility  is  either  hereditary,  or  by  creation, 
commonly  called  patent.  Of  the  tbrmer  kind,  the  title  in  qu^ion 
cannot  be,  seeing  that  the  notion  of  it  is  limited  to  a  peminaJ 
distinction,  which  does  not  nece^isarily  follow^  in  the  block!.  Honour 
of  til  is  nature,  as  Mr.  Anstey  very  well  observes,  descend  moreover 
in  a  right  line.  It  must  be  by  patent  then,  if  any  thing,  flu* 
who  cjin  show  it  ?  How  comes  it  to  be  dormant  ?  Under  wbt 
king's  reign  h  it  pretended  ?  Among  the  grounds  of  nobility  cit^d 
by  the  learned  Mr.  Ash  mole,  after  "  Services  in  the  Field  or  in  th^ 
Council  Chamber,"  he  judiciously  sets  down  "  Honours  conferred  br 
the  sovereign  out  of  mere  benevolence,  or  as  favouring  one  subject 
rather  than  another,  for  some  likeness  or  conformity  observed  ((ff 
but  supposed)  in  him  to  the  royal  nature;"  and  instances  tb 
graces  showered  upon  Charles  Brandon,  who  "  in  his  goodly  p&^^ 
being  thought  not  a  little  to  favour  the  port  and  bearing  of  th« 
king's  own  majesty,  was  by  that  sovereign,  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
for  some  or  one  or  these  respects,  highly  promoted  and  preferred 
Here,  if  any  where,  we  thought  we  hail  discovered  a  clue  to  Mf 
researches.  But  after  a  painful  investigation  of  the  mils  t^^ 
records  under  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  or  Richard  Croucb*_ 
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back,  as  he  is  more  usually  designated  in  the  chronicles,  from  a 
traditionary  stoop,  or  gibbosity  in  that  part, — we  do  not  find  that 
that  monarch  conferred  any  such  lordships,  as  are  here  pretended, 
upon  any  subject,  or  subjects,  on  a  simple  plea  of  "  conformity  "  in 
that  respect  to  the  "  royal  nature."  The  posture  of  affairs  in  those 
tumultuous  times,  preceding  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  possibly  left 
him  at  no  leisure  to  attend  to  such  niceties.  Further  than  his 
reign  we  have  not  extended  our  enquiries ;  the  kings  of  England 
who  preceded,  or  followed  him,  being  generally  described  by 
historians  to  have  been  of  straight  and  clean  limbs,  the  ^*  natural 
derivative  (says  DanieP)  of  high  blood,  if  not  its  primitive  re- 
commendation to  such  ennoblement,  as  denoting  strength  and 
martial  prowess — the  qualities  set  most  by  in  that  fighting  age." 
Another  motive,  which  inclines  us  to  scruple  the  validity  of  this 
claim,  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  none  of  the  persons,  in  whom 
the  right  is  supposed  to  be  vested,  do  ever  insist  upon  it  themselves. 
There  is  no  instance  of  any  of  them  ''  sueing  his  patent,"  as  the 
law-books  call  it ;  much  less  of  his  having  actually  stepped  up  into 
his  proper  seat,  as,  so  qualified,  we  might  expect  that  some  of  them 
would  have  had  the  spirit  to  do,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  be  a  distinction  thrust  upon  them.  "  Their 
title  of  Lord  (says  one  of  their  own  body,  speaking  of  the  common 
people)  I  never  much  valued,  and  now  I  entirely  despise:  and 
yet  they  will  force  it  upon  me  as  an  honour  which  they  have  a 
r^ht  to  bestow,  and  which  I  have  none  to  refuse."'  Upon  a 
dispassionate  review  of  the  subject,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  right  to  the  peerage  incident  to  mere  bodily  configura- 
tion ;  that  the  title  in  dispute  is  merely  honorary,  and  depending 
upon  the  breath  of  the  common  people ;  which  in  these  realms  is  so 
far  from  the  power  of  conferring  nobility,  that  the  ablest  constitu- 
tionalists have  agreed  in  nothing  more  unanimously,  than  in  the 
maxim  that  the  King  is  the  sole  fountain  of  honour. 


>  Hiitory  of  England,  **  Temporibua  Edwardi  Primi  et  aequenttbas." 

9  Hav  Aft  nttfrirmifv. 


>Hfty  on  Defonnity 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    .TUKE    JUDKINS,    ESQ.,    OF 
BIRMINGHAM 

(1SS6) 

I  AM  the  onl?  son  of  a  considerable  brasner  in  Birminghain,  who 
dying  in  1803,  left  me  succes^r  to  tlie  bu^niness,  with  no  otbef 
incumbrance  than  a  sort  of  rent -charge,  which  I  ara  enjoined  to  pay 
out  of  it,  ninety-three  pounds  sterling  per  annum  to  bis  widow» 
mj  mother ;  and  which  the  improving  state  of  the  concern,  1  blfss 
God,  has  hitherto  enabled  me  to  discharge  with  punctuality,  (1  m^ 
I  am  enjoined  to  pay  the  said  sum,  but  not  strictly  obligated  ;  tiiat 
is  to  say,  as  the  will  is  worded,  I  believe  the  law  would  reHe%'e  roe 
from  the  payment  of  it ;  but  the  wishes  of  a  dying  parent  should 
in  some  sort  have  the  effect  of  law.)  So  that  though  the  aimu&l 
profits  of  my  business,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three  or  four  yeiw, 
would  appear  to  an  indifferent  observer,  who  should  inspect  lOY 
fehop-books,  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  three  pounds,  odd  shillings,  the  real  proceeds  in  that  time 
have  fallen  short  of  that  sum  to  the  amount  of  the  aforesaid 
payment  of  ninety-three  pounds  sterling  annually. 

I  was  always  my  father's  favourite.  He  took  a  delight  to  the 
very  last  in  recounting  the  little  sagacious  tricks,  and  innocent  arti" 
ticea,  of  my  childhood.  One  manifestation  thereof  I  never  heird 
him  repeat  without  tears  of  joy  trickling  down  hist  cheeks.  It 
seems  that  when  I  quitted  the  jmrental  roof  (August  27th,  1788,) 
being  then  six  years  and  not  quite  a  month  old,  to  proceed  to  the 
Free  School  at  Warwick,  where  my  father  was  a  sort  of  tni5fce«^ 
my  mother^ — as  mothers  are  usually  provident  on  these  ocjcasion* 
— had  stuffed  the  pockets  of  the  coach,  which  was  to  convey  w^ 
and  six  more  children  of  my  own  growth,  that  were  going  to  1» 
entered  along  with  me  at  the  same  seminary,  with  a  prodigttfH 
quantity  of  gingerbread,  which  I  remember  my  father  said 
more  than  was  needed ;  and  so  indeed  it  was,  for  if  I  had  been 
eat  it  all  myself,  it  would  have  got  stale  and  mouldy  before  it 
been  half  spent.  The  consideration  whereof  set  me  upon  my  con 
b-ivances  how  I  might  secure  to  myself  as  much  of  the  gingerbfsw 
m  would  keep  good  for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  and  yet  none  of 
the  rest  in  a  manner  be  wasted.  I  had  a  little  pair  of  pocket  cow 
passes  which  I  usually  carried  about  me  for  the  purpose  of  makisj^ 
draughts  and  measurements,  at  which  I  was  always  very  ingenious 
of  the  various  engines  and  mechanical  inventions,  in  which  such  * 
town  as  Birmingham  abounded.     By  the  means  of  these,  and  ^ 
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all  penknife,  which  my  father  had  given  me,  I  cut  out  the  one 
f  Of  the  cake,  calculating  that  the  remainder  would  reasonablj 
e  my  turn,  and  subdividing  it  into  manj  little  slices,  which  were 
rious  to  see  for  the  neatness  and  nicenesis  of  their  proportion,  I 
Id   it  out  in  so  many  j>ennyworths  to  my  young  companion^;,  as 
ved  us  all  the  way  to  Warwick,  which  is  a  distance   of  some 
twenty  miles  from  this  town ;  and  very  merry^  I  assure  you,  we 
Kiade   ourselves   with   it^    feasting   all  the  way.     By  this  honest 
tratagem  I  put  double  the  prime  coat  of  the  gingerbread  into  my 
Hirse,  and  secured  as  much  as  I  thought    wciuld  keep  good  and 
Boist  for  my  next  two  or  three  days  eating.     When  I  told  this  to 
ny  parents  on  their  first  visit  to  me  at  Warwick,  my  father  (good 
ban)  patted  me  on  the  cheek,  and  stroked  my  head,  and  seemed  as 
If  he  could  never  make  enough  of  me ;  but  my  mother  unaccount- 
ibiv  bui^t  into  tears,  and  said  "  it  was  a  very  niggardly  action/' 
ir  some  such  es predion,  and  that  **8he  would  rather  it  would 
>\eRse  God  to  take  me," — meaning,  God  help  me,  that  I  should 
lie — "  than  that  she  ishould  live  to  see  me  grow  up  a  mean  mam" 
»— which  shows  the  diftercnce  of  parent  from  parent,  and  how  some 
nothers  are  more  harsh  and  intolerant  to  their  children  than  some 
thers  ;  when  we  might  expect  quite  the  contrary.     My  father, 
lowever,  loaded   me  with   presents  from  that  time^  which  made 
the  envy  of  my  Bcboolfellows.     As  I   felt  this   growing    dia- 
KMtition  ill  them,  I  naturally  sought  to  avert  it  by  all  the  means  in 
iriv  power ;  and  from  that  time  I  used  to  eat  my  little  packages  of 
hlit-*  and  (»ther  nice  things,  in  a  comer  so  privately,  that  I  was 
bever  found  out.     Once,  I  remember,  I  had  a  huge  apple  sent  me, 
jDltliat  sort  which  they  call  cats^  heads.     I  concealca  this  all  day 
Under  my  pillow  ;  and  at  night,  but  not  before  I  had  ascertained 
that  my  bedtellow  wah  sound  asleep,  which  I  did  by  pinching  him 
father  smartly  two  or  three  times,  which  he  seemed  to  perceive  no 
more  than  a  dead  person,  though  once  or  twice  he  made  a  motion 
u  if  he  would  turn,  which  frightened  me— I  say,  when  I  had  made 
all  sure,  I  fell  to  work  npon  my  apple;  and  though  it  was  as  big  as 
an  ordinary  man*3  two  hsts,  I  made  shift  to  get  through  it  before 
it  was  time  to  get  up ;  and  a  more  delicious  feast  I  never  made,— 
thinking  all  night  what  a  good  parent  I  had  (I  mean  my  father)  to 
imd  me  so  many  nice  things,  when  the  poor  lad  that  lay  by  me 
bad  no  parent  or  friend  in  the  world  to  siend  him  any  thing  nice ; 
*Tid  thinking  of  his  desolate  condition,  I  munched  and  munched  as 
silently  as  I  could,  that  I  might  not  set  him  a  longing  if  he  over- 
beard  me  :  and  yet  for  all  this  considerateness,  and  attention  to 
other  people's  feelings,  I   was   never  much  a  favourite   with   my 
*ebool- fellows,   which    I    have   often    wondered   at,   seeing   that   I 
iiever  defrauded  any  one  of  them  of  the  value  of  a  halfpenny,  or 
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told  fitones  of  tliem  to  tb^eir  ma&tfr,  mm  sPBie  tittle  lying  boys  mosM 
do^  but  waji  ready  to  do  any  of  them  all  the  sen  ices  in  my  pove, 
that  were  conjii^tent  with  my  own  well  doing,  1  think  ooboay  ctu 
be  expected  to  go  furtb^  than  that.  But  I  am  detalniiig  mj 
tneader  too  long  in  the  recording  of  my  juvenile  days.  It  b  time 
thftt  I  should  go  forward  to  a  season  when  it  became  natural  that 
[  ehould  have  some  thoughti(  of  mam  iiig,  and,  as  they  say^  settling 
ID  the  world.  NeverthefesB  my  reflections  on  what  I  may  call  the 
boyinb  period  of  my  life  may  have  their  use  to  some  readers.  It  is 
pleasant  to  tnace  the  man  in  the  boy ;  to  observe  shoots  of  gener- 
a«ity  in  Lhoif^  yoimg  years,  and  to  watch  the  progress  of  [ibeniJ 
■entiment^  and  what  I  may  call  a  genteel  way  of  thinking,  whicii 
is  discernible  in  Kome  children  at  a  very  early  age,  and  usually  lap 
the  foundation  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy  iii  the  manly  charAi-ier 
fifterwarda. 

With  the  warmest  inclinations  towards  that  way  of  life,  and  « 
t^erious  conviction  of  its  superior  advantages  over  a  single  one,  it  hm 
been  the  strange  infelicity  of  my  lot,  never  to  have  entered  into  the 
respectable  estate  of  matrimony.  Yet  I  was  once  very  near  it.  I 
courted  a  youiig  woman  in  my  twenty -seventh  year — for  so  early 
I  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  the  tender  passion  !  She  wixs  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  as  they  call  it ;  but  yet  not  such  a  fortune  a%  aU 
things  considered,  perhaps  I  might  have  pretended  to.  It  was  Bot 
my  own  choice  altogether;  but  my  mother  very  strongly  pn^sed  ni« 
to  it-  She  was  always  putting  it  to  me,  thai  ^'1  had  comings  m 
sufficient,  that  I  need  not  stand  upon  a  portion."  Though  the 
young  woman,  to  do  her  justice,  had  considerable  expeetati(>n\ 
which  yet  did  not  quite  come  up  to  my  mark,  as  I  told  you  befofv. 
She  hud  this  saying  always  in  her  mouth,  that  "  I  had  nioiiey 
enough,  that  it  was  time  I  enlarged  my  housekeeping,  and  to  show 
a  Bpirit  befitting  my  circumstances."  In  short,  what  with  her 
importunities,  and  my  own  desires  in  part  co-oiM?rating — for,  as  I 
said,  I  was  not  yet  quite  twenty-seven — a  time  when  the  youthfiil 
feelings  may  be  pardoned,  if  tJiey  show  a  little  impehiosity^I 
resolved,  I  say,  upon  all  these  considerations^  to  set  about  the 
business  of  courting  in  right  earnest.  I  was  a  young  man  then; 
and  having  a  spice  of  romance  in  my  character  (as  the  reader  has 
doubtless  obscrveti  long  ago),  such  as  that  sex  is  apt  to  lie  t^k^n 
with,  I  had  reason  in  no  long  time  to  think  my  addresses  were  aay 
thing  but  disagreeable. 

Certainly  the  happiest  part  of  a  young  man's  life  is  the  tifttt 
when  he  is  going  a  courting.  All  the  generous  impulses  are  ihm 
awake,  and  he  reels  a  double  existence  in  participating  his  hopes 
*ind  wishes  with  another  lieing*  Return  yet  again  for  a  brief 
moment, ye  visionary  views — transient  enchantments!  ye  moonlight 
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rambles  witit  Cleora  in  the  Silent  Walk  at  Vaiixhall — (N.H,  about 
mile  from  BirmiQghani,  and  resembtintjj  the  gardens  of  that 
name  near  London^  only  that  the  price  of  admission  ia  lower) 
— ^when  the  nightingale  has  suspended  her  notes  in  Jiuie  to 
iisten  to  our  loving  discourses,  while  the  moon  was  overhead 
(for  we  generally  used  to  take  our  tea  at  Cleora's  mother's  l>efore 
set  out,  not  so  niueh  to  save  expenst^s,  as  to  avoid  the  pubiicity 
€>(  a  repast  in  the  gardens,  coming  in  much  about  the  time  of  half- 
price,  as  they  call  it) — ye  soft  interconimunions  of  soul*  when  ex* 
changing  mutual  vows  we  prattled  of  coming  felicities  1  The 
loving  disputes  we  have  had  under  those  trees,  when  this  house 
(planning  our  future  settlement)  was  rejected,  because  though 
cneap  it  was  dull;  and  the  other  house  was  given  up,  because 
though  agreeably  situated  it  was  too  high -rented — one  was  too 
much  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  another  was  too  far  from  business* 
These  minuti^  will  seem  impertinent  to  the  aged  and  the  prudent. 
I  write  them  only  to  tlie  vcjung*  Young  lovei's,  and  passionate  as 
^h^ig  joung  (such  were  Cleora  and  I  then)  alone  can  understand 
^H^  After  some  weeks  wa^steti,  as  I  may  now  call  it,  in  this  sort  of 
Amorous  collofjuy^,  we  at  length  fixed  upon  the  house  in  tJie  High- 
street,  No.  203,  just  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hutton  of  this 
town,  for  our  future  residence.  I  had  tiJl  that  time  lived  in  lodgings 
(onJy  renting  a  shop  for  busine>;s)  to  be  near  to  my  mother;  near  J 
fay,  not  in  the  same  house  with  her,  for  that  would  have  biMjn  to 
introduce  confusion  into  our  housekeepings^  which  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  separate,  O,  the  loving  wrangles,  the  endearing  differences, 
1  had  with  Cleora,  before  we  could  quite  make  up  our  minds  to  the 
house  that  was  to  receive  us — I  pretending  for  argument  sake  that 
the  rent  was  too  high,  and  she  insisting  that  the  taxes  were 
moderate  in  proportion  ;  and  love  at  last  reconciling  us  in  the  same 
choice.  I  think  at  that  time^  moderately  speaking,  she  might  have 
had  any  thing  out  of  me  for  asking.  I  do  not,  nor  shall  ever  regret 
that  my  character  at  that  time  was  niarked  with  a  tinge  of 
prodigality.  Age  comes  fa^t  enough  upon  us,  and  in  its  good  time 
will  prune  away  all  that  is  inconvenient  in  these  excesses.  Perhaps 
it  IB  right  that  it  should  do  so.  Matters,  as  I  said,  were  ripening 
to  a  conclusion  between  us,  only  the  house  was  yet  not  absolutely 
taken— some  necessary  arrangements,  which  the  ardour  of  my 
yoythful  impetuosity  coutd  hardly  brook  at  that  time  (love  and 
youth  will  be  precipitate) — some  preliminary  amtngements,  I  sav, 
with  the  landlord  respecting  fixturi^s — very  necessary  things  to  be 
considered  in  a  young  man  about  to  settle  in  the  world,  though  not 
very  accordant  with  the  impatient  state  of  my  then  passions — some 
obstacles  about  the  valuation  of  the  fixtures,  had  hitherto  precluded 
I  shall  always  tiiink  providentially)  my  final  clo^s  with  his 
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with  flowers ;  others  you  have  made  fine  with  martyrs*  pnlms  and 
waintly  garlands.  The  most  insignificant  of  us  you  have  fient  awav 
pleased  with  some  fitting  apologue,  or  pertinent  storj%  What  have 
I  {lone,  that  you  dismiss  me  nitbout  mark  or  attribute  ?  Wbftt 
though  I  make  my  public  apfx?arance  seldomer  than  the  rest  of  iiiy 
brethren?  J  thought  that  angels'  visits  had  been  acisounted  the 
more  precious  for  their  very  rarity.  Reserve  was  always  looked 
upon  as  dignified*  I  am  seen  but  once,  for  four  times  that  my 
brL'thren  obtrude  themselves  ;  making  their  presence  cheap  and  cod- 
temptible,  in  comparison  with  the  state  which  I  keep. 

Am  I  not  a  Day  (when  I  do  come)  to  all  purposes  as  much  a* 
any  of  them.  Decompose  me,  anatomise  me ;  you  will  find  that  I 
am  constituted  like  the  rest.  Divide  me  into  twenty ^foiirj  and  ym 
shall  find  that  I  cut  up  into  as  many  goodly  hours  (or  main  hmbtj 
as  the  rest.  I  too  have  my  arteries  and  puJses,  which  are  the  minutfit 
and  the  seconds. 

It  is  hrird  to  be  dis-familied  thus,  like  Cinderella  in  her  nig» 
and  ashe^s  while  her  sisten*  flaunted  it  about  in  cherry-coloured 
ribbons  and  favoi*s.  My  brethren  forsooth  are  to  be  dul>bed  ;  one, 
Saint  Day  ;  another,  Pope  Day  ;  a  third,  Bishop  Day ;  the  least  of 
them  is  Squire  Day,  or  Mr.  Day,  while  I  am — plain  Day,  Our 
bouhe,  Sir,  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  the  least  of  us  is  too  prowd  b 
put  up  with  an  indignity.  What  though  I  am  but  a  voiuiger 
brother  in  some  sense— for  the  youtigeiit  of  my  brethren  k  bv  some 
thousand  years  my  senior — ^yet  I  bid  fair  to  inherit  as  long  a^  any 
of  them,  wliile  I  have  the  Calendar  to  show;  which,  you  tniist 
under^biiid^  is  our  Title  Deeds. 

Not  content  with  slurring  me  over  with  a  bare  and  naked 
acknowledgement  of  my  occasional  visitation  in  prase»  you  have 
done  your  best  to  dqjrive  mc  of  my  verse-honours.  In  coluoiP 
310  oi  your  Book,  you  quote  on  antique  scrollj  leaving  out  the  hd 
couplet,  as  if  on  ptirpose  to  affront  me.  *' Thirty  days  bath 
September  "^so  you  transcribe  very*  faithfully  for  four  lines,  and 
most  invidiously  suppress  the  exceptive  clause: — 

Except  in  Leap  Year,  that's  the  time 
When  February's  days  hath  twenty  and — 

I  need  not  set  down  the  rhyme  which  should  follow  ;  I  daresiy  W^ 
know  it  very  well,  though  you  were  pleased  to  leave  it  out.    The« 
indignities  demand  repiration.     While  you  have  time,  it  will  be 
well   for  you   to   make   the   amende  honorable.     liansack  you*" 
stores,  learned  Sir,  I  pray  of  you,  lor  some  attribute,  biugra  phi  calf 
anecdotical,  or  floral,  to  invest  me  with.     Did  nobody  dle^  or  no- 
body flourish^ was  nobody  born — upon  any  of  my  periodical  visit* 
to  this  globe  ?  does  the  world  stand  still  as  often  as  I  vouchsafe  t^ 
appear,^     Am  I  a  blank  in  the  Almanac?  alms  for  oblidon? 
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you  do  not  find  a  flower  at  least  to  grace  me  with  (a  Forget  Me  Not 
would  cheer  me  in  my  present  obscurityX  I  shall  prove  the  worst 
Day  to  you  you  ever  saw  in  your  life ;  and  your  Work,  instead  of 
the  Title  it  now  vaunts,  must  be  content  (every  fourth  year  at  least) 
to  go  by  the  lame  appellation  of 
The  Every-Day — but — one — ^Book. 

Yours,  as  you  treat  me. 

Twenty  Nikth  of  February. 

II.— CAFfAIN  STARKEY 

(1825) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Every-Day  Book 

Dear  Sir, 

I  read  your  account  of  this  unfortunate  Being,  and  his 
forlorn  piece  of  self-history,  with  that  smile  of  half-interest  which 
the  Annals  of  Insignificance  excite,  till  I  came  to  where  he  says  *'  I 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  William  Bird,  an  eminent  writer 
and  Teacher  of  languages  and  Mathematics,"  &c. — when  I  started 
as  one  does  on  the  recognition  of  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  supposed 
stranger.  This  then  was  that  Starkey  of  whom  I  have  heard  my  . 
Sister  relate  so  many  pleasant  anecdotes ;  and  whom,  never  having 
seen,  I  yet  seem  almost  to  remember.  For  nearly  fifty  years  she 
had  lost  all  sight  of  him — and  behold  the  gentle  Usher  of  her  youth, 
grown  into  an  aged  B^gar,  dubbed  with  an  opprobrious  title,  to 
which  he  had  no  pretensions ;  an  object,  and  a  May  game !  To 
what  base  purposes  may  we  not  return !  What  may  not  have 
been  the  meek  creature's  sufferings — what  his  wanderings — before 
he  finally  settled  down  in  the  comparative  comfort  of  an  old 
Hospitaller  of  the  Almonry  of  Newcastle  ?  And  is  poor  Starkey 
deaa  P 

I  was  a  scholar  of  that  '*  eminent  writer  "  that  he  speaks  of ;  but 
Starkey  had  quitted  the  school  about  a  year  before  I  came  to  it. 
Still  the  odour  of  his  merits  had  left  a  fragrancy  upon  the  re- 
collection of  the  elder  pupils.  The  school-room  stands  where  it 
did,  looking  into  a  discoloured  dingy  garden  in  the  passage  leading 
from  Fetter  Lane  into  Bartlett's  Bufldings.  It  is  still  a  School, 
though  the  main  prop,  alas  !  has  fallen  so  ingloriously ;  and  bears 
a  Latin  inscription  over  the  entrance  in  the  Lane,  which  was 
unknown  in  our  humbler  times.  Heaven  knows  what  '*  languages  " 
were  taught  in  it  then ;  I  am  sure  that  neither  my  Sister  nor 
myself  brought  any  out  of  it,  but  a  little  of  our  native  English. 
By  ^'mathematics,"  reader,  must  be  understood  "cyphering,"  It 
was  in  fact  a  humble  day-school,  at  which  reading  and  writing 
were  taught  to  us  boys  m  the  morning,  and  the  same  slender 
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erudition  was  cominunicated  to  the  girls,  our  sisters,  &c.  in  the 
evening.  Now  Starkey  presided,  under  Bird,  over  both  establish' 
menbi*  In  my  time,  Mr,  Cook,  now  or  lately  a  respectable  Singer 
and  Performer  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  and  Nephew  to  Mr.  Bird, 
had  succeeded  to  him »  I  well  remember  Bird<  He  was  a  squatp 
corpulent,  middle-si ssed  man,  with  something  of  the  gentleman 
about  him^  and  that  peculiar  mild  tone — especially  while  he  wa* 
inflicting  punishment — which  is  so  much  more  terrible  to  children, 
than  the  angriest  looks  and  gestures.  Whippings  were  not  ft«- 
quent ;  but  when  they  took  place,  the  correction  was  performed  id 
a  private  room  adjoining,  whence  we  could  only  hear  the  plaints, 
but  saw  nothing.  This  heightened  the  decorum  and  the  solemnity 
But  the  ordinary  public  chastisement  was  the  bastinado,  a  stroke  or 
two  on  the  pahn  with  tliat  almost  obsolete  weapon  now — the  fertile, 
A  ferule  was  a  sort  of  flat  ruler,  widened  at  the  inflicting  end  into 
a  shape  resembling  a  pear, — but  nothing  bke  so  sweet ^with  a 
delectable  hole  in  the  middle,  to  raise  blisters,  like  a  cupping-glass. 
I  have  an  intentise  recollection  of  that  disused  instrument  of  torturt 
— and  the  malignancy,  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  mildne**, 
with  which  its  strokes  were  applied.  The  idea  of  a  rod  is  accotn 
panied  with  something  ludicrous;  but  by  no  process  can  I  look 
back  upon  this  blister-raiser  with  any  thing  but  unmingled  horror. 
— To  make  him  look  more  formidable^if  a  pedagogue  had  need 
of  these  heighteuings — Bird  wore  one  of  those  flowered  Indiin 
gowns,  formerly  in  use  with  schoolmasters;  the  strange  figures 
upon  which  we  used  to  interpret  into  hieroglyphics  of  pain  md 
suffering.  But  boyish  fears  apart — Bird  1  believe  was  in  the  Bisifl 
a  humane  and  judicious  master. 

O,  how  I  remember  our  legs  wedged  in  to  those  uncomfortAble 
sloping  desks,  where  we  sat  elbowing  each  other — and  the  injunc* 
tions  to  attain  a  free  hand,  unattainable  in  that  position ;  the  W 
copy  I  wrote  after,  with  its  mo  ml  lesson  "Art  improves  Nature;" 
the  still  earlier  pothooks  and  the  hangers  some  tr*\ces  of  which  1 
fear  may  yet  be  apparent  in  this  manuscript;  the  truant  bob 
side-long  to  the  garden,  which  seemed  a  mocltery  of  our  iinprist^n- 
ment ;  the  prize  for  Ijest  spelling,  which  had  almost  turned  inT 
head,  and  which  to  this  day  I  cannot  reflect  upon  without  a  vanitTt 
which  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of— our  little  leaden  ink^taniLs  not 
separately  subsisting,  but  sunk  into  the  desks  ;  the  liright,  punetu* 
ally-washed  morning  fingers,  darkening  gradually  with  another  and 
another  ink -spot :  what  a  world  of  little  associated  circuitistanct?m 
pains  and  pleasures  mingling  their  quotas  of  pleasure,  arise  at  ^ 
reading  of  those  few  simple  words — -"  Mr,  William  Bird,  an  eoiinent 
Writer  and  Teacher  of  languages  and  mathematics  in  Fetter  LanCt 
Holborn  f " 
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Poor  Starkey,  when  young,  had  that  peculiar  stamp  of  old- 
lashionedness  in  his  face,  whidi  makes  it  impossible  for  a  beholder 
to  predicate  any  particular  age  in  the  object.  You  can  scarce 
make  a  guess  between  seventeen  and  seven  and  thirty.  This  antique 
cast  always  seems  to  promise  ill4uck  and  penury.  Yet  it  seems,  he 
was  not  always  the  aoject  thing  he  came  to.  My  Sister,  who  well 
remembers  him,  can  hardly  forgive  Mr.  Thomas  Ranson  for  making 
an  etching  so  unlike  her  idea  of  him,  when  he  was  a  youthful 
teacher  at  Mr.  Bird's  school  [see  page  512].  Old  age  and  poverty 
— a  life-long  poverty  she  thinks,  could  at  no  time  have  so  effaced 
the  marks  of  native  gentility,  which  were  once  so  visible  in  a  face, 
otherwise  strikingly  ugly,  thin,  and  care-worn.  From  her  recollec- 
tions of  him,  she  thinks  that  he  would  have  wanted  bread,  before 
he  would  have  begged  or  borrowed  a  halfpenny.  If  any  of  the 
girls  (she  says)  who  were  my  school-fellows  should  be  reading, 
through  their  aged  spectacles,  tidings  from  the  dead  of  their  youth- 
ful fnend  Starkey,  they  will  feel  a  pang,  as  I  do,  at  ever  having 
teased  his  gentle  spirit.  They  were  big  girls,  it  seems,  too  old  to 
attend  his  instructions  with  the  silence  necessary ;  and  however  old 
age,  and  a  long  state  of  beggary,  seem  to  have  reduced  his  writing 
faculties  to  a  state  of  imbecility,  in  those  days,  his  language  occasion- 
ally rose  to  the  bold  and  figurative,  for  when  he  was  in  despair  to 
stop  their  chattering,  his  ordinary  phrase  was,  "  Ladies,  if  you  will 
not  hold  your  peace,  not  all  the  powers  in  heaven  can  make  you.** 
Once  he  was  missing  for  a  day  or  two ;  he  had  run  away.  A  little 
old  unhappy-looking  man  brought  him  back — it  was  his  father — 
and  he  did  no  business  in  the  school  that  day,  but  sate  moping  in 
a  comer,  with  his  hands  before  his  face;  and  the  girls,  his  tor- 
mentors, in  pity  for  his  case,  for  the  rest  of  that  day  forbore  to 
annoy  him.  I  had  been  ihere  but  a  few  months  (adds  she) 
when  Starkey,  who  was  the  chief  instructor  of  us  girls,  communi- 
cated to  us  as  a  profound  secret,  that  the  tragedy  of  "  Cato "  was 
shortly  to  be  acted  by  the  elder  boys,  and  that  we  were  to  be 
invited  to  the  representation.  That  Starkey  lent  a  helping  hand 
in  fashioning  the  actors,  she  remembers ;  and  but  for  his  unfortunate 
person,  he  might  have  had  some  distinguished  part  in  the  scene 
to  enact ;  as  it  was,  he  had  the  arduous  task  of  prompter  assigned 
to  him,  and  his  feeble  voice  was  heard  clear  and  distinct,  repeating 
the  text  during  the  whole  performance.  She  describes  her  recollec- 
tion of  the  cast  of  characters  even  now  with  a  relish.  Martia,  by 
the  handsome  Edgar  Hickman,  who  afterwards  went  to  Afirica, 
and  of  whom  she  never  afterwards  heard  tiding — Lucia,  by  Master 
Walker,  whose  sister  was  her  particular  friend ;  Cato,  by  John 
Hunter,  a  masterly  dedaimer,  but  a  plain  boy,  and  shorter  by  the 
head  than  his  two  sons  in  the  scene,  &c.     In  conclusion,  Starkey 
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appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  mild  spirits,  which,  not  originAlly 
dencient  in  understanding,  are  crushed  by  penury  into  dejection 
imd  feebleness.  He  might  have  proved  a  useful  adjunct,  if  not  aji 
ornament  to  Society^  if  Fortune  h^id  taken  him  into  a  very  lJl& 
fostering,  but  wanting  thjit,  he  btecame  a  Captain^a  by-wonl— 
and  lived,  and  died,  a  oroken  bukush. 


IIL^TWELFTH  OF  AUGUSl 

(1826) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Every-Day  Book 
Tan;  HuMBLB  Petitioh  of  an  UjcpoiiTiJifATK  Day 


Sll, 


1  am  a  wronged  Day,     I  appeal  to  you  ai  the  geneiil 

patri>n  of  the  family  of  the  Days.  The  tmndour  with  which  ym 
attendt-d  to  the  expostulations  of  a  poor  relative  of  ours — a  sort  of 
cousin  thriie  removed  ' — encourages  me  to  hope  that  you  will  listei 
to  the  complaint  of  a  Day  of  rather  more  consequence.  I  am  the 
Day^  Sir,  ujxin  which  it  pleiu^  the  course  of  nature  that  yoflr 

f^aciou^s  Sovereign  should  I>e  bom.  As  such,  before  his  Accession, 
was  always  observed  and  honoured.  But  since  that  happy  event, 
in  which  naturally  none  had  a  greater  interest  than  myself,  a  flaff 
hais  been  discovered  in  my  title.  My  lustre  ha^*  been  eclipsed, 
— to  use  the  words  of  one  of  your  own  poets, — 

E  6bde  into  the  light  of  common  iaj. 

It  seems,  that  about  that  time,  an  Impostor  crept  into  Com 
whi>  \\n^  the  etirontery  to  usurp  mv  honours,  and  to  style  herself  thy 
King^^^hirth-Day^  upon  some  sfiallow  pretence  that,  being  B. 
Oeor^e'S'Day^  she  must  needs  be  King~George*S'Day  also.  All- 
JSaintS'Day  we  have  heard  of,  and  AU-Soiils-Day  we  are  »illin| 
to  admit;  but  does  it  follow  that  this  foolish  Twenty-third  «/ 
Aprii  must  be  AU*0^org€*s-DQy,  and  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
whulc  t»ame  from  George  of  Cap^jadocia  to  Gfeorge  of  Leyclen^  antl 
ftxHU  George-a-Green  down  to  George  Dyer  ? 

It  looks  a  little  oddly  that  I  was  discarded  not  long  after  ih 
tUsmission  of  a  set  of  men  and  measures,  with  whom  I  have  nothing 
in  commoiK  I  hope  no  whisperer  has  insLnuated  into  the  eanof 
Kiiyaltv,  *is  if  I  were  any  thing  VVhiggishly  inclined,  when,  in  tnj 
heart,  1  abhor  all  these  kind  of  Revolutions,  by  which  I  am  sure  ta 
be  the  gr^test  sufferer. 

1  wiond^  my  shameless  Rival  can  have  the  &£«  to  let  the  Tower 
Mid  thsA  Guns  ^mKlaim  m  mmax  big  thunderiDg  6bs  as  they  h 

t  Twttit^tuiitti  4my  of  Fefenuy  [see  psge  J97}, 
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upon  her  Anniversary — ^making  your  Sovereign  too  to  be  older 
than  he  is,  by  an  hundred  and  odd  days^  which  is  no  great  compli- 
ment one  would  think.  Consider  if  this  precedent  for  ante-datmg 
•of  Births  should  become  general,  what  confusion  it  must  make  in 
Parish  Registers;  what  crowds  of  young  heirs  we  should  have 
coming  of  age  before  they  are  one-and-twenty,  with  numberless 
similar  grievances.  If  these  chops  and  changes  are  suffered,  we 
shall  have  Lord-May  on' a-Day  eating  her  custeurd  unauthentically 
in  May,  and  €hiy  Fawx  preposterously  blazing  twice  over  in  the 
T^og-uaya, 

I  humbly  submit,  that  it  is  not  within  the  prerogatives  of  Royalty 
itself,  to  be  bom  twice  over.  We  have  read  of  the  supposititious 
births  of  Princes,  but  where  are  the  evidences  of  this  nrst  Birth  P 
why  are  not  the  nurses  in  attendance,  the  midwife,  &c.  produced  ? — 
the  silly  story  has  not  so  much  as  a  Warming  Pan  to  support  it. 

My  legal  advisers,  to  comfort  me,  tell'  me  that  I  have  the  right 
on  my  side ;  that  I  am  the  true  Birth-Day,  and  the  other  Day  is 
only  kept.  But  what  consolation  is  this  to  me,  as  long  as  this 
naughty-^cept  creature  keeps  me  out  of  my  dues  and  privileges  ? 

Pray  take  my  unfortunate  case  into  your  consideration,  and  see 
that  I  am  restored  to  my  lawful  Rejoicings,  Firings,  Bon-Firings, 
Illuminations,  &c. 

And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray. 

Twelfth  Da/y  of  August, 

IV.— THE  ASS 

(1825) 

For  Hone's  Every-Day  Book 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  "  Poetical  Decameron  "  (Third  Conversation) 
notices  a  Tract,  printed  in  1595,  with  the  author's  initials  only, 
A.  B.,  entitled  ^^  The  Noblenesse  of  the  Asse :  a  work  rare,  learned, 
and  excellent."  He  has  selected  the  following  pretty  passage  from 
it.  **  He  (the  Ass)  refuseth  no  burthen,  he  goes  whither  he  is  sent 
without  any  contradiction.  He  lifts  not  his  foote  against  any  one ; 
he  bytes  not ;  he  is  no  fugitive,  nor  malicious  affected.  He  doth 
all  things  in  good  sort,  and  to  his  liking  that  hath  cause  to  employ 
him.  If  strokes  be  given  him,  he  cares  not  for  them  ;  and,  as  our 
modem  poet  singeth, 

*  Thoa  woixldst  (perhaps)  he  should  become  thy  foe, 

And  to  that  end  dost  beat  him  many  times ; 

He  cares  not  for  himselfe,  much  lesse  thy  blow.* "  * 

^  Who  this  modern  poet  was,  says  Mr.  C,  is  a  secret  worth  discovering. — The 
wood-cut  on  the  title  of  the  Pamphlet  is — an  Ass  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  round 
his  neck. 
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Certainly  Nature,  foreseeing  the  cruel  usage  which  this  useful 
servant  to  man  should  receive  at  man's  hand,  did  prudently  in 
furnishing  him  with  a  tegument  impervious  to  ordinary  stripes. 
The  malice  of  a  child,  or  a  weak  hand,  can  make  feehle  impressions 
on  him.  His  back  offers  no  mark  to  a  puny  foeman.  To  a  com- 
mon  whip  or  switch  his  hide  presents  an  absolute  insensibility. 
You  mignt  as  well  pretend  to  scourge  a  school-boy  with  a  tough 
pair  of  leather  breeches  on.  His  jerkin  is  well  fortified.  And 
therefore  the  Costermongers  *'  between  the  years  1790  and  1800  '^ 
did  more  politicly  than  piously  in  lifting  up  a  part  of  his  upper 

garment.  I  well  remember  that  beastly  and  bloody  custom.  I 
ave  often  longed  to  see  one  of  those  refiners  in  discipline  himself 
at  the  cart's  tail,  with  just  such  a  convenient  spot  laid  bare  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  whipster.  But  since  Nature  has  resumed  her 
rights,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  patient  creature  does  not  suffer 
to  extremities ;  and  that  to  the  savages  who  still  belabour  his  poor 
carcase  with  their  blows  (considering  the  sort  of  anvil  they  are  laid 
upon)  he  might  in  some  sort,  if  he  could  speak,  exclaim  with  the 
pniloBopher,  *'  Lay  on  :  you  beat  but  upon  tne  case  of  Anaxarchus.'^ 
Contemplating  this  natural  safeguard,  this  fortified  exterior,  it  is 
with  pain  I  view  the  sleek,  foppish,  combed  and  curried,  person  of 
this  animal,  as  he  is  transmuted  and  disnatui-alized  at  Watering 
Places,  &c.  where  they  affect  to  make  a  palfrey  of  him.  Fie  on  aU 
such  sophistications! — It  will  never  do.  Master  Groom.  Something 
of  his  honest  shaggy  exterior  will  still  peep  up  in  spite  of  you — his 
good,  rough,  native,  pine-apple  coating.  You  cannot  *' refine  a 
scorpion  into  a  fish,  though  you  rince  it  and  scour  it  with  ever 
so  cleanly  cookery."^ 

The  modem  poet,  quoted  by  A.  B.,  proceeds  to  celebrate  a 
virtue,  for  which  no  one  to  this  day  had  been  aware  that  the 
Ass  was  remarkable. 

One  other  gift  this  beast  hath  as  his  owne, 
Wherewith  the  rest  could  not  be  furnished ; 
On  man  himselfe  the  same  was  not  bestowne, 
To  wit — on  him  is  ne*er  engendered 
The  hateful!  vermine  that  doth  teare  the  skin 
And  to  the  bode  [body]  doth  make  his  passage  in. 

And  truly  when  one  thinks  on  the  suit  of  impenetrable  armour 
with  which  Nature  (like  Vulcan  to  another  Achilles)  has  provided 
him,  these  subtle  enemies  to  our  repose,  would  have  shown  some 
dexterity  in  getting  into  his  quarters.  As  the  bogs  of  Ireland  by 
tradition  expel  toads  and  reptiles,  he  may  well  defy  these  small 
deer  in  his  fastnesses.     It  seems  the  latter  had  not  arrived  at 

>  Milton  :  from  memory. 
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the  exquisite  policy  adopted  by  the  human  vermin   '^between 
1790  and  1800." 

But  the  most  singular  and  delightful  gift  of  the  Ass,  according 
to  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  is  his  voice ;  the  **  goodly,  sweet, 
and  continual  brayings  "  of  which,  *'  whereof  they  forme  a  melodious 
and  proportionable  kinde  of  musicke,"  seem  to  have  affected  him 
with  no  ordinary  pleasure.  "  Nor  thinke  I,"  he  adds,  "  that  any 
of  our  immodeme  musitians  can  deny,  but  that  their  song  is  full  of 
exceeding  pleasure  to  be  heard  ;  because  therein  is  to  be  discerned 
both  concord,  discord,  singing  in  the  meane,  the  beginning  to  sing 
in  large  compasse,  then  following  on  to  rise  and  fall,  the  halfe  note, 
whole  note,  musicke  of  five  voices,  firme  singing  by  four  voices, 
three  together  or  one  voice  and  a  halfe.  Then  their  variable 
contrarieties  amongst  them,  when  one  delivers  forth  a  long  tenor, 
or  a  short,  the  pausing  for  time,  breathing  in  measure,  breaking 
the  minim  or  very  least  moment  of  time.  Last  of  all  to  heare 
the  musicke  of  five  or  six  voices  chaunged  to  so  many  of  Asses, 
is  amongst  them  to  heare  a  song  of  world  without  end." 

There  is  no  accounting  for  ears ;  or  for  that  laudable  enthusiasm 
with  which  an  Author  is  tempted  to  invest  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  most  incompatible  perfections.  I  should  otherwise,  for  my  own 
taste,  have  been  inclined  rather  to  have  given  a  place  to  these 
extraordinary  musicians  at  that  banquet  of  nothing-less-than- 
sweet-sounds,  imagined  by  old  Jeremy  Collier  (Essays,  1698 ;  Part. 
2. — On  Music.)  where,  after  describing  the  inspiraling  effects  of 
martial  music  in  a  battle,  he  hazar£  an  ingenious  conjecture^ 
whether  a  sort  of  Anti-music  might  not  be  invented,  which  should 
have  quite  the  contrary  effect  of  **  sinking  the  spirits,  shaking  the 
nerves,  curdling  the  blood,  and  inspiring  despair,  and  cowardice 
and  consternation."  "Tis  probable"  he  says,  "the  roaring  of 
lions,  the  warbling  of  cats  and  screech-owls,  together  with  a  mix- 
ture of  the  howling  of  dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compounded, 
might  go  a  great  way  in  this  invention."  The  dose,  we  confess,  is  o 
pretty  potent,  and  skilfully  enough  prepared.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  Ass  of  Silenus  (quoted  by  Tims),  who,  if  we  may 
trust  to  classic  lore,  by  his  own  proper  sounds,  without  thanks 
to  cat  or  screech-owl,  dismaid  ana  put  to  rout  a  whole  army  of 
inants  ?  Here  was  Antir-muaio  with  a  vengeance ;  a  whole  Pa/n- 
Dis-Hwrmonicon  in  a  single  lungs  of  leather ! 

But  I  keep  you  trifling  too  long  on  this  Asinine  subject.  I  have 
already  past  the  Pons  Aainorwm^  and  will  desist,  remembering 
the  old  pedantic  pun  of  Jem  Boyer,  my  schoolmaster : — 

Ass  in  prceaenti  seldom  makes  a  wise  man  in  Jutv/ro» 

C.  L. 

VOL.  I.— 20 
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V,— IN  RE  SQUIRRELS 

(1825) 
Jbr  the  Evertf-Day  Book 

What  is  gone  with  the  Cages  with  the  elimbing  Squirrel  and  h^ 
to  Uiem»  which  were  formerly  the  iodispennable  appendage  to  the 
OutdidL'  of  a  Tinman's  shop,  and  were  in  fact  the  only  Live  Sign»? 
One,  we  believe^  stilt  hangs  out  on  Hoi  bom;  but  they  are  fast 
van iH [ling  with  the  ^ood  old  modes  of  our  ancestors.  They  seem  to 
have  been  superseded  by  that  still  more  ingenious  retlnement  of 
modern  humanity — the  Ti:ead-mill ;  in  which  human  Squirrels  still 
p«rform  n  sitnilar  round  of  ceaseless,  improgressive  clambenj^; 
which  must  lie  nuts  to  them. 

Wv  aUtnist  doubt  the  fact  of  the  teeth  of  this  creature  being  m 
unnAy  tmui^e-cobured^  m  Mr.  Urbati*^  corr^pondent  giv^es  out 
One  of  our  old  poets^^uad  thev  were  pretty  sharp  observers  of  natuA' 
«^-<lt>s^n*tK>$i  tbeiu  as  brown.  But  perhaps  the  naturalist  referred  to 
mmai  **  of  the  <.i>loar  of  the  Maltese  arange,"  ^  which  k  r&tb«r 
wm9*  obfu^^ted  than  yaur  fruit  of  SevUll^  or  Saint  Michaer^ ;  and 
UMjr  hitlp  to  tif^duiciW  tlic  dilcreBce.  We  caniiot  spe&k  inm 
obMrvmtifOa,  b^t  w?  r&mtmhtt  &|  acbool  getting  our  fing^ii  iilo 
th»  oniQ|e»rT  of  oike  of  these  little  gentxj  (aol  having  &  due  oiuticm 
of  th«  tim|]«  ai^t  tiiefvX  and  the  n&^ult  pfoved  aoiii«r  than  leinoru. 
m»  Autni^r  oC  tlie  Task  siMafee^rli^v  spedci  of  tbBir  anger  as  beii^ 
bat  mm  feuod  tl^  ciasamtTvtioii  of  it  on  th^ 
kwed ;  Attd  have  Dot  been  dh- 

UMm  mmi^  kMp  Ibm  *m»I1  d«er  *  «s  Iber  do  pairots,  W  bite 

~      '  to 

A*   for  their  "sii 


to  give  them  good  «dvice  '^  not 


i«f  WMRiiHlLiK"' 


dulled   cmtchet,"  I 
s   next   budget  of 
pniportionable  kinde 


»»]. 


bigfely 


CL 


--t*» 


ik4k» 
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VI.— AN  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  SEASON 
(1826) 

Apology  will  scarcely  be  required  for  introducing  a  character, 
who  at  this  season  of  the  year  comes  forth  in  renovated  honours, 
andjmay  aptly  be  termed  one  of  its  ever-hluea — not  a  peculiar  of 


THE   BEADLE. 

"  The  great  image  of  authority  1  ** —Shakespeare, 

either  Farringdons,  nor  him  of  Crip^le^te,  or  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  or  of  any  ward  or  precinct  withm  the  bills :  not  this  or 
that  "  good  man  " — but  the  universal  pa/rUh  beadle,  "  How 
Christmas  and  consolatory  he  looks !  how  redolent  of  good  cheer  is 
he !  He  is  a  cornucopia — an  abundance.  What  pudding  sleeves ! 
— what  a  collar,  red,  and  like  a  beef  steak,  is  his  !  He  is  a  walking 
refreshment !  He  looks  like  a  whole  parish,  full,  important — but 
untaxed.  The  children  of  charity  gaze  at  him  with  a  modest  smile. 
The  strangling  boys  look  on  him  with  confidence.  They  do  not 
pocket  their  marbles.  They  do  not  fly  from  their  familiar  gutter. 
This  is  a  red  letter  day  ;  and  the  cane  is  reserved  for  to-morrow." 
For  the  pleasant  verbal  description  we  are  indebted  to  an  agree- 
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mhtm  wnb^  in  tbe  **  Lopdon  MagMW;***  lili  oorpofml  fiaeuKiits  m 
^  borruvcd  "  (with  pesntMao)  fron  m  new  etmca^tate^  If  it  imt  bt 
gmn  so  low  ft  naia^  vfaerein  tiiis  %am  sUt»ds  out^  Iftic  veir  goo 
mod  jewel,  in  m  grfMiptiig  of  eliftnictera  of  ^  sortfi  and  defiomiiui- 
ti0i»  ASKmbtEfi  witii  "^bfinite  (kacr  *  and  ^  ftm,"  to  iOmtrate  Hk 

•f^s  Tirwt  of  the  agie«     It  is  a  graphic   sattre  of  cfainetcr 

thaa  camstora;   mosllj  of  da^-dtaractess,   not  petsooi; 

t  the  fkliciiJe  bean  heawiJy,  but  k  broad  axid  oomprehoim 

to  ihift  from  ODC  neighbour  to  aikother. 

FIl-TttE  MONTHS 

(182^ 

For  ike  Evemf-Day  Book 

Riifliixtagixig  over  the  coo  tents  of  an  old  stall  at  a  half  ^i^  half 
old  iron  shopf  in  an  alley  leading  from  Wardour-street  to  Soho- 
square  jesterdaj,  I  lit  upon  a  ragg<ed  duodeeimo,  which  bad  l)eeu  ik 
•tmnge  delight  of  mj  inlmiicj,aiid  which  I  had  lost  si^bt  of  for  moic 
than  fortr  jeare: — the  **  Qi^ekk-like  Closet,  or  Hicn  CABixtrr:'* 
written  by  Hannah  Woolly,  and  printed  for  R,  C.  &  T.  S,  1681 ; 
being  an  abstract  of  receipts  in  cookery,  confectionaiy,  cosmetics, 
needlework,  moral ity,  and  aJI  »uch  branches  of  what  were  \h^ 
considered  as  female  accompli»hnient£.     The  price  demanded  vrss 
sixpence^  which  the  owner  (a  little  M|uab  duodecimo  of  a  chAinirtef 
himself)  enforced  with  the  assurance  that  his  "own  mother  shouW 
not  have  it  for  a  farthing  less,"     On  my  demurring  at  this  eitn- 
ordinary  assertion,  the  dirty  little  vendor  reinforced  his  assertion 
with  a  sort  of  oath^  which  seemed  more  than  the  occasioD  de- 
manded :  "  and  now  (ftaid  he)  1  have  put  my  soul  to  iL*'    Pressed 
by  f^  solemn  an  asseveration,  I  couJd   no  longer  resist  a  denuuid 
which  seemed  to  set  me,  however  unworthy,  upon  a  level  with  his 
dearest  relations ;  and  depositing  a  tester,  I  bore  away  the  tattefd 
priae  in  triumph.    I  remembered  a  goi^feous  description  of  Ihe  twelw 
months  of  the  year,  which  1  thought  would  be  a  fine  substitute  fttf 
tho!^  poetical  descriptions  of  thenj  which  your  Bvery-Da^  Bo(A 
bad  nearly  exhausted  out  of  Spenser.    This  will  be  a  tliat,  thouffat 
I,  for  friend  Hone.     To  memory  they  seenietl  no  less  fantastic  im 
splendid  than  the  other*    But,  what  are  the  mistaken  of  childhtwd - 
— on  reviewing  them,  they  turned  out  to  be  ouly  a  set  of  comniOD- 
place  receipts  for  working  the  seasons,  monthis,  heatbeji  gocis  and 
goddesses,  Slc.  in  samplars  !     Yet  as  an   instance   of  the  Uonielj 
occupations  of  our  great -grandmothers,  they  mav  be  aoiu,siiig  t» 
some  readers ;  '*  I  have  seen,"  says  the  notable  Jiannah  WooUj, 

*  For  Det.  i8aa. 

■The  Progress  of  Cant;  designed  and  etched  by  one  of  the  authors  of  *'OJe* 
ind  Addresses  to  Great  People;^*  and  published  by  T^  Mudean,  Hayn^ariict*  I^ 
R«]Ct,  ConifciU",  and  Dickenson,  New  Bond*Street. 
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"such  Ridiculous  things  done  in  work,  as  it  is  an  abomination  to 
any  Artist  to  behold.  As  for  Example :  You  may  find  in  some 
Pieces,  Abrakam  and  Sa/rcbh^  and  many  other  Persons  of  Old  time,  ^ 
Cloathed,  as  they  go  now  a-daies,  and  truly  sometimes  worse ;  for 
they  most  resemble  the  Pictures  on  Ballads.  Let  all  Ingenious 
Women  have  regard,  that  when  they  work  any  Image,  to  represent 
it  aright.  First,  let  it  be  Drawn  well,  and  then  observe  the 
Directions  which  are  given  by  Knowing  Men.  I  do  assure  you,  I 
never  durst  work  any  Scripture-Story  without  informing  my  self 
from  the  Ground  of  it :  nor  any  other  Story,  or  single  Person, 
without  informing  my  self  both  of  the  Visage  and  Habit ;  As 
foUoweth. 

"  If  yoii  work  Jupiter^  the  Imperial  feigned  god^  He  must  have 
lon^  Black-Curled-hair,  a  Purple  Garment  trimmed  with  Gold,  and 
sitting  upon  a  Golden  Throne,  with  bright  yeUow  Clouds  about 
him." 

The  Twelve  Months  op  the  Yeab 

Manrch: 

Is  drawn  in  Tawny,  with  a  fierce  aspect,  a  Helmet  upon  his  head, 
and  leaning  on  a  Spade,  and  a  Basket  of  Garden  Seeds  in  his 
Left  hand,  and  in  his  Right  hand  the  Sign  of  Aries  ;  And  Winged. 

April, 

A  Young  Man  in  Green,  with  a  Garland  of  Mirtle,  and 
Hawthorn-Buds ;  Winged ;  in  one  hand  Primroses  and  Violets, 
in  the  other  the  Sign  Tawrua, 

May, 

With  a  sweet  and  lovely  Countenance,  clad  in  a  Robe  of  White 
and  Green,  embroidered  with  several  Flowers,  upon  his  Head  a 
garland  of  all  manner  of  Roses  ;  on  the  one  hand  a  Nightingale,  in 
the  other  a  Lute.     His  Sign  must  be  Oemini, 

June, 

In  a  Mantle  of  dark  Grass-green,  upon  his  Head  a  garland  of 
Bents^  Kings-Cups,  and  Maiden-hair ;  m  his  Left  hand  an  Angle, 
with  a  box  of  Cantharides,  in  his  Right,  the  Sign  Cancery  and 
upon  his  arms  a  Basket  of  seasonable  Fruits. 

July. 

In  a  Jacket  of  light  Yellow,  eating  Cherries ;  with  his  Face  and 
Bosom  Sun-burnt ;  on  his  Head  a  wreath  of  Centaiury  and  wild 
Tyme ;  a  Seith  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  Bottle  at  nis  girdle : 
carrying  the  Sign  Leo, 
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August, 

A  Young  Man  of  fierce  and  Cholerick  aspect,  m  a  Flain^" 
coloun^d  Garment ;  upon  his  Heiid  a  garland  of  Wheat  and  Rve^ 
upon  his  Arm  a  Basket  of  all  maimer  of  ripe  Fruits^  at  his  Belt 
a  Sickle.     His  Sign  Virgo. 


September. 

A  merry  and  cheerful  Countenance,  in  a  Purple  Robe^  upon  Kb 
Head  a  Wreath  of  red  and  white  Grapes^  in  his  Left  hand  a  hand- 
ful  of  Oats,  withal  carrying  a  Horn  of  Plenty «  full  of  all  manner  d 
ripe- Fruits,  in  his  Right  hand  the  Sign  Libra.  ~ 

October, 
In  a  Garment  of  Yellow  and  Carnation^  upon  his  head  a  _ 
of  Oak-leaves  with  Akom%  in  his  Right  band  the  S^  Seorpiai  k 
his  Left  hand  a  Basket  of  Medlars^  Services,  and  Chesnub ;  »t^ 
an  J  other  Fruits  then  in  Season. 

November^ 
In  a  Garment  of  Changeabb  Green  and  Black  upon  his  He 
a  garland  of  Olives  wiUi  the  Fruit  in  his  Left  h&nd^  Bunches 
Parsnips  and  Turnips  in  his  Right.     His  Sign  Sagittarius. 

December. 
A  horrid  and  fi^Lrful  aspect^  clad  in  Irish-Rags,  or  coarse 
girt  unto  him,  upon  his  Head  three  or  four  Night-Caps,  and  over 
them  a  Turkish  Turbant ;  his  Nose  red,  his  Mouth  and  Beawi 
clog^d  with  Isicles,  at  his  back  a  bundle  of  Holly,  Ivy  or  Miskto:, 
holding  in  fur'd  Mittens  the  Sign  of  GapricomuB. 

January, 
Clad  all  in  White^  a*  the  Earth  looks  with  the  Snow,  blc 
his  NaiU  ;  in  his  Left  Arm  a  Billet,  the  Sign  Aquairiua  standing  by 
his  side. 

February, 
Cloathed  in  a  dark  Skie-colour,  carnfing  in  his  Right  hand 
Sign  Pisces. 

The  following  receipt,  "  Ta  dress  up  a  Chivmey  very  fine  fof 
the  Sufwmer  ttme^  as  /  have  done  many,  and  they  have  been 
liked  very  wetl^  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  the  housewives  of  Ifew 
century, 

"  Finst,  take  a  p>ack-thned<»  and  fasten  it  even  to  the  inner  port 
of  the  Chinuie\\  so  high  as  that  you  can  see  no  higher  as  yoii  "^^^ 
up  and  down  the  House ;  you  must  drive  in  several  Nails  to  hM 
Up  a]]  your  work ;  then  get  good  store  of  old  green   Moss  fiv^ 
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Trees,  and  melt  an  equal  proportion  of  Bees-wax  and  Rosin  to- 
gether, and  while  it  is  hot,  dip  the  wrong  ends  of  the  Moss  in  it, 
and  presently  clap  it  upon  jour  pack-threo,  and  press  it  down  hard 
with  your  hand ;  you  must  make  hast,  else  it  wul  cool  before  you 
can  fasten  it,  and  then  it  will  fall  down ;  do  so  all  round  where  the 
pack-thred  goes,  and  the  next  row  you  must  joyn  to  that  so  that 
it  may  seem  all  in  one ;  thus  do  till  you  have  finished  it  down  to 
the  l)ottom :  then  take  some  other  kind  of  Moss,  of  a  whitish- 
colour  and  stiff,  and  of  several  sorts  or  kinds,  and  place  that  upon 
the  other,  here  and  there  carelessly,  and  in  some  places  put  a  cood 
deal,  and  some  a  little ;  then  any  kind  of  fine  Snail-shells,  in  which 
the  Snails  are  dead,  and  little  Toad  stools,  which  are  very  old,  and 
look  like  Velvet,  or  any  other  thing  that  is  old  and  pretty  ; 
place  it  here  and  there  as  your  fancy  serves,  and  fasten  all  with 
Wax  and  Rosin.  Then  for  the  Hearth  of  your  Chimney,  you  may 
lay  some  Orpan-Sprigs  in  order  all  over,  and  it  will  grow  as  it  lies ; 
and  according  to  the  Season,  get  what  flowers  you  can,  and  stick  in 
as  if  they  grew,  and  a  few  spngs  of  Sweet-Bryer :  the  Flowers  you 
must  renew  every  Week ;  but  the  Moss  wiU  last  all  the  Summer, 
till  it  will  be  time  to  make  a  fire ;  and  the  Orpan  will  last  near  two 
Months.  A  Chimney  thus  done  doth  grace  a  Room  exceedingly." 
One  phrase  in  the  above  should  particularly  recommend  it  to 
such  of  your  female  readers,  as,  in  the  nice  language  <^  the 
day,  have  done  growing  some  time :  "  little  toad  stools,  &c.  and 
any  thing  that  is  old  and  pretty?*  Was  ever  antiquity  so  smoothed 
over?  The  culinary  recipes  have  nothing  remarkable  in  them, 
besides  the  costliness  of  them.  Every  thins  (to  the  meanest  meats) 
is  sopped  in  claret,  steeped  in  claret,  basted  with  claret,  as  if  claret 
were  as  cheap  as  ditch  water.  I  remember  Bacon  recommends 
opening  a  turf  or  two  in  your  garden- walks,  and  pouring  into  each 
a  bottle  of  claret,  to  recreate  the  sense  of  smellmg,  being  no  less 
grateful  than  beneficial.  We  hope  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
will  attend  to  this  in  his  next  reduction  of  French  wines,  that  we 
may  once  more  water  our  gardens  with  right  Bordeaux.  The 
medical  recipes  are  as  whimsical  as  they  are  cruel.  Our  ancestors 
were  not  at  all  effeminate  on  this  head.  Modem  sentimentalists 
would  shrink  at  a  cock  plucked  and  bruised  in  a  mortar  alive,  to 
make  a  cullis ;  or  a  live  mole  baked  in  an  oven  (6e  8V/re  it  he  alive) 
to  make  a  powder  for  consuinption. — But  the  whimsicalest  of  all  are 
the  directicms  to  servants— ^for  this  little  book  is  a  compendium  of 
all  duties,)— the  footman  is  seriously  admonished  not  to  stand 
lolling  against  his  master's  chair,  while  he  waits  at  table ;  for  "  to 
lean  on  a  Chair  when  they  wait,  is  a  particular  favour  shown  to  any 
superior  Servant,  as  the  Chief  Gentleman,  or  the  Waiting  Woman 
when  she  rises  from  ilie  Table."   Also  he  must  not  ^'  hold  the  Plates 
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before  his  mouth  to  be  defiled  with  hk  Breath,  oor  touch  them  cit 
the  right  (intier)  mde,^  Surely  Swift  must  h&ve  seen  this  Uttfe 
treatise. 

C,  L 

Hammh  concludes  with  the  fotlowing  addiBis,  by  which  the  self- 
e^imate  which  she  formed  of  her  U8emliie9a»  may  m  calculated  :— 

Laditt.  I  hope  yoti're  ptss'd,  smd  sa  shaU  I, 
If  what  I've  Writ,  you  may  be  gainers  by  : 
If  not ;  \x  ts  yatif  ^nlt,  \i  H  not  mine. 
Yotif  benefit  in  this  t  do  design. 
Much  laboQT  and  much  titne  it  hxth  ine  co«t 
Therefore  i  beg  let  none  of  it  be  lost. 
The  Mony  you  shall  pay  for  this  my  Book. 
You'l  not  repent  of,  when  in  h  you  look, 
Ko  more  at  presctit  to  ymi  1  ahill  say, 
But  Willi  yqa  idl  the  happiness  I  may. 

H,  W. 


VOL —REMINISCENCE  OF  SIR  JEFFERV  DUNSTAN 

(1S26) 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Every*Day  Book 

To  your  account  of  sir  Jeffery  Dun^^tan  in  columns  8^-30  (where, 
by  an  uiifortunat*?  Erratum  the  effigies  of  two  Sir  Jeffertjs  appear, 
when  the  api>ermost  figure  is  clearly  meant  for  sir  Harry  Diui-sdale) 

{?ou  may  mid,  that  the  writer  of  thi*  has  fret|uently  met  hira  in  his 
atter  days,  about  1790  or  1791,  returning  in  an  evening.  Hfter  hh 
long  day's  itinerancy,  to  his  domicile — a  wretched  shed  in  the  mo^ 
begg^arly  purlieu  of  Bethnal  Green,  a  little  on  this  side  the  Milf- 
end  Turnpike.  The  lower  Hgure  in  that  leaf  [see  page  517]  morf 
correctly  describes  his  then  appearance,  except  that  no  graphic  art 
can  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  Mjualor  of  it,  and  of  hi^  bag  (bti 
constant  concomitant)  in  particular.  Whether  it  contained  *'  »tU 
wiga  "  at  that  time  I  know  not,  but  it  seemed  a  fitter  repository  ht 
bones  snatched  out  of  kennels,  than  for  any  part  of  a  Gentieiiiao'f 
dress  even  at  Recond  hand. 

The  £x-meml?er  for  Garrat  was  a  melancholy  instance  of  a  great 
man  whose  popularity  is  worn  out.  He  still  carried  his  sack,  but  it 
seemed  a  part  of  his  identity  rather  than  an  itnplement  of  his  pro- 
tession;  a  badge  of  past  griindeor;  could  any  thing  have  divestal 
him  of  tkat,  he  would  have  shown  a  "  poor  forked  animal "  indetd. 
My  life  upon  it,  it  contained  no  curls  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  The 
most  decayed  and  spiritless  remnants  of  what  was  once  a  peruke 
would  have  scorned  the  filth v  case;  would  absolutely  have  "burst 
its  s^arment^."  No,  it  waii  empty,  or  brought  home  bones,  m  * 
few  cinders  possibly.     A  strong  odour  of  burnt  bonea,  I  remembgi 
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blended  with  the  scent  of  horse-flesh  seething  into  dog's  meat,  and 
only  relieved  a  little  by  the  breathings  of  a  few  brick  kilns,  made 
up  the  atmosphere  of  the  delicate  suburban  spot,  which  this  great 
man  had  chosen  for  the  last  scene  of  his  earthly  vanities.  The  cry 
of  ^'  old  wi^  "  had  ceased  with  the  possession  of  any  such  fripperies ; 
his  sack  might  have  contained  not  unaptly  a  little  mould  to  scatter 
upon  that  grave,  to  which  he  was  now  advancing ;  but  it  told  of 
vacancy  and  desolation.  His  quips  were  silent  too,  and  his  brain 
was  empty  as  his  sack;    he  slanK  along,  and  seemed  to  decline 


popular  observation.  If  a  few  boys  followed  him,  it  seemed  rather 
m>m  habit,  than  any  expectation  of  fun. 

Alas  I  how  changed  from  A>m, 
The  life  of  humour,  and  the  soul  of  whim. 
Gallant  and  gay  on  Garrat's  hustings  proud. 

But  it  is  thus  that  the  world  rewards  its  favourites  in  decay. 
What  faults  he  had,  I  know  not.  I  have  heard  something  of  a 
peccadillo  or  so.  But  some  little  deviation  from  the  precise  line  of 
rectitude,  might  have  been  winked  at  in  so  tortuous  and  stigmatic 
a  frame.  Poor  Sir  Jefiery  !  it  were  well  if  some  M.P.'s  in  earnest 
had  passed  their  parliamentary  existence  with  no  more  offences 
against  integrity,  than  could  be  laid  to  thy  charge !  A  fair  dis- 
missal was  thy  due,  not  so  unkind  a  degradation ;  some  little  snug 
retreat,  with  a  bit  of  green  before  thine  eyes,  and  not  a  burial  alive 
in  the  fetid  b^garies  of  Bethnal.  Thou  wouldst  have  ended  thy 
days  in  a  manner  more  appropriate  to  thy  pristine  dignity,  installed 
in  munificent  mockery  (as  in  mock  honours  you  had  lived) — a  Poor 
Knight  of  Windsor  I 

Every  distinct  place  of  public  speaking  demands  an  oratory 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  forensic  fails  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen. 
Sir  Jefiery  was  a  living  instance  of  this,  for  in  the  flower  of  his 
popularity  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  him  out  upon  the  stage 
(at  which  of  the  winter  theatres  I  forget,  but  I  well  remember  the 
anecdote)  in  the  part  of  Doctor  Last  The  announcement  drew  a 
crowded  house ;  out  notwithstanding  infinite  tutoring — by  Foote^ 
or  Garrick,  I  forget  which — when  the  curtain  drew  up,  the  heart 
of  Sir  Jeflery  failed,  and  he  faultered  on,  and  made  nothing  of  his 
part,  till  the  hisses  of  the  house  at  last  in  very  kindness  dismissed 
him  from  the  boards.  Great  as  his  parliamentary  eloquence  had 
shown  itself;  brilliantly  as  his  off-hand  sallies  had  sparkled  on  a 
hustings ;  they  here  totally  failed  him.  Perhap  he  had  an  aversion 
to  borrowed  wit;  and,  like  my  Lord  Foppmgton,  disdained  to 
entertain  himself  (or  others)  with  the  forced  products  of  another 
man's  brain.  Your  man  of  quality  is  more  diverted  with  the 
natural  sprouts  of  his  own. 

C.  L. 
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IX.— MRS.  GlLPm  RIDING  TO  EDMONTON 
(1827) 

Then  Mfs,  Gilpin  sweetly  said 

Unto  her  children  three, 
'*  ril  damber  o'er  thi$  style  ao  high, 
And  you  climb  after  mc," 

But  having  climb'd  unto  the  top, 

She  could  no  ftirther  go. 
But  sate,  to  every  pajiser  by 

A  spectitcte  and  show. 

Who  said  **  Yoiir  spouse  and  you  this  day 

Both  show  your  hor&eman»hip» 
And  if  you  stay  till  he  comes  back» 

Your  hortc  will  need  no  whip." 


The  sketch,  hcfe  engraved,  (prohably  from  the  poet's  fnn^ 
lloumeVf)  was  fotind  with  the  aboii'e  tliree  stanzas  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  Cowper^  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr^,  Utiwin.  It 
it  to  M  regretted  that  no  more  wns  found  of  this  little  Epuodtf 
«■  it  evkkntlT  was  intended  to  be,  to  tJie  **  Diverting  History  of 
Johaii;  Gilpin"  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Giipin^  in  tbt 
intovml  betwt^i  dinner  and  tea,  finding  the  time  to  h&ng  upon 
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her  hands,  durine  her  husband's  involuntair  excursion,  rambled 
out  with  the  children  into  the  fields  at  the  back  of  the  Bell,  (as 
what  could  be  more  natural  ?)  and  at  one  of  those  high  aukward 
styles,  for  which  Edmonton  is  so  proverbially  famed,  the  embarrass- 
ment represented,  so  mortifying  to  a  substantial  City  Madam,  might 
have  happened ;  a  predicament  which  leaves  her  in  a  state,  which 
is  the  ver^  Antipodes  to  that  of  her  too  loco-motive  husband ;  in 
fact  she  ndes  a  restive  horse. — Now  I  talk  of  £dmonton  styles,  I 
must  speak  a  little  about  those  of  Enfield,  its  next  neighbour, 
which  are  so  ingeniously  contrived — every  rising  bar  to  3ie  top 
becoming  more  protuberant  than  the  one  under  it — that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  Christian  climber  to  get  over,  without  bruising 
his  (or  her)  shins  as  many  times  as  there  are  bars.  These  in- 
hospitable invitations  to  a  flayed  skin,  are  planted  so  thickly  too, 
ana  are  so  troublesomely  importunate  at  every  little  paddock  here, 
that  this,  with  more  propriety  than  Thebes  of  old,  might  be 
entitled  Hecatompolis :  tne  Town  of  the  Hundred  GrsSes,  or 
styles. 

A  Sojourner  at  Enfield. 
July  16, 1827. 


X.— THE  DEFEAT  OF  TIME; 
OR,  A  Talk  of  tbb  Faisibb 

(1827) 

Titania,  and  her  moonlight  Elves,  were  assembled  under  the 
canopy  of  a  huge  oak,  that  served  to  shelter  them  from  the  moon's 
radiance,  which,  being  now  at  her  full  noon,  shot  forth  intolerable 
rays — intolerable,  I  mean,  to  the  subtil  texture  of  their  little 
shadowy  bodies — but  dispensing  an  agreeable  coolness  to  us  grosser 
mortals.  An  air  of  discomfort  sate  upon  the  Queen,  and  upon  her 
Courtiers.  Their  tiny  friskings  and  gambols  were  fotgot ;  and  even 
Robin  Groodfellow,  for  the  first  time  in  his  little  airy  life,  looked 
erave.  For  the  Queen  had  had  melancholy  forebodings  of  late, 
founded  upon  an  ancient  Prophecy,  laid  up  in  the  recoras  of  Fairy 
Land,  that  the  date  of  Fairy  existence  should  be  then  extinct, 
when  men  should  cease  to  believe  in  them.  And  she  knew  how 
that  the  race  of  the  Nymphs,  which  were  her  predecessors,  and  had 
been  the  Guardians  of  the  sacred  floods,  and  of  the  silver  fountains, 
and  of  the  consecrated  hills  and  woods,  had  utterly  disappeared 
before  the  chilling  touch  of  man's  incredulity;  and  she  sighed 
bitterly  at  the  approaching  fate  of  herself  and  of  her  subjects, 
which  was  depenaent  upon  so  fickle  a  lease,  as  the  capricious  and 
ever  mutable  faith  of  man.     When,  as  if  to  realise  tier  fears,  a 
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melancholy  shape  came  gliding  in,  and  that  was — TmBt  who  with 
his  intolerable  scythe  mows  down  Kings  and  Kingdoms;  at  wh<m 
dread  approach  the  Fays  huddled  together,  as  a  flock  of  timoroai 
sheep^  and  the  most  courageous  among  them  crept  into  at'orn  cupa, 
not  enduring  the  sight  of  that  ancientest  of  Monarchs.     Titania's 
first  impulse  wa*  to  wish  the  presence  of  her  false  Lord^  King 
Oberon,  who  was  far  away,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  strange  Be&uty,  t 
Fay  of  Indian  Land — that  with  his  good  lance  and  sword,  Uke  ■ 
faithful  knight  and  husband,  he  might  defend  her  against  Tuci. 
But  she  soon  checked  that  thought  as  vain»  for  what  could  the 
prowess  of  the  mighty  t) heron  himself,  albeit  the  stoutest  Chuni* 
pion  in  Faii^^  L^nd,  have  availed  against  so  huge  a  Giant,  whose 
oald  top  touched  the  skies.     So  in  the  mildest  tone  she  besought 
the  Spectre,  that  In  his  mercy  he  would  overlook,  and  pass  by^  her 
small  subjects*  as  too  diminutive  and  powerless  to  add  any  worthy 
trophy  to  his  renown.     As  she  besought  him  to  employ  his  resist- 
less strength  against  the  ambitious  Children  of  Men,  and  to  Uv 
waste   their  aspiring   works*  to   tumble  down   their   towers  iffll 
turrets,  and  the  Babels  of  their  pride*  fit  objects  of  his  devoadng 
Scythe,  but  to  spare  her  and  her  harmless  race,  who  had  no  ex- 
istence beyond  a  dream  ;  frail  objects  of  a  creed  ;  that  lived  but  m 
the  faith  of  the  believer.     And  with  her  little  arms,  as  well  as  she 
could,  ^he  grasj>ed  the  stem  knees  of  Time,  and  waxing  speeehles 
with    fear,  she   beckoned  to  her  chief  attendants,  and  Maid^  rf 
Honour,  to  come  forth  from  their  hiding  places,  and  to  plead  the 
Plea  of  the   Fairies,     And   one  of  those  small  delicate  creatures 
came  forth  at  her  bidding,  clad  all  in  white  like  a  Chorister,  soli 
in  a  low  melodious  tone,  not  louder  than  the  hum  of  a  pretty  bee 
— when  it  seems  to  be  demurring  whether  it  shall  settle  upon  tliii 
sweet  flower  or  that,  before  it  settles — set  forth  her  humble  Pt^ti- 
tion.     **  We  Fairies,"  she  said,  "are  the  most  inolfensive  rtice  thst 
live,  and  least  deserving  to  perish.     It  is  we  that  have  the  care  of 
all  sweet  melodies,  that  no  discords  may  offend  the  Sun,  who  is  the 
great  Soui  of  Music.     We  rouse  the  lark  at  morn  ;  and  the  prcttj 
Echos,  which  resipond  to  all  the  twittering  cjuire,  are  of  our  making. 
Wherefore^  great  Kin^;  of  Years,  m  ever  you  have  loved  the  musx 
wliich  is  raining  from  a  morning  cloud,  sent  from  the  messenger  of 
day,  the  Lark,  as  he  mounts  to  Heaven's  gate,  beyond  the  ken  01 
mortals ;  or  if  ever  you  have  listened  with  a  charmed  ear  to  tiif 


Night  Bird,  that 


in  the  flowery  spring, 
Axnidit  the  leaves  s«t,  makes  the  thicketi.  ring 
Of  her  tour  sortov^'ii,  sweetened  with  her  song : 


aipare  our  tender  tribes ;  and  we  will  raulSe  up  the  sheep-bell  fijf 
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thee,  that  thy  pleasure  take  no  interruption,  whenever  thou  shalt 
listen  unto  Philomel" 

And  Time  answered,  that  *'  he  had  heard  that  song  too  long ; 
and  he  was  even  wearied  with  that  ancient  strain,  that  recorded 
the  wrongs  of  Tereus.  But  if  she  would  know  in  what  music  Tike 
delighted,  it  was,  when  sleep  and  darkness  lay  upon  crowded  cities, 
to  hark  to  the  midnight  chime,  which  is  tolling  from  a  hundred 
docks,  like  the  last  knell  over  the  soul  of  a  dead  world ;  or  to  the 
crush  of  the  fall  of  some  aee-wom  edifice,  which  is  as  the  voice  of 
himself  when  he  disparteth  Kingdoms." 

A  second  female  Fay  took  up  the  Plea,  and  said,  ^^  We  be  the 
handmaids  of  the  Spring,  and  tend  upon  the  birth  of  all  sweet 
buds ;  and  the  pastoral  cowslips  are  our  friends,  and  the  pansies ; 
and  the  violets,  like  nuns;  and  the  quaking  hare-bell  is  in  our 
wardship;  and  the  Hyacinth,  once  a  fair  youth,  and  dear  to 
Phcebus." 

Then  Time  made  answer,  in  his  wrath  striking  the  harmless 
eround  with  his  hurtful  scythe,  that  *'they  must  not  think  that 
He  was  one  that  cared  for  flowers,  except  to  see  them  wither,  and 
to  take  her  beauty  from  the  rose." 

And  a  third  Fairy  took  up  the  Plea,  and  said,  *'  We  are  kindly 
Things ;  and  it  is  we  that  sit  at  evening,  and  shake  rich  odours 
from  sweet  bowers  upon  discoursing  lovers,  that  seem  to  each  other 
to  be  their  own  sighs ;  and  we  keep  off  the  bat,  and  the  owl,  from 
their  privacy,  and  the  ill-boding  whistler;  and  we  flit  in  sweet 
dreams  across  the  brains  of  infancy,  and  conjure  up  a  smile  upon 
its  soft  lips  to  beguile  the  careful  mother,  while  its  little  soul  is 
fled  for  a  Drief  minute  or  two  to  sport  with  our  youngest  Fairies." 

Then  Saturn  (which  is  Time)  made  answer,  that  '*  they  should 
not  think  that  he  delighted  in  tender  Babes,  that  had  devoured 
his  own,  till  foolish  Rhea  cheated  him  with  a  Stone,  which  he 
swallowed,  thinking  it  to  be  the  infant  Jupiter."  And  thereat  in 
token  he  disclosed  to  view  his  enormous  tooth,  in  which  appeared 
monstrous  dints,  left  by  that  unnatural  meal ;  and  his  ereat  throat, 
that  seemed  capable  of  devouring  up  the  earth  and  all  its  in- 
habitants at  one  meal.  ^^And  for  Lovers,"  he  continued,  '^my 
delight  is,  with  a  hurrying  hand  to  snatch  them  away  from  their 
love-meetings  by  stealth  at  nights,  and  to  ravish  away  hours  frx)m 
them  like  minutes  whilst  they  are  together,  and  in  absence  to  stand 
like  a  motionless  statue,  or  their  leaden  Planet  of  mishap  (whence 
I  had  my  name),  till  I  make  their  minutes  seem  ages." 

Next  stood  up  a  male  fairy,  dad  all  in  green,  like  a  forester,  or 
one  of  Robin  Hood's  mates,  and  dofling  his  tiny  cap,  said,  '*  We 
ate  small  foresters,  that  live  in  woods,  training  the  young  boughs 
in  graceful  intricacies,  with  blue  snatches  of  £e  sky  between ;  we 
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frame  all  shadj  roofa  and  arches  rude;  and  sometime  wiMm  ne 

are  pljing  our  tender  hakhes,  men  say,  that  the  tapping  wood- 
pecker is  nigh :  and  it  is  we  that  scoop  the  hoUow  cell  of  the 
squirrel ;  and  carve  quaint  letters  upon  the  rinds  of  trees,  which  in 
sylvan  solitudes  sweetly  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  heat-apprwsed 
swain^  ere  he  lies  down  to  slumber,  the  name  of  his  Fair  Om^ 
Dainty  A  mint  a.  Gentle  Rosalind,  or  Chaste^d:  Laura,  a*  it  iwv 
happen,'* 

Satukx,  nothing  moved  with  this  courteous  addre^  bade  hbi  be 
gone,  or  "  if  he  would  be  a  woodman,  to  go  forth,  and  fell  oak  far 
the  Fairies'  coffins,  which  would  forthwith  be  wanting.  For  himself, 
he  took  no  delight  in  haunting  the  woods,  till  their  golden  plumajist 
(the  yellow  leaves)  were  beginning  to  fall,  and  leave  the  brown  bW 
limbs  bare,  like  Nature  in  her  t^keleton  dress." 

Then  stood  up  one  of  those  gentle  Fairies,  that  ane  good  to  Man, 
and  blushed  red  as  any  rose,  while  he  told  a  modest  *itory  of  one  o! 
his  own  good  deeds.  "  It  chanced  upon  a  time,"  he  said,  •^that 
while  we  were  looking  cowslips  in  the  meads,  while  yet  the  dew  ww 
hanging  on  the  buds,  like  beads,  we  found  a  babe  left-  in  its  swath- 
ing clothes— a  little  sorrowful  deserted  Thing;  begot  of  Love,  but 
Wgetting  no  love  in  others  ;  guiltless  of  shame,  but  doomed  to 
shame  tor  its  parents*  ottencc  in  bringing  it  by  indirect  conned 
into  the  world.  It  was  pity  to  see  the  abandoned  little  oqiliaOi 
left  to  the  world's  care  by  an  unnatural  mother,  how  the  coW 
dew  kept  wetting  its  childish  coats ;  and  its  little  hair,  how  it  ww 
bedabbled,  that  was  like  gossamer.  Its  pouting  mouth,  unknowing 
how  to  speak,  lay  half  opened  like  a  rosc-lipt  shelly  and  it^  cheti 
Wiis  iK>ftcr  than  any  |>each,  upon  which  the  teat^,  for  very  rami' 
ness,  could  not  long  dwell,  but  fell  off,  in  cleamess  like  pearls,  som 
on  the  grass,  and  some  on  his  little  hand»  and  some  haply  wandertd 
to  the  little  dimnied  well  under  his  mouth,  which  Love  himseif 
seemed  to  have  planned  out,  but  less  for  tears  than  for  snv''""^ 
Pity  it  was,  too,  to  see  how  the  burning  sun  scorched  its  ! 
limbs,  for  it  lay  without  shade,  or  shelter,  or  mother's  brt3i>t,  to: 
foul  weather  or  fair.  So  having  compassion  on  its  sad  plight,  mj 
fellows  and  I  turned  oui'selves  into  grasshoppers,  and  swaniiio 
about  the  babe,  making  such  shrill  cries,  as  that  pretty  littlt 
chirping  creature  makes  in  its  mirth,  till  with  our  noise  vt 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  passing  mstic,  a  tender-hearted  Hindi 
who  wondering  at  our  small  but  loud  concert,  strayed  aside  curi- 
ously, and  found  the  babe,  where  it  lay  on  the  remote  grass,  Boi 
taking  it  up,  lapt  it  in  hia  russet  coat,  and  bore  it  to  his  cottiig^ 
where  his  wife  Kindly  nurtured  it,  till  it  grew  up  a  goodly  pemm* 
age.  How  this  Babe  prospered  afterwartls,  let  proud  London  tell 
This  was  that  famous  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam,  who  was  the  chiefest 
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of  her  Mercbants,  the  richest,  the  wisest.  Witness  his  many  goodly 
Teasels  on  the  Thames,  freighted  with  costly  merchandise,  jewels 
firom  Ind,  and  pearls  for  courtly  dames,  and  silks  of  Samarcand. 
And  witness  more  than  all,  liiat  stately  Bourse  (or  Exchange) 
which  he  caused  to  be  built,  a  mart  for  merchants  from  East  and 
West,  whose  graceful  summit  still  bears,  in  token  of  the  Fairies' 
fayours,  his  chosen  crest,  the  Grasshopper.  And,  like  the  Grass- 
hopper, may  it  please  you,  great  King,  to  suffer  us  also  to  liye, 
partakers  of  the  green  earth!" 

The  Fairy  had  scarce  ended  his  Plea,  when  a  shrill  cry,  not  unlike 
the  Grasshopper's,  was  heard.  Poor  Puck— or  Robin  Groodfellow, 
as  he  is  sometimes  called — had  recovered  a  little  from  his  first 
fright,  and  in  one  of  his  mad  freaks  had  perched  upon  the  beard 
of  old  Time,  which  was  flowing,  ample,  and  majestic,  and  was 
amusing  himself  with  plucking  at  a  hair,  which  was  indeed  so 
massy,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  removing  some  huge 
beam  of  timber  rather  than  a  hair ;  which  Time  by  some  ill  chance 
perceiving,  snatched  up  the  Impish  Mischief  with  his  great  hand, 
and  asked  "  What  it  was  ?  " 

**  Alas ! "  quoth  Puck,  "  A  little  random  Elf  am  I,  bom  in  one  of 
Nature's  sports,  a  very  weed,  created  for  the  simple  sweet  enjoyment 
of  myself,  but  for  no  other  purpose,  worth,  or  need,  that  ever  I 
coulci  learn.  'TIS  I,  that  bob  the  Angler's  idle  cork,  till  the  patient 
man  is  ready  to  breathe  a  curse.  I  steal  the  morsel  from  the 
Gossip's  forlc,  or  stop  the  sneezing  Chanter  in  mid  Psalm ;  and 
when  an  infant  has  been  bom  with  hard  or  homely  features, 
mothers  say,  that  I  changed  the  child  at  nurse ;  but  to  fulfil  any 
graver  purpose  I  have  not  wit  enough,  and  hardly  the  will  I  am  a 
pinch  of  lively  dust  to  frisk  upon  the  wind,  a  tear  would  make  a 
puddle  of  me,  and  so  I  tickle  myself  with  the  lightest  straw, 
and  shun  all  eriefis  that  might  make  me  stagnant.  This  is  my 
small  philosophy." 

Then  Time,  dropping  him  on  the  ground,  as  a  thing  too  incon* 
«ideiable  for  his  vengeance,  grasped  fast  his  mighty  Scythe ;  and 
now  not  Puck  alone,  but  the  whole  State  of  Fairies  had  gone  to 
inevitable  wreck  and  destruction,  had  not  a  timely  Apparition 
interposed,  at  whose  boldness  Time  was  astounded,  for  he  came 
not  with  the  habit,  or  the  forces,  of  a  Deity,  who  alone  might 
«ope  with  Time,  but  as  a  simple  Mortal,  clad  as  you  might  see  a 
Forester,  that  hunts  after  wild  coneys  by  the  cold  moonshine  ;  or  a 
Stalker  of  stray  deer,  stealthy  and  bold.  But  by  the  golden  lustre 
in  his  eye,  and  the  passionate  wanness  in  his  cheek,  and  by  the  fair 
and  ample  space  of  nis  forehood  [forehead],  which  seemed  a  palace 
framed  for  the  habitation  of  all  glorious  thoughts,  he  knew  that  this 
w«i  his  great  Rival,  who  had  power  given  him  to  rescue  whatsoever 
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Tictims  Time  shoatd  dotoh,  and  to 
his  immDrtai  versa.    And  fautteria^  tlie 
spread  his  Hoc-like  mng!^  and  6ed  tiie  c 
the  libemted  Court  of  the  Fminfi,  vttk 
flocked  around  the  gentle  Ghost, 
luiD,  and  doing  him  curtesies  who 
with  a  permanent  cxtbtenoe,  to  live  in  the 
"w^nc  fibaU    hftTe   power   to  chafm,   or 
fart^ten. 


of  Sttannuix,  Twt 

m^eiKi*.    And 

at  tbetr  \mi, 

Doddtair  1* 


What  partkttlar  ecuieafinefiti  mtmi^  inlotm  the  Fatrk»  ttd 
their  Poet,  paaies  tnj  petidl  to  ikiMMtt' ;  hot  if  jpoa  ape  cuzkMi 
to  be  infanned^  I  miist  reiv  joa^  g^B^  reads;  to  the  **  ?hm  d 
the  [Midfrumm^]  Faifies^"  a  mmk  i^reeahle  Bmhi,  latelT  pot  forft 
\y  my  friend,  Thonias  Hood :  of  the  first  half  of  whkh  t)>e  above  ti 
ifeothiDg  hut  a  mmp^  and  a  hrnxdi,  pcow-ahstiVii.     Faivwell 


The  %tH>rds  of  Mercury  art  hank  after  ik€ 


cfAyolkk 
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been  guilty  of  obtruding  upon  the  Public  a  Tale  in  Prose,  called 
Rosamund  Gray,  a  Dramatic  Sketch  named  John  Woodvil,  a 
Farewell  Ode  to  Tobacco,  with  sundry  other  Poems  and  light 
prose  matter,  collected  in  Two  slight  crown  Octavos  and  pompously 
christened  his  Works,  tho'  in  fact  they  were  his  Kecreations 
and  his  true  works  may  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  Leadenhall 
Street,  filling  some  hundred  Folios.  He  is  also  the  true  Elia  whose 
Essays  are  extant  in  a  little  volume  published  a  year  or  two  since ; 
and  rather  better  known  from  that  name  without  a  meaning,  than 
from  anything  he  has  done  or  can  hope  to  do  in  his  own.  He 
also  was  the  nrst  to  draw  the  Public  attention  to  the  old  English 
Dramatists  in  a  work  called  '*  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 
Writers  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare,"  published  about 
15  years  since.  In  short  all  his  merits  and  demerits  to  set 
fortn  would  take  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Upcott's  book  and  then  not. 
be  told  truly.     He  died  ^ 

18        much  lamented. 

Witness  his  hand,  Charles  Lamb.^ 
10th  Apr  1827. 

>  To  any  Body—Pleaae  to  fill  up  theae  blanks. 


SHAKSPEABE'S  IMPROVERS 

(1828) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator 

SIR, — Partaking  in  your  indignation  at  the  sickly  stuff  inter- 
polated by  Tate  in  the  genuine  pla^  of  King  Lear^  I  beg  to 
lay  before  you  certain  kindred  enormities  that  you  may  be  less 
aware  of,  which  that  co-dilutor  of  Stemhold  andf  Hopkms,'  with 
his  comoeers,  were  suffered — nay,  encouraged — by  an  English 
public  or  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  to  perpetrate  upon  the  dramas 
of  Shakspeare.  I  speak  from  imperfect  recollection  of  one  of  these 
new  versions  which  I  have  seen,  namely,  Coriolanus — by  the  same 
hand  which  touched  up  Kin^Lea/r;  in  which  he,  the  said  Nahum,  not 
deeming  his  author's  catastrophe  enough  striking,  makes  AufiMua  (if 
my  memory  fail  me  not)  violate  the  person  of  the  wife,  and  mangle  the 

*  New  Version  of  the  Singing  Psalms,  by  Nahum  Tate,  and  Nicholas  Brady. 
TOL.  I.— 21 
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body  of  the  little  son^  of  his  Roman  rival  I  Shad  well,  another  im- 
prover, in  his  version  of  Timon  of  Athens^  a  ^"opy  of  which  (lb* J) 
is  lying  before  me,  omits  the  character  of  Flavius^  the  kind-hearted 
Steward— that  line  exception  to  the  air  of  general  perfidy  in  the 
play,  which  woutd  else  be  too  oppressive  to  reader  or  spectator; 
and  substitutes  for  it  a  hind  fematt^  who  is  supposed  to  be 
attached  to  TimrOn  to  the  last:  thus  making  the  moral  of  tb 
piece  to  consist  in  showing — not  the  hollo wness  of  friendships  ccm- 
ciliated  by  a  mere  undi»tingu]sbing  prodigality,  but— the  superioritv 
of  woman's  love  to  the  Mendships  of  men.  Evandra  too  lui  a 
rival  in  the  affections  of  the  noble  Athenian.  So  impofesible  liU 
these  blockheads  imagine  it  to  be,  to  interest  the  feeling  of  an 
audience  without  an  intrifiue^  that  the  misanthrope  Timon  inujrf 
whine,  and  the  daughter) v  Cordelm  must  whimper^  their  love 
afrection.\  before  they  coul<i  hope  to  touch  the  gentle  hearts  in  the 
hoTL&A !  Had  one  of  these  gentry  taken  in  hand  to  improve  the  finf 
""  Scriptural  story  of  Joseph  and  kis  Brethren,  we  should  have  imd  a 
love  passion  introduced,  to  make  the  mere  fratemal  iiUereBi  of  the 
piece  go  down — an  episode  of  the  amours  of  Reuben,  or  IssachiiV 
with  the  fair  Mizraim  of  Egypt.— Thus  Evandra  closes  the  eyes  of 
ShadweJFs  dying  Tifi/ion  ;  who,  it  eeems,  has  poisoned  himself. 

EroH.    Oh  my  dear  Lord  !  why  do  you  stoop  and  bend 
Like  flowers  o'crcbarged  with  dew,  whcrae  yidding  ^talka 

Cannot  support  them  ? 

Timm.    So  now  my  weary  pil^image  on  eaich 
Is  abndat  Unbh'd  !     Now,  mjr  best  Evandra, 
1  charge  thee  by  our  loves,  our  mutual  loves, 
Live,  and  live  happy  after  me ;  and  if 
A  thought,  of  Timon  comes  into  thy  mind, 
And  brings  a  tear  from  thee — 

{What  tktn  ?  why  iken\ 
-^let  some  dlver«JO(i 
Banish  it. — 

And  so,  after  some  more  drivel  of  the  same  stamp,  the  noble  Tim^f^ 
dieii.  And  was  not  this  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  an  audience  rf 
the  Duke's  Theatre  in  the  year  IfSJyf  Yet  Betterton  tlieii  flctei 
Timmi^  and  hia  wife  Evandra. 

I  now  come  to  the  London  acting  edition  of  Macbeth  of  th* 
same  date^  1678  (played,  if  I  remember,  by  the  same  players,  at  the 
same  house) ;  from  which  I  made  a  few  rough  extracts,  when  I 
visited  the  British  Museum  for  the  sake  of  selecting  from  tjjt^ 
**Ganrick  Playsi."  As  I  can  st^arcely  expect  to  be  beheved  ujw*^ 
my  own  word^  as  to  what  our  ancestoni  at  that  time  were  willbg 
to"  accept  for  Shakspeare,  1  refer  the  reader  to  that  collection  to 
verify  my  report.  Who  the  improver  was  in  thi.n  instance,  we  a^ 
left  to  guess,  for  the  title-page  leaves  us  to  conjecture,     PossjMv 
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the  players,  each  one  separately,  contributed  his  new  reading,  which 
was  silently  adopted.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  at  this  time  of 
day  submit  to  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  thing ;  but,  from  a  glance 
or  two  of  casual  inspection,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  the  reader  a 
few  flowers.     In  one  of  the  lyric  parts,  Hecate  is  made  to  say — 


-on  a  corner  of  the  moon 


A  drop  my  speetaclet  have  found. 
I'll  catch  it. 

Hecate^  the  solemn  president  of  classic  enchantments,  thence 
adopted  into  the  romantic — ^the  tri-form  Hecate — wearing  spec- 
tacles to  assist  old  sight ! — (No.  4  or  No.  5,  as  the  opticians  class 
them,  is  not  said)— one  may  as  well  fancy  Cerberus  in  a  bran  new 
collar,  or  the  ^Mreaded  name  of  Demogoigon"  in  jack-boots. 
Among  the  "ingredients  of  the  caldron,  is  enumerated,  not  a 
tiger's,  but — what  reader  ? — 


-a  Dutchman*s  chawdron  1 


We  were  about  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Holland. — Again, 
Macduff  being  about  to  journey  across  the  heath — the  "blasted 
heath  " — answers  his  lady,  who  courteously  demands  of  him,  "  Are 
you  a-foot  .•' " — 

Knowing  the  way  to  be  both  short  and  easy, 
And  that  the  chariot  did  attend  me  here, 
I  have  adventured 

From  which  we  may  infer,  that  the  Thane  of  Fife  lived  as  a  noble- 
man ought  to  do,  and — kept  a  carriage.  Again,  the  same  noble- 
man, on  the  morning  after  DuncarCa  murder,  says : — "  Rising  this 
morning  early,  I  went  to  look  out  of  my  window.  I  could  scarce 
see  further  than  my  breath."  And  indeed  the  original  author 
informs  us,  that  it  had  been  a  "  rough  night ; "  so  that  the  im- 
prover does  not  wander  far  from  his  text.  The  exquisite  familiarity 
of  this  prose  patch  was  doubtlessly  intended  by  the  improver  to 
break  the  tiresome  monotony  of  Shakspeare's  blank  verse.  In 
conclusion,  Lady  Macbeth  is  brought  in  repentanty  and  counselling 
her  husband  to  give  up  the  crown  for  conscience  sake ! — /<em,  she 
sees  a  ghost,  which  is  all  the  time  invisible  to  him.  Such  was  the 
Macbeth  which  Betterton  acted,  and  a  contemporary  audience  took 
on  trust  for  Shakspeare's. 

C.  L. 
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SATURDAY  NlGHl^ 

(1 829) 

THERE  is  a  Saturday  Ni^ht — I  speak  not  to  the  admirers  of 
Bams — erotically  or  theologically  considered  ■  his  of  the 
*'  Cotter's  "  may  be  a  very  charming  picture,  granting  it  to  be  hot 
half  true.  Nor  speak  I  now  of  the  Saturday  Night  at  Sea,  whvAi 
Dibdin  hath  dressed  up  with  a  gusto  more  poignant  to  the  merp 
nautical  palate  of  un-Calvani^d  South  Britoa^.  Nor  that  it  if 
marketing  night  with  the  pretty  tripping  Ser%^ant-niaids  atf  owr 
Ijondon,  who,  with  judicuas  and  economic  eye,  select  the  whiti? 
and  well -blown  fillet,  that  the  bhie- aproned  con  t  under  of  the  calf 
can  safely  recommend  as  **  prime  veal,"  and  which  they  are  to  be 
sure  not  to  over- brown  on  the  morrow.  Nor  speak  I  of  the  hard- 
handed  Artisan,  who  on  this  night  receives  the  pittance  wliich  is 
to  furnish  the  neAt  Sabbatical  dinner — not  always  reserved  witk 
Judaical  rigor  for  that  laudable  purpose^  but  broken  in  ujjoo, 
perchance,  by  inviting  pot  of  ale,  satisfactory  to  the  present  onfio. 
These  are  alleviatory,  care-consoling.  But  the  Hebdomadal  Fiiiilf 
which  I  contemplate  hath  neither  comfort  nor  alleviation  in  it;  1 

ftronounce  it,  fi-oni  memory^  altogether  punitive,  and  to  be  abhormi, 
t  is — Saturday  Night  to  the  School-boy  i 
Cleanliness,  saith  some  sage  man*  is  next  to  Godliness.  It  m»} 
be  ;  but  how  it  came  to  sit  so  very  near,  is  the  marveL  Methinb 
some  of  the  more  human  virtues  might  have  put  in  for  a  pliice 
before  it.  Justice— Humanity — Temperance— ure  positive  quali- 
ties ;  the  courtesies  and  little  civil  offices  of  life,  had  I  been  Master 
of  the  C^jremonies  to  that  Cciurt,  should  have  sate  above  tJie  salt  in 
preference  to  a  mere  negation.  I  confess  there  is  something  ran- 
derfuUy  refreshing,  in  warm  countries,  in  the  act  of  amutioo. 
Those  Malionietan  washings — bow  cool  to  the  imagination!  but 
in  all  these  superstitions,  the  action  itself,  if  not  the  duty,  v 
voluntary.  But  to  be  washed  perforce;  to  have  a  detefliUe 
flannel  rag  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  redolent  of  the  venr  t^oarsist 
coarse  soap,  ingrained  with  hard  beads  for  torment,  thrust  into  yotif 
mouth,  eyes,  nostrils — poe*itively  Burking  you,  under  pretence  t>f 
cleansing — substituting  soap  for  dirt,  the  worst  dirt  of  the  ivx^- 
making  your  poor  red  eyes  smart  all  night,  that  tbey  might  look 
out  brighter  on  the  Sabbath  mom,  for  their  clearness  wa;$  the  cfTcci 
of  pain  more  than  cleanliness. — Could  this  be  true  religion  ? 

The  tender  mercies  of  the  kicked  are  cruel .  I  am  always  dis* 
poted  to  add,  so  are  those  of  Grandmothers*  Mine — the  Print 
ni8  made  her  look  rather  too  young^ — had  never-failing  pretext!  of 
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tormenting  children  for  their  good.  I  was  a  chit  then  ;  and  I  well 
remember  when  a  fly  had  got  into  a  comer  of  my  eye,  and  I  was 
complaining  of  it  to  her,  the  old  Lady  deliberately  pounded  two 
ounces  or  more  of  the  finest  loaf  sugar  that  could  be  got,  and 
making  me  hold  open  the  eye  as  wide  as  I  could — all  innocent  of 
her  purpose — she  blew  firom  delicate  white  paper,  with  a  full  breath, 
the  whole  saccharine  contents  into  the  part  afflicted,  saving,  "  There, 
now  the  fly  is  out."  Twas  most  true — a  legion  of  blue-bottles, 
with  the  prince  of  flies  at  their  head,  must  have  dislodged  with 
the  torrent  and  deluge  of  tears  which  followed.  I  kept  my  own 
counsel,  and  my  fly  in  my  eye  when  I  had  got  one,  in  future, 
without  troubling  her  dulcet  applications  for  the  remedy.  Then 
her  medicine-case  was  a  perfect  magazine  of  tortures  for  infants. 
She  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  the  comparatively  tender  drenches 
wiiich  young  internals  require — ^her  potions  were  any  thing  but 
milk  for  babes.  Then  her  sewing  up  of  a  cut  finger — pricking  a 
whitloe  before  it  was  ripe,  because  she  could  not  see  well, — with 
the  aggravation  of  the  pitying  tone  she  did  it  in. 

But  of  all  her  nostrums — ^rest  her  soul — ^nothing  came  up  to  the 
Saturday  Night's  flannel — that  rude  fragment  of  a  Witney  blanket 
— Wales  spins  none  so  coarse — ^thrust  into  the  comers  of  a  weak 
child's  eye  with  soap  that  might  have  absterged  an  Ethiop,  whitened 
the  hands  of  Duncan's  She-murderer,  and  scowered  away  Original 
Sin  itself.  A  faint  image  of  my  penance  you  see  in  the  Print — ^but 
the  Artist  has  sunk  the  flannel — ^the  Age,  I  suppose,  is  too  nice  to 
bear  it :  and  he  has  faintly  shadowed  the  expostulatory  suspension 
of  the  razor-strap  in  the  hand  of  my  Grandfather,  when  my  pains 
and  clamours  had  waxed  intolerable.  Peace  to  the  Shades  of 
them  both  !  and  if  their  well-meaning  souls  had  need  of  cleansing 
when  they  quitted  earth,  may  the  process  of  it  have  been  milder 
than  that  of  my  old  Purgatorial  Saturday  Nighf  s  path  to  the 
Sabbatical  rest  of  the  morrow! 

Nepos. 


ESTIMATE  OF  DE  FOE'S  SECONDARY  NOVELS 

(1829) 

IT  has  happened  not  seldom  that  one  work  of  some  author  has 
so  transoendantly  surpassed  in  execution  the  rest  of  his  com- 
positions, that  the  world  has  agreed  to  pass  a  sentence  of  dismissal 
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upon  the  latter^  and  to  consign  them  to  total  iieo;iect  and  obltvioD. 
It  has  done  wisely  in  this,  not  to  suffer  the  conteraplation  of 
excellencies  of  a  lower  standard  to  abate,  or  stiind  in  the  wav  of 
the  pleasure  it  has  agreed  to  receive  from  the  master-piece. 

Again  it  has  happened,  that  trom  no  inferior  merit  of  executjan 
in  the  reatj  but  ironi  superior  good  fortune  in  the  choice  nf  its 
subject,  some  single  work  shall  have  been  suffered  to  eclipRe*  and 
cast  into  shade  the  deserts  of  it^  la^  fortunate  brethren.  This  ba» 
been  done  with  more  or  leas  inj  ustice  in  the  case  of  the  popalar 
allegoiy  of  Bunyan,  in  which  the  beautiful  and  scriptural  inia^  o( 
a  pilgrim  or  wayfarer  (we  are  all  such  upon  earth),  addressing  ifciclf 
intelligibly  and  feelingiy  to  the  l^osoms  of  all,  has  silenced,  afld 
made  almost  to  be  forgotten,  the  more  awful  and  scarcely  W 
tender  beauties  of  the  "^  Holy  War  made  by  Shaddai  upon 
DiaboluB,^*  of  the  imme  author ;  a  romance  ]c*ss  happy  in  iU  sub- 
ject, but  surely  well  worthy  of  a  secondary  immortalitv.  But  i» 
no  instance  has  this  excluding  partiality  Ibeen  exerted  with  mart 
unfairness  than  against  what  may  be  termed  the  secondaiy  novels 
or  romances  of  De  Foe. 

While  all  a^es  and  descriptions  of  j>eople  hang  delighted  m& 
the  "Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,'*  and  shall  continue  to  do 
so  we  trust  while  the  world  lasti^,  how  few  comparatively  will  Ixmf 
to  be  told,  that  there  exist  other  fictitious  narratives  by  the  sama 
writer — four  of  them  at  least  of  no  inferior  interest,  exctpt  whut 
I'esults  from  a  less  teltcitous  choice  of  situation,  lloxaua^ — Smglrton 
— Moll  Flanders— Colonel  Jack— are  all  genuine  offspring  of  the 
same  father.  They  bear  the  veritable  impress  of  De  Foe.  An  UJi- 
practised  midwife  that  would  not  swear  to  the  nose»  lip,  foreheailH, 
and  eye,  of  every  one  of  them  !  I'hey  are  in  their  wav  a.^  full  nf 
incident,  and  some  of  them  every  bit  as  romantic;  only  they  vm\ 
the  uninhabited  Island,  and  the  charm  that  has  Ijewitched  tJie 
world,  of  the  striking  solitary  situation. 

But  are  there  no  solitudes  out  of  the  cave  and  thede«srt?or 
cannot  the  heart  in  the  midst  of  crowds  f^  irightfully  alo©e? 
Singleton,  on  the  world  of  waters,  prowling  about  with  pirates  \m 
mercilul  than  the  creatures  of  any  howling  wilderness ;  is  he  not 
alone,  with  the  faces  of  men  about  him,  but  without  a  guide  ihtil 
can  conduct  him  through  the  mists  of  educational  and  habitinil 
ignorance;  or  a  fellow-heart  that  can  inter|iret  to  him  the  nt^*- 
Ijorn  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  unpractised  penitence  ?  Or  when 
the  boy  Colonel  Jack,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  heart  (the  won^t 
solitude),  goes  to  hide  his  ill-purcliased  treasure  in  the  hallow  tn* 
by  night,  ant!  miracidously  loses,  and  miraculously  finds  it  again— 
whom  hath  he  there  to  sympathise  with  him  ?  or  of  what  sort  aft 
his  afisociates  ? 
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The  narrative  manner  of  De  Foe  has  a  naturalness  about  it, 
beyond  that  of  any  other  novel  or  romance  writer.  His  fictions 
have  all  the  air  of  true  stories.  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  while 
you  are  reading  them,  that  a  real  person  is  not  narrating  to  you 
eveiy  where  nothing  but  what  really  happened  to  himself.  To 
this,  the  extreme  homelineaa  of  their  st3rle  mainly  contributes. 
We  use  the  word  in  its  best  and  heartiest  sense — that  which  comes 
home  to  the  reader.  The  narrators  everywhere  are  chosen  from 
low  life,  or  have  had  their  origin  in  it ;  therefore  they  tell  their 
own  tales,  (Mr.  Coleridge  has  anticipated  us  in  this  remark,)  as 
persons  in  their  degree  are  observed  to  do,  with  infinite  repetition, 
and  an  overacted  exactness,  lest  the  hearer  should  not  have  minded, 
or  have  forgotten,  some  things  that  had  been  told  before.  Hence 
the  emphatic  sentences  marked  in  the  good  old  (but  deserted)  Italic 
^me ;  and  hence,  too,  the  frequent  interposition  of  the  reminding 
ola  colloquial  parenthesis,  '*  I  say  " — ^^  mmd  " — and  the  like,  when 
the  story-teller  repeats  what,  to  a  practised  reader,  might  appear 
to  have  been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  before:  which  made  an 
ingenious  critic  observe,  that  his  works,  in  this  kind,  were  excellent 
reading  for  the  kitchen.  And,  in  truth,  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  De  Foe,  can  never  again  hope  to  be  popular  with  a  much 
higher  class  of  readers,  than  that  of  the  servant-maid  or  the  sailor. 
Crusoe  keep  its  rank  only  by  tough  prescription ;  Singleton,  the 
pirate — Colonel  Jack,  the  thief — ^Molt  Flanders,  both  thief  and 
harlot — ^Roxana,  harlot  and  something  worse — would  be  startling 
ingredients  in  the  bill  of  fare  of  modem  literary  delicacies.  But, 
then,  what  pirates,  what  thieves,  and  what  harlots  is  the  thief  j  the 
harloty  and  the  pirate  of  De  Foe  ?  We  would  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  in  no  other  book  of  fiction,  where  the  lives  of  such  characters 
are  described,  is  guilt  and  delinquency  made  less  seductive,  or  the 
sufiering  made  more  closely  to  follow  the  commission,  or  the 
penitence  more  earnest  or  more  bleeding,  or  the  intervening  flashes 
of  religious  visitation,  upon  the  rude  and  uninstructed  soul,  more 
meltingly  and  fearfully  painted.  They,  in  this,  come  near  to  the 
tenderness  of  Bunyan ;  while  the  livelier  pictures  and  incidents  in 
them,  as  in  Hogarth  or  in  Fielding,  tena  to  diminish  that  ''  fisis- 
tidiousness  to  the  concerns  and  pursuits  of  common  life,  which  an 
unrestrained  passion  for  the  ideal  and  the  sentimental  is  in  danger 
of  producing.'' 
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CLARENCE  SONGS 

(1830) 

To  tkB  Editor  of  The  Spectaior 


III,— Y 


have 


what 


cj lies t ion  tn  your  paper,  wtiat  songs, 
v[3  whether  any  of  any  value,  were  written  upon  Prinee  WiLLL\it, 
our  present  Sovereign.  Can  it  have  escaped  you,  that  the  ven 
popular  song  and  tune  of  **  Sweet  lass  of  Richmond  Hill  ^*  had 
I'eference  to  a  supposed  partiality  of  that  Prince  for  a  lam  of 
Richtnoud  ?  I  have  heard  who  she  was,  but  now  forget.  I  thiuk 
it  was  a  damnel  of  quality,  t  neraember,  when  I  was  a  schoolbov 
at  Chrisf  s  Hos[)ital,  about  eight-and-forty  years  since,  having  W 
my  hearing  stunned  with  the  burthen  (which  alone  I  retain)  of 
some  ballad  in  praii»e  and  augury  of  the  Princely  Midshipman  :— 

"He's  toyal,  he's  noble,  he*s  chosen  by  nif,* 
Britain's  Isle  to  protect,  and  reign  Lord  of  the  Sea!  ** 

and  my  old  ears  yet  ring  with  it. 

Allusions  to  the  same  pei^onage  were  at  that  time  rife  in  in- 
numerable  ballads,  under  the  notion  of  a  sweet  William  ;  but  the 
ballads  are  (»bUterated.  The  song  of  "Sweet  WilUara  Taylor, 
walking  with  his  lady  gay '^ — ^from  the  identity  of  names,  I  suppose 
—usually  followed  the  Neptunian  song.  The  late  Tom  Shebidax 
bearsi  awuy  the  cretiit  of  this.  But  was  it  posssible  he  could  ha?e 
been  the  author  of  it  in  I78g  or  1T83  ?  Perhaps  he  made  it  hi» 
own  by  communicating  a  deeper  tinge  of  vulgarity  to  it,  exchanging 
**  William"  for  "Billy."  I  think  the  rogue  snugged  it  in  as  bii 
own,  hoping  it  was  a  forgotten  ditty. 


CLARENCE  SONGS.— N».  II 

Silt,— *  A  friend  has  just  reminded  me  of  a  ballad  made  on  occs- 
sion  of  some  shipboard  scrape  into  which  our  Royal  Midshipimn 
had  fallen;  in  which,  with  a  row.antie  licence^  the  rank  of  tht 
young  sailor  is  supposed  to  have  been  unknown,  and  a  corpoTn^ 
infliction  about  to  have  been  put  into  execution.  This  is  all  ^ 
can  recover  of  it     He  was 

"  order 'd  to  undress,  Sir ! 

But  very  soon  they  did  espy 

The  star  upon  hi$  hrea£t«  Sir : 
And  on  their  knees  they  soon  did  ^1« 
And  all  for  mercy  soon  did  call/* 

)  It  ii  Neptune  who  predicts  this. 


A  TRUE  STORY 


329 


The  bui'den  was  *'  Long  live  Duke  William,*'  or  something  to  that 
effect.  So  you  see^  his  Maje.*ity  has  enjoyed  his  laureate  by  atitid- 
pation. 

C.  L. 

I  know  the  town  swarmed  with  these  Clarence  aongs  iti  the  hey- 
day of  hia  young  popularity.     Where  are  they  ? 


A  TRUE  STORY 


(?  18S0) 

WHEN  I  wa8  a  young  boy,  1  had  delicate  health,  and  waa 
somewhat  of  a  pensive  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind : 
it  was  my  delight,  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  to  slip  away  from 
my  noisy  and  more  robust  companions,  that  I  might  walk  in  the 
made  of  a  venerable  wood^  my  favourite  haunt,  and  listen  to  the 
cawing  of  the  old  rooks,  who  seemed  as  fond  of  this  retreat  a.s  I 
mm. 

One  evening  I  ^at  later  than  usual,  though  the  distant  sound  of 

the  cathedral  clock  had  more  than  once  wametl  me  to  my  home. 

There  was  a  htillneft?*  in  all  nature  that  I  was  unwilling  to  disturb 

by  the  least  motion.     From  this  reverie  I  was  suddenly  startled  by 

the  sight  of  a  tall  slender  female,  who  wa.s  standing  by  me,  looking 

mnrowfully  and  steadily  in  my  face.      She  was  dressed  in  white, 

6tjm  bead  to  foot,  in  a  fashion  thivt  I  had  never  seen  before ;  her 

garments  were  unusually  long  and  flowing^  and  rustled  as  she  glided 

through  the  low  shrubs  near  me,  a.**  if  they  wei-e  made  of  the  richest 

iilk.     My  heart  beat  as  if  I  was  dying,  and  I  knew  not  that  I  could 

hft¥e  stirred    from  the  spot :    but  she  seemed  so  very  mild  and 

Wuttful  I  did  not  attempt  it.     Her  pale  brown  hair  was  braided 

round  her  head,  but  tliere  were  some  jocks  that  strayed  upon  her 

iwck;  and,  altogether,  she  looked  like  a  lovely  picture,  but  not  like 

4  lovely  woman.      I  closed  my  eyes  forcibly  with  my  hands,  and 

when  I  looked  again  she  had  vanished, 

I  cannot  exactly  say  why  I  did  not  on  my  return  speak  of  this 
TOUtifuJ  appearance :  nor  why,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  hope 
and  fear,  I  went  again  and  again  to  the  same  spot,  that  I  might 
^  her.  She  always  came ;  and  often  in  the  storm  and  plashing 
f^in,  that  never  seemed  to  touch  or  to  annoy  her,  ana  looked 
sweetly  on  me,  and  silently  p^^sed  on  :   and   though  she   was  so 
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&emr  to  me,  that  once  the  wind  lifted  those  light  stzmying  U>dky 
mkd  I  feit  them  against  my  cheeky  vet  I  wever  caold  move  or 
to  her.     I  fell  ill  ;  and  when  I  recovered,  my  mother  closely  tji 
tioned  oie  of  the  tall  hdy,  of  whom,  in  the  height  of  my  fever^^ 
I  hfid  so  often  ^^uoken. 

I  cannot  teJI  you  what  a  weight  was  taken  from  ray  boyiffa 
HptritA,  when  I  learned  that  this  wa^i  no  apparition,  bat  a  moit 
lovely  woman,  not  young,  though  she  had  kept  her  young  looks; 
for  the  grief  which  had  broken  her  heart  seemed  to  have  sporeti 
her  beauty. 

When  the  rebel  troops  were  retreating  after  their  tot^  de- 
feat, in  tliat  very  wood  I  was  so  fond  of,  a  young  officer,  unablf 
any  loiiger  to  endure  the  anguish  of  his  wounds*,  sunk  from  his 
horae^  and  laid  himself  down  to  die.     He  was  found  there  by  tb 

daughter  of  Sir  Henry  R ,  and  conveyed  hy  a  trusty  domfstic 

to  her  father's  mansion.  Sir  Henry  was  a  loyalist :  but  the  oflictys 
desperate  condition  excited  his  compassion,  and  his  many  wound* 
stpoke  a  language  a  brave  man  could  not  misunderetand.  Sir 
Henry's  daughter,  with  many  tears,  pleaded  for  him,  and  promistHl 
that  he  should  be  careftjlly  and  secretly  attended.  And  well  she 
kept  that  promise :  for  she  waited  upon  him  (her  mother  bting 
long  dead)  for  many  weeks,  and  anxiously  watched  for  the  opening 
of  eyes,  that^  languid  as  he  waSj  looked  brightly  and  gmtefuUv 
upon  his  young  nurse. 

You  may  fancy,  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  as  he  slowly  n- 
covered,  all  the  moments  that  were  spent  in  reading,  and  low- 
voiced  singing,  and  gentle  playing  on  the  lute  ;  and  how  influ)' 
fresh  flowers  were  brought  to  one  whose  wounded  limbs  would  not 
bear  him  to  gather  them  for  himself;  and  how  calmly  the  d«j« 
glided  on  in  the  bleesedness  of  returning  health,  and  in  thtit  i5wect 
silence  so  carefully  enjoined  him.  1  will  pass  by  this,  to  spe^k  of 
one  day,  which,  brighter  and  pleasanter  than  others,  did  not  seem 
more  blight  or  more  lovely  than  the  looks  of  the  young  maiden, 
as  she  gaily  spoke  of  "a  little  festival  which  {though  it  must  benr 
an  unwoiihier  name)  she  meant  really  to  give  in  honour  of  bcr 
guesfs  recovery  *  "  '*  And  it  is  time,  lady,"»aid  he,  "  for  that  guest, 
so  tendeti  and  so  hoiioureil,  to  tell  you  his  whole  story,  and  ^^it^ 
to  you  of  one  who  will  help  him  to  thank  you  :  may  I  ask  }oii,  fsif 
lady,  to  write  a  little  billet  for  me,  which,  even  in  these  time*  t^M 
danger,  I  may  find  some  means  to  forward."  To  his  mother,  n^^ 
doubt,  she  thought,  as  with  light  steps  and  a  lighter  heurt  »hr 
seated  herself  by  his  couch,  and  smilingly  bade  him  dictate:  but 
when  he  said,  **  My  dear  wife,"  and  lifted  up  bis  eyes  to  be  askvd 
for  niorcj  he  saw  liefore  hio>  a  pale  statue,  that  gave  him  o!»c  li)oli 
of  utter  despair,  and  fell,  for  be  had  no  power  to  help  her,  hejivih 
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at  his  feet.  Those  eyes  never  truly  reflected  the  pure  soul  again, 
or  answered  by  answering  looks  the  fond  inquiries  of  her  poor  old 
father.  She  lived  to  he  as  I  saw  her,  sweet  and  ^^iitle^and  delicate 
aiwajs:  but  reason  returned  no  more,  She  visited  till  the  day  of 
her  death  the  spot  where  she  first  saw  that  young  soldier,  and 
dressed   herself  in   the   very  clothes   tlmt  he  said  so  well   became 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LATE  ROYAL  ACADEMICIAN 


w 


(1331) 

HAT  ApelleM  was  to  the  Grecian  AlescandeVy  the  same  to 

the   RussiO'n   was   the    late   G D^ — — .     None   but 

ApelJes  might  attempt  the  lineaments  of  the  world's  conqueror; 
none  but  our  Academician  could  have  done  justice  to  the  lines  of 
the  C/ATy  and  his  courtiers.  There  they  hangj  the  labour  of  ten 
plodding  yeai-s,  in  an  endless  gallery,  eixx'ted  for  the  nonce,  in  the 
heart  of  imperiaJ  Petei^burgh — eternal  monuments  of  barbtirian 
taste  submitting  to  half*civilized  cunning — four  hundred  fierce  Half- 
Leng^th^,  all  matef  and  all  mihbiry  ;  like  the  pit  in  a  French  theatre^ 
or  the  characters  in  Timon  us  it  was  hist  aett*d,  with  never  a 
woman  among  them.  Chaste  sittei"?i  to  Vandyke,  models  of  grace 
and  womanhood ;  and  thou  Dame  Venetia  Digby,  fairest  among 
thy  fair  compeers  at  Windsor,  hide  your  pure  pale  cheeks^  and 
cool  Engliiih  l>eauties,  before  this  sufitx-ating  horde  of  Scythian 
riflers,  this  male  chaos !  Your  cold  oaken  ft-ameii  shall  wane  before 
the  gorgeous  buildings, 

With  Tartar  faces  tfefonged,  and  horrent  uniforms. 

One  emperor  contended  for  the  monopoly  of  the  ancient ,-  two 
were  conif)etitors  at  once  for  the  pencil  of  the  Tuodem  Apellea, 
The  Russian  carried  it  against  the  Haytian  by  a  single  length. 
And  if  fate,  as  it  was  at  one  time  nearly  arrangetl,  had  wafted  D. 
to  the  shores  of  Hayti — witli  the  same  complacency  in  his  art, 
with  which  he  pei*s*isted  in  daubing  in^  day  after  day^  his  irozen 
Muscovites,  he  would  have  sate  down  for  life  to  smutch  in  upon 
canvass  the  faces  of  blubber- lij>pcd  sultanas,  or  the  whole  male 
retinue  of  the  dingy  court  of  ChHjjtophe.  For  in  truth  a  choice 
of  subjects  was  the  least  of  D/s  care.     A  Godd^s  from  Ctudus,  or 
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V 


from  the  Caffre  coast,  was  equal  to  liitn ;  Lot,  or  ijiifs  wife ;  \ht 
chaniiing  widow  H.,  or  her  late  husband. 

My  acquaintancTe  with  D.  was  in  the  outset  of  his  art,  when  the 
graving  tools,  rather  than  the  pencil,  administered  to  his  humble 
wants.  Those  implements,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  the  tnwt 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  that  virtue,  which  is  esteemed  nest 
to  godlin&is.  He  might  *'wai;h  kk  hands  in  mnocency,"  and  ta 
metaphorically  ** approach  an  altar;"  but  his  niaterial  puds  w€ie 
any  thing  but  fit  to  lye  carried  to  church.  By  an  ingrabiea  econDmy 
in  soap— if  it  was  not  for  pictorial  effect  rather — he  would  wash 
(on  Sundays)  the  inner  oval,  or  portrait,  as  it  niay  be  termed^  of  his 
countenance,  leaving  the  unwiislied  temples  to  form  a  natural  black 
frame  round  a  picture,  in  which  a  dead  white  wa»  the  predominant 
colour.  This,  with  the  addition  of  green  spectacles,  made  nett^ssarv 
by  the  impairment,  which  his  graving  labours  by  day  and  night  (for 
he  was  ordinarily  at  them  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four) 
had  brought  upon  his  visual  faculties,  gave  him  a  singular  appear- 
ance, when  he  took  the  air  abroad ;  in  so  much,  that  I  have  seen  a 
crowd  of  young  men  and  l>oys  following  bini  along  Oxford  stmit 
with  admiration,  not  without  shouts  ;  even  as  the  Youth  of  Rom**, 
we  T&xd  in  Vtisari,  followed  the  steps  of  Baphael  with  acclamation^ 
for  bis  genius,  and  for  his  beauty,  when  he  proceeded  from  his 
work -shop  to  chat  with  Cardinals  and  Popes  at  the  Vatican. 

The  family  of  D,  were  not  at  this  time  in  affluent  circumstances. 
His  tat  her  J  a  clever  artist,  had  outlived  the  si\\e  of  art,  in  whith 
he  excelled  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He,  with  the  father  of  tlie 
celebrated  Morlatid,  worked  for  the  shop  of  Carrington  and  Howies, 
which  exists  still  for  the  poorer  .sort  of  caricatures^  on  the  North 
side  of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard-  They  did  clever  things  in  cobui*. 
At  an  inn  in  Heading  a  screen  is  still  preserved,  full  of  their  hibouin; 
but  the  separate  portions  of  either  artist  are  now'  undistingtushabit^ 
I  remember  a  Mother  teaching  her  Child  to  read  (B,  Barton  ba** 
cony  of  it) ;  a  Laundi-ess  washing ;  a  young  Quaker,  a  beautiful 
subjectt  But  the  flower  of  their  forgotten  productions  hangs  still 
at  a  public  house  on  the  left  hand,  a.s  thou  arrivest.  Reader,  from 
the  now  Highgate  arch  way »  at  the  foot  of  the  descent  where  Crouch 
End  begins,  on  thy  road  to  green  Homsey.  Tuni  in,  and  look  «t 
it,  for  the  sight  is  well  worth  a  cup  of  excusatory  cyder.     In  tbe 

exrlour  to  the  right  you  will  lincl  it — an  antiquated  sulnect-^ 
umsel  sitting  at  her  breakfast  table  in  a  gown  of  the  flowered 
chintz  of  our  grandmothers,  with  a  tea*servicc  before  her  of  thf 
same  patiern.  The  effect  is  most  delicate.  Why  have  these  har- 
monics— these  agr^m€7b8 — no  place  in  the  works  of  modem  arl' 
With  such  niceties  in  his  calling  D.  did  not  much  trouble  hi* 
beatl,  but,  after  an  ineffectual  experiment  to  reconcile  his  eye^i^t 
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"with  his  occupation,  boldly  quitted  it,  and  dashed  into  the  beaten 
road  of  common-place  portraiture  in  oil.  ^Hie  Hopners,  and  the 
LawrenccN,  were  his  Vandykesj  and  his  Velasquezes ;  and  if  he  could 
make  any  thin^^  like  theni,  he  insured  himself  immortal ity.  With 
»uch  guides  he  struggled  on  through  laWrious  nights  and  days,  till  he 
reaehed  the  eminence  he  aimed  at — of  raediocritj.  Having  gained 
tfiat  summit,  he  sate  down  contented.  If  the  features  were  but 
Ixignoscible,  no  matter  whether  the  flesh  resembled  fle.sh,  or  oil- 
Wtin.  For  the  thousand  tints— the  grains — which  in  life  diversify 
the  nose,  the  chin,  the  cheek — which  a  Reynolds  can  but  coarsely 
counterfeit— he  cared  nothing  at  all  about  them.  He  left  such 
»crupuli>sitiea  to  opticians  and  anatomists.  If  the  features  were 
but  there,  the  character  of  course  could  not  be  far  oW,  A  lucky 
hit  which  he  made  in  painting  the  dress  of  a  very  dressy  lady — 
[MrSi  W — e — ,  whose  hand^>tne  countenance  also,  and  tall  elegance 
»f  shape,  wei*  too  palpable  entirely  to  escape  under  any  masque  of 
oil,  with  which  even  D,  could  o%*erlay  them— brought  to  him  at 
fince,  an  influx  of  sitters^  which  aJmc^st  rivalled  the  importunate 
calls  upon  Sir  Thomas.  A  portrait,  he  did  soon  after^  of  the 
frincess  Charlotte,  clenched  his  fame.  He  proceeded  Academician. 
At  that  memorable  conjuncture  of  time  it  pleas^ed  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  to  visit  England. 

I  called  upon  I>.  to  congratulate  him  upon  a  crisis  so  doubly  event- 
liiL  His  pleasant  housekeeper  seemed  embarrassed  ;  owned  that 
lier  master  was  alone.     But  could  he  be  spoken  with  ?     With  some 

Kportunity  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  usher  me  up  into  bis  painting- 
im.  It  was  in  New  man -street*  At  his  easel  stood  D,,  with  an 
Immense  spread  of  canvas  before  him,  and  by  his  side  a — live  Goose, 
I  enquired  into  this  extraordinary  combination.     Under  the  rose  he 

K'  formed  me,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  paint  a  transparency  for 
auxhalj,  against  an  expected  visit  ot  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  that 
place,     I  "^niiled  at  an  engagement  so  derogatory  to  his  new-horn 
tionours ;  but  a  contempt  of  small   gains   was  never  one  of  D/a 
foibles.     My  eyes  beheld  crude  forms  of  warriors^   kings,    rising 
Under   hi«   brush   upon    this  interminable   stretch   of  cloth.     The 
Wolga,   the    Don,  and   the  Nieper,    were  there,  or    their    repre- 
Kutative  River  Gods  ;  and  Father  Thames  clubbed  urns  with  the 
Vistula,     Glory  with  her  dazzling  Eagle  was  not  absent,  nor  Fame, 
nor  Victory.     The  shade  of  Rubens  might  have  evoked  the  mighty 
Bllegories.     But  what  wm  the  Goose  ?     He  was  evidently  sitting 
far  a  something, 

D.  at  last  informed  me,  that  having  fixed  upon  a  group  of 
rivers^  he  could  not  introduce  the  Royal  Thames  without  his 
^VHms.  That  he  had  enquired  the  price  of  a  live  swan,  and  it 
t^ng  more  than  he  was  prepared  to  give  for  it,  he  had  bargained 
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«riUi  the  poulterer  for  the  neaU  thing  to  ii  ;  adding  jtignificuii 
that  it  vrould  do  to  roast,  after  it  had  served  its  turn  to 
nwAn»  by-     Head^Tf  this  is  a  inw  story. 

So  entireh'  devoid  of  imagiimtioa,  or  any  feelini^  for  his  hi^b  art, 
wtifi  this  Pa%7iler^  Umt  for  the  few  historical  pictures  he  atteoipi«it 
any  hitter  might  sit  for  aoy  character.  He  book  once  for  a  ^ubj«:t 
The  Infafit  Herrules.  lyid  he  chose  for  a  model  some  nih\id 
antique  'f  No.  He  did  not  even  pilfc^r  from  Sir  Jtif^htuL,  who 
was  nearer  to  hii*  own  mieg.  But  from  a  show  he  hired  to  sit  i» 
hiiD  a  child  in  years  indeed,  (though  do  Infant^)  but  IB  fact  a  ftK- 
cocious  3/an,  or  human  portent,  that  was  disguiitingly  eschi biting 
at  that  period  ;  a  thing  to  be  strangletl.  Frooi  tins  lie  fonned  hvs 
Infant  Hercules,  In  a  scriptural  flight  he  next  attentpteil  a  Samp- 
son in  the  lap  of  Dalilah.  A  Dalilah  of  si>uie  sort  wa^  procufBiible 
for  love  or  money,  but  who  diould  stand  for  the  Jewish  Henrultss ' 
He  hired  a  tolerably  stout  porter,  with  a  thtckish  head  of  hair, 
curling  in  yellowish  locks,  but  lithe — much  like  a  wig.  Ami 
these  were  the  robust  strengths  of  Sampson. 

I  once  was  a  witness  to  a  family  seene  in  hiss  fiaintitig  closeU 
which  1  had  entereti  ratiier  abruptly,  and  but  for  hii5  encourage- 
ment, should  as  hastily  have  retreated.  He  i*tood  with  disFplea^ 
looks  eyeing  a  female  relative — ^whom  I  had  known  under  happier 
auspices — ^that  wa.s  kneeling  at  his  feet  with  a  baby  in  hex  arms, 
with  her  eyes  uplifted  and  supplianL     Tliough   I  could  have'  prt?* 

viously  sworn  to  the  virtue  of  Miss ,  yet  casual  slips  have  been 

known.  There  are  such  things  as  families  diegrncetl,  where  least 
you  would  have  expected   it*     The  child  might  be  ■    I  hufi 

heard  of  no  wedding— I  was  the  last  person  to  pry  into  family 
secrets — when  D.  relieved  my  uneasy  cogitations  ty  explataiii£^, 
that  the  innocent,  good-humoured  creature  before  me  (such  a* 
she  ever  was,  and  k  now  that  :bhe  is  married)  with  a  baby  borrowed 
from  the  public  house,  was  acting  Andromache  tjo  his  Ulysses,  for 
the  puipose  of  transferring  upon  canvas  a  tender  situation  from  the 
Troades  of  Seneca. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  1  knocked  at  D/s  door.  I  had  cliaiicfti 
to  have  been  in  a  drejimy  huniour  previously.  I  am  not  one  ttiiit 
often  poetiisesj  but  I  liad  been  musing — coxcomb ically  enouo:h  in 
the  heart  of  New  man -street,  Oxford  Road — ^upon  Pindus^  and  thf 
Aonian  Maids.  The  Lover  of  Daphne  was  in  my  mind^ — when, 
answering  to  my  summons,  the  door  opened^  and  there  stood  before 
me,  laurel-crowned,  the  God  himself,  unshorn  Apollo.  I  wtis  be- 
ginning to  mutter  apologies  to  the  Celeatial  t*resence— when  od  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Delian  (hiB  left  held  the  harp)  I 
i^picd  a  pallet,  such  4is  painters  carry,  which  tuunediately  reconciled 
me  to  the  whimsical  transformation  of  my  old  acquaintance — ^witb 
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is  own  face,  ccrtaiiyly  any  other  tlitui  Giecianeique — mtti  a  tem- 
rary  image  of  the  orajcle-giver  of  Delphos,  To  have  imjjersoiiated 
e  Ithacaii  was  little  ;  he  had  been  just  sitting  for  a  God. — It 
iroutd  be  no  incurioiLs  entjuity  to  ascertain  what  the  rtiinimwin 
pif  the  fticulty  of  imagination,  ever  supposed  L-s-SL-ntiaJ  to  ptiintem 
pjong  with  poets,  is,  that,  in  these  days  of  complaints  of  want  of 

Eatronag^  towards  the  tine  arts,  suifices  to  dtib  a  man  a  R ^1 
Not  onJy  had  D,  no  imagination  to  guitie  him  in  the  treatment 
f  such  subjects,  but  he  had  no  relish  tor  high  ai*t  in  the  produe- 
lions  of  the  great  masters.  He  turned  away  fmni  thotn  as  from 
something  foreign  and  irrelative  to  him,  and  his  calling.  He  knew 
be  had  neither  part  nor  portion  in  thcni.  Cozen  him  into  the 
Sbiffbrd  or  the  Angerstem  Gallery,  he  invotuntarily  turned  away  fnnn 
the  Baths  of  Diana — the  Four  Ages  of  Guercino — the  I^zarus  of 
Piombt) — to  some  petty  piece  of  itiodem  art  that  had  been  in- 
connisteiitlv  thrust  into  the  collection  through  favour.  On  that 
be  would  dwell  and  pore,  blind  as  the  dead  to  the  delicacies  that 
iurrounded  him.  There  he  might  learn  something.  There  he  might 
toilfer  a  little.  There  was  no  grappling  with  Titian^  or  Angelo. 
'  The  narrowness  of  his  domestic  habits  to  the  very  last,  was  the 
aonsequenee  of  his  hard  bringing  up,  and  unexpected  emergence 
into  opulence.  While  rolling  up  to  the  ears  in  Russian  rubles, 
m  penny  was  still  in  his  eyes  the  same  important  thing,  which  it 
baa  with  some  retuion  seemed  to  be,  when  a  few  shillings  were  his 
lUily  earnings.  When  he  visited  England  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  reminded  an  artist  of  a  commission,  which  he  had 
executcil  for  him  in  Russia,  the  package  of  which  was  ''still  un- 
paid." At  this  time  he  was  not  unreasonably  suppojied  to  have 
pealised  a  sum  little  short  of  half  a  million  sterling.  What  became 
&f  it  was  never  known  ;  what  gult^  or  what  Arctic  vorago^  sucked 
it  in,  his  acquainbince  in  those  parts  have  lietttT  means  of  gues.sing, 
;than  his  countrymen.  It  is  certain  that  few  of  the  latter  were  mvy 
i  thing  the  better  for  it. 

It  was  before  he  expatriated  himself,  but  subsequently  to  his 
acquisition  of  ptctonal  honours  in  this  country,  that  he  brought 
home  two  of  his  brother  Academicians  to  dine  with  him.  He  had 
mven  no  orders  extraordinary  to  his  housekee|)er-  He  trusted,  as 
ne  always  did,  to  her  providing.  She  was  a  shrewd  lass^  and  knew, 
WA  we  say,  a  bit  of  her  master's  mind. 

It  had  hap[iened  that  on  the  dav  before^  D.  passing  near  Clare 
Market  by  one  of  those  o[>en  shambles^  where  tripe  and  cow-heel 
are  exposed  for  sale,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  some 
tempting  flesh  rolled  up.  It  is  a  paii;  of  the  intestinesi  of  some 
animal,  which  my  olfactory  sensibilities  never  permitted  me  to  stay 
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long  enough  to  eoqutre  ihe  oaaie  oL  D.  aaiitcd  ffe 
roluiioim  of  the  uiyuiquitiiited  hoon* ;  the  hmrmtmw  «f  its 
— tt  mhU  ii«ti— fbtaed  hb  ^ ;  aii^  wonneJ  vitii'tiie  pnMped  of 
A  mrw  fUvciarr  far  ft  few  farthiMi  br  faorr  it  of  in  triQai|Ji  to  \a^ 
houmk^ttrr.  H  m  Iwppened  fiat  fail  ^l^*  cfinMr  wm  pfimded» 
ttri  tilt*  e^Miking  of  the  iKnreltj  v»it  for  tiut  time  nnm— rijj  101^ 

NL«%t  day  cam^.  Th^  hour  of  ditmer  Appraadied.  His  wktton, 
wjlh  no  irery  roaLajitic  an tidpatioii%  expected  a  pUm  meal  at  loist; 
the y  wtnr  prefMred  for  no  new  dahitiei ;  when,  to  the  astcmyiineDt 
tt(  Ihtmif  and  a^tmwi  of  I),  himself,  the  purdubie  of  the  preceding 
day  WAN  iwtrv(*tl  11  fi  piping  hot- — ^the  cook  declanng,  that  she  did  not 
know  w«rtl  whfU  it  waM,  far  '''her  master  alwaTS  marketed."^  His 
guedtfi  werv  not  no  happy  in  their  ignorance.     They  kept  dogs. 

I  will  du  {}.  the  juHttce  to  Hay«  that  on  such  occastons  be  took 
what  fiapponL'd  in  the  best  humour  jMi&sible.  He  had  no  falet 
nutdfgfy ' ^fhough  I  have  generally  observed,  that  persons^  who  &re 
(juit*'  dvlirir'iii  in  that  m(iwt'ai*i(c]  hmUe^  are  seldom  over-troubkd 
witli  Uif  (juality  itm-lf^  of  which  it  i-s  the  coonterfeit. 

Hy  what  arU,  with  kin  prt?tensioa>i,  D.  contrived  to  wriggle  him- 
M^lf  iiitt*  a  neat  ill  thu  Academy,  I  am  not  aequainted  enough  with 
tlie  intri/^ijcfl  of  that  body  (more  involved  than  those  of  an  Italian 
eonclavt')  to  pronounee.  It  h  certain,  Uiat  neither  for  love  to 
liini,  nor  out  of  any  respect  to  his  talentji,  did  they  elect  him. 
Individually  he  wilh  obnoxious  to  them  all.  I  have  heard  that,  in 
hiH  |>aHaion  for  attaining  thii*  object,  he  went  so  far  as  to  go  down 
U|>on  his  knocH  to  some  of  the  members,  whom  he  thou^t  least 
fav<nirabte,  and  beg  their  suffnige  with  maiiy  tears. 

Hut  tlmtth^  which  extends  the  measure  of  a  man^s  stature  to 
»pj>earanct» ;  and  wealthy  which  men  worship  in  life  and  deatlu 
which  iuake«  giants  of  punie^i,  and  embalms  insignificaiice ;  ealW 
amiind  tli^  extH|uit's  of  this  pigmy  Fainter  the  rank,  the  riches,  the 
fa^Hliiun  of  the  wurtd.  By  Academic  hands  his  pali  was  borne;  h\ 
the  carriages  of  nobles  of^  the  land,  and  of  ambaasadore  from  forei^^ 
power's  hia  bier  wm  followed ;  and  St.  Paul's  (O  worthy  casket  for 
the  £ihrine  of  such  a  Zeuxts)  now  holds — all  that  was  mobtal  af 
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A  COMPLETE  translation  of  these  poems  is  a  desideratum  in 
our  literature.  Cowper  has  done  one  at  least,  out  of  the 
four  which  he  has  given  us,  with  a  felicity  almost  unapproachable. 
Few  of  our  readers  can  be  ignorant  of  the  delightful  lines  beginning 

with:— 

"  There  is  bird,  which  by  its  coat '* 

A  recent  writer  has  lately  added  nine  more  to  the  number ;  we  wish 
he  would  proceed  with  the  remainder,  for  of  all  modem  Latinity, 
that  of  Vincent  Bourne  is  the  most  to  our  taste.  He  is  "  so  Latin,** 
and  yet  ^'so  English"  all  the  while.  In  diction  worthy  of  the 
Augustan  age,  he  presents  us  with  no  imases  that  are  not  familiar 
to  his  countrymen.  His  topics  are  even  closelier  drawn ;  they  are 
not  so  properly  English,  as  Londonish,  From  the  streets,  and 
from  the  aJleys,  of  nis  beloved  metropolis  he  cuUed  his  objects, 
which  he  has  mvested  with  an  Hogarthian  richness  of  colouring. 
No  town  picture  by  that  artist  can  go  beyond  his  Ballad-Singebs  ; 
Gay's  Trivia  alone,  in  verse,  comes  up  to  the  life  and  humour  of  it. 

Quae  septem  vicos  conterminat  una  columna, 
Consistunt  nymphae  Sirenum  ex  agmine  binae ; 
Stramineum  capiti  tegimen,  coUumque  per  omne 
Ingentes  electri  orbes :  utrique  pependit 
Crustato  vestis  coeno,  limoque  ngescens 
Crure  usque  a  medio  calcesn  defluxit  ad  imum. 
Exiguam  secum  pendentem  ex  ubere  natam 
Altera ;  venales  aextrft  tulit  altera  chartas. 

His  vix  dispositis,  pneri  innuptaeque  puellae 
Accurrunt :  sutor  primus»  cui  lorea  vitta 
Impediit  crines,  humili,  quae  proxima  stabat, 
Proruit  d  cellA,  chartas,  si  forte  placerent, 
£in|>turus ;  namque  ille  etiam  se  carmine  multo 
Oblectat,  longos  solus  quo  rite  labores 
Diminuit,  falHtque  hybem«  tsedia  noctis.  , 

Collect]  murmur  sensim  increbrescere  vulgi 
Auditi,  et  excurrit  nudis  andUa  lacertis. 
Incudem  foUesque  et  opus  fabrile  relinquens, 
Se  densae  immiscet  plebi  niger  ora  Pyracmon. 
It  juxta,  depressum  mgens  cui  mantica  tergum 
Incurvat,  tardo  passu ;  simul  ille  coronam 
Aspectat  vulgi,  spe  carminis  arrigit  aures ; 
Statque  morae  patiens,  humerts  nee  pondera  sentit. 
Sic  ubi  Tartareum  Regem  Rhodopeius  Orpheus 
Threiciis  studuit  fidibus  mulcere,  laboris 
Immemor,  .bolides  stupuit  modulamina  plectri, 
Nee  sensit  funesti  onera  incumbentia  saxi. 
Saepe  interventus  rhed«  crepitantis.  ab  illo 
Vicorum,  ant  illo,  stipantem  hinc  inde  catervaro 
Dividit ;  at  nirsus  coeunt,  ubi  transiit  ilia, 
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Ut  coeunt  Tur^us,  puppis  quas  dividit,  unds- 
Canticul^  interea  narraverat  aigumentmn 
Altera  Strenum,  Infidi  perjuria  naut%, 
Dcccptamque  dolo  nymphain  \  turn  ll£:bile  c&rmen 
Fkbilibus  movk  numefis,  quos  altera  vcrsu 
Alter  no  excepii :  patulis  slant  Hccibus  omnea  : 
Dextram  ilk  acclih^t,  Isevam  ilie  attendus  aurcm, 
PrornissiiTTi  carmen  capture  paratuii^  hiatu. 
Lonj^a  TC'ferre  tnora  estj  animurn  qua  vicerit  arte 
Vlrgineum  juventiB.    Jara  poscunt  undtque  chartas 
Protensie  eitiptorum  dcxtfx,  quas  ilia  vel  ilia 
Distribuit,  cantatquc  simul :  ncque  fetreus  iste 
Est  usquam  auditof ,  dulcis  cui  lene  camxna 
Nor*  adhibet  tormeTUum*  et  fuitivum  elicit  as»em, 
Stat  niedios  inter  baculoque  innititur  Irus; 
Nee  tamen  bic  loculo  paxcU,  sed  prodi^s  xris 
Etnptor  ade!it,  solvit  pretium,  carmenque  reqiiirit. 
Fors  juxta  adsl^b^t  vetula  iraciindiar  xquo ; 
QuEE  loculo  ex  imo  invitum,  Jongtimque  [atentera 
Depromens  vix  tandcnn  obolum,  Cedo,  fcemina,  chanantr 
Inquit ;  ut  sternutn  monijmentum  in  pariete  figam, 
Cum  laribus  mansunim  ipsis,  quam  credula  nymphts 
Pectora  sint ;  fraud) s^  quam  ptena,  et  pcrfida  nautia. 

Where  seven  fair  Streets  to  one  tall  CofumTi  ^  draw. 

Two  Nymp^is  have  tA*en  their  stand,  in  hate  of  straw; 

Thetr  yellower  necks  huge  beads  of  amber  grace. 

And  by  their  trade  they're  of  the  Sirt-ns'  race. 

With  cloak  Impose- p in n'd  on  each,  that  has  been  red, 

But  long  with  dust  and  dirt  discoloured 

Belies  its  hue  i  in  mud  behind,  before, 

From  heel  to  middle  leg  becrusted  o'er. 

One  a  small  infant  at  the  breast  does  bear  i, 

And  one  in  her  right  hand  her  tuneful  ware, 

Which  she  would  vend*     Their  station  scarce  i&  taken. 

When  youths  and  maida  Aock  round.     His  stmll  forsaken, 

Forth  come!}  a  Bon  of  Crispin,  leathern  capt, 

Prepared  to  buy  a  ballad,  if  one  apt 

To  move  his  fancy  offer*.     Crispin's  sons 

Have,  from  uncounted  time«  with  ale  and  buns 

Cherish'd  the  gift  of  Song\  which  sorrow  qudls  ; 

And,  working  single  in  their  low-roof t  cells. 

Oft  at  the  tedium  of  a  winter's  night 

With  antheruis  warbled  in  the  Muses'  spight 

Who  now  bath  caught  the  alarm  ?     The  Servant  Maid 

Hath  heard  a  buz x  at  distance  ;  and,  afraid 

To  miss  a  note,  with  elbows  red  comes  out. 

Leaving  his  for|^e  to  cool,  Pyiacmon  &tout 

Thrusts  in  his  unxvash'd  visage.     He  stands  by. 

Who  the  hard  trade  of  Porterage  does  ply 

With  i^tooping  shoulders.     Wliat  cares  be?  he  ices 

The  assembled  ring,  nor  heeds  his  tottering  knees, 

Bui  pricks  his  cars  gp  with  the  hopes  of  soag. 

So,  while  the  Bard  of  Rhodope  his  wrong 

Bewail'd  to  Proserpine  on  Thracian  strings, 

The  tasks  of  gloomy  Orcas  lost  their  stings^ 

And  stone- vex t  Sysiphus  forgets  his  load. 

Hither  and  thithec  fiom  the  sevenfold  road 


^  Seven  Dials. 
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Some  cart  or  ivagon  crosses,  which  divides 

The  close-wedged  audience ;  but,  as  when  the  tides 

To  ploughing  ships  give  way,  the  ship  being  past. 

They  re -unite,  so  these  unite  as  fast. 

The  older  Songstress  hitherto  has  spent 

Her  elocution  in  the  argument 

Of  their  great  Song  in  prose ;  to  wit,  the  woes 

Which  Maiden  true  to  faithless  Sailor  owes — 

Ah  "  Wandtring  He/" — ^which  now  in  loftier  verse 

Pathetic  they  alternately  rehearse. 

All  gaping  wait  the  event.    This  Critic  opes 

His  right  ear  to  the  strain.    The  other  hopes 

To  catch  it  better  with  his  left.    Long  trade 

It  were  to  tell,  how  the  deluded  Maid 

A  victim  fell.    And  now  right  greedily 

All  hands  are  stretching  forth  the  songs  to  buy. 

That  are  so  tragical ;  which  She,  and  She, 

Deals  out,  and  sings  the  while;  nor  can  there  be 

A  breast  so  obdurate  here,  that  will  hold  back 

His  contribution  ft^om  the  gentle  rack 

Of  Music's  pleasing  torture.    Inis'  self, 

The  stafT-propt  Beggar,  his  thin*gotten  pelf 

Brines  out  from  pouch,  where  soualid  farthings  rest. 

And  boldly  claims  his  ballad  witli  the  rest. 

An  old  Dame  only  lingers.    To  her  purse 

The  penny  sticks.     At  lene;tb,  with  harmless  curse, 

"  Give  me,"  she  cries — "  1\\  paste  it  on  my  wall, 

While  the  wall  lasts,  to  show  what  ills  befal 

Fond  hearts,  seduced  from  Innocency's  way ; 

How  Maidens  fall,  and  Mariners  betray." 

In  the  same  style  of  familiar  painting,  and  replete  with  the  same 
images  of  town  life,  picturesque  as  it  was  comparatively  in  the 
days  of  Gray,  and  of  Hogarth,  are  the  various  Poematia — ^to  the 
**Bellman"— **Billinsgate''— the  "Law  Courts"— the  "Licensed 
Victualler" — the  "  Quack  " — ^the  " Quaker's  Meeting "  cum  multia 
{Uiia— of  this  most  classical  of  Cockney  Poets.  In  a  different  strain 
is  the  following  piece  of  tenderness  : — 

IN  STATUAM  SEPULCHRALEM  INFANTIS  DORMIENTIS 

Infans  venuste,  qui  sacros  dulces  agens 

In  hoc  sopores  marmore, 
PlacidissimA  c^uiete  compdstus  jaces, 

Et  insaus  culpae  et  metus, 
Somno  fruaris,  docta  quem  dedit  manus 

Sculptoris  ;  et  somno  simul, 
Quem  nescit  artifex  vel  Ars  effingere, 

Fruaris  innocentiae. 


Beautiful  Infant,  who  dost  keep 
Thy  posture  here,  and  sleep'st  a  marble  sleep. 

May  the  repose  unbroken  be, 
Which  the  fine  Artist's  hand  hath  lent  to  thee  1 

While  thou  enjoy'st  along  with  it 
That  which  no  Art  or  Craft  could  ever  hit. 

Or  counterfeit  to  moral  sense, 
The  Heav'n-iniiised  sleep  of  Innocence. 
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We  have  selected  these  two  versions  from  a  little  volume  lately 
published  by  Mr.^  Lamb,  to  which  he  has  strangely  given  the 
misnomer  oi  "  Album  Verses." 

Album  Vehses!  why,  in  the  whole  collection  there  are  not 
twenty  pages  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  (and  cast  the  acrostics  in, 
to  swell  the  amount)  that  have  the  smallest  title  to  come  under 
this  denomination.  There  is  a  Tragic  Drama,  filling  up  more  than 
a  third  of  the  book.  The  rest  is  composed  of — ^Translations  from 
V.  Bourne,  nine  in  number — just  so  many  Verses,  and  no  more, 
expressly  written  for  Albums — and  the  rest  might  have  been  written 
any  where.  But  Mr.  L.  will  be  wiser  another  time,  than  to  stand 
Grodfather  to  his  own  poetry.  A  sensible  Publisher  is  always  the 
best  names-man  on  these  occasions. 

But  if  to  write  in  Albums  be  a  sin,  Lord  help  ViTordsworth — 
Coleridge — Southey — Sir  Walter  himself — who  have  not  been 
always  able  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  the  fair  owners  of  these 
modem  nuisances.  Southey  has  owned  to  some  score,  and  Mr. 
L.'s  offences  in  this  kind,  we  have  said,  do  not  exceed  the  number 
of  the  Muses.  This  may  be  said  even  of  them,  that  they  are 
not  vague  verses — ^to  the  Moon,  or  to  the  Nightingale — ^that  will 
fit  any  place — ^but  strictly  appropriate  to  the  person  that  they  were 
intended  to  gratify ;  or  to  the  species  of  chronicle  which  they  were 
destined  to  be  recorded  in.  The  Verses  to  a  **  Clergyman's  Lady  " 
— ^to  the  «  Wife  of  a  learned  Serjeant  "—to  a  "Young  Quaker" — 
could  have  appeared  only  in  an  Album,  and  only  in  that  particular 
person's  Album  they  were  composed  for. 

We  are  no  friend  to  Albums.  We  early  set  our  face  against 
them  in  a  short  copy  of  verses,  which  we  publish  only  for  our 
own  justification.     To  the  question  : — 

WHAT  IS  AN  ALBUM  ? 

'Tis  a  Book  kept  by  modern  young  Ladies  for  show, 
Of  which  their  plain  Grandmothers  nothing  did  know ; 
A  Medley  of  Scraps,  half  verse,  and  half  prose, 
And  some  things  not  very  like  either,  God  knows ; 
Where  wise  folk  and  simple  alike  do  combine, 
And  you  write  your  nonsense,  that  I  may  write  mine. 
Throw  in  a  fine  Landscape,  to  make  it  complete — 
A  Flower-piece — a  Foreground — all  tinted  so  neat, 
As  Nature  herself,  could  she  see  it,  would  strike 
With  envy  to  think  that  she  ne'er  did  the  like. 
Next  for^t  not  to  stuff  it  with  Autographs  plenty. 
All  writ  m  a  style  so  genteel,  and  so  damty. 
They  no  more  resemble  folk's  ordinary  writing. 
Than  lines,  penn'd  with  pains,  do  extemp'ral  enditing ; 
Or  our  every  day  countenance  (pardon  the  stricture) 
The  faces  we  make  when  we  sit  for  our  picture. 
Thus  jrou  have,  dearest ,  an  Album  complete 
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We  forget  the  rest — ^but  seriously  we  deprecate  with  all  our 
powers  the  unfeminine  practice  of  this  novel  species  of  importunity. 
We  have  known  Young  Ladies — ay,  and  of  those  who  have  been 
modest  and  retiring  enough  upon  other  occasions — in  quest  of 
these  delicacies,  to  besiege,  and  storm  by  violence,  the  closets  and 
privatest  retirements  of  a  literary  man,  to  whom  they  have  had  an 
imperfect,  or,  perhaps,  no  introduction  at  all.  But  the  disease  has 
gone  forth.  Like  tne  daughters  of  the  horseleech  in  the  Proverbs, 
the  requisition  of  every  female  now  is.  Contribute,  Contribute. 
**  From  the  Land's  End  to  the  Farthest  Thule  the  cry  has  gone 
out,  and  who  shall  resist  it  ?  Assuming  then,  that  Album  Verses 
wiU  be  written,  where  was  the  harm,  if  Mr.  L.  first  taught  us  how 
they  might  be  best,  and  most  characteristically  written  ?  " 

Amid  the  vague,  dreamy,  wordy,  Tnatterleaa  Poetry  of  this 
empty  age,  the  verses  of  such  a  writer  as  Bourne  (who  was  a  Latin 
Prwr)  are  invaluable.  They  ^n  upon  something;  they  ally 
themselves  to  common  life  and  objects;  their  good  nature  is  a 
Catholicon,  sanative  of  coxcombry,  of  heartlessness,  and  of  fas> 
tidiousness.     VaUj  Lepidissimwm  Caput} 


THE  DEATH  OF  MUNDEN 

(1832) 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Athenamm 

DEAR  SIR, — Your  communication  to  me  of  the  death  of 
Munden  made  me  weep.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  of  the  melting 
mood.  But,  in  these  serious  times,  the  loss  of  half  the  world's  fiin 
is  no  trivial  deprivation.  It  was  my  loss  (or  gain  shall  I  call  it  ?) 
in  the  eariy  time  of  my  play-going,  to  have  missed  all  Munden's 
acting.  Ijiere  was  only  he,  and  Lewis  at  CoVent  Garden,  while 
Drury  Lane  was  exuberant  with  Parsons,  Dodd,  &c.,  such  a  comic 
company  as,  I  suppose,  the  stage  never  showed.  Thence,  in  the 
evening  of  my  life,  I  had  Munden  all  to  myself,  more  mellowed, 
richer  perhaps  than  ever.     I  cannot  say  what  his  change  of  faces 

*  Of  this  writer  we  only  know,  that  he  was  an  usher  some  seventy  years  since  at 
Westminster  School ;  and  that  Dr.  Johnson  (who  knew  him)  speaks  of  him 
always  affectionately  as  "poor  Vinny  Bourne." 
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prodbeed  in  me.  It  wasi  not  acting.  He  vas  not  one  of  my  *^fM 
actors/'  It  might  be  [he  wa^j  better.  His  power  was  extniTi^t 
I  saw  him  one  evening  in  three  drunken  characters.  Three  FaK» 
were  played.  One  part  was  DoBcy — I  foiget  the  rst :— but  ibcy 
were  so  dbcriminated,  that  a  stranger  might  have  seen  them  all,  and 
not  have  draiined  that  he  was  seeing  the  same  actor.  I  am  jealous 
for  the  actors  who  pleased  my  youth.  He  was  not  a  Parstxiji  «r  & 
l>odd»  but  he  was  more  wonderfuL  He  seemed  as  if  he  could 
do  anything.  He  was  not  an  aetor,  but  something  better^  if  vou 
plea^.  Shall  I  instance  Old  Foresight^  in  "Love  for  Love,^in 
which  Parsons  was  at  oncse  the  old  man,  the  astrologer,  kc, 
Muuden  dropped  the  old  man,  the  doater — which  makes  tic 
chanieter — but  he  substituted  for  it  a  nioon-stmck  character,  a 
perfect  absti*action  from  this  earth,  that  looked  as  if  he  had  newlv 
come  down  from  the  planets.  Now,  tha^  is  not  wbat  I  CJill  admil. 
It  might  be  better.  He  was  imaginati%'e ;  he  could  impress  upon 
an  audience  an  idea — ^the  low  one  perhaps  of  a  leg  of  mutton  aod 
turnips  ;  but  such  was  tlie  grandeur  and  singleness  of  his  ei* 
presaions,  that  that  single  expression  would  convey  to  all  hii 
auditory  a  notion  of  all  the  pleasures  they  had  all  received  frow 
all  the  legs  of  mutton  and  turnips  they  had  ever  eaten  in  their 
lives.  Now,  this  is  not  acting^  nor  do  I  set  down  Munden  amongst 
my  old  actors.  He  was  only  a  wonderful  man,  exerting  his  ^-ivid 
impressions  through  the  agency  of  the  stage.  In  one  only  thing  did 
I  see  him  act — -that  is,  support  a  character ;  it  wa^  in  a  wretched 
farce,  called  "Johnny  Gilpin,"  for  Dowton's  benefit,  in  which  be 
did  »  cockney ;  the  thing  ran  but  one  night ;  but  when  I  say  that 
Liston's  Luoiii  Log  was  nothing  to  it,  I  say  little;  it  was  tsrans* 
cendant.  And  here,  let  me  say  of  actors — entnmis  actors*— that  of 
Munden^  Liston  was  used  to  speak,  almost  with  the  enthusiasia 
due  to  the  dead,  in  terms  of  such  allowed  superiority  to  every  actaf 
on  the  stage,  and  this  at  a  time  when  Munden  was  gone  by  in  tk 
world's  estimation,  that  it  convinced  mc  that  artists  (in  which 
term  I  include  poets,  painters,  &c.),  are  not  so  en\ious  as  the  world 
think.  I  have  little  time,  and  therefore  enclose  a  criticism  un 
Munden's  Old  Doaey  and  his  general  atiiiig,  by  a  gentlemAii,  who 
attends  less  to  these  things  than  formerly,  but  whose  criticism  f 
think  masterly. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  PRESENTS  OF  GAME,  «rc. 

•*  We  love  to  have  gum  friend  in  the  country  sittmg  thus  at  our  table  by  proxy  ; 
to  apprehend  bis  presence  (though  a  hundred  miles  may  be  between  us)  by  a  turkey, 
whose  goodly  aspect  reflects  to  as  his  '  plump  corpusculum  : '  to  taste  him  in  grouse 
Of  woDdcQck  ;  to  feel  him  gliding  down  in  the  toast  peculiar  to  the  latter  \  to  con- 
corporate  him  tn  a  dice  of  Canterbury  brawn.  This  is  indeed  to  have  him  within 
ouTBelve* ;  to  know  him  intimately ;  such  participation  is  methinks  uniHv£,  as  the 
old  theotogians  phrase  it."— Last  Essays  of  Eli  a. 

ELIA  presents  hk  acknowledgmeiib*  to  hb  *'  Corre»|>ontieiit  un- 
knownj"  for  a  basket  of  prodigiously  fine  gaint*.  H*^  takes 
for  granted  that  so  aniiahJe  a  cLanitter  must  be  a  reader  of  the 
Athenwiim,  Else  he  had  meditated  it  notice  in  The  TiTiies.  Now 
if  this  friend  had  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  for  a  present  suited  to 
the  palate  of  Elia,  he  couid  not  have  hit  upon  a  morsel  so  accept- 
able. The  birds  he  is  barely  thankful  for;  pheasants  are  poor 
fowls  disguised  in  fine  feathers.  But  a  hare  roasted  hard  and 
brown — with  gravy  and  melted  butter! —old  Mr.  Chambcrfe,  the 
sensible  clergyman  in  Warwickshire,  whose  son's  actjuaintance  has 
~  €  many  houi^  l^^PPJ  i'^  ^^^  ^i**^  ^^  Eha,  used  to  allow  a  pound 
Epping  to  every  hare.  Perhaps  that  was  over-doing  it.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  note  of  Philomel,  who,  like  some  fine  poets,  that 
think  no  scorn  to  atlopt  phieiarisnTS  from  a  humble  brother, 
reiterates  every  spring  her  cuckoo  cry  of  '**Jng,  *Jug,  Jug,"  Elia 
pronounces  that  a  hare^  to  be  truly  palated,  must  be  roasted. 
Juggi ng  sophisticjites  her.  Fn  our  way  it  eata  so  "  crips,**  m  Mrs, 
Minikin  says.  Time  was,  when  Elia  was  not  arrived  at  his  taste, 
that  he  preferred  to  all  luxuries  a  roasted  Pig.  But  he  disclaims 
aH  such  green-sickness  appetites  in  future,  though  he  hath  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  many  a  delicacy  in  that  kind  from 
correspondents — good,  out  mistaken  men — in  consequence  of  their 
erroneoas  supposition,  that  he  had  carried  up  into  mature  life  the 
prepossef<u4ions  of  childhood.  From  the  worthy  Vicar  of  Enfield  he 
acknowledges  a  tithe  contribution  of  extraordinary  sapor.  The 
ancients  must  have  loved  hare^.  Else  why  adopt  the  word  leporea 
{obviously  from  lepus)  but  for  some  subtle  analogy  between  the 
delicate  flavour  of  the  latter,  and  the  finer  relishes  of  wit  in  what 
we  most  poorly  traiLslate  pleasantries.  The  fine  madnesses  of  the 
poet  are  the  very  decoction  of  his  diet.  Thence  is  he  hare-brained. 
Harum-scarum  is  a  libellous  unfounded  phrane  of  modem  usage. 

L*Ti8  true  the  hare  is  the  most  circumspect  of  animals,  sleeping  with 
her  eye  open.  Her  ears,  ever  erect,  keep  them  in  that  wholesome 
exercise,  which  conduces   them   to  fonn  the  very  tit-bit  of  the 
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TABIJS-TALK  BY  THE  LATE  ELIA 
(liSSnd  ISS§) 

THE  gfe<tol  pkMtoc  I  ksoVfiitodoagoodActaQii 
Aoa  to  hftvte  it  §mmd  out  1]^  acdcknL 

^fu  lEiiplaMAtit  to  meet  a  beggw.  It  h  psinfol  to  doj  Id^: 
madf  itjoa  n^wra  tunii  it  It  lo  modi  out  of  your  pocket. 

Men  wfuury  for  fortaoe,  and  •otne times  to  please  their  £uicT ;  ^ 
much  oftener  than  u  uupected^  ttiey  consider  what  the  world  ^ 
Naj  of  tt ;  how  such  a  woman  in  their  fiends'  eyes  will  look  at  tbe 
lieod  of  a  tabic.  Hence,  wte  aee  ao  manj  insipid  beauties  ia^ 
wive*  of,  that  could  not  have  struck  the  particular  faucj  of  sjstj 
maa,  that  h/id  miy  fancy  at  all.  Th^e  I  call  fwmiture  wivf»;  ** 
men  \my  ^urniivt^e  pvciurea^  because  they  auit  Um  or  that  nicM 
in  their  dining  parlourM. 

Your  univernall^  cHetUup  beauties  are  the  very  hist  choice  whicti 
ti  innn  of  taste  would  make.  What  pleases  all^  cannot  have  tij^t- 
individnHl  charm,  which  inakcH  thi?*  or  that  countenance  engngiaj^ 
to  you,  and  to  yuu  only  perhaps,  you  know  not  why.     What  gaitte?** 
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the  Mr  Gunnings  titled  husbands,  who,  after  all,  turned  out  very 
sorry  wives  ?     Popular  repute. 

It  is  a  sore  trial  when  a  daughter  shall  marry  a^insther  father's 
approbation.  A  little  hard-heartedness,  and  aversion  to  a  reconcile- 
ment, is  almost  pardonable.  After  all.  Will  Dockwray's  way  is 
perhaps  the  wisest.  His  best-loved  daughter  made  a  most  im- 
prudent match;  in  fact,  eloped  with  the  last  man  in  the  world 
that  her  father  would  have  wished  her  to  marry.  All  the  world 
said  that  he  would  never  speak  to  her  again.  For  months  she 
durst  not  write  to  him,  much  less  come  near  him.  But,  in  a  casual 
rencounter,  he  met  her  in  the  streets  of  Ware ; — Ware,  that  will 
long  remember  the  mild  virtues  of  William  Dockwray,  Esq.  What 
said  the  parent  to  his  disobedient  child,  whose  knees  faltered  under 
her  at  tne  sight  of  him  ?  ^'  Ha !  Sukey,  is  it  you  ? "  with  that 
benevolent  aspect,  with  which  he  paced  the  streets  of  Ware,  vener- 
ated as  an  angel,  *^  come  and  dine  with  us  on  Sunday ; "  then 
turning  away,  and  again  turning  back,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  some- 
thing, he  added,  ^'and  Sukey,  do  you  hear,  bring  your  husband 
with  you.**  This  was  all  the  reproof  she  ever  heard  from  him. 
Need  it  be  added,  that  the  match  turned  out  better  for  Susan  than 
the  world  expected  ? 

^*  We  read  the  Paradise  Lost  as  a  task,"  says  Dr.  Johnson.  Nay, 
rather  as  a  celestial  recreation,  of  which  the  dullard  mind  is  not  at 
all  hours  alike  recipient.  "  Nobody  ever  wished  it  longer ; " — ^nor 
the  moon  rounder,  he  might  have  added.  Why,  'tis  the  perfect- 
ness  and  completeness  of  it,  which  makes  us  imagine  that  not  a 
line  could  be  added  to  it,  or  diminished  from  it,  with  advantage. 
Would  we  have  a  cubit  added  to  the  stature  of  the  Medicean 
Venus?    Do  we  wish  her  taller? 


Lmt.  Who  are  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  not  o'  the  best :    V\\  tell  you  straight 
Are  you  not  Kent  ? 

Ktni.  The  same ; 
Your  servant  Kent.    Where  is  your  servant  Caius  ? 

Ltar.  He*s  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that ; 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too :  he's  dead  and  rotten. 

Ksnt.  No,  my  eood  Lord ;  I  am  the  very  man 

L4ar,  ru  see  that  straight 

KtHt,  That  from  your  first  of  difference  and  decay. 
Have  follow'd  your  sad  steps. 

Lear.  You  are  welcome  hither 

Albany,  He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edgar.  Look  up,  my  Lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost     O,  let  him  pass  I     He  hates  him  much. 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 
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So  ends  *  King  Lear^'  the  tnost  stupendous  of  the  Shaks 
dramas ;  and  Kent,  the  noblest  feature  of  the  conceptions  of 
divine  mind.  This  is  the  magnanimity  of  authoi-ship,  when  a 
writer,  Iiaving  a  topic  presented  to  him,  fruitful  of  beauties  for 
common  minds,  waives  his  privilege,  and  trusts  to  the  judiciotj* 
few  for  understanding  the  reason  of  his  abstinence.  What  a  pudder 
would  a  common  dramatist  have  raised  here  of  a  reconciUatkm 
scene,  a  perfect  recognition,  between  the  assumed  Caius  and  hk 
master  ! — to  the  suffusing  of  many  fair  eyes,  and  the  moistening  of 
cambric  handkerchiefs.  The  old  dying  kin^^  partially  catching  at 
the  truth,  and  immediately  lapsing  into  obbviousness,  wiUi  the 
high-minded  carelessness  oi  the  other  to  have  his  services  appreci- 
ated, m  one  that 

-served  not  for  gain. 


Or  follow'd  out  of  form, 

are  among  the  moat  judicious^  not  to  say  heart- touching,  strol 
Shftkspeare. 

Allied  to  tliis  magnanimity  it  is,  where  the  pith  and  point  &t 
an  argument,  the  amplification  of  which  might  compromise  tlit 
modesty  of  the  speaker,  is  delivered  briefly,  and,  as  it  were, 
paTeiithetictiUy  ;  as  in  those  few  but  pregnant  words,  in  which  the 
man  in  the  old  *  Nut-brown  Maid'  rather  intimates  than  reveal* 
his  unsuspected  high  birth  to  the  woman  ; — 

Now  understand,  to  Westmorland, 

WhUk  is  my  heritag*^ 
1  M.'ill  yoii  brings  and  with  a  ring^ 

By  way  of  marriage, 
1  will  you  Lake,  ^nd  Ln^dy  make. 

Turn  we  to  the  ven^ion  of  it,  ten  times  diluted,  of  dear  Mat 
Prior — in  his  own  way  unequalled,  and  a  poet  now-a*da)"s  ti)o 
much  neglected — '*  In  me,"  quoth  Henry,  addressing  the  astouiideti 
Emma — with  a  flourish  and  an  attitude,  as  *e  may  conceive  :— 

In  me  behold  the  potent  Edgstr's  h«ir, 
lUuHtrious  Earl  t  him  terrible  in  war, 
Let  Loire  confess. 

And  with  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff,  as  Hotspur  would  term 
it,  more,  presents  the  Lady  with  a  full  and  true  enumeration  of  bi* 
Papa*s  rent-roll  in  the  fat  soil  by  Deva. 

But  of  all  parentheses,  (not  to  quit  the  topic  too  suddenly,)  cotb- 
mend  nie  to  that  most  significant  one,  at  the  couimencemejii  of  tli«^ 
old  popular  baUad  of  Fair  Ro^^mund  : — 

When  good  King  Henry  ruled  this  timd, 
The  second  of  ihat  name, 


TABLE-TALK  BY  THE  LATE  ELIA 
tew  mark^ — 

(Besides  ihe  Queen)  he  dearly  loved 
A  &ii  and  comely  dame. 

There  is  great  virtue  in  this  besides. 
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Amidst  the  complaints  of  the  wide  apiead  of  infidelity  among 
9s,  it  is  consolatory  that  a  sect  is  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
UetropoUs^  and  is  daily  on  the  increase,  of  teachers  of  that  healing 
loctriue,  which  Pope  upheld,  and  against  which  Voltaire  directed 

Eis  envenomed  wit.  We  mean  those  practical  preachers  of  optim- 
m^  or  the  he  lief  that  Whatever  is  is  oe»t—the  Cads  of  Omnibuses ; 
iriio,  from  their  little  hack  pulpits-^ — not  once  in  three  or  four  hours, 
ks  those  proclaimers  of  "God  and  his  prophet"  in  Mussulman 
eountries ;  but  every  minute,  at  the  entry  or  exit  of  a  brief 
passenger,  are  heard,  in  an  almost  prophetic  tone,  to  exclaim — 
(Wisdom  crying  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  streets,) — All's  aitiirr. 


Advice  is  not  so  commonly  thrown  away  as  in  imagined.  We 
•eek  it  in  difficulties.  But^  in  common  speech,  we  are  apt  to 
i»nfound  with  it  admonition ;  as  when  a  friend  reminds  one  that 
drink  is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  &c.  We  do  not  care  to  be  told 
pf  that  which  we  know  Wtter  than  the  good  man  that  admonishes. 

M sent  to  his  friend  L- ,  who  is  no  water-drinker,  a  two- 

wuy    tract    ^  Against   the   Use  of  Fermented    Liquorn/     L 

HraQwledgt:;d  the  obligation,  aa  far  sa  to  twopemce.  Penotier^s 
advice  was  the  safest  alter  all : 

**  I  adviaed  him *' 

But  1  must  tell  you*  The  dear,  good-meaning,  no-thinking 
creature,  had  been  dumb-founding  a  coni]iany  of  m  with  a  detaii 
©f  inextricable  difficulties,  in  which  the  circumstances  of  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  were  involved.  No  clue  of  light  offered  itself.  He 
^rew  more  and  more  misty  as  he  proceeded.  We  pitied  his  triend, 
find  thought, 

God  help  the  min  so  wrapt  in  error's  endle««  maze : 

«rhen,  suddenly  brightening  uji  his  ijlacid  countenance,  like  one  that 
had  found  out  a  riddle,  and  looked  to  have  the  solution  admired, 

♦*  At  last,"  said  he,  "  J  advised  him " 

Here  he  paused,  and  here  we  were  again  interminably  thrown 
back.  By  no  posi^ible  guess  could  any  of  us  aim  at  the  drift  of  the 
meaning  he  was  about  to  be  delivered  of*  *'  I  a^lvised  him,"  he  re- 
ted,  '^'to  have  some  advice   upon  the  subject*"      A  general 
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approbfttioa  fbUoired  ;  a&d  it  warn 
all  the  drcttinstaiicei  of  the  eam^ 
«oiiiik1  could  h«?e  been  giircD. 

A  laxity  per^adeft  the  papukr  vat  at  wotda^     Parwn  W- 


Dot  qttite  so  roatinent  as  Dtsnm,  jet  prettilj  disaerabietl]  his  frailtt. 

U  Paraon  W therefoiv  a  hypocrite  f     I  think  noi^    \^hBK 

the  cooceaJinent  c»f  a  vice  u  fes  penildoQs  thmi  tbe  bur-&ced 
pubitcalion  of  it  would  be,  no  additiODal  delinqueocj  is  incorred  m 

the  secrecy.    ParsoD  W is  sunply  an  munoral  cJergj-maa.    But 

if  PanoQ  W were  to  be  for  c?f«r  haimiigtiicig  cm  the  oppcxite 

virtye, — choosing  for  his  perpetuat  test,  in  prelmnce  to  aO  other 
pulpit  topjds  the  remaikable  icsiatanee  i«c0iiled  in  the  dStli  ol 
Eitodus-^ welling,  mcKrecyvcr^  and  diWting  ttpon  it — then  B&non 

W might  be  reftsonablj  suspected  of  hypocrisy.     But  Paxaon 

W rarely  di^erteth  into  such  line  of  azgument,  of  toudtetb  it 

brieSy.  Hb  ordinary  topics  are  feidied  h<s$m  "^obedience  to  tbe 
powers  that  are  " — ■**  subnuatioii  to  the  dril  magistrate  in  ail  amh 
maiids  that  are  not  afaaotutely  unlawful ; "  on  which  he  can  delight 
ta  expatiate  with  equal  ferrotir  and  sincerity.  Again^  to  de»pm  a 
penon  is  properly  to  Ibdk  down  upon  him  with  none,  or  the  (east 
possible  emotion.  Btit  when  Ckao^itiQa,  who  has  lately  lost  her 
loTcr^  with  bosom  heaving,  eyes  ftaahin^  and  her  whole  &ame  in 
agitatioQ,  pniBOiince^  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  that  she  ^  despised 
the  fellov,"  depmd  upon  it  that  he  k  not  quite  so  despicable  tn  her 
eyei  as  she  would  haire  oi  imagiiie. — One  moic  instance: — If  «^ 
mu^t  oaturatne  that  portentotis  phrase^  a  truismy  it  were  well  thd 
we  limited  the  oae  of  it-  BTery  commonplace  or  bite  obsenratioD 
b  not  a  truism.  For  example :  A  good  name  helps  a  man  on  in  tbf 
work!.  This  is  nothing  but  a  simple  truth,  boweirer  hacknerai 
It  has  a  distinct  subject  and  predicate.  But  when  the  thing  pr^ 
dieated  is  ipvoked  in  the  term  of  the  subject,  and  so  nec^ariljf 
inTolred  that  by  no  po«tbfo  CODOeptioil  they  can  be  separated,  then 
it  becomes  a  truism  ;  as  to  aay»  A  good  name  is  a  proof  of  a  tntinV^ 
estimation  in  the  worlds     We  seem  to  be  saying  something  wl 

we  say  nothing.     I  wa*  describing  to  F some  knavish  tricks 

a  mutual  fitend  o(  ours,     **  [f  he  did  so  and  so,'*  was  the  ref 
^^he  c;innot  be  an  honest  man,*      Here  was  a  genuine  tniism* 
truth  upon  truth— infefcnee  and  proposition  idetiticaJ ;  ormtheri 
dictionary  deJinitioo  usurping  the  place  of  an  inference. 


The  Tices  of  some  Oken  ai¥  magnificeni.     Conrtiare  the  amours 
Heitiy  the  Bjriilii  and  Charlm  llie  Second.    The  Stuart  had  mi 
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We  an;  ashamed  at  slight  of  a  mookej — somehow  as  we  are  shy 
if  poor  relations, 

C imagined  a  Caledonian  com  part  nient  in   Hades^   where 

eiie  should  be  fire  without  sulphur.  ' 

Absurd  imau^es  are  sometimes  irresistible.     I  will  meotion  two. 
n  elephant  in  a  ttoach-oHice  gi'avely  coming  to  have  his  trunk 
oked  ; — a  luerniaid  over  a  fish-kettle  cot)king  her  own  tiiil. 
I     It  is  the  praise  of  Shakspearc,  with  refereiife  to  the  play-writeJ's^ 
ms  contemporaries,  that  he  has  so  tew  revolting  characters.     Yet 
pie  him  one  that  is  singularly  mean  and  disagreeable — the  King  in 
amlet.     Neither  has  he  characters  of  insignificance,  unless   the 
hantom  that  staiks  over  the  stage  as  JuliiLs  G&mr,  Ln  the  play  of 
t  name,  may  l>e  accounted  one.     Neither  han  he  envious  char- 
ters, excepting  the  short  part  of  Don  John>  in  Much  Ado  about 
othing.     Neither  has  he  unentertaining  chjiracters^  if  we  except 
krolles,  and  the  little  that  there  is  of  the  Clown,  in  All's  WeLl 
t  Ends  Well. 

It  would  ^ttle  the  dispute,  ag  to  whether  Shakspeare  intended 
Othello  for  a  jealous  character,  to  consider  how  differently  we  are 
nffected  toward?*  him,  and  for  Leon  tea  in  the  W interna  Tale,  I^eon- 
les  is  that  character.     Othello's  fault  was  simply  credulity. 

Ia  it  possible  that  Shakspeare  should  never  ha\^e  read  Homer,  in 
Chapman 'ji  version  at  leaat  ?  If  he  had  read  it,  could  he  mean  to 
travesty  it  in  the  parts  of  those  big  boobies,  Ajax  and  AchiUes  ? 
UlyBses,  Nestor^  and  Agamemnon^  are  true  to  their  parts  in  the 
Iliad  r  they  are  gentlemen  at  least.  Thcrsites*  though  unamusing, 
IB  fairly  deducible  from  it,     Troilus  and  Cressida  are  a  fine  graft 

kipon  it*     But  those  two  big  bulks 

It  is  a  desideratum  in  works  that  treat  de  rs  eulinwHa^  that  we 

mfe  no  rationalrj?  of  saucen,  or  theory  of  mixed  flavours  ;  as  to  show 

why  cabhjige  is  reprehensible  with  roast  beef,  laudable  with  bacon ; 

why  the  haunch  of  mutton  seeks  the  alliance  of  currant  jelly,  the 

khoulder  civilly  declineth  it^  why  loin  of  veal  (a  pretty  problem), 

being  itself  unctuous,  seeketh  the  adventitious  lubricity  of  melted 

butter;  and   why  the  same  part  in  [)ork,  not   more  oleaginous, 

bhorreth   from   it ;   why  the  French  bean  ayni|>athizes   with   the 

esh  of  deer ;  why  salt  fish  points  to  parsnip,  brawn  makes  a  dead 

t  at  mustard  ;  why  cats  prefer  valerian  to  hearts -ease,  old  ladies 

ice  t;ered^though  this  is  rather  travelling  out  of  the  road  of  the 

eteticsj  and  may  be  thought  a  question  more  curious  than  rele- 

ant ; — why  salmon  (a  strong  sapor  per  se,)  fortifieth  its  condition 

th  the  mighty  lobster  sauce,  whose  embi-aces  are  fafail   to  the 

elicater  relish  of  the  turbot ;  why  oysters  in  death  rise  up  against 

oontami nation  of  brown  sugar,  while  they  are  posthumously 
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amorous  of  vinegar  ;  why  the  sour  mango  and  Ihe  sweet  jam  [? yam] 
by  tiirii»  court-,  nutl  are  accepted  bv,  the  compfiable  tnatton  Wh— 
she  not  yet  decidedly  df^claring  for  either.  \Ve  Are  as  yet  but  ir 
the  em  pineal  stage  of  cookery.  We  feed  Ignoraiitty,  and  want  to 
be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  tlie  relish  that  ii  in  us ;  so  that  if  Natuir 
■should  furnish  us  with  a  new  meat,  or  be  prodi^^dly  pleii$ed  to 
restore  the  phienix^  upon  a  tjiven  flavour,  we  might  be  able  to 
pronounce  instantly,  on  philosophical  prindples,  wbat  the  saooe 
to  it  sihould  be — what  the  curious  adjuncts 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  THE  WHIG 
(Dttto  imkmomm} 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  wbam,  to  dktioguisb  horn  the  doctor, 
we  may  call  the  Whi^  wa^  a  very  remarkable  writer,  Bt 
may  be  compai^d  to  hia  ootitemporuy.  Dr.  Fox,  whom  he  lesjemyd 
ill  manv  pomts.  He  ia  anotlier  instance  of  King  William's  dis- 
eriniiiialion,  wbidi  was  so  scipeHor  to  that  of  any  of  his  mimster». 
Mhrnaa  was  one  of  the  ma»t  foniudafale  of  the  advocates  for  the 
EsdonoD  Bill;  mad  he  suiered  by  whipfHQg  and  impriioiiiiMit 
under  Janea  acconltngiv.  Like  AsgilJ,  be  ai|pii€a  with  gnd 
a|l|iai>enl  catkdoar  and  cleanie»  till  he  geta  bi&  opponent  in  thin 
raadi;  ami  tben  cooxss  a  blow  a&  &oixi  a  sledge-hammer.  I  do 
not  know  where  1  coctld  put  my  hand  no  a  book  containing  so 
WIMIi  «tf»t  audi  omatitotioiial  doctnne  as  tMs  thin  folio  of  Jolui' 
«MI%  W<MlEt;  anil  what  party  in  thi^  iruuntry  would  r«bd  so  sevens 
9l  htkat%  tt  H  ni  our  modem  Whiji>  ?  A  doae  leaaotier  and  a  pt^nI 
wiilir  in  ywewJ  »ay  be  known  by  ht$  peiiineiit  use  ol  oonim-tioiiv 
Retail  aiiT  pAgee  of  Johason,  yoo  cannot  alter  ooe  oonjunetiou  with- 
out  ftpoiViiig  tiK  saeae;  ti  »  a  linked  chain  Ihmu^houL  In  m 
mm  ho3kK  Ibr  Ike  nml  mit»  the  aenteoMa  in  a  page  havr  ^ 
iOtertfaat  naihleshave  tnahag:  tkj^ 
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LONDON  FOGS 

(Date  unknoum) 

IN  a  well-mix'd  Metropolitan  Fog  there  is  something  substantial 
and  satisfying — you  can  feel  what  you  breathe,  and  see  it  too. 
It  is  like  breathing  water,  as  we  may  fancy  the  fishes  do.  And 
then  the  taste  of  it,  when  dashed  with  a  nne  season  of  sea-coal- 
smoke,  is  far  from  insipid.  It  is  also  meat  and  drink  at  the  same 
time :  something  between  egg-Hip  and  omelette  aouffiAe^  but  much 
more  digestible  than  either.  Not  that  I  would  recommend  it 
medicinally — especially  to  persons  that  have  queasy  stomachs, 
delicate  nerves,  and  afflicted  with  bile ;  but  for  persons  of  a  good 
robust  habit  of  body,  and  not  dainty  withal  (whicn  such,  by  the  by, 
never  are),  there  is  nothing  better  in  its  way.  And  it  wraps  you 
all  round  like  a  Cloak,  too — a  patent  water-proof  one,  which  no 
rain  ever  penetrated.  No ;  I  maintain  that  a  real  London  Fog  is  a 
thin^  not  to  be  sneezed  at — if  you  can  help  it.  Mem, — As  many 
spurious  imitations  of  the  above  are  abroad,  such  as  Scotch  Mists, 
and  the  like,  which  are  no  less  deleterious  than  disagreeable,  please 
to  ask  for  the  ''true  London  particular,"  as  manufactured  by 
Thames,  Coal  Gas,  Smoke,  Steam  &  Co. — None  others  are  genuine. 

C.  Lamb. 


THE  DEATH  OF  COLERIDGE 
In  the  Album  of  Ma.  Keymeb 

(1834) 

WHEN  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Coleridge,  it  was  without 
grief.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  long  had  been  on  the 
confines  of  the  next  world, — that  he  had  a  hunger  for  eternity. 
I  grieved  then  that  I  could  not  grieve.  But  since,  I  feel  how  great 
a  part  he  was  of  me.  His  great  and  dear  spirit  haunts  me.  I 
cannot  think  a  thought,  I  cannot  make  a  criticism  on  men  or 
books,  without  an  ineffectual  turning  and  reference  to  him.  He 
was  the  proof  and  touchstone  of  all  my  cogitations.  He  was  a 
Grecian  (or  in  the  first  form)  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  I  was 
deputy  Grecian ;  and  the  same  subordination  and  deference  to  him 
I  have  preserved  through  a  life-long  acquaintance.  Great  in  his 
writings,  he  was  greatest  in  his  conversation.  In  him  was  dis- 
provea  that  old  maxim,  that  we  should  allow  every  one  his  share  of 
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taJk.  He  would  talk  from  triom  to  dewy  eve,  nor  cease  till  far 
nightj  jet  who  ever  would  interrupt  him, — ^who  would  ol 
that  continiicms  flow  of  converse,  fetched  froui  Helicon  or  Zionf 
He  had  the  Uct  of  making  the  unintelligible  seem  plain.  Maui 
wlio  reftd  the  abstruser  parts  of  his  **  Friend  "  would  cooiplftin  tbi 
hi  a  workB  did  not  answer  to  his  si^poken  wisdom.  Thev  were 
identicaL  But  he  had  a  tone  in  oral  delivery*  whicJi  seemed  io 
convey  f5ense  to  those  who  were  otherwise  imperfect  retipienti. 
He  waa  my  fifty  years  old  friend  without  a  dissension.  Never  »» 
I  his  likeness,  nor  probably  the  world  can  see  again.  I  seem  b 
love  the  house  he  die<l  at  more  passionately  than  when  he  lived. 
T  love  the  faithful  Gilmans  more  than  while  they  exercised  their 
vi lines  towards  him  living.  What  was  his  mansion  is  consecrated 
to  me  a  chapel  . 

Cus.  Lamb. 

Edmonton,  Novembtr  21,  1834. 
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CLTPID'S  EEVENGE 

{Date  unknown) 

LEONTIUS,  Duke  of  Lycia,  who  in  times  past  had  home 
character  of  a  wise  and  just  governor,  and  was  endeared 
all  ranks  of  his  subjects,  in  his  latter  days  fell  into  a  sort  of 
dotage,  which  manifested  itself  in  an  ejttravagant  fbndnef^  for  hii 
dau^ter  Hidaspes,  This  young  maiden,  with  the  Prince  Lea* 
cippus,  her  hrotlier,  were  the  only  remembrances  left  to  him  of « 
deceased  antl  beloved  cxjnsort  For  her  nothing  was  thought  too 
precious.  Existence  was  of  no  value  to  him  but  as  it  aflbniett 
opportunities  of  gmti tying  her  wishes.  To  be  instruinentnl  m 
relieving  her  from  the  least  little  pain,  or  grief,  he  would  b*«^ 
lavished  his  treasures  to  the  giving  away  01  tile  one  half  of* 
dukedom. 

All  this  deference  on  the  part  of  the  parent  had  yet  no 
upon  the  mind  of  the  daughter  to  move  her  at  any  time  to  solk 
any  unbecoming  suit,  or  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  her  thoii| 
The  humility  and  dutifulness  of  her  carriage  seemed  to  keep 
with  his  apparent  willingness  to  release  her  from  the  obligations  nf 
either.     Sne  might  have  satisfied  her  wildest  humors  and  canricc^ 
but  in  truth  no  such   troublesome  guests   found  harbor  m 
bcmom  of  the  quiet  and  unaspiring  maiden. 

Thu.s  far  the  prudence  of  the  Princess  served  to  counteffact 

<*ltects  which  this  ungovernable  partiality  in  a  parent  was 

ed  to  produce  in  a  less  virtuous  nature  than  Htdaspes's; 
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this  foible  of  the  duke's,  so  long  as  no  evil  resulted  from  it,  was 
passed  over  by  the  courtiers  as  a  piece  of  harmless  frenzy. 

But  upon  a  solemn  day — a  sad  one,  as  it  proved  for  Lycia — 
when  the  returning  anniversary  of  the  Princess's  birth  was  kept 
with  extraordinary  rejoicings,  the  infatuated  father  set  no  bounds 
to  his  folly,  but  would  have  his  subjects  to  do  homage  to  her  for 
that  day,  as  to  their  natural  sovereign  ;  as  if  he,  indeed,  had  been 
dead,  and  she,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  male  succession,  was  become 
the  rightful  ruler  of  Lycia.  He  saluted  her  by  the  style  of  Duchess ; 
and  with  a  terrible  oath,  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles,  he  confirmed 
to  her  the  grant  of  all  things  whatsoever  that  she  should  demand 
on  that  day,  and  for  the  six  next  following ;  and  if  she  should  ask 
any  thing  the  execution  of  which  must  be  deferred  until  after  his 
death,  he  pronounced  a  dreadful  curse  upon  his  son  and  successor,  if 
he  failed  to  see  to  the  performance  of  it. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Princess  stepped  forth  with  a  modest  bold- 
ness, and,  as  if  assured  of  no  denial,  spake  as  follows : 

But  before  we  acquaint  you  with  the  purport  of  her  speech,  we 
must  premise,  that  in  the  land  of  Lycia,  which  was  at  that  time 
pagan,  above  all  their  other  gods  the  inhabitants  did  in  an  especial 
manner  adore  the  deity  who  was  supposed  to  have  influence  in  the 
disposing  of  people's  anections  in  love.  Him,  by  the  name  of  God 
Cupid,  uiey  feigned  to  be  a  beautiful  hoy^  and  winged^  as  indeed, 
between  young  persons  these  frantic  passions  are  usually  least 
under  constraint;  while  the  wings  mignt  signify  the  haste  with 
which  these  ill-judged  attachments  are  commonly  dissolved,  and  do 
indeed  go  away  as  lightly  as  they  come,  flying  away  in  an  instant 
to  light  upon  some  newer  fancy.  They  painted  him  blindfolded^ 
because  these  silly  affections  of  lovers  make  them  blind  to  the 
defects  of  the  beloved  object,  which  every  one  is  quick-sighted 
enough  to  discover  but  themselves ;  or  because  love  is  for  the  most 
part  led  blindly,  rather  than  directed  by  the  open  eye  of  the 
judgment,  in  the  hasty  choice  of  a  mate.  Yet,  with  that  in- 
consistency of  attribute  with  which  the  heathen  people  commonly 
over-complimented  their  deities,  this  blind  love,  this  Cupid,  they 
figured  with  a  bow  and  arrows;  and,  being  sightless,  they  yet 
feigned  him  to  be  a  notable  archer  and  an  unerring  marksman.  No 
heart  was  supposed  to  be  proof  against  the  point  of  his  inevitable 
dart.  By  sucn  incredible  fictions  did  these  poor  pagans  make  a 
shift  to  excuse  their  vanities,  and  to  give  a  sanction  to  their 
irregular  affections,  under  the  notion  that  love  was  irresistible; 
whereas,  in  a  well-regulated  mind,  these  amorous  conceits  either 
find  no  place  at  all,  or,  having  gained  a  footing,  are  easily  stifled 
in  the  beginning  by  a  wise  and  manly  resolution. 

This  frenzy  in  the  people  had  long  been  a  source  of  disquiet  to 
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the  di«cri«t  Pfiooeai^  and  maiij  «ere  the  etm§amiem  aKe  had  beid 
witk  the  nrtuoiai  P^rinoe,  her  brolher,  «&  to  the  best  mode  of  taking 
off  the  miiida  of  the  Lvciaoa  friMo  thk  Tmin  soperstitioEL  Ai 
oeoHlon,  fumisbed  by  the  blind  grajil  of  the  old  Duke*  their  Ikthi^ 
■uuucd  nc»w  to  present  itself. 

The  court  iera,  theo,  being  aaacmbled  to  hear  the  demand  vlu'd} 
the  Fnii£se^*4  vbould  niakef  bc^mn  to  conjectuie,  each  one  aocorditii 
to  the  bent  of  bU  own  diapositton,  what  the  tbiog  wouJd  be  tiut 
ahe  ihould  aak  for.  One  laid,  **  Now  surely  she  wiU  ask  to  have  the 
diapoMl  of  the  revenues  of  some  wealthy  provinoe,  to  Uy  them  (Hit 
^^^m  waa  the  majiner  of  Eastern  princess^ — in  costly  dfe«aes  and 
jeweb  becoiriing  a  lady  of  so  preat  expectancies.'*  Another  thought 
th&t  she  would  §eek  an  extension  of  power,  aa  womevi  natni^Uy  tow 
rule  and  dominion.  But  the  mo»t  part  were  in  hope  that  she  wa$ 
about  to  beg  the  hand  of  some  neighbor  prinoe  iu  marriage,  wlw, 
by  the  wealth  and  contiguity  of  his  dominions,  mi^bt  add  stren^ 
and  safety  to  the  realm  of  Lycia.  But  in  none  of  these  things  wii 
the  eatpet'tation  of  these  crafty  and  worldly-minded  courtiers  grati* 
fied.  ror  Hidaspes,  (irst  toaking  lowly  olK-isaoce  to  her  fatherland 
thanking  him  on  bended  kneels  for  so  great  grace  conferred  upon 
her— according  to  a  plan  preconcerted  with  Leucippus^ — made  suit 
aa  follows  : 

**  Your  loving  care  of  me,  O  princely  father,  by  which  in  my 
tenderest  age  you  made  up  to  me  for  the  loss  of  a  motlier  at  those 
yeani  when  I  was  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  the  misfortune,  atkd 
your  bounties  to  me  ever  since,  have  left  nie  nothing  to  ask  for 
myself,  as  wanting  and  desiring  nothing.  But  for  the  peopk 
whom  you  goveni  I  beg  and  desire  a  boon.  It  k  known  to  afl 
nations  that  the  men  of  Lycia  arc  noted  for  a  vain  and  fruitlw 
superstition — tlie  more  hateful  as  it  beans  a  show  of  tri-ie  religion, 
but  jt»  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  self- pleasing  and  bold  wantoii- 
n^s.  Many  '^ges  liefore  this,  when  every  man  had  taken  to  him- 
self a  trade,  a^  hating  idleness  far  worse  than  death,  some  one  tlut 
gave  himself  to  sloth  and  wine,  finding  himself  by  hia  neighboyn 
rebuked  for  his  unprofitable  life,  framed  to  himself  a  God  whom 
he  pretended  to  oljey  in  his  dishonesty  ;  and,  for  a  name,  he  aiJlefl 
him  Cupid.  Thii*  God  of  mei-ely  man's  creating^ — as  the  natuieof 
man  is  ever  credulous  of  any  vice  which  takes  part  with  hi^  6h^ 
solute  conditions — cjuickly  found  followers  enough.  They  raul  * 
in  every  age,  especially  among  your  Lycians^  who  to  tJiisday  i^  - 
adorers  of  this  drowsy  Deity,  who  certainly  was  fimt  inventetl  m 
drink,  as  sloth  and  luxury  are  commoiUy  the  first  movei*s  in  thffe 
idle  love- pass  ions.  This  winged  Boy — ^for  so  they  fancy  him— ii«* 
his  sacrifices,  his  loose  Images  set  up  in  the  land  through  all  tbt 
villages — nay,  your  own  aaered  palace  is  not  exempt  from  tbem^to 
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him,  bade  him  not  to  be  aihained,  for  "  in  her  eyes  he  was  worth 
a  kingdom/* 

And  now,  too  late,  did  the  fond  father  repent  him  of  his  dota^. 
Bat  when  by  no  importunity  he  could  prevail  upon  her  to  desist 
from  her  suit,  for  his  oath's  sake  he  must  needs  consent  to  the 
marriage.  But  the  oereniany  was  no  sooner,  to  the  derision  of  all 
present,  performed,  than,  with  the  just  feelings  of  an  outraged 
parent,  he  commanded  the  head  of  the  presumptuous  bridegroom 
to  be  stricken  off,  and  t-onnnitted  the  distracted  princess  close 
prisoner  to  herchamlMT,  where,  after  many  deadly  swoon ings,  with 
intermingled  outcries  upon  the  cruelty  oi  her  father j  she,  in  no  long 
time  after,  died,  making  ineffectual  appeals,  to  the  last,  to  the 
meit^y  of  the  offended  Power^the  Power  that  had  laid  its  heavy 
k&nd  upon  her^  to  the  bereavement  of  her  good  judgment  fii'st,  and, 
finally,  to  the  extinction  of  a  lite  that  might  have  proved  a  blessing 
to  Lycia. 

Leontius  hatl  scarcely  time  to  be  sensible  of  her  danger  before  a 
frfsh  cause  for  mourning  overtook  him.     His  son  Leudppus,  who 
bad  hitherto  been  a  pattern  of  strict  life  and  modesty,  was  stricken 
with  a  second  arrow  from  the  Deity,  offended  for  his  overturned 
ftltar^  in  which  the  Prince  had  been  a  chief  instrumetit.     The  God 
caused  his  heart  to  fall  away,  and  bin  cnized  fancy  to  be  smitten 
irith   the    excelling  beauty  of  a  wicked  widow,  by  name  fiacha. 
This  woman,  in  the  first  days  of  her  mouniing  for  her  husband,  by 
her  disserabJing  tears  and  affected  coyness  had  drawn  Leucippus  so 
cunningly  into  her  snares,  that,  before  she  would  grant  him  a  return 
of  love,  she  extorted  from  the  easy* hearted  prince  a  contract  of 
taarriage,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  event  of  his  father's  death,     '^fhis 
guilty  mtercourse,  which  they  covered  with  the  name  of  marriage, 
was  not  carried   with   such  secrecy   but  that  a  rumor  of  it  ran 
about  the  palace ;  and  by  some  officious  courtier  was  brought  to 
the  ears  of  the  old  Duke,  who,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth,  came 
bistily  to  the  house  of  Bacha,  where  he  found  his  son  courting. 
Taking  the  Prince  to  task  roundly,  he  sternly  asked   who  that 
cmature    was    that   had    bt- witched  him  out  of   hi^   honor   thus. 
Then  Bacha,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  Duke's  penson,  haughtily 
demanded  of  Leucippus  what  saucy  old  man  that  was,  that  with- 
out leave  had  burst  into  the  house  of  an  afflicted  widow  to  hinder 
b#r  paying  her  tears  (as  she  pretended)  to  the  dead.     Then  the 
Duke  deciaring  himself,  and  threatening  her  for  having  corrupted 
bis  son,  giiiing  her  the  reproachful  terms  of  witch  and  sorceress, 
Lf Dcippus  mildly  answered  that  he  **  did  her  wrong."     The  bad 
Voman^  imagining  that  the  Prince  for  very  fear  would  not  betray 
tiidr  secret,  now  conceived  a  project  of  monstrous    wickedness, 
V&icfa  was  no  less  than  to  insnare  the  father  with  the  same  arts 
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which  had  subdued  the  son ;  that  she  might  no  longer  be  a  con- 
cealed wife,  nor  a  Princess  only  under  cover,  but  by  a  union  with 
the  old  man  become  at  once  the  true  and  acknowledged  Duchess 
of  Lycia.  In  a  posture  of  humility  she  confessed  her  ignorance 
of  the  Duke's  quality,  but,  now  she  knew  it,  she  besought  his 
pardon  for  her  wild  speeches,  which  proceeded,  she  said,  from  a 
distempered  head,  which  the  loss  of  her  dear  husband  had  afPected. 
He  might  command  her  life,  she  told  him,  which  was  now  of  small 
▼alue  to  her.  The  tears  which  had  accompanied  her  words,  and 
her  mourning  weeds  (which,  for  a  blind  to  tne  world,  she  had  not 
yet  cast  off)  heightening  her  beauty,  gave  a  credence  to  her  pro- 
testations of  her  innocence.  But  the  duke  continuing  to  assail  her 
with  reproaches,  with  a  matchless  confidence,  assuming  the  air  of 
injured  virtue,  in  a  somewhat  lofty  tone  she  replied,  Qiat,  though 
he  were  her  sovereign,  to  whom  in  any  lawful  cause  she  was  bound 
to  submit,  yet,  if  he  sought  to  take  away  her  honor,  she  stood  up 
to  defy  him.  That^  she  said,  was  a  jewel  dearer  than  any  he  could 
give  her,  which  so  long  as  she  should  keep  she  should  esteem  her- 
self richer  than  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  that  were  without  it. 
If  the  Prince,  his  son,  knew  any  thing  to  her  dishonor,  let  him  tell 
it.  And  here  she  challenged  Leucippus  before  his  father  to  speak 
the  worst  of  her.  If  he  would,  however,  sacrifice  a  woman's  char- 
acter to  please  an  unjust  humor  of  the  Duke's,  she  saw  no  remedy, 
she  said,  now  he  was  dead  (meaning  her  late  husband)  that  wiUi 
his  life  would  have  defended  her  reputation. 

Thus  appealed  to,  Leucippus,  who  had  stood  a  while  astonished 
at  her  confident  falsehoods,  though  ignorant  of  the  full  drift  of 
them,  considering  that  not  the  reputation  only,  but  probably  the 
life  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  so  loved,  and  who  had  made  such 
sacrifices  to  him  of  love  and  beauty,  depended  upon  his  absolute 
concealment  of  their  contract,  framed  his  mouth  to  a  compassionate 
untruth,  and  with  solemn  asseverations  confirmed  to  his  father  her 
assurances  of  her  innocence.  He  denied  not  that  with  rich  gifb 
he  had  assailed  her  virtue,  but  had  found  her  relentless  to  his 
solicitations;  that  gold  nor  greatness  had  any  power  over  her. 
Nay,  so  far  he  went  on  to  give  force  to  the  protestations  of  this 
artful  woman,  that  he  confessed  to  having  offered  marriage  to  her, 
which  she,  who  scorned  to  listen  to  any  second  wedlock,  had  rejected. 

All  this  while  Leucippus  secretly  prayed  to  Heaven  to  forgive 
him  while  he  uttered  these  bold  untruths,  since  it  was  for  the  pre- 
vention of  a  greater  mischief  only,  and  had  no  malice  in  it. 

But,  warned  by  the  sad  sequel  which  ensued,  be  thou  careful, 
young  reader,  how  in  any  case  you  tell  a  lie.  Lie  not,  if  any  man 
but  ask  you,  "  How  you  do  ?  "  or  "  What  o'clock  it  is  ?  **  Be  sure  you 
make  no  false  excuse  to  screen  a  friend  that  is  most  dear  to  you. 
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Never  let  the  most  well-intended  falsehood  escape  your  lips.  For 
Heaven,  which  is  entirely  Truth,  will  make  the  seed  which  you 
have  sown  of  Untruth  to  yield  miseries  a  thousand-fold  upon  yours, 
as  it  did  upon  the  head  of  the  ill-fated  and  mistaken  Leucippus. 

Leontius,  finding  the  assurances  of  Bacha  so  confidently  seconded 
by  his  son,  could  no  longer  withhold  his  belief,  and,  only  forbidding 
their  meeting  for  the  Kiture,  took  a  courteous  leave  of  the  lady, 
presentii^  her  at  the  same  time  with  a  valuable  ring,  in  recompense, 
as  he  said,  of  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  her  in  his  false  sur- 
mises of  her  guiltiness.  In  truth,  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  lady, 
with  her  appearing  modesty,  had  made  no  less  impression  upon  the 
heart  of  the  fond  old  Duke  than  they  had  awakened  in  the  bosom  of 
his  more  pardonable  son.  His  first  design  was  to  make  her  his  mis- 
tress ;  to  the  better  accomplishing  of  which  Leucippus  was  dismissed 
from  the  court,  under  the  pretext  of  some  honorable  employment 
abroad.  In  his  absence,  Leontius  spared  no  offers  to  induce  her  to 
comply  with  his  purpose.  Continually  he  solicited  her  with  rich 
offers,  with  messages,  and  by  personal  visits.  It  was  a  ridiculous 
sight,  if  it  were  not  rather  a  sad  one,  to  behold  this  second  and 
worse  dotage,  which  by  Cupid's  wrath  had  fallen  upon  this  fantastical 
old  new  lover.  All  his  occupation  now  was  in  dressing  and  pranking 
himself  up  in  youthful  attire  to  please  the  eyes  of  his  new  mistress. 
His  mornings  were  employed  in  the  devising  of  trim  fashions,  in 
the  company  of  tailors,  embroiderers,  and  feather-dressers.  So  in- 
fatuated was  he  with  these  vanities,  that  when  a  servant  came  and 
told  him  that  his  daughter  was  dead — even  she,  whom  he  had  but 
lately  so  highly  prized — the  words  seemed  spoken  to  a  deaf  person. 
He  either  could  not  or  would  not  understand  them ;  but,  like  one 
senseless,  fell  to  babbling  about  the  shape  of  a  new  hose  and  doublet. 
His  crutch,  the  faithful  prop  of  long  aged  years,  was  discarded ;  and 
he  resumed  the  youthful  fashion  of  a  sword  by  his  side,  when  his  years 
wanted  strength  to  have  drawn  it.  In  this  condition  of  folly  it  was 
no  difficult  task  for  the  widow,  by  affected  pretenses  of  honour  and 
arts  of  amorous  denial,  to  draw  in  this  doting  Duke  to  that  which 
she  had  all  along  aimed  at,  the  offer  of  his  crown  in  marriage. 
She  was  now  Duchess  of  Lycia !  In  her  new  elevation  the  mask  was 
quickly  thrown  aside,  and  the  impious  Bacha  appeared  in  her  true 
qualities.  She  had  never  loved  the  Duke  her  nusband,  but  had 
used  him  as  the  instrument  of  her  greatness.  Taking  advantage  of 
his  amorous  folly,  which  seemed  to  gain  growth  the  nearer  he 
approached  to  his  grave,  she  took  upon  ner  the  whole  rule  of  Lycia ; 
placing  and  displacing  at  her  will  all  the  great  officers  of  state ; 
and  filling  the  court  with  creatures  of  her  own,  the  agents  of  her 
guilty  pleasures,  she  removed  from  the  Duke's  person  the  oldest  and 
trustiest  of  his  dependents. 
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LetteippujB,  who  at  this  juncture  was  returned  from  his  fore 
niissioTi,  was  met  at  once  with  the  news  of  his  sister's  daith  find 
strange  wedlock  of  the  old  Duke.  To  the  inemon*  of  Uidaspei  hi 
gave  s*>uie  tears.  But  these  were  swiftly  swallow ea  up  in  hisbanw 
and  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  Bacha,  In  liis  fir&t  furv  he 
r^oJved  upon  a  full  disclosure  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
and  his  wicked  step- mother.  Again  he  thought^  by  killing  Baci 
to  rid  the  world  of  a  nionj&ter.  But  tenderness  for  his  father 
called  him  to  milder  coun-sek.  The  fatal  secret,  neverthele^ 
upon  him  like  lead,  while  he  was  determined  to  con^de  it  to 
other.  It  took  liis  sleep  away  and  his  desire  of  food  ;  and  if  i 
thought  of  mirth  at  any  time  crossed  him  the  dreadful  truth  would 
recur  to  check  it,  as  if  a  messenger  should  have  come  to  whisper  to 
him  of  some  friend's  death  I  VVith  difficulty  he  was  brought  to 
wish  their  Highnejssee  faint  joy  of  their  marriage ;  and,  at  the  first 
sight  of  Bach  a,  a  friend  was  fain  to  hold  his  wrist  bard  to  prevent 
him  from  fainting.  In  an  interview  which  after,  at  her  requesti 
he  had  with  her  alone,  the  bad  woman  shamed  not  to  take  Up  tiit 
subject  lightly  ;  to  treat  as  a  tKfle  the  marriage  vow  that  had 
pissed  between  them  ;  and  seeing  him  sad  and  silent,  to  threaten 
hitn  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke,  his  father,  if  by  words  or 
looks  he  gave  any  !siUs>picIon  to  the  world  of  their  dangerous  secret. 
*'  What  had  hapf>eiied,"  she  said,  *'  wa&  by  no  fault  of  hers.  Peoole 
would  have  thought  her  mad  if  she  hacl  refused  the  Duke*s  oiter. 
She  had  used  no  arts  to  entrap  his  father.  It  was  Leucippus's  own 
resolute  dental  of  any  such  thing  as  a  contract  having  passed 
between  them  which  had  led  to  the  proposal," 

Tlie  Prince,  unable  to  extenuate  his  share  of  blame  in  tlw 
calamity,  humbly  besought  her,  that  **  since  by  his  own  great 
feult  things  had  been  brought  to  their  present  pass^  she  would 
only  live  honest  for  the  future ;  and  not  abuse  the  credulous  age  of 
the  old  Duke^  as  he  well  knew  she  batl  the  power  to  do.  For  him- 
yelf,  Heeing  that  life  was  no  longer  desirable  to  him,  if  his  deith 
was  judged  by  her  to  be  indispensable  to  her  security,  she  wii 
welcome  to  lay  what  trains  she  pleased  to  compass  it,  so  long  m 
she  would  only  suffer  his  father  to  go  to  his  grave  in  peace,  since 
he  had  never  wronged  her.'^ 

This  temperate  appeal  was  lost  upon  the  heart  of  Bacba,  who 
from  that  moment  was  secretly  bent  upon  effecting  the  de^ti-uction 
of  Leucippus.  Her  project  was>  by  feeding  the  ears  of  the  Duke 
with  exaggerated  praises  of  his  son,  to  awaken  a  jealousy  in  tie 
old  man  that  she  secretly  preferred  Leucippus.  Next,  by  wilfully 
insinuating  the  great  popularity  of  the  Pnnce  (which  was  no  toor^ 
indeed  than  the  truth)  among  the  Lycians,  to  instill  subtle  feaf* 
into  the  Duke  that  his  son  had  laid  plots  for  circumventing  hi*  li^e 
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and  throne.  By  these  arts  she  was  working  upon  the  weak  mind 
of  the  Duke  almost  to  distraction,  when,  at  a  meeting  concocted 
by  herself  between  the  Prince  and  his  father,  the  latter  taking 
Leucippus  soundly  to  task  for  these  allesed  treasons,  the  Prince 
replied  only  by  humbly  drawing  his  swor^  with  the  intention  of 
laying  it  at  his  father's  feet,  and  begging  him,  since  he  suspected 
him,  to  sheathe  it  in  his  own  bosom,  for  of  his  life  he  haa  been 
long  weary.  Bacha  entered  at  the  crisis,  and  ere  Leucippus  could 
finish  his  submission,  with  loud  outcries  alarmed  the  courtiers,  who, 
rushing  into  the  presence,  found  the  Prince,  with  sword  in  hand 
indeed,  but  with  far  other  intentions  than  this  bad  woman  imputed 
to  him,  plainly  accusing  him  of  having  drawn  it  upon  hb  father ! 
Leucippus  was  quickly  disarmed;  and  the  old  Duke,  trembling 
between  fear  and  age,  committed  him  to  close  prison,  from  which, 
by  Bacha's  aims,  he  never  should  have  come  out  alive  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  common  people,  who,  loving  their  Prince,  and 
equally  detesting  Bacha,  in  a  simultaneous  mutiny  arose  and  re* 
scued  him  from  the  hands  of  the  officers. 

The  court  was  now  no  longer  a  place  of  living  for  Leucippus, 
and,  hastily  thankine  his  countrymen  for  his  deliverance,  which  in 
his  heart  he  rather  deprecated  than  welcomed,  as  one  that  wished 
for  death,  he  took  leave  of  all  court  hopes,  and,  abandoning  the 
palace,  betook  himself  to  a  life  of  penitence  in  solitudes. 

Not  so  secretly  did  he  select  his  place  of  penance,  in  a  cave 
among  lonely  woods  and  fastnesses,  but  that  his  retreat  was  traced 
by  Bacha ;  who,  baffled  in  her  purpose,  raging  like  some  she-wolf, 
dispatched  an  emissary  of  her  own  to  destroy  him  privately. 

There  was  residing  at  the  court  of  Lycia  at  this  time  a  young 
maiden,  the  daughter  of  Bacha  by  her  first  husband,  who  had 
hitherto  been  brought  up  in  the  obscurity  of  a  poor  country  abode 
with  an  uncle,  but  whom  Bacha  now  publicly  owned,  and  had 
prevailed  upon  the  easy  Duke  to  adopt  as  successor  to  the  throne 
m  wrong  of  the  true  heir,  his  suspected  son  Leucippus. 

This  young  creature,  Urania  by  name,  was  as  artless  and  harm- 
less as  her  mother  was  crafty  and  wicked.  To  the  unnatural 
Bacha  she  had  been  an  object  of  neglect  and  aversion ;  and  for  the 
project  of  supplanting  Leucippus  only  had  she  fetched  her  out  of 
retirement,  llie  bringing-up  of  Urania  had  been  among  country 
hinds  and  lasses ;  to  tend  her  flocks  or  superintend  her  neat  dairy 
had  been  the  extent  of  her  breeding.  From  her  calling  she  bad 
contracted  a  pretty  rusticity  of  dialect,  which,  among  the  fine  folks 
of  the  court,  passed  for  simplicity  and  folly.  She  was  the  un- 
fittest  instrument  for  an  ambitious  design  that  could  be  chosen, 
for  her  manners  in  a  palace  had  a  tinge  still  of  her  old  occupation, 
and  to  her  mind  the  lowly  shepherdess's  life  was  best. 
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Simplicity  is  oft  a  match  for  prudence  ^  and  U  rant  a  was  not  m 
Biniple  but  she  underntoad  that  she  had  been  sent  for  to  cotErt  ontj 
in  the  Prince's  wrong,  and  in  her  heart  she  was  determined  to  dffett 
any  designs  that  might  be  contri^^ing  against  her  brother-iii-iaw. 
The  melancholy  bearing  of  Leucippus  had  touched  her  with  pity. 
This  wrought  in  her  a  kind  of  love,  which,  for  its  object,  had  no 
further  end  than  the  well-being  of  the  beloved.  She  looked  for 
no  return  of  it,  nor  did  the  possibility  of  such  a  blessing  in  tk 
remotest  way  occur  to  her — -so  vast  a  distance  she  had  imaged 
between  her  lowly  bringing  up  and  the  courtly  breeding  and  graces 
of  Leucippus,  hers  was  no  raging  Hame,  such  as  had  burned 
destructive  in  the  bosom  of  poor  Hida^pes.  Either  the  vindictiif€ 
God  in  mercy  had  spared  this  young  maiden,  or  the  wrath  of  the 
confounding  Gwpid  was  restrained  by  a  Higher  Power  from  dis- 
charging the  most  malignant  of  his  arrows  against  the  peace  of 
so  much  innocence.  Of  the  extent  of  her  mother's  malice  she  wi* 
too  guileless  to  have  entertained  conjecture;  but  from  hints  md 
whispers,  and,  above  all,  from  that  tender  watchfulness  with  wbidi 
a  true  affection j  like  Urania's,  tends  the  safety  of  its  object — feBiing 
even  where  no  cause  for  fcar  subsists — she  gathered  that  sonic 
danger  was  impending  over  the  Prince,  and  with  simple  heroism 
resolved  to  countermine  the  treason. 

It  chanced  upon  a  day  that  Leucippus  had  been  indulging  hii 
sad  meditations,  in  forests  far  from  hunmn  converse,  when  he  wns 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  human  being,  so  unusual  in  that 
solitude.  There  stood  before  him  a  seeming  i/oitfA,  of  delicate 
appearance,  clad  in  coarse  and  peasantly  attire.  "  He  was  come,"  he 
said,  "  to  seek  out  the  IMnce,  and  to  be  his  poor  boy  and  ser^'emt, 
if  he  would  let  him."  "  Alas  !  poor  youth,"  replied  l^eucippuR,  **  wb? 
do  you  follow  mcj  who  am  as  poor  as  you  are  ?  "  **  In  good  faitli, 
waa  bis  pretty  answer,  "  I  shall  be  well  and  rich  enough  if  W 
will  but  love  me/'  And  saying  so,  he  wept.  The  IVinoe^  adminni 
this  strange  attachment  in  a  boy,  was  nioved  with  compa«iioD; 
and  Si'eing  him  exhausted,  as  if  with  long  travel  and  hungert  in- 
vited hiui  into  his  poor  habitation,  setting  such  refreshments  before 
him  as  that  barren  spot  afforded.  But  by  no  entreaties  coidd  h* 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any  sustenance ;  and  all  that  day,  and 
for  the  two  following,  he  seemed  supported  only  by  some  gentlt 
flame  of  love  that  was  within  him.  He  fed  only  upon  the  sweel 
looks  and  courteous  entertainment  which  he  received  from  Leu- 
cippus, Seemingly  he  wished  to  die  under  the  loving  eyes  of  bis 
master  "I  can  not  eat/*  he  prettilv  said,  "In it  I  shall  cat  to- 
morrow" "You  will  l>e  dead  by  that  time,"  tsaid  Leucippus.  *'I 
shall  be  well  then,'*  i^aid  he,  **  since  you  wiU  not  love  me,"  1^1*?^ 
the   prince  asked   him   why  he  sighed  so:     "To  think,'*  was  hi* 
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intiocent  reply,  *^  that  such  a  fine  man  as  you  should  die,  and  no 
gay  lady  love  him."  *^But  you  will  love  me,"  said  Leucippus. 
**  Yes,  sure,"  said  he,  "till  I  die;  and  when  I  am  in  heaven  I 
shaU  wish  for  you." — "  This  is  a  love,"  thought  the  other,  "  that 
I  never  yet  heard  tell  of:  but  come,  thou  art  sleepy,  child ;  go  in, 
and  I  will  sit  with  thee."  Then,  from  some  words  which  the  poor 
youth  dropped,  Leucippus,  suspecting  that  his  wits  were  beginning 
to  ramble,  said,  "What  portends  this?" — **I  am  not  sleepy," 
said  the  youth,  '*  but  you  are  sad.  I  would  that  I  could  do  any 
thing  to  make  you  merry.  Shall  I  sing  ?  "  But  soon,  as  if  recover- 
ing strength,  •*  There  is  one  approaching,"  he  wildly  cried  out. 
"Master,  look  to  yourself—" 

His  words  were  true ;  for  now  entered,  with  provided  weapon,  the 
wicked  emissary  of  Bacha  that  we  told  of;  and,  directing  a  mortal 
thrust  at  the  Prince,  the  supposed  boy,  with  a  last  effort,  interpos- 
ing his  weak  body,  received  it  in  his  bosom,  thanking  the  Heavens 
in  death  that  he  had  saved  "  so  eood  a  master." 

Leucippus,  having  slain  the  villain,  was  at  leisure  to  discover,  in 
the  features  of  his  poor  servant,  the  countenance  of  his  devoted 
sister-in-law !  Through  solitary  and  dangerous  ways  she  had  sought 
him  in  that  disguise ;  and,  finding  him,  seems  to  have  resolved  upon 
a  voluntary  death  by  fasting:  partly,  that  she  might  die  in  the 
presence  of  her  beloved ;  and  partly,  that  she  might  make  known  to 
him  in  death  the  love  which  she  wanted  boldness  to  disclose  to  him 
while  living ;  but  chiefly,  because  she  knew  that  by  her  demise  all 
obstacles  would  be  removed  that  stood  between  her  Prince  and  his 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Lycia. 

Leucippus  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the  strength  of  love 
in  his  Urania  when  a  trampling  of  horses  resounded  through  his 
solitude.  It  was  a  party  of  Lycian  horsemen,  that  had  come  to 
seek  him,  dragging  tne  detested  Bacha  in  their  train,  who  was  now 
to  receive  the  full  penalty  of  her  misdeeds.  Amidst  her  frantic  fury 
upon  the  missing  of  her  daughter  the  old  Duke  had  suddenly  died, 
not  without  suspicion  of  her  having  administered  poison  to  him. 
Her  punishment  was  submitted  to  Leucippus,  who  was  now,  with 
joyful  acclaims,  saluted  as  the  rightful  Duke  of  Lycia.  He,  as  no 
way  moved  with  his  great  wrongs,  but  considering  her  simply  as 
the  parent  of  Urania,  saluting  her  only  by  the  title  of  "  Wicked 
Mother,"  bade  her  to  live.  "  That  reverend  title,"  he  said,  and 
pointed  to  the  bleeding  remains  of  her  child,  "  must  be  her  pardon. 
He  would  use  no  extremity  against  her,  but  leave  her  to  Heaven." 
The  hardened  mother,  not  at  all  relenting  at  the  sad  spectacle  that 
lay  before  her,  but  making  show  of  dutiful  submission  to  the  young 
Duke,  and  with  bended  knees  approaching  him,  suddenly,  with  a 
dagger,  inflicted  a  mortal  stab  upon  him  ;  and,  with  a  second  stroke 
stabbing  herself,  ended  both  their  wretched  lives. 
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Now  was  the  tragedy  of  Cupid's  wrath  awfully  completed ;  and, 
the  race  of  Leontius  fiiiling  m  the  deaths  of  ooth  nis  diildreo, 
the  chronicle  relates  that,  under  their  new  Duke,  Ismenus,  the 
offense  to  the  angry  Power  was  expiated;  his  statues  and  altan 
were,  with  more  magnificence  than  ever,  re-edified ;  and  he  ceased 
thenceforth  from  plaguing  the  land. 

Thus  far  the  Pagan  historians  relate  erring.  But  from  this  wi 
Idol  story  a  not  unprofitable  moral  may  be  gathered  against  the 
abuse  of  the  natural,  but  dangerous,  paaaion  of  love.  In  the  tUxj 
of  Hidaspes  we  see  the  preposterous  linking  of  beauty  with  de- 
formity ;  of  princely  expectancies  with  mean  and  low  conditions,  in 
the  case  of  the  Prince,  her  brother ;  and  of  decrepit  affe  with  youth 
in  the  ill  end  of  their  doting  father,  Leontius.  By  &eir  examplei 
we  are  warned  to  decline  all  unequal  a/nd  %U<i88orUd  unioru. 


APPENDIX 

ESSAYS  AND   NOTES   NOT  CERTAIN  TO   BE- LAMB'S 
BUT  PROBABLY  HIS 


SHAKSPEARE'S  CHARACTERS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Examiner 

(1816) 

O IR, — It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  Shakespear  was  scarcely 
^  more  remarkable  for  the  force  and  marked  contrasts  of  his 
characters  than  for  the  truth  and  subtlety  with  which  he  has  dis- 
tinguished those  which  approached  the  nearest  to  each  other.  The 
former  quality  seems  to  have  been  oftener  insisted  on,  only  because 
it  was  the  more  obvious  one.  The  Moor  Othello,  the  gentle  Desde- 
mona,  the  villain  logo,  the  good-natured  Cassia,  the  fool  Boderigo, 
present  a  range  and  variety  of  character  as  striking  and  palpable  as 
that  produced  by  the  opposition  of  costume  in  a  picture.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  stands  out  to  the  mind's  eye,  so  that  even  when 
we  do  not  think  of  their  actions  or  sentiments,  the  idea  of  their 
persons  is  still  as  present  with  us  as  ever.  It  is  the  same  in  Macbeth  and 
Duncan,  in  HamUt  and  the  Ghost,  in  Lear  and  the  Fool,  in  Falstaff 
and  Prince  Henry  and  Shallow,  and  so  of  the  rest.  These  characters 
and  the  images  they  have  stamped  on  the  mind  are  the  most  opposite 
conceivable,  the  interval  between  them  is  immense :  yet  the  force  and 
passion  with  which  Shakspeare  has  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  nature 
in  embodying  these  extreme  creations  of  his  imagination,  is  not  greater 
than  the  truth  and  felicity  with  which  he  has  kept  asunder  others  that 
are  separated  almost  by  imperceptible  differences.  For  instance,  the 
soul  of  Othello  is  hardly  more  distinct  from  that  of  la^o  than  that  of 
Deedemona  is  shown  to  be  from  JEmiUa^s ;  the  ambition  of  Macbeth 
is  as  distinct  from  the  ambition  of  Bichard  IIL  as  it  is  from  the  meek- 
ness of  Duncan ;  the  real  madness  of  Lear  is  as  different  from  the 
feigned  madness  of  Edgar  ^  as  from  the  babbling  of  the  fool ;  the 
contrast  between  wit  and  folly  in  Falstaff  ahA  Shallow  is  not  more  char- 
acteristic though  more  obvious  than  the  gradations  of  folly,  loouacious 
or  reserved,  in  Shallow  and  SUence  ;  and  again,  the  gallantry  oi  Prince 
Henry  is  as  little  confounded  with  that  of  Hotspur  as  with  the  cowardice 
of  Falstaff,  or  as  the  sensual  and  philosophic  cowardice  of  the  Knight 
is  with  the   pitiful  and  knavish  ;  cowardice  of  Parolles.      All  these 

'  There  is  another  instance  of  the  same  distinction  in  Hamlet  and  Ophilia. 
HamUVs  pretended  madness  would  make  a  very  good  real  madness  in  any  other 
author. 
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several  personages  were  as  different  in  Shakespear  as  they  would 
have  been  in  &ct :  his  imagination  lent  itself  to  the  reality,  and  eveiy 
circumstance,  object,  motive,  passion,  operated  there  as  it  would  in 
reality,  and  produced  a  world  of  men  and  women  as  distinct,  as  true 
and  as  various  as  those  that  exist  in  nature.  The  peculiar  property  of 
Shakespear's  imagination  was  this  truth,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
unconsciousness  of  nature :  indeed,  imagination  to  be  perfect  must  be 
unconscious,  at  least  in  production ;  for  nature  is  sa — It  would  be  end- 
less to  multiply  examples.  I  shall  attempt  one  in  the  characters  of 
Biohard  II.  and  Henry  VL 

The  characters  and  situations  of  both  these  persons  were  so  neariy 
alike,  that  they  would  have  been  completely  confounded  by  the 
common-place  poets.  Yet  they  are  kept  quite  distinct  in  Shakespear. 
Both  were  kings,  and  both  unfortunate.  Both  lost  their  crowns  owing 
to  their  mismanagement  and  imbecility ;  the  one  from  a  thoughtless^ 
wilful  abuse  of  power,  the  other  from  an  indifference  to  it.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  bear  their  misfortunes  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
causes  which  led  to  them.  The  one  is  always  lamenting  the  loss  of 
his  power  which  he  has  not  the  spirit  to  regain ;  the  other  seems  only 
to  regret  that  he  had  ever  been  king,  and  is  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
power  with  the  trouble :  the  effeminacy  of  the  one  is  that  of  a  voluptu- 
ary, proud,  revengeful,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  inconsolable  inT 
his  misfortunes :  the  effeminacy  of  the  other  is  that  of  an  indolent,  good- 
natured  mind,  naturally  averse  to  the  turmoils  of  ambition  and  the 
cares  of  greatness,  and  who  wishes  to  pass  his  time  in  monkish  in- 
dolence and  contemplation. — Richard  bewails  the  loss  of  the  kingly 
power  only  as  it  was  the  means  of  g^tifying  his  pride  and^  luxury ; 
Henry  regards  it  only  as  a  means  of  doing  right,  and  is  less  desirous 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  possessing  it  than  afrnid  of  exer- 
cising it  wrong.  In  knighting  a  young  soldier,  he  gives  him  ghostly 
advice : — 

"  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 

And  learn  this  lesson,  draw  thy  sword  in  right." 

[III.  "  Henry  VL,"  Act  ll,  Scene  a,  lines  61-63.] 

Richa/rd  11.  in  the  first  speeches  of  the  play  betrays  his  real 
character.  In  the  first  alarm  of  his  pride,  on  learning  of  Bolmg^ 
brake's  rebellion,  before  his  presumption  has  met  with  any  check, 
he  exclaims, — 

"  Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords : 

This  earth  shadl  have  a  feeling  and  these  stones 

Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  kins 

Shall  faulter  under  proud  rebellious  [foul  rebellion's]  arms. 

["  Richard  11./'  Act  III.,  Sc  a,  33-36.] 
t        •        •        • 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king ; 
The  breath  of  worldly  man  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord.^ 

>  Shakespear  has  here  very  clearly  stated  the  doctrine  of  Divine  right,  and  re> 
ferred  it  to  its  proper  origin,  the  opinion  of  an  express  interference  of  Providence  in 
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For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd 

To  lift  sharp  [shrewd]  steel  against  our  golden  crown. 

Heaven  [God]  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 

A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight, 

Weak  men  must  fidl,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right." 

["  Richard  11./^ Act  III.,  Scene  2,  lines  54-Ca.] 

Yet  notwithstandlDg  this  royal  oonfession  of  fidth,  on  the  very  first 
news  of  actual  disaster,  all  his  conceit  of  himself  as  the  peculiar 
favourite  of  PlroTidence  vanishes  into  air. 

*'  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  £sce,  and  they  are  fled." 

[/«rf.,  76-77.1 
**  All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  firom  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride." 

[Jbid,,  80-8X.] 

Immediately  after,  however,  recollecting  that  cheap  defence  of  the 
divinity  of  kings  wbich  is  to  be  found  in  opinion,  he  is  for  arming  his 
name  against  his  enemies. 

**  Awake,  thou  coward  majesty  I  thou  sleepest 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  [twenty]  thousand  names  ? 

Arm,  arm,  my  name  I  a  puny  subject  strikes 

At  thy  great  glory." 

[/«rf.,84^.]^ 

King  Henry  does  not  make  any  such  vapouring  resistance  to  the  loss 
of  his  crown,  but  lets  it  slip  from  off  his  head  as  a  weight  which  he  is 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  bear ;  stands  quietly  by  to  see  the  issue  of 
the  contest  for  his  kii^om,  as  if  it  were  a  game  at  push-pin,  and  ist 
pleased  when  the  odds  prove  against  him. 

When  Bichard  first  hears  of  the  death  of  his  favourites,  Biuhy^ 
Bagott  and  the  rest,  he  indignantly  rejects  all  idea  of  any  further 
efforts,  and  only  indulges  in  the  extravagant  impatience  of  his  grief 
and  his  despair,  in  that  fine  speech  which  has  been  so  often  quoted : — 

"  AwmtU,    Where  it  the  duke  my  father  with  his  power  ? 

King  Richard,    No  matter  where ;  of  comfort  no  man  speak : 
Let*s  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
Let's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wiUs : 
And  yet  not  so,  for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

the  election  of  kinp.  On  that  hypothesis  there  is  some  sense  in  it.  The  fisshion- 
able  doctrine  of  legitimacy  is  flat  nonsense.  It  makes  the  authority  of  kings  proceed 
neither  from  God  nor  man.  It  is  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth,  or  like  a  lawyer's  wig  and  gown,  with  the  man  taken  out.  A  notorious 
political  scribbler  of  the  present  day  has  asked,  '*  Who  is  the  madman  who  believes 
in  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  ?  Who  is  the  madman  that  asserts  it  ?  "  We  will 
tell  him  in  two  words, — all  the  kings  that  ever  lived,  and  all  the  sycophants  they 
hadl 
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For  hca.ven'3  [God's]  sake,  let  ua  sit  opon  the  ground 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : 

How  some  have  been  deposed  ;  some  slain  in  war  ; 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  dispossessed  [have  deposed]; 

Some  poison'd  by  iheir  wives  ;  some  sleeping  kiil'd  j 

All  murdered  :  " — &c. 

There  is  as  little  sincerity  afterwards  in  his  affected  resigxiAtion  to 
his  fate,  as  there  is  fortitude  in  this  exaggerated  picture  of  his  miir 
fart  lines  before  they  have  happened. 

When  Northumberland  comes  back  with  the  messag;e  from  Boitnj* 
broks,  he  exclaims,  anticipating  the  result,— 

'^  What  must  the  king  do  now  ?  must  he  submit  ? 
The  king  shall  do  it :  mu!;t  he  he  depoAcd  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented  ;  must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?  o'  God's  name,  tet  it  go. 
I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage, 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  almsman's  gown. 
My  h  go  red  goblets  for  a  dtfih  of  wood, 
My  sceptre  lor  a  palmer's  walking- stafiTf 
My  subjects  for  a  paii  of  carved  saints 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  httk  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave«^' 
•  [•'  Richard  11./'  Act  III,,  S<:cnc  j,  i«-t54-l 

How  differently  is  all  this  expressed  in  King  Hiwy'M  wUloijBf 
during  the  battle  with  Edward's  party : — 

"  This  battle  fares  Hkc  to  the  morning's  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light, 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night  .  ,  , 

[9  Hnft  omitted] 
Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down« 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  1 
For  Marparet  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle ;  swearing  both 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead  f  if  God's  good  will  were  so : 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  } 
O  God  I  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life. 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  pointy 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run, 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete ; 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day ; 
How  many  days  wilt  nnish  up  the  year; 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times: 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 
So  mar^y  hours  must  I  take  my  rest  ■ 
So  many  hours  must  1  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young  ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  -ean  ; 
So  many  months  [years]  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 
So  minutes,  hours,  weeki*  Tdays],  months,  and  years, 
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P2ss'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah  (  what  a  life  were  this  !  how  Jiwtset!  how  lovety  J 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  siJly  sheep, 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 

O,  yes,  it  doth  ;  a  thousand-fpld  it  doth. 

And  to  concJude,  the  shepherd's  homely  curds. 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 

Hi^  wonted  sleep  under  a  frc^h  tree's  shade » 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

Hi»  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

Hit  body  coached  in  a  curious  bed. 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  waits  on  hilfl." 

[UK  '•  Henry  VI,."  Act  11,,  Scene  s>  t'54'] 

This  is  a  true  and  beautiful  description  of  a  naturally  quiet  and  con- 
tented disposition,  and  not,  like  the  former^  the  splenetic  effiision  of 
disappointed  ambition. 

In  the  last  scene  of  Rickard  II,  his  despair  lends  hira  courage ;  he 
beats  tiie  keeperj  slays  two  of  his  assassins,  and  dies  with  imprecations 
in  his  moutb  against  Sir  Pierce  Ezt&n^  wlio  "  hati  staggered  his  royal 
person/'  Henry,  when  he  is  seized  by  the  deer-stealers,  only  reads 
them  a  moral  lecture  on  the  duty  of  allegiance  and  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath ;  and  when  stabbed  by  Oloiicesier  in  the  Tower»  reproaches  him 
with  his  crimes,  but  pardons  him  his  death. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  remark  or  two  on  the  cliaracters  of 
Shallow  and  Silence^  In  general  ShcUhw  hectors  over  him^  atid  Silence 
merely  answers  by  yea  and  nay,  till  in  the  garden  scene  SilCTice,  who 
has  got  the  start  in  drinking,  is  emboldened  to  express  his  opinion  in  a 
song ;  and  having  thus  broken  the  ice»  enters  into  familiar  discourse 
with  Sir  JohHf  who  corapliments  hira  on  his  good  cheer,  and  Silence, 
in  return,  declares  that  '*he  had  been  merry  twice  and  once  in  hia 
time.''  What  a  confession  of  excess !  What  a  contrast  to  the 
prodigality  of  this  age  1  What  a  summary  of  human  life  !  It  ia 
curious  that  Shakespear  should  have  anticipated  in  the  person  of 
Skalhw,  who  was  "  in  some  authority  under  the  King/'  that  disposition 
to  unmeaning  tautology,  which  is  the  regal  infirmity  of  modem  times, 
and  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  he  acquired  from  talking  to  his  cousin 
SiUnce,  and  receiving  no  answers. 

FaUiaff.    [Tore  Go-d,]  You  have  here  a  goodly  dwetling  and  a  rich. 

SkaiUyfv,  Barren,  barreni  barren;  beggars  all,  beggars  aU,  Sir  John:  marry, 
good  air.     Spread,  Davy ;  spread,  Davy :  well  said,  Davy* 

PaUtaff.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses;  [he's  your  serving-man  and  your 
husband]. 

Shaitttw,  A  good  vartet,  a  good  vartet,  a  v«fy  good  varlet.  [Sir  John}:  by  the 
mas&.  I  have  drank  too  much  sack  at  supper  :  a  good  varlcL  Now  sit  down,  now 
•it  down:  come,  cousin.  [IL  ^*  Henry  IV.,"  Act  V.,  Scene  3,  lines  6*16,) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Peter  Pindar  has  copied  this  style  well, — i 
ftnif  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
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MRS.  GOULD  (MISS  BURRELL)  IN 
IN  LONDON" 


DON  GIOVANNI 


Olympic  Thkatrc 


T 


(1818) 

HIS  Theatre^  fitted  up  with  new  and  tasteful  decontions^  opened 
on    Monday  with  a  burletta  founded    upon    a  pleasant   eictri- 


vagance  recorded  of  Wilmot  the  "mad  Lord"  of  Rochester.  The 
house^  in  its  fenovated  condition,  is  just  what  play-houses  should  be, 
and  once  were,  from  its  size  admirably  adapted  for  seeing  and  hearin^^ 
and  only  perhaps  rather  too  well  lit  up.  Light  is  a  good  thing,  but  to 
preserve  the  eyes  is  still  better^  Elliston  and  Mrs,  Edwin  persomtt^ 
a  reigning  wit  and  beauty  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second  to  iht 
life,  But  the  charm  of  the  evening  to  us,  we  confess,  was  the  acting 
of  Mrs,  T*  Gould  (late  Miss  Burrell)  in  the  burlesque  Don  O-iovanni 
which  followed.  This  admirable  piece  of  foolery  takes  up  our  hero  juit 
where  the  legitimate  drama  leaves  him,  on  the  "  burning  marL"  We 
are  presented  with  a  fair  map  of  Tartarus,  the  triple -headed  cur,  the 
Furiea,  the  Tormentora,  and  the  Don,  prostrate,  thunder^mittea  But 
there  is  an  elasticity  in  the  original  make  of  this  strange  man,  ms 
Richardson  would  have  called  him.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  chao^ 
with  the  change  of  climate.  He  brings  with  him  to  his  new  habitatum 
i^doUTS  as  glowing  and  constant  as  any  which  he  finds  there.  No 
sooner  is  he  recovered  &om  his  first  surprise,  than  he  falls  to  his  old 
trade,  is  caught  "ogling  Proserpim,''  and  coquets  with  two  she  devils 
at  once,  till  he  makes  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  him ;  and  PlulQ  {m 
whom  a  wise  jealousy  seems  to  produce  the  effects  of  kindness)  tunss 
him  neck  and  heels  out  of  his  dominionsi^much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Giovanni,  who  stealing  a  boat  from  Charon,  and  a  pair  of  light  heeh 
from  Mercury,  or  (as  he  familiarly  terms  htm)  Murky,  sets  ofl*  with 
flying  colours,  conveying  to  the  world  above  the  souls  of  three  damsels, 
just  eloped  from  Styx,  to  comfort  his  tender  and  new  bom  spiritualities 
on  the  journey.  Arrived  upon  earth  (with  a  new  body,  we  are  to  sup- 
pose, but  his  old  habits)  he  lights  a^propos  upon  a  tavern  in  Londoo, 
at  the  door  of  which  three  merry  weavers,  widoweii,  arc  trouliiig  a 
catch  in  triumph  over  their  deceased  spouses — ■  ^J 

They  lift  in  yonder  church-yard  ^^1 

At  rest — and  so  are  we. 

Their  departed  partners  prove  to  be  the  identical  lady  ghosb  wbo 
have  accompanied  the  Don  in  his  flighty  whom  he  now  delivers  up  ts 
perfect  health  and  good  plight,  not  a  jot  the  worse  for  their  journey,  to 
the  infinite  surprise,  and  consternation  ill-dissembled,  of  their  ill- feted, 
twice-yoked  mates.  The  gallantries  of  the  Don  in  his  second  state  of  nfo- 
batton^  his  meeting  with  Leporello,  with  Dorma  Anna^  and  a  couatlcai 
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host  of  injuj^d  virgma  besides,  doing  pen&ii<^e  in  the  humble  DeeupA- 
tiott  of  apple-women,  fishwives  and  sausage- fry ere^  in  the   purlieus  of 

I  BiUinagate  and  Co  vent-garden,  down  to  the  period  of  his  complete 
reformation,  and  being  made  an  honest  man  of,  by  marrying  into  a 
sober  English  citizen's  family,  although  infinitely  pleasant  in  the  ex* 
hibition^  would  be  somewhat  tedious  In  the  reeital :  but  something 
must  be  said  of  his  representative. 

We  have  seen  Mrs,  Jordan  in  male  characters,  and  more  ladles 
beside  than  we  would  wish  to  recollect— but  never  any  that  so  com* 
pletely  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  so  transmuted,  as 
the  Lady  who  enacts  the  mock  Giot^anni*  This  part,  as  it  is  played  at 
the  Great  House  in  the  Haymarket  (Shade  of  Mozart^  and  ye  living 
admirers  of  Ambrogetti^  pardon  the  barbarity)  had  always  something 
rcpubive  and  distasteful  to  us.— We  cannot  sympathize  with  Leporello's 
brutal  display  of  the  listj  and  were  shocked  (no  strait-laced  moralists 
either)  with  the  applauses,  with  the  eTuiutance  we  ought  rather  to  say, 
which  ^hion  and  beauty  bestowed  upon  that  disgustful  insult  to  femi- 
nine unhapptness*  The  LepoTelh  of  the  Olympic  Theatre  is  not  one 
of  the  most  refined  order,  but  we  can  bear  with  an  English  blackguard 

[  better  tlian  with  the  hard  Italian.  But  G-iovanni — free,  fine,  frank- 
ftpirited,  single-hearted  creature,  turning  all  the  mischief  into  fun  aa 
harmle^  as  toys,  or  children's  7Jiak&-bdi&vei  what  praise  can  we  repay  to 
you,  adequate  to  the  pleasure  which  you  have  given  us  ?  We  had  better 
be  silent,  for  you  have  no  name,  and  our  mention  will  but  be  thought 

^fuitasticaL  You  have  taken  out  the  sting  from  the  evil  thing,  by  what 
magic   we    know  not,    for    there    are   actresses    of  greater   mark   and 

'attribute  than  you.     With  you  and  your  G-kmanni  our  spirits  will  hold 

;eommunion,  whenever  sorrow  or  suffering  shall  be  our  lot,  We  have 
you  triumph  over  the  infernal  powers ;  and  pain,  and  Erebus^ 
the  powers  of  darkness,  are  henceforth  "  shapes  of  a  dream." 

t 
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Perhaps  in  this  ti effected  spot  Is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fife ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  tnight  have  Ewaiy'd, 
Or  vraked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 


Gray*$  Blegy. 


THERE   has  always  appeared   to  me  a  vicious  mixture   of  the 
figumtive  with  the  real  in  this  admired  passage-     The  first  two 
limes  may  barely  paaa^  as  not  bad.     fiut  the  Jmndi  laid  m  the  earth. 
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mutt  mean  the  identical  li%re-iin^er'd  organs  of  the  body ;  and  hem 
does  this  consist  with  their  occupation  of  swaifing  rodSf  unless  \hm 
owner  had  been  a  schoolmaster  ;  or  loaking  lyres ^  unle.ss  he  were  litenllj 
a  harper  by  profession  ?  Hands  that  **  might  have  held  the  plough/' 
would  have  some  sense^  for  that  work  is  strictly  manual ;  the  othtn 
only  emblematically  or  pictorial  I  y  so.  Kings  now-a-days  sway  no  rodi, 
alio^  sceptres,  except  on  their  coronation  day ;  and  poe^  do  not 
necessarily  strum  upon  the  harp  or  Addle^  as  poets.  When  we  think 
upon  dead  cold  fingers,  we  may  remember  the  honest  squeeze  of  friend* 
ship  which  they  returned  heretofore ;  we  cannot  but  with  violence 
connect  their  living  idea^  as  opposed  to  deaths  with  uses  to  which  thev 
must  become  metaphorical  {i,c.  less  real  than  dead  ttiinga  themselvet] 
before  we  can  so  with  any  propriety  apply  them. 


He  saw,  but,  blasted  with  estcess  of  light  * 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 


Omy'i 


Nothing  was  ever  more  violently  distorted,  than  this  material  fiictof 
Hilton's  blindness  having  been  occasioned  by  his  intemperate  studies, 
and  late  hours,  during  his  prosecution  of  the  defence  against  SalmMitu 
— applied  to  the  dazzling  effects  of  too  much  mental  vision.  Hit 
corporal  sight  was  blasted  with  corporal  occupation  ;  hts  inward  sight 
was  not  impaired,  but  rather  strengthened,  by  his  task.  If  his  course 
of  studies  had  turned  his  brain,  there  would  have  been  some  fitne»  i» 
the  expression. 


And  since  I  cannot,  I  will  prove  a  vUlmn^ 
And  hate  the  idJc  pleasures  of  these  days, 

Soliloquy  in  Ei^tuKFd 

The  performers,  whom  I  have  seen  in  this  part,  seem  to  mistake 
import  of  the  word  which  I  have  marked  with  italics,  Richard  docs 
not  mean,  that  because  he  is  by  shape  and  temper  unfitted  for  * 
courtier  J  he  is  therefore  determined  to  prove,  tn  our  sense  of  the  woni 
a  wicked  man.  The  word  in  Shakspeare's  time  had  not  passed  entirely 
into  the  modem  sense ;  it  wag  in  its  passage  certainly,  and  indifferenllf 
used  as  such  ;  the  beauty  of  a  world  of  words  in  that  age  was  in  their 
being  less  definite  than  they  are  nowj  fixed,  and  petrified.  Villain  it 
here  undoubtedly  used  for  a  churl ^  or  down^  opposed  to  a  cmirtisf; 
and  the  incipient  deterioration  of  the  meaning  gave  the  use  of  it  in  thii 
place  great  spirit  and  beauty.  A  wicked  man  does  not  necessarily  hate 
courtly  pleasures  ;  a  clown  is  naturally  opposed  to  them.  The  misUke 
of  tills  meaning  has,  I  think,  led  the  players  into  that  hard  literal  coo- 
ception  with  which  they  deliver  this  passage,  quite  foreign,  in  my 
understanding,  to  the  bold  gay-faced  irony  of  the  soliloquy.  Richard^ 
upon  the  stage,  looks  round,  as  if  he  were  literally  apprehensive  of 
some  dog  snapping  at  him ;  and  announces  his  determination  of  pto^ 
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curing  a  looking-glass,  and  employing  a  tutlor^  as  if  he  were  prepared 
to  put  both  m  pmctice  before  he  should  get  home — I  apprehend  "a 
wcirld  of  figures  here/' 


Howell" s  LetUrs.  "The  Treaty  of  the  Match  'twixt  our  Prince  [afteF- 
wards  Charles  L]  and  the  Lady  Fnfanta,  is  now  strongly  afoot;  she  is 
a  very  comely  Lady^  rather  of  a  Flemish  complexion  than  Spanisht  fair 
hair'dt  and  carrieth  a  most  pure  mixture  of  red  and  white  in  her  Face, 
She  is  &11  and  buf-lipp'df  which  is  held  a  Beauty  rather  than  a  Blemish 
or  any  Excess  in  the  Austrian  Family^  it  being  a  thintj  incident  to 
most  of  that  Bace ;  she  goes  now  upon  1 G,  and  is  of  a  talbiesa 
agreeable  to  those  years."  This  letter  bears  date,  5th  Jan.  1622, 
Turn  we  now  to  a  letter  dated  l6th  May,  1626.  The  wind  was  now 
changed  about^  the  Spamsh  match  broken  ofT^  and  Charles  had  become 
the  husband  of  Henrietta.  "1  thank  you  for  your  late  Letter,  and  the 
several  good  Tidings  sent  me  from  Wales*  In  requital  1  can  send  you 
gailant  news,  for  we  have  now  a  most  Noble  new  Queen  of  England^ 
who  in  true  Beauty  is  beyond  the  Long- woo' d  Infanta ;  for  she  was  of  a 
fading  Flazen^hair^  Big-lippd,  and  somewhat  Heavy-eyed ;  but  this 
Daughter  of  France,  this  youngest  Bra-nch  of  Bourbon  (being  but  in 
her  Cradle  when  the  Great  Henry  her  Father  was  put  out  of  the  World) 
is  of  a  more  lovely  afid  lasting  Complexion,  a  dark  brown ;  she  hath 
Eyes  that  spkarkle  like  Stars  ;  and  for  her  Physiognomyj  she  may  be  said 
to  be  a  Mirror  of  Perfection.  "  He  hath  a  rich  account,  in  another  letter, 
of  Prince  Charles  courting  this  same  Infanta.  "There  are  Comedians 
oni^  a  week  come  to  the  Palace  [at  Madrid]j  where  under  a  great 
Canopy,  the  Queen  and  the  Infanta  sit  in  the  middle^  our  Prince  and  Don 
Carlos  on  the  Queen's  right  hand,  the  king  and  the  Utile  Cardinal  on 
the  Infanta's  left  hand.  I  have  seen  the  Prince  have  his  eyes  im- 
movably fixed  upon  the  Infanta  half  an  hour  together  in  a  thoughtful 
speculative  posture,  which  sure  would  needs  be  tedious ^  unless  affection 
did  sweeten  it"  Again,  of  the  Prince's  final  departure  from  that  court 
"The  king  and  his  two  Brothers  accompanied  his  Highness  to  the 
Eseurial  some  twenty  miles  o^  and  would  have  brought  him  to  the 
Sea-side,  but  that  the  Queen  is  big,  and  hath  not  many  days  to  go.  When 
the  King  and  he  parted,  there  past  wonderful  great  Endearments  and 
Embraces  in  divers  postures  Itetween  them  a  long  time ;  and  in  that 
place  there  is  a  Pillar  to  be  erected  as  a  monument  to  Posterity." 
This  scene  of  royal  congees  assuredly  gave  rise  to  the  popular,  or 
reformed  sign  (as  Ben  Jonson  calls  it)^  of  The  Salutation.  In  the 
d«ys  of  Popery^  this  sign  had  a  more  solemn  import. 
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(1892) 


The  Choice  or  a  GfiAVE 

IN  Fonteoelle's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  Mary  Stuart  meets  RUiio. 
and  by  way  of  reconcitisig  him  to  the  violence  he  had  suffered, 
says  to  him,  ^*  I  have  honoured  thy  memory  90  far  as  to  place  thee  ia 
the  tomb  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,'*  **  How/*  says  the  musician,  "my 
body  entombed  among  the  Scottish  Kings?"  "Nothing  more  true," 
replies  the  queen.  "And  I,"  says  Rizzio,  "I  have  been  so  little  sen- 
sible of  that  good  fortune,  that,  believe  me,  this  is  the  ^t  notice  I 
ever  had  of  it." 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  feeling,  which  is  now^-days  so  mueh 
in  fashion^  for  picking  out  snug  spots  to  be  burled  in.  What  is  tbe 
meaning  of  such  fancies  ?  No  man  thinks  or  says,  that  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  his  dead  body  to  be  resolved  mto  dust  under  a  willow,  or 
with  flowers  above  it,  No^ — it  is,  that  while  alive  he  baa  pleasure  in 
such  anticipations  for  his  cox  comical  clay.  I  do  not  understand  tt^ 
there  is  no  quid  pro  qtm  in  the  business  to  my  apprehension,  ft  will 
not  do  to  reason  upon  of  course  ;  but  I  can't  feel  about  it*  I  am  to 
blame,  I  dare  say — but  I  can  only  laugh  at  such  under-ground  whiim 
"A  good  place**  in  the  church-yard  !^the  boxes! — a  front  row!  but 
why  ?  No,  I  cinnot  understand  it :  I  cannot  feel  particular  on  such  i 
subject :  any  part  for  me,  as  a  plain  man  says  of  a  partridge. 


WlLKS 


It  IS  very  pleasing  to  discover  redeeming  points  In  characters  thtt 
have  been  held  up  to  our  detestation.  The  merest  trifles  are  enough, 
if  they  taste  but  of  eommon  humanity.  I  have  never  thought  very  ill 
of  Wilks  since  1  discovered  that  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  SoatJi- 
Down  mutton.  But  better  than  this  :  "  My  cherries,'*  he  says,  "are  the 
prey  of  the  blackbirds — and  they  are  most  welcome."  This  is  a  little 
trait  of  charactc>r,  which,  in  my  mini,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 


Milton 


J 


Milton  takes  his  rank  In  English  literature^  according  to  the  station 
which  has  been  determined  on  by  the  critics,  But  he  is  not  read  like 
Lord  Byron,  or  Mr.  Thomis  Moore,  He  is  not  popular ;  nor  perh*p« 
will  he  ever  be.  He  is  known  as  the  Author  of  "  Paradise  Lost ; "  but 
his  "  Paradise  Regained,"  'Severe  and  beautiful,"  is  little  known*  Who 
knows  his  Arcade?  or  Samson  Agonist es  ?  or  half  his  minor  poeros? 
We  are  persuaded  that,  however  they  may  be  spoken  of  with 
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few  pcraons  take  the  trouble  to  read  them.  Even  Com  us,  the  child  of 
hiA  youth,  his  **  florid  »oti,  young  "  Comiia — is  not  well  known ;  and 
for  the  little  renown  he  may  possess,  he  is  indebted  to  the  stage*  The 
following  lines  {pxc&plim]  only  the  first  four)  are  not  printed  in  the 
common  editions  of  Milton  ;  nor  are  they  generally  known  to  belong 
to  that  divine  "  Masque ; "  yet  they  are  in  the  poet's  highest  style. 
We  are  happy  to  bring  them  before  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
of  Mr.  Todd's  expensive  edition  of  Mtlton. 

Th4  Spirit  Bnt€ru 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 

My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapea. 

Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 

In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 

Amidst  ih"  Hesperian  gardfns.  on  whoit  banki 

Btdiw'ii  With  ncct^ir  and  cihstiut  iongi^ 

EUmal  roifs  grow^  and  hyacinth. 

And  fruits  of  golden  tind,  on  whau/aif  tr4* 

The  scaly  karntsx'd  dragQn  ever  kctpi 

Hix  unenchiinted  eyt :  around  ihe  vrrgf 

And  st$jcred  limUs  of  this  blissful  isUt 

Tk*  jealous  ^can^  that  &id  rivrr,  winds 

His  far -MX  tended  (irjni,  till  with  steep  fall 

Half  his  wastt  flood  the  wild  Atlantix  fills ^ 

And  half  the  slow  vnfalhcfm'd  Stygian  poaL 

But  styft,  I  was  not  sent  ta  court  your  wnndtt 

With  distoMt  worlds ^  and  strange  removed  climes. 

Yet  themt  I  come,  and  0/tfrom  thenet  be  hold,  &c. 

Our  readera  will  forgive  us  for  having  modernized  the  spelling.  It 
IS  the  only  liberty  that  we  have  taken  with  our  great  author's  m&gnifi- 
cemt  passage. 


A  Checic  to  Human  Prioe 

It  is  rather  an  unpleasant  fact^  that  the  ugliest  and  awkwardest  of 
brute  animals  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man  :  the  monkey  and 
the  bear.  The  monkey  is  ugly  too,  (so  we  tliink,)  because  he  is  like 
man — as  the  bear  is  awkward,  because  the  cumbrous  action  of  its  huge 
paws  seems  to  be  a  prepostc^rous  imitation  of  the  motions  of  the  human 
hands.  Men  and  apes  are  the  only  animals  that  have  hairs  on  the 
under  eye4id«     Let  kings  know  this. 
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MUNDENS  FAREWELL 


(1SS4) 

''  I  ^HE  regular  play-goer»  ought  to  put  on  mourning,  for  the  king  ©f 
J^  broad  comedy  is  deiid  to  the  dfama  !^ — Alas  1 — ^Munden  is  ii& 
morel — ^**give  sorrow  ventT' — He  may  yet  walk  the  town,  pace  the 
pavement  m  a  seeming  existence — eat,  drink,  and  nod  to  his  friends 
in  all  the  aRectatioti  of  life — but  Munden, — the  Munden  !— Munden, 
with  the  bunch  of  countenances — ^the  banquet  of  fiices^  is  gone  for  ever 
from  the  lamps^  and,  as  far  as  comedy  is  concerned^  is  as  dead  as 
Garrick  ! — When  an  actor  retires,  {we  will  put  the  suicide  as  mildly  i& 
possible,)  how  many  worthy  persons  perish  with  him  I^with  Munden^ 
— Sir  Peter  Teazle  must  experience  a  shock— *  Sir  Robert  Bramble 
gives  up  the  ghost — Crack  ceases  to  breathe.  Without  Munden  whit 
becomes  of  Dozey  ?^- Where  shall  we  seek  Jemmy  Jumps?— Nipper- 
kin,  and  a  thousand  of  such  admirable  fooleries  fall  to  nothing — and 
the  departure  therefore  of  such  an  actor  as  Munden  is  a  dramatic 
calamity. 

On  the  night  that  this  inestimable  humourist  took  fareweU  of  the 
public,  he  also  took  his  benefit : — a  benefit  in  which  the  public 
assuredly  did  not  participate  f — The  play  wiis  Colman's  "Poor  Gentle- 
man," with  Tom  Dibdin's  Farce  of  "Past  Ten  oClock/' — Reader,  we 
all  know  Munden  in  Sir  Robert  Bramble,  and  Old  Tobacco-coio* 
plexioned  Doj&ey  ; — we  all  have  seen  the  old  hearty  Baronet  in  his  hgfat 
sky-blue  coat  and  genteel  cocked  hat ; — and  we  have  all  seen  the 
weather  beaten  old  pensioner.  Dear  Old  Dozey, — tacking  about  the 
stage  in  that  in  tenser  blue  sea- livery— drunk  as  heart  could  wish,  and 
Hght  valorous  in  memory.  On  this  night  Munden  seemed,  like  the 
Gladiator,  "  to  rally  life's  whole  energies  to  die  ; "  and  as  we  weie 
present  at  this  great  display  of  his  powers,  and  as  this  will  be  the  last 
opportunity  that  will  ever  be  afforded  us  to  speak  of  this  admirable  per- 
former, we  shall  "consecrate,"  as  Old  John  Buncle  says,  "a  paragmph 
to  him." 

The  house  was  full ; — faU  !- — pshaw  ! — that's  an  empty  word  ! — The 
house  was  stuffed^crammed  with  people,— crammed  from  the  swing 
door  of  the  pit  to  the  back  seat  in  the  banished  one  shilling^  A  quMrt 
of  audience  may  be  said  (vintner-like  miay  it  be  said)  to  have  been 
iqueesed  into  a  pint  of  theatre.  Every  hearty  play-go tng  Londoner, 
who  remembered  Munden  years  agone,  mustered  up  his  courage  aad 
his  money  for  this  benefit — and  middle-aged  people  were  therefore  by 
no  means  scarce.  The  comedy  chosen  for  the  occasion,  is  one  that 
traveU  a  long  way  without  a  guard  ; — it  is  not  until  the  third  or  fourth 
aet,  we  rather  think,  that  Sir  Robert  Bramble  appears  on  the  stage. 
When  he  entered,  his  reception  was  earnest, — noisy, — outmgeouSi^ 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,^-deafening  shouts, — cUmorous 
beatings   of  sticks, — all    the    various    ways    in    which    the   heart  ii 
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W  Aceustomed  to  munifest  its  joy  were  had  recourse  to  on  this  occasion. 
I    Mrs.  Bamfleld  worked  away  with  a  sixpenny  fan  till  she  scudded  only 

■  under  bare  palest.     Mr.  Whitlin^ton  wore  out  the  ferule  of  a  new  nme< 

■  and-s]3tpeimy  umbrella.      Gratitude  did  great  damage  on  the  joyful 
I    occasion, 

I  The  old  performer,  the  veteran,  as  he  appropriately  called  himself  in 
I  the  f^ewell  speech,  was  plainly  overcome  ^  he  pressed  his  hands  to* 
W  gether — he  planted  one  solidly  on  his  breast- — he  bowed— he  sidled- — 
he  cried  1 — When  the  noise  subsided  (which  it  invariably  does  at  last) 
the  comedy  proceeded — and  Munden  gave  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
rich,  eccentric,  charitable  old  batchelor  Baronet,  who  goes  about  with 
Humphrey  Dobbins  at  his  heels  and  philanthropy  in  his  heart.  How 
crustily  and  yet  how  kindly  he  takes  Humphrey's  contradictions! 
— How  readily  he  puts  himself  into  an  attitude  for  arguing  ! — How 
tenderly  he  K'lves  a  loose  to  his  heart  on  the  apprehension  of  Frederick's 
duel — In  truth,  he  played  Sir  Robert  in  his  very  ripest  manner,  and  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel,  in  the  very  midst  of  pleasure^  regret  that 
Munden  should  then  be  before  us  for  the  last  time. 

In  the  farce  he  l>eeame  richer  and  richer.  Old  Dozey  is  a  plant 
from  Greenwich,  The  bronzed  face— and  neck  to  match, — the  long 
curtain  of  a  coat — the  straggling  white  hair, — the  propensity, — the 
determined  attachment,  to  grog, — are  all  from  Greenwich*  Munden, 
as  Dozey,  seems  never  to  have  been  out  of  action,  sun^  and  drink  ! — 
He  looks  (alas  !  he  looked)  fire  proof.  His  face  and  throat  were  dried 
like  a  raisin^ — and  his  legs  walked  under  the  rum  and  water  with  all 
the  indecision  which  that  inestimable  beverage  usually  inspires.  It  ia 
tnily  tacking,  not  walking*  He  steers  at  a  table,  and  the  tide  of  grog 
now  and  then  bears  him  o(f  the  point  On  tliis  night  he  seemed  to  us 
to  be  doomed  to  fall  in  action,  and  we  therefore  looked  at  him,  as 
90«ne  of  the  Victory's  crew  are  said  to  have  ga»ed  upon  Nelson,  with  a 
consciousness  that  his  ardour  and  his  uniform  were  worn  for  the  last 
time.' — In  the  scene  where  Dozey  describes  a  sea  fight,  the  actor  never 
was  greater,  and  he  seemed  the  personification  of  an  old  seventy-four! 
—His  coat  hung  like  &  flag  at  his  poop !— His  phiz  was  not  a  whit  less 
highly  coloured  than  one  of  those  lustrous  visages  that  generally 
superintend  the  head  of  a  ship  J — There  was  something  cumbrous, 
]  indecisive t  and  awful  in  his  veerings ! — Once  afloat,  it  appeared  iro- 
m  possible  for  him  to  come  to  hi^  moorings  ; — once  at  anchor^  it  did  not 
W  leem  an  easy  thing  to  get  htm  under  weigh  I 

The  time  however  cnme  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain, — and  for  the  fall 
of  Munden! — The  farce  of  the  night  was  finished.— The  farce  of  the 
Icpng  forty  years'  play  was  over!— He  stept  forward,  not  as  Dozey, 
but  &s  Munden,  and  we  heard  him  address  us  from  the  stage  for  the 
I«tt  time*  He  trusted,  unwisely  we  think,  to  a  written  paper.  He 
rmid  of  "heartfelt  recollections"  and  ''indelible  impressions."  He 
itumnered, — and  he  prest  his  heart, — and  put  on  his  spectacles — and 
blundered  his  written  gratitude, — and  wiped  his  eyes, — and  bowed, — 
and  stood— and  at  last  staggered  away  for  ever ! — The  plan  of  his  fine- 
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well  w»s  bad, — but  the  long  life  of  excellence  which  really  rosde  lii* 
farewell  pathetic,  overcame  all  ilefects, — aiid  the  people  ftnd  Joe 
Mtindea  parted  like  Jo  vera ! 

Well  I — Farewell  to  thee,  rich  Old  Heart !  May  thy  retirement  be 
as  full  of  repose^  as  thy  public  life  was  full  of  excellence !  We  muft 
all  ha  ire  oar  farewdl  benefits  in  our  turn ! 


COMIC  TALES,  Etc, 

BY  C.   DieoiN  THE  YouNOBm 

(1825) 

JN  this  age  of  hyper-poetic  plights,  and  talent  in  a  frensy  aptnf 
genius,  it  15  coiisplQtory  to  see  a  little  volume  of  venie  in  the  good 
d  sober  manner  of  Queen  Ann's  days,  when  verse  walked  high,  tathff 
than  flew,  and  sought  its  nutriment  upon  this  diurnal  sphere,  not  rtf^ 
above  the  mooQ.  To  a  lover  of  Chess^  who  at  the  same  time  can  relilh 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  poem  which  forms  the  diatitiguishiiig  festnit 
of  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  impart  pleasure*  It  is  a  mock  heroic  of 
course,  descriptive  of  the  Game  ;  and  the  Homeric  parodies  are  adroit 
and  numerous.  The  names  of  the  mortal  combatants,  Etanc,  Blancbe^ 
Croesiefoi,  Reinelawne,  Sir  Garderoi,  Sir  Gardereene,  etc:  on  one  sidi^ 
with  Niger,  Nigra,  Mitrex,  Mitre  regina,  Sir  Rexensor,  Sir  Rcginalde, 
etc*  on  the  other,  are  happily  coneeived,  and  the  strife  thickens  to  tb^ 
conclusion.  The  Gods  and  Goddesses  are  the  Games  of  Chance,  iff 
Mixed  Chance,  Faro,  Whist,  Loo,  etc  in  all  their  attributes,  with  old 
Hazard  for  their  Jupiter,  a  fine  gruff,  grumbling  Dice-«ompeller,  vboM 
dice-box  is  to  him  what  the  awfiil  Homeric  chain  was  to  his  Prototype* 
The  soft  blandishments  of  Joarif  the  gentle  Pope— 

Intriguing  Hebe  to  the  God  of  Game — 

wrings  from  his  austere  Deity  his  slow  permission  for  the  inter fcremec 
of  the  Olympeans  in  the  fight  below,  and  accordingly  they  range  m 
either  side,  as  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  by  their  infusion  o£  passions,  eopriGe% 
impulses,  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  their  own  warfare,  conlbund  ind 
embroil  the  pure  contest  of  skill  through  five  Cantos  very  entertainiDglj* 
We  confess  we  are  more  at  home  in  Hoyle  than  in  Phillidor;  but  t^ 
the  help  of  the  notes,  we  pUyed  the  game  through  ourselves  vaf 
tolerably.  We  subjoin  an  exquisite  simile^  with  which  the  third  Canto 
commences — a  description  of  the  Morning,  redolent  q(  Swift  and 
Cy:- 

Now  Morning;  yawiting,  rais'd  her  from  her  bed, 
Stipp'd  on  hcf  UTapper  b!ue  and  *kef chief  red* 
And  took  from  Night  the  key  of  Sleep's  abode-^ 
For  Night  wtthiu  that  mansion  had  bestow'd 
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The  Hours  of  Day ;  now,  turn  and  turn  abotiE, 

Morn  takes  the  key,  and  lets,  the  Day  Hours  out ; 

Laughing  ihey  issue  from  the  cbon  gate. 

And  Night  walks  In.     As  when,  in  drowsy  stale. 

Some  watchman,  wed  to  om  tpho  chan  all  day^ 

Takes  to  his  lodgings  door  his  Creeping  WAy : 

His  Rib,  arising,  lets  him  in  to  tleep, 

While  the  emerged  to  scrub,  duatf  and  sweep. 


EXCERPTIONS  FROM  AN  IDLER'S  SCRAP-BOOK 
Times  bftve  consumed  his  works,  saving  some  few  txcarptioms*^^RaUigh, 
Gray's  Latin  Odk  On  thi:  Monastery  of  the  Ghahde  CtiAiiTiieusE 

In  a  new  Translation 

(1825) 

TU  sever!  religio  loci.  Some  persons  have  sadly  pnzzl^d  them- 
selves about  this  term  religto,  "It  must  be  the  vow  of  the 
omer,  say  these  good  folks  :  "aye,  and  there  we  have  the  severity  of 
their  rules/'  So  that  Gray,  whose  Christianity  does  not  seem  to  have 
sat  particularly  tight  about  him,  (unless  we  suppose  that  in  his  letters 
to  Walpole,  he  thought  it  gave  him  more  of  the  air  of  a  bel  esprit  and 
an  esprit  fort  to  affect  scepticisraj)  is  smittenj  according  to  these  "word- 
catchers  who  live  on  syllables,"  with  the  love  of  a  monastic  life  ;  and 
intends  in  good  hearty  earnest  to  shave  his  head^  sew  up  his  mouth,  or 
only  open  it  for  the  purpose  of  braying  canticles  and  masticating  par- 
snips, which^  like  Diocletian's  cabbages,  were  to  have  been  planted 
with  his  own  fingers.  Of  this  right  apostolic  resolution,  I  believe  Gray 
nerver  dreamed :  no^not  even  in  a  make-believe  trance  of  Parnassian 
inspiration*  What  would  Dr.  Keate  say  to  a  lad  who  should  render  this 
first  line,  "  0  thou  I  the  religion  of  this  place  of  austerities  1 "  But^  **  is 
not  the  monastety  there?"  Beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 
"Like  Scotland/'  it  "stands  where  it  did/'  But  as  regards  Gray's 
poenij  its  standing  where  it  did  was  a  mere  accidental  circumstance  : 
be  has  not  a  thought — no»  not  even  a  mere  glancing  association^ — con- 
nected with  its  grey  walls,  or  the  Latin  graces  before  and  after 
pulse,  droned  out  by  the  cowled  faqoirs  within  them.  It  is  the  aspect 
of  nature,  tn  the  surrounding  vastness  of  her  most  rugged  and  most 
gloomy  solitudes,  that  awakens  the  enthusiasm  of  Gray,  Take  the  sketch 
of  the  scenery  from  the  first  pocket  volume  which  chance  may  throw 
in  your  way.  "  On  one  hand  is  the  rock  with  woods  of  pine-trees 
banging  over-bead,  and  on  the  other  a  prodigious  precipice,  almost 
perpendicular,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a  deep  torrent/'  Here 
we  have  the  religio  and  here  the  sever i,  I  suspect,  notwithstanding 
that  Gray  is  unauthorized  in  his  use  of  the  term  reHgio^     He  cf^rtalnly 
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mentis  a  lort  of  gonitis  loci :  a  power  invisible  and  inaccessible,  like 
Lucan'fl  unknown  demon,  of  the  Druidical  forest  of  Marseilles;  w 
rather  its  spirit ;  the  influence  by  which  it  makes  its  pre'sence  felt 
But  rdigio  is  employed  to  describe  the  impression  of  awe  and  PCFcr- 
ctiee  produced  in  the  mind  by  some  object  of  its  solemn  contempUtion 
Gray,  therefore,  substitutes  an  active  for  the  passive  si^iiAeance  of  tht 
word,  and  transfers  the  religious  awe  from  the  mind  to  the  object; 
making  the  effect  to  be  the  cause.  But  though  it  is  easy  to  pcrcd?c 
his  meanings  it  is  not  so  easy  to  convey  it  with  the  requisite  fulness, 
and  conciseness,  and  precision.  Some  translators  have  rendered  rdigk 
by  genitis.  They  agree  with  me,  therefore,  in  their  general  notioD : 
but  their  expression  of  it  is  too  definite  in  one  sense,  and  too  undefined 
in  another.  It  is  too  definite,  because  it  clothes  an  obscure  abstractioa 
with  a  gross  and  palpable  form  :  we  use,  indeed,  the  words  genius  and 
spirit  for  the  essence  or  energy  of  things ;  but  where  they  are  apostro- 
phized they  become  personifications.  It  is  too  undefined,  because  it 
Jkils  to  communicate  the  impression  of  sacred  horror  excited  by  the 
original.  There  is  no  absolute  prosopopf^ia  :  it  is  a  nescio  quid  which  the 
poet  invocates :  but  it  is  a  ^mething  which  compels  the  instantaneom 
aiid  involuntary  sympathy  and  homage  of  the  religious  instincts.  That 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  embodying  this  idea,  must  be  evident  from 
the  fact,  tfiat  Gray  could  only  effect  it  by  violating  the  philosophy  of 
grammar.  All  the  versions  which  have  met  my  eye  are  too  much  ia  tlie 
nature  of  paraphrases.  They  slur  the  diction  of  Gray,  and  sophisticate 
his  sentiment.  I  think  the  Latin  Ode  of  Gray  should  be  done  in  the 
suoe  number  of  lines,  and  in  the  metre  which  he  himself  loved  when 
he  versified  in  English.     Tenianda  via. 

Df^d  some  what!  haUowing  to  thyself  this  «pot 
Of  wildnc&s,  how  to  name  thee  ?  (far  I  ilceni 
L«s«  th^n  a  godhead  presence  haumeth  not 
Thi£  antique  forest  and  this  native  stream  : 

And  we  behold  id  ore  near  the  visible  Qod 
Midit  these  shagg'd  chffs,  the:»e  fude  hill-sol itudtt, 
These  rocks,  which  foot  of  tnan  hath  ncv^  ttod. 
This  da&h  of  waters  and  thii  night  of  woods, 

Th^n  if  beneath  a  citron  a^tih  be  shone 
Fashion 'd  tn  molten  ^td  by  Pfiidias'  hand — ) 
Hail ! — if  invoked  4ngbt,  look  pacious  on  I 
Htft  let  my  wufied  youth  glnfe  calm  to  land. 

Of  shottld  bard  Fate's  rebuff,  e'en  while  I  yearn 
For  these  endeai'd  retreats,  this  holy  ra^ 
Of  tilence«  with  the  i^Suat  swell  retutn 
lie  to  ifae  tossing midraovt  wava ag^in; 

Siiel  (shall  t  call  thee  ?)  be  the  boon  alloWd 
To  ilkAre  thy  ^eedom  In  my  drooping  age ; 
riot  ttea]  me  from  the  cues  that  vex  the  crowd, 
Aad  i«fc  tccertcMt  from  thdr  fieailna  rage. 
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DOG   DAYS 

"  Now  SiriuB  rages  *" 

To  $he  Editor  of  the  Every  Day  Book 

(1825) 

^r*lR, — I  Mm  one  of  those  unfortunate  ereatiires,  who,  &t  this  seaaon 
^y  of  the  year,  are  e deposed  to  the  effects  of  an  il liberal  prejudice. 
Warrants  «re  issued  out  in  form,  and  whole  scores  of  us  are  taken  up 
mnd  eitecuted  annually,  under  an  obsolete  statute,  on  what  Is  called 
mispicion  of  lunacy*  It  is  very  hard  that  a  sober  aensible  dog,  cannot 
gSi  quietly  through  a  village  about  his  busiuesa,  without  having  his 
motions  watched,  or  some  impertinent  fellow  observing  that  there  is 
an  ''odd  look  about  his  eyes/'  My  pulse,  for  instance^  at  this  present 
writing,  is  as  temperate  as  yours,  Mr,  Editor,  and  ray  head  as  little 
r&mblingj  but  1  hardly  dare  to  show  my  face  out  of  doors  for  fear  of 
these  scrutinizers.  If  I  look  up  in  a  stranger's  face,  he  thinks  I  am 
going  to  bite  him.  If  1  go  with  my  eyes  ^xed  upon  the  ground,  they 
say  I  have  got  the  mopes,  which  is  but  a  short  stage  from  the  disorder. 
If  t  wag  my  tail,  I  am  too  lively  ;  if  1  do  not  wag  it,  I  am  sulky — either 
of  which  appearances  passes  alike  for  a  prognostic.  If  I  pass  a  dirty 
puddle  without  drinking,  sentence  is  infallibly  pronounced  upon  me. 
I  am  perfectly  swilled  with  the  quantity  of  ditch-water  I  am  forced  to 
swallow  in  a  day,  to  clear  me  from  imputations — a  worse  cruelty  than 
the  water  ordeal  of  your  old  Saxon  ancestors.  If  I  snap  at  a  bone,  1 
Am  furious  ;  if  I  refuse  it,  I  have  got  the  sullens,  and  that  is  a  bad 
symptom.  I  dare  not  bark  outright,  for  fear  of  being  adjudged  to 
mve.  It  was  but  yesterday,  that  I  indulged  in  a  little  innocent  yelp 
only,  on  occasion  of  a  cart-wheel  going  over  my  leg,  and  the  populace 
was  up  in  arms^  as  if  I  had  betrayed  some  marks  of  flight iness  in  my 
conversation. 

Really  our  case  is  one  which  calls  for  the  interference  of  the  chan- 
cellor. He  should  see^  as  in  cases  of  other  lunatics,  that  commissions 
are  only  issued  out  against  proper  objects ;  and  not  [let]  a  whole  race 
be  proscribed,  because  some  dreaming  Chaldean,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
fancied  a  canine  resemblance  in  some  star  or  other,  that  was  supposed 
to  predominate  over  addle  brains,  with  as  little  justice  as  Mercury  was 
held  to  be  influential  over  rogues  and  swindlers ;  no  compliment  I  am 
sure  to  either  star  or  planet  Pray  attend  to  my  complaint,  Mr 
Editor,  and  speak  a  good  word  for  us  this  hot  weather 

Your  faithful,  though  sad  dog, 

PollPEY. 
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HEVIEW  OF  MOXON'S  SONNETS 

[SoifiiET&    By  Edward  Mqxon.    (Printed  fcM  phrate  drcuUtion  odjr.)] 

(IBSS) 

A     COPY  cf  thia  un^iuming  work  h&s  fallen  in  out  way.     We  «re 
J^^     critics  on  pidfUcatums  only.      It  is  like  criticising  a  domestic 
conversation,  or  a  friendly  letter,  to  notice  a  little  book^  professedly  not 
meant   for  the  public  eye.       But   we  are  pleased^  and   pleasure  wiU 
speak    out    when   discretion  whisper?  it  to  be  sttU.     The   author  has 
professional  reasons  to  be  private.     With  them  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  say,  that  if  unabating  industry,  integrity  above  bis  avocatiott, 
unparalleled  success  for  the  short  time  he  has  entered  upon  it,  are  any 
auguries  of  success,  this  notice  of  ours  will  not  hinder  his  calling.     We 
have  no  parallel  for  this  mixed  character — qualities  united  seemingly 
at  farthest  variance— except  in  fine  old  Humphrey  Mosely,  the  siatiomr 
(so  were  booksellers  termed  in  the  good  old  times),  who,  for  love  only, 
not  for  lucre,  ushered  into  the  world  the  first  poems  of  Waller,  the 
Juvenilia  of  Milton,  besides  a  lesser  galaxy  of  the  poets  of  his  day, 
with  Prefaces,  of  his  own  honest  composing,  worthy  of  the  strains 
they  preluded  to.     Turn,  reader,  to  his   introduction   to  the    Minor 
Poems  of  Milton,  and  say,  if  tliat  soul,  which  inspirits  it,  worked  for 
gain.     H,  M.  (bibliomanists  will  gkdlier  recognise  him  by  his  initials) 
was,  in  his  day,  what  we  hope  E,  M.  will  prove  in  his,  the  fosterer  of 
poetry,  not  merely  the  sordid  trader  in  it.     We  must  steal  a  sonnet  or 
two  from  this  sealed  book,  to  justify  our  escpectations.     The  first  shall 
be  'To  the  Nightingale:'  the  ongtnality  of  the  concluding  thoughty 
and  general  sweetness  of  the  versification,  make  us,  reluctantly  almost, 
give  it  the  preference. 

Lone  midnight- soothing  melancholy  bird, 

Thai  send' St  auch  music  to  my  si ee pleas  son), 

Chaining  her  fftculties  in  fast  controul, 
Few  listen  to  thy  &aiig ;  yet  I  have  heard, 
When  Man  and  Nature  slept,  nor  aspen  Et)rT*d, 

Thy  mournful  voice,  aweet  vigil  of  the  sleeping— 
And  likened  thee  10  some  angelic  mind, 

That  sita  and  mourns  for  erring  mortals  weeping. 
The  K^nius,  not  of  groves,  but  of  majtkind, 

Watch  at  this  solemn  hour  o'er  millions  keeping. 

In  Eden's  bowerB,  as  mighty  poets  tell, 
Did'st  thou  repeat,  as  now,  that  waiUnfi;  call — 

Th^e  fcorrowing  notes  might  seem,  sad  Philomel, 
Prophetic  to  have  mouin'd  of  man  the/iiW. 

One   more,  and   we   have   done.     We   mistake,  if  a  Petrarch-like 
delicacy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  following: — 

Meth ought  my  Love  was  dead,    0«  'twaa  a  night 
Of  dreary  weeping,  and  of  bitter  woe  ! 
McLhought  I  saw  her  lovely  spirit  go 
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With  lingering  looks  into  yon  star  so  bright* 
Which  then  assumed  such  a  beauteous  light, 

That  all  the  fires  in  heaven  compared  with  this 
Were  scarce  perceptible  to  my  weak  sight. 

There  seem'd  henceforth  the  haven  of  my  bliss ; 
To  that  I  turned  with  fervency  of  soul. 

And  pray'd  that  mom  might  never  break  again, 

But  o'er  me  that  pure  planet  still  remain. 
Alas !  o'er  it  my  vows  had  no  controul. 

The  lone  star  set :  I  woke  full  glad,  I  deem, 

To  find  my  sorrow  but  a  lover's  dream  I 
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NOTES 

TkfB  chroDological  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  this  volame  has 
made  it  necessaiy  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  earlier  essays  to  depart 
from  the  arrangement  which  Lamb  himself  made  in  1818  when  he 
collected  his  Works,  In  order  that  that  arrangement  may  be  on 
record  in  this  edition,  I  append  it  here,  adding  the  page  where  each 
article  may  be  found  in  the  present  volume : — 

Carious  Frafments    -..-...  page   31. 

Rosamond  Gray „        x. 

Recollectionsof  Christ's  Hospital      .       .       .       .      „    139. 

Essays 

Od  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare         -       -  -  -  »  97. 

Chancters  of  Dramatic  Writers         -       -  -  -  „  4a 

Spedmens  from  the  Writings  of  Fuller      -  -  •  „  uau 

On  the  Character  and  Genius  of  Hogarth  -  -  -  „  70. 

On  the  Poetical  Works  of  George  Wither  .  .  .  „  x8x. 

Letters 

The  Londoner m39. 

On  Burial  Societies .,      9a. 

On  the  Danger  of  Confounding  Moral  with  Personal 

Deformity ..64. 

On  the  Inconveniences  resulting  from  being  Hanged  •  „     56. 

On  the  Melancholy  of  Tailors     •        -       •       -       -  „    172. 

Hospita  on  the  Immoderate  Indulgence  of  the  Pleas- 
ures of  the  Palate „    124. 

Edax  on  Appetite „    n8. 

The  prose  of  Lamb's  Works,  1818,  was  dedicated  to  Martin  Bumey 
in  the  following  sonnet : — 

TO  MARTIN  CHARLES  BURNEY.  ESQ. 

Forgive  me,  Buxvey,  if  to  thee  these  late 

And  hasty  products  of  a  critic  pen, 

Thyself  no  common  judge  of  books  and  men, 

In  feeling  of  thy  worth  I  dedicate. 

My  verse  was  offered  to  an  older  friend ; 

The  humbler  ^se  has  fallen  to  thy  share : 

Nor  could  I  miss  the  occasion  to  declare, 

What  spoken  in  thy  presence  roust  offend — 

That,  set  aside  some  few  caprices  wild. 

Those  humorous  clouds  that  flit  o'er  brightest  days. 

In  all  my  threadings  of  this  worldly  mase, 

(And  I  have  watched  thee  almost  from  a  child), 

Free  from  self-seeking,  envy,  low  desigri, 

I  have  not  f  oond  a  whiter  soul  than  tkatm. 
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A  reproduction  of  th«?  title-page  of  the  first  volurae  of  the  Worh 
is  gjveti  opposite  pag^  3^6,  Nothing  else  id  the  present  vol  ume  (wttb 
the  possible  exception  of  "  Confess  ions  of  a  Drunkard/*  see  pRge  1$^) 
was  reprinted  by  Lamb  in  book  fofm. 

Lamb  seems  to  havL'  meditated  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  u 
early  as  IHlfi,  for  we  find  him  telling  Wordsworth,  ia  an  unp<^l»lishccl 
letter,  that  he  had  offered  the  book  to  Murray  through  Barron  Fteli 
but  that  Giffbrd  had  opposed  the  project  successfully. 


page  J,      RoaAMUKD  Gray. 

First  printed,  1798.     Reprinted  in  the  Works,  1818. 

Rosamund  Gray  was  published  in  179S  by  Lee  h  Hurst  under  the 
title  A  Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray  and  old  Blind  Margaret,  by  Charki 
Ijimb,     It  then  had  this  dedication  :-^ 

This  Talk 

IS 
rNSCRtSEO    IN    rRtENOmttP 

TO 
MaHMAOUKE   THOMPSOPlr 

OF 

FESCBHoiiE  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Tliompsdn  was  at  Chftst's  Hospital  with  Lamb.  Ther«  are  gtimpies 
of  him  in  the  letters  to  the  Lloyds;  ^  and  in  the  essay  on  that  school  io 
Elia  (see  VoL  IL,  page  22),  written  in  1820,  he  is  called  '*  mildest 
of  Missionaries  "  and  the  writer's  good  friend  still,  but  there  is  u* 
evidence  that  the  intimacy  was  actively  continued  after  the  early  da^ 

At  the  time  that  Rosamund  Gray  was  written  Lamb  was  twenty-twtf 
to  twenty-three.      It  was  hts  first  pniise  of  which  we  know  anything^ 

Lamb  reprinted  the  story  without  the  dedication*  under  the  title 
Rosamimd  Gray,  a  Tale,  in  his  Works,  IHtH,  the  text  of  which  it 
followed  here.  The  differences  of  punctuation  are  numerous,  but  the 
teit  is  mainly  the  same.  In  Cliapter  VI.  (page  12,  line  32)  the  phnifi 
"  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  her/'  ran^  twenty  years  earlier,  '^'  drink  a  dish  ;'* 
page  13,  line  1 1,  after  "beauties  of  the  season  "  old  \fargaret  origin- 
ally saidj  "  I  can  still  remember  thera  with  pleasure^  and  rejoice  tbit 
younger  eyes  than  mine  tain  see  and  enjoy  them.  I  shall  be,"  etc.  ;and 
at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter  (page  1 4),  in  the  1 79S  edition,  came 
the  quaintly  particular  passage  which  I  have  thrown  into  italics :— 

"[Besides,  it  was  Margaret's  bed -time,  for  she  kept  very  good  houn— 
indeed,  in  the  distribution  of  her  meals,  and  sundry  other  particirla«» 
she  resembled  the  livers  in  the  antique  worlds  more  than  might  well 
beseem  a  creature  of  this — none  but  Rosamund  could  gel  her  mtu  ^ 


1  See  Ouiries  LamM  amd  tkt  Lhydi,  1S9B. 
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broth  ready,  or  put  her  night  caps  on — [she  wore  sevei^  the  undermost 
was  Qfjlannel)^ 

"  '  You  knmu,  love^  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  mi/self — here  I  must  staji 
till  you  return.' 

"So  the  new  friends  parteii  for  that  night — Elinor  having  made 
Murgitret  pTomise  to  give  RosJimuQd  leave  to  come  and  see  her  the 
next  day/' 

Two  more  trivial  amendments:  page  18^  line  Wj  after  "blis^s"  came 
"not  to  be  conceived/'  and  page  27,  last  line,  "  chamber-fellow  '  was 
ill  1798  "  bed- fellow/' 

Lamb  was  not  a  novelist ;  and,  as  a  whole,  Bosamund  Gray  is  per- 
haps unconvincing.  But  it  has,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part,  an 
indefinable  charm,  and  towards  the  end  a  curious  quality  of  teeling 
not  quite  to  be  matched  in  any  other  writer.  Shelley's  praise  has 
often  been  quoted  :  writing  to  Leigh  Hunt^  in  1819^  he  said,  "  What 
a  lovely  thing  is  liosamtt^nd  G-ray  I  How  much  knowl^ge  of  the 
sweetest  and  deepest  parts  of  our  nature  is  in  it !  "  Lamb  mentions 
JuUa  de  RoubuftU  in  the  text,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  ho  was 
influenced  by  that  story  of  Mackenzie's.  The  epistolary  form  into 
which  Bosammid  Gray  lapses  is  maintained  throughout  in  Julia  de 
MoubitjrU  (]777)>  and  there  is  a  similar  intensity  of  emotion  and  sug- 
gestion of  fatality  in  both  correspondences,  There  is,  however^  in 
Julia  de  Boubign^  nothing  of  the  sweet  simplicity  and  limpid  clarity 
of  Lamb's  earlier  chapters  ;  which  may  be  described  as  his  (perhaps  un- 
conscious) contribution  to  the  revolt  againat  convention  that  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  were  leading  in  the  same  year  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 

How  far  Lamb  was  recording  fact  in  this  story  we  do  not  know; 
but  the  letters  seem  to  reflect  his  own  frame  of  mind  at  that  time- 
following  upon  his  mother's  death  and  his  abandonment  of  his  day- 
dreams with  the  fair- haired  maid  of  the  sonnets  (see  pages  S,  4^  and  7 
of  Vol.  V,),  In  this  case  wc  have  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  masculine 
writer  conveying  his  feelings  through  a  feminine  medium.  But  on 
pages  15-16  Lamb  seems  to  be  writing  both  as  himself  and  his  sister. 
Compare  the  passage  at  the  foot  of  page  15  with  Lamb's  letter  to 
Coleridge  of  Oclobtir  17,  179f>,  where  he  quotes  his  sister  as  saying, 
**  The  spirit  of  my  mother  seems  to  descend  and  smile  upon  me/'  and 
the  first  paragraph  on  page  16  is  paraphrased  in  Lamb's  lines  (composed 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  working  on  Rosamund  Gray)  "  Written 
■oon  after  the  Preceding  Poem/'  October,  1797  (Vol*  V.,  page  S9). 
Again,  the  passage  at  the  foot  of  page  18  must  exactly  represent 
Lamb's  hopes  and  wishes  in  connection  with  his  sister  at  that  date. 

Rosamund  Gray  and  her  grandmother  {if  they  had  any  real  exist- 
ence) are  said  to  have  lived  in  one  of  the  group  of  cottages  called 
Blenheims,  between  Blakesware  and  Ware,  in  the  days  when  Lamb 
visited  his  grandmother  at  Blakesware  house.  These  cottages  were 
palled  down  in   1 822.     But  then  Lamb's  Anna — of  the  love  sonnets 
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(«ee  Vol.  v.,  pages  S,  4  and  7) — i»  also  said  to  have  lived  at  Blen^ 
heim^  ;  and  they  cannot  posstbly  be  identical.  Old  Margaret  and 
Mrs.  Fkld,  Lamb's  grandmather,  m&y  have  had  some  traits  to  commoQ, 
and  the  description  of  filakeaware,  wher<?  Mts.  Field  was  hotisekee 
(see  Vol.  M*»  page  153)^  is  recognisable  ;  but  these  researches 
be  pturaued  to  any  real  purpose^  According  to  a  letter  to  Southey 
October,  l7pa,  "  nothing  but  the  first  words  "  of  the  ballad— 

An  old  wDm^n  clothed  In  gray. 
Whose  daughter  was  cburmmg  and  jounf , 

And  sbe  was  deluded  awny 
Br  Roger's  faise  flattedug  tongue — 

put  Lamb  "  upon  scribbling  .  .  .  Bosamund/'  This  is  quite  concdr 
ably  the  case.  Whether  we  are  to  suppose  that  Lamb  took  not  onlj! 
the  motive  of  his  story,  but  also  the  word  Gray,  from  this  staiitf, 
cannot  be  said ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  he  found  the  n«me 
Rosamund  Gray  in  a  song  thus  entitled  in  his  friend  Charles  Lloyd'a 
Poems  on  Various  OccasionSf  1795.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  Llojrcj 
may  have  had  particular  interest  in  the  book  in  the  circumstance  thit 
copies  exist  bemng  the  imprint  of  Pearson,  a  bookseller  at  Bitmini;- 
ham,  where  Lloyd  lived.  Writing  to  Southey  in  May,  1799,  L*rol> 
■ays  that  Bosamund  sells  well  in  London. 

The  points  calling  for  annotation  are  very  few  ; — 

The  line  (page  6), 

Soft,  mode&t.  melaDcholy,  female »  falrt 

is  in  Young's  Night  Tkoitghts, 
The  quotation  three  lines  lower* 

Those  hanging  locks 
Of  young  ApoUo, 

t  isannot  trace,     Marlowe's  Hbtq  and  Leimder  {I,,  6}  haa ; — 

Hero  the  fair 

Whom  young  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair. 

The  passages  about  the  lovers^  in  Chapter  IV.  (page  B),  are  £roift 
Daniera  "Hymens  Triumph/*  Act  I.,  Scene  h  1  quote  more  fully. 
iTOm  Lamb's  own  tnLuscHption  in  the  Dramatic  Sp^tmenat  1808:^ 

Thirsts^  Ah^  [  remember  well  (and  ho^w  can  t 

But  evermoirtr  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  tiimc  begnQ.  when  scarce  W:  knew  wiuit  was 

The  tiiune  ihie  fdt  ^  whenas  we  sat  aod  ngti'd 

And  looked  upon  each  other,  sad  conGsyd 

Not  what  we  aiTd,  yet  sometMng  we  did  alt  ^ 

Aud  yet  w«v  well^  and  jet  we  were  not  well, 

And  what  wtis  our  disease  we  could  not  telL 

TbcD  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  Ihefk  look  :    And  thus 

ta  tbai  first  gaitlen  of  our  simplenas. 

We  ipeCLt  our  childhood 4 

Page  lOf  line  S^  His  hair  was  .  ,  .  ehtswut.  Lamb  w&s  ver^  lik^ljf 
remembering  that  Celia  says,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  "  chestnut  was  erf 
the  only  colour  "  (Act  II L^  Scene  4^  line  12). 
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Page  Ilf  last  line  but  three.  Baskerville.  John  Bafikervitle  (37f>6- 
1775)^  the  great  printer,  whose  Bible  was  his  masterpiece. 

P&ge  14^  line  K  "  Vaunted  sistsr.^*  I  have  not  succeeded  in  trac- 
ing this  phrase. 

Page  14,  line  S*  Not  a  tree^  not  a  friwA,  ThiB  may  have  been  a 
recollection  of  Cowley's  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Wilham  Harvey/' 
which  from  the  Letters  we  know  that  Lamb  greatly  adnujed — - 

W^  there  a  tree  i^bout  wtiich  did  noi  knew 
The  love  betwixt  us  two  ? 

Page  14,  line  33.  *^  Livers  in  th€  antique  imyrld"  Probably  a  re- 
collection of  "  As  You  Like  It/'  Act  II.,  Scene  5,  line  57. 

Page  1 6,  line  Id-  '*  Ckerishers  of  lay  infancy.*'  This  quotation  I 
have  not  traced. 

Page   1 6,  line  h6.      "An  eftemy  hath  done  ihis.^*     See  Matthew 
lOtlll.  28. 

^"The'aiiigza  from  BumSj  on  page  2Q,  Is,  allowing  for  Lamb's  con- 
ftitutional  inllTrti*y--ta^aiJI0ieexactly,  the  last  in  "The  Lament  for 
James,   Earl  of  Glencaim."     The  true  text  runs : — 


The  hridegToom  may  forget  ihe  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 
The  woimrcb  may  forget  ihe  crowo 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  hfl5  been; 
The  motber  may  Torget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 
But  I'll  r«rnember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  a'  that  tboti  boat  done  fdr  me ! 


The  phrase  "  flown  with  insolence  and  wine  "  (page  22)  is  applied 
by  Milton  to  the  sons  of  Belial  {Paradise  Lost^  I.,  502), 

On  the  same  page.  Light  from  Heavmt^  Was  Bums  again  in 
Lamb's  mind  ? — 

I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild,  s^nd  ihtc  pkjL'iurcs  devbtu  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteur-ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  tiigbt  that  kd  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven, 

"TbeVUIan.'* 

he  may  have  been  thinking  of  Mariana's  i^peech  in  "Measure  for 
Measure"  (Act  V„  Scene  1,  line  235) : — 

As  there  csomes  light  from  heaven  and  words  iTom  breath. 

Old  Thomas  Billet  (page  25)  was  not  the  true  name  of  the  Widford 
innkeeper.  It  was  Clemit&on  (see  *^ Going  or  Gone/*  Vol,  V,,  page 
71}.  Lamb  again  used  the  name  Billet,  for  his  father's  old  Lincoln 
fiiend,  in  "Poor  Relations"  (Vol,  II.,  page  l62).  Nor  was  Ben 
Moxam  the  name  of  the  Blake s ware  gardener,  but  Ben  Cartel*  (tee 
Vol,  V,,  page  70,  and  note).  The  Wilderness  was  actually  the  name 
i^iven  to  the  wood  at  the  back  of  Blakesware  house. 

On  the  passage  concerning  the  epitaphs,  on  page  2f>,  Talfourd 
wrote  ;  "The  reflections  he  [Lamb]  makes  on  the  eulogistic  character 
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of  all  the  inscriptions  are  drawn  from  his  own  childhood ;  for  wh^ 
M  very  little  boy,  walking  with  Jiis  sister  in  a  churchyard,  he  suddeolf 
asked  her,  *  Mary^  where  do  the  naughty  people  lie  ?  *  " 

Canon  Amger  has  pointed  out  that  the  name  Matrarb  is  probablj 
Lamb's  reeol lection  of  Matrevis,  one  of  the  assassins  Ln  Marlowe  s 
*  Edward  li;' 

Southey  has  a  poem,  "The  Ruined  Cottage/'  among  hia  Bnglitk 
Eclogues,  which  is  practically  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  Rosamund  Gtw$, 
I  do  not  know  whether  Southey 's  version  was  taken  from  an  b- 
dependent  source  or  whether  it  was  a  compliment  to  Lamb.  LambV 
tale  had,  however,  come  first.     I  quote  a  portion  of  the  po^n  :^^ 

A  widow  here 
Dwelt  with  an  orptuui  grwidchild  ;  just  ncmoved 
Above  the  reach  of  pinching  poverty. 
She  lived  on  some  small  ptt lance  which  mf&oed^ 
In  better  times,  the  needful  calls  of  life, 
Noi  without  CiOmfofL     1  TemeinbcT  her 
Sitting  at  even  in  ihat  open  doorway, 
And  spinning  in  the  smi.     Methinks  I  see  faer 
RAising  her  cyvs  and  dark-nmm'd  spectacla 
To  see  the  pisser-by.  yet  ceasiiig  oot 
Tb  ivirl  h«r  lengthefitng  thnad ;  or  in  the  garden. 
On  tome  drf  summear  eveaiag,  walldfig  itKuid 
To  view  bcr  Bowers,  and  pomtiag  as  abe  leaned 
UlK»  tbe  iyoFf  handk  ckT  her  stidc, 
To  some  eamatiiMi  whosft  o'ta'heavy  hmd 
Needled  laipficirt ;  while  with  the  watering-poL 
Toiima  fotkiw'd.  and  refresh'd  and  trimm'd 
The  dmoptiw  plant ;  Joanna,  ber  dear  child. 
As  l0««3jr  and  as  happy  then  ax  ytHOh 
And  inaoosMX  amid  taake  ber. 

Charlies,  it  Kcms 
As  ihoDch  1  wtet  n  I107  o^ia.  and  all 
The  medJAte  jpeus  with  their  wiamtvt^^ 
A  half-forgotten  dream.     1  see  the  Maid 
So  com^y  ut  h^-  Sunctay  dress  !   her  hair. 
Her  bngbt  brown  hnir.  wnesLtbed  in  coalractins  tmH ; 
Afld  (hen  hm  cheek  {  K  was  a  red  and  white 
Ttai  MMKle  tbe  defeaite  bnes  <tf  an  look  loathsome 
Thft  COBBliT— »  who  ««  their  way  10  chomcii 
W^n  taumi  o^lte  hcii^^  ha^nlng  to  hstf 
Tte  bdn  lui  Anwm,  iMt  m  iilmett 
Wtedhmc  ite  sirenm  IkIqw.  vmU  m  look  w 
Vlfhrntt^ptrndhf.    A«i  her  old  Gmvteik  Cftarlm, 
Wbm  t  hn«c  beafd  sane  tximg  isfidei 
SpQik  of  oar  faith  w  of  n  ^Dowiy  a«ei. 


WlM  L  « liwiew  bsf,  ami  eiM  <f  foot, 
Wt^^  <ii  ■! II III  II I  m II  II  III    11 1 

WlOkgiipiBma  htt.  m%hi  teir  i^d  hmd 
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That  was  a  thought  which  many  a  winter  night 
Had  kept  her  sleepless :  and  when  prudent  love 
In  something  better  than  a  servant's  state 
Had  placed  her  well  at  last,  it  was  a  pang 
Like  parting  life  to  part  with  her  dear  gin. 

One  summer,  Charles,  when  at  the  holidays 
Retum'd  from  school,  I  visited  again 
My  old  accustom'd  walks,  and  found  in  them 
A  joy  almost  like  meeting  an  old  friend, 
I  saw  the  cottage  empty,  and  the  weeds 
Already  crowding  the  neglected  flowers. 
Joanna,  by  a  villain's  wiles  seduced. 
Had  play'd  the  wanton,  and  that  blow  had  reach'd 
Her  grandam's  heart.    She  did  not  suffer  long ; 
Her  age  was  feeble,  and  this  mortal  grief 
Brought  her  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Lamb's  comment  on  "  The  Ruined  Cottage  "  when  Southey  sent  it 
to  him  in  October^  1798,  is  interesting :  "  It  pleases  me  mightily,  being 
•o  full  of  picture  work  and  circumstances.  I  find  no  fiiult  in  it,  unless 
perhaps  that  Joanna's  ruin  is  a  catastrophe  too  trite ;  and  this  is  not 
the  first  or  second  time  you  have  clothed  your  indignation,  in  verse,  in 
a  tale  of  mined  innocence.  The  old  lady,  spinning  in  the  sim,  I  hope 
would  not  disdain  to  claim  some  kindred  with  old  Margaret.  I  could 
almost  wish  you  to  vaiy  some  circumstances  in  the  conclusion.  A 
gentleman  seducer  has  so  often  been  described  in  prose  and  verse. 
What  if  you  had  accomplished  Joanna's  ruin  by  the  dimisy  arts  and 
rustic  gifts  of  some  country-fellow  ?  " 

Finally  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  Barry  Cornwall's  Dramatic 
Scenes  ^1819)  is  a  fragment  entitled  "Rosamund  Gray/'  which  from 
the  evidence  of  its  few  opening  lines  was  to  have  been  a  blank-verse 
adaptation  of  Lamb's  theme.     It  runs  thus  : — 

ROSAMUND  GRAY.    (A  FRAGMENT  >) 
Once— but  she  died— I  knew  a  village  girl 
(Poor  Rosamund  Gray,)  who,  in  my  fancy,  did 
Surpass  the  deities  you  tell  me  of. 
Haply  you  may  have  passed  her ;  and  indeed 
Her  beauty  was  not  made  for  all  observance, 
If  beauty  it  might  be  called.    It  was  a  sick 
And  melancholy  loveliness,  that  pleased 
But  few ;  and  somewhat  of  its  durm,  perhaps. 
Owed  to  the  lonely  spot  she  dwelt  in— I 
Knew  her  from  infancy  ;  a  shy,  sad  girl ; 
And  gossips  when  they  saw  her,  oftentimes 
Would  tell  her  future  fortunes.    They  would  note 
Her  deep-blue  eyes,  which  seemed  as  they  already 
Had  made  fast  friends  with  sorrow,  and  would  say 
Hers  was  an  early  fate :  that  she  would  pine 
From  grief— neglect— or  cast  her  youth  away 
On  love  without  requital. — She  grew  a  woman : 
Yet,  when  from  some  long  absence  I  returned, 
I  knew  again  the  pretty  child  I  left. 
Her  hair  of  deepest  chesnut,  (that  which  once 
Fell  in  thick  shining  clusters,)  'round  a  brow 
Pftle  as  Greek  marble,  wandered  tastefully : 
But  still  these  were  the  same  blue  eves,  and  still 
Their  melancholy  splendour ;  bearmg  now 
Proof  of  the  gossips  prophecy.  .  .  . 

<  The  latter  part  of  this  Poem  is  lost. 
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Page  31.    Curious  Fragments. 

John  Woodvil,  1802,  and  Works,  1818. 

Lamb  engaged  upon  these  experiments  in  the  manner  of  Burton, 
always  a  fiivourite  author  with  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Coleridge. 
We  find  him  writing  to  Manning  (March  17,  1800)  :  "He  [Colerid^] 
has  lugged  me  to  the  brink  of  engaging  to  a  newspaper,  and  has 
suggested  to  me,  for  a  first  plan,  the  fcMrgeiy  of  a  supposed  manuscript 
of  Burton,  the  anatomist  of  melancholy."  Writing  again  to  Manning 
a  little  later,  probably  in  April,  1800  (the  letter  is  dated  wrongly 
October  5,  1800,  in  editions  of  the  correspondence).  Lamb  mentions 
having  submitted  two  imitations  of  Burton  to  Stuart,  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Post,  and  states  also  that  he  has  written  the  lines  entitled 
"  Conceipt  of  Diabolic  Possession " — originally,  in  the  John  Woodvil 
volume,  a  part  of  these  "  Fragments,"  but  afterwards,  in  the  Works, 
separated  from  them.  In  August,  1 800,  Lamb  tells  Coleridge  he  has 
written  the  ballad  in  the  manner  of  the  *'01d  and  Young  Courtier," 
also  originally  part  of  these  "  Fragments,"  and  mentions  further  that 
Stuart  had  rejected  the  proposed  contribution. 

Of  Lamb's  imitations  the  first  two  are  most  akin  to  the  original  in 
spirit,  but  the  whole  performance  is  curiously  happy  and  a  perfect 
illustration  of  his  fellowship  with  the  Elizabethans.  Our  language 
probably  contains  no  more  successfid  impersonation  of  any  author: 
for  the  time  being  Lamb's  mind  approximated  to  that  of  Burton,  while 
reserving  enough  individuality  to  make  a  new  thing  as  well  as  a  veiy 
subtle  and  exact  echo.  The  Burton  extracts  and  the  Letters  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  written  four  or  five  years  earlier  (in  which  Lamb  cer- 
tainly had  a  hand :  see  pp.  191  and  464),  represent  in  prose  the  same 
devotion  to  the  Eliasabethans  that  John  Woodvil  refvesents  in  verse. 
TWith  1800,  when  Lamb  was  twenty-five,  this  immediately  derivative 
impulse  ceased ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  without  such  interesting  exercises 
in  the  manner  of  his  favourite  period,  his  ripest  work  would  have  been 
far  less  ricl^  In  addition  to  these  conscious  experiments  I  should 
perhaps  mention  the  Dramatic  Specimens,  the  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
wherein  only  Shakespearian  words  were  to  be  used,  and  the  Advmtures 
of  Ulysses  ;  but  probably  the  Falstaff  Letters  laid  the  foundation  of 
Lamb  s  literary  Elizabethanising,  while  John  Woodvil  and  the  Burton 
extracts  increased  his  zeal  and  knowledge. 

In  the  John  Woodvil  volume,  1802,  the  "Curious  Fragments" 
comprised  four  extracts.  Extracts  I.  and  II.  were  as  they  now  are. 
Extract  III.  consisted  of  the  following  verses : — 

Extract  III 

A  CONCEIPT  OF  DIABOLICAL  POSSESSION 

By  mysdfe  walking,  Crowding  my  priyacy ; 

To  myselfe  talking,  They  come  unbidden, 

When  as  I  ruminate  Like  foos  at  a  wedding. 

On  my  untoward  fate,  Thrusting  their  fiaoes 

Scarcdy  seem  I  In  better  guests'  places, 

Alone  suflSciently  Peevish  and  matecontent, 

Black  thoughu  continually  Clownish  impertinents. 
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Dashinff  the  roerrimeiits :  Hobgoblins.  Lemures. 

So  in  like  fiashions  Dreams  of  Antipodes, 

Dim  Cogitations  Night-riding  Incubi 

Follow  and  haunt  me,  Troubling  the  phantasie, 

Striving  to  daunt  me.  All  dire  iUusions 

In  my  heart  festering,  Causing  confusion. 

In  my  ears  whispering.  Figments  heretical], 

"  Thy  friends  are  treacherous.  Scruples  fantasticall, 

"  Thy  foes  are  dangerous,  Doubts  diabolicall, 

*'  Thy  dreams  ominous."  Abaddon  vexeth  me, 

— ^Fierce  Anthropophagi.  Mahu  perplexeth  me, 

Spectra,  Diaboli.  Lucifer  teaneth  me. 
What  scared  St.  Anthony, 

Jesu  Mari^t  libera  nosabhu  tentationihus,  orat,  impiorat,  R.  B.  Ptceator.^ 

Extract  IV.  was  originally  the  third  as  the  essay  now  stands.  It  ran 
as  now  until  the  present  close,  when  came  the  following  passage  : — 

"The  fruit,  issue,  children,  of  these  my  morning  meditations,  have 
been  certain  erode,  impolite,  inoomposite,  hirsute,  (what  shall  I  say  ?) 
verses,  noting  the  difference  of  rich  and  poor,  in  the  ways  of  a  rich 
noble's  palace  and  a  poor  workhouse. 

"  SequufUur, 

"THE  ARGUMENT, 

"  /n  a  costly  palace  Youth  meets  respect  : 
In  a  wretched  worhhause  Age  finds  neglect, 

"EVINCED  THUS: 

"  In  a  costly  palace  Youth  goes  clad  in  gold ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  limbs  are  ccud : 
There  they  sit,  the  old  men,  by  a  shivering  fire. 
Still  close  and  closer  cowering,  warmth  is  their  desire. 

"  In  a  costly  palace,  when  the  brave  gallants  dine, 
Thev  have  store  of  good  venison,  with  old  Canary  wine. 
With  singing  and  musick  to  heighten  the  dieer ; 
Coarse  bits,  with  grudging,  are  the  pauper's  best  fare. 

"  In  a  costly  palace  Youth  is  still  carest, 
By  a  train  of  attendants,  which  laugh  at  my  jroung  Lord's  jeste ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  the  contrary  prevails, 
Does  Age  begin  to  prattle  ?    No  man  heark'neth  to  his  tales. 

"  In  a' costly  palace,  if  the  child,  with  a  pin. 
Do  but  chance  to  prick  a  finger,  strait  the  Doctor  is  call'd  in  ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  men  are  left  to  perish 
For  want  of  proper  cordiab,  which  their  old  age  mi|^t  cherish. 

'*  In  a  costly  palace  Youth  enjoys  his  lost ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age,  in  comers  thrust. 
Thinks  upon  the  former  days,  when  he  was  well  to  do. 
Had  children  to  stand  by  him,  both  friends  and  kinsmen  toa 

"  In  a  costly  palace  Youth  his  temples  hides 
With  a  new  devised  peruke,  that  reaches  to  his  sides ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  crown  is  bare. 
With  a  few  thin  locks  just  to  fence  out  the  cold  air. 

"  In  peace,  as  in  war,  'tis  our  young  gallants'  pride, 
To  walk,  each  one  i'  the  streets,  with  a  rapier  at  his  side. 
That  none  to  do  them  injury  may  have  pretence ; 
Wretched  Agie,  in  poverty,  most  brook  offence. 

^  VJon.  Son  of  Mary,  ddiver  us  from  these  temptations,  is  the  pnyer  and  entreaty  of 
R.&.aiiiiiMr.— Ed. 
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"  THE  CONSEQU  ENCE. 

**  Wanton  Vomh  is  oft  times  biugtit  and  swcUb 
Whea  Age  for  v&y  shuae  gioes  stooping  to  the 

■THE  CONCLUSION-i^r«  Pamftwt^r 
The  diferetic^  in  test  between  the  1802  and  181 S  ecUUorii^  ar 
sltgbu  Thej  ar«  merely  changes  of  pttnctttAtion  mnA  spelling- 
twenty-fmir  in  all — with  the  exception  that  on  i»g«  34,  last  line  bit 
one,  "  common  sort  "  was  origmikllj  "  mobbe."  Concemin^  ttui  ciMQgf 
Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  in  The  Aih^mBum^  December  28,  1901,hii<a 
inlerestiiig  note.  Lunb,  he  says^  maile  it  *^  for  the  best  of  gt>od  retfook 
because  in  the  meantime  be  had  reeallected  that  to  attribiite  Ihe  v«d 
mofr  to  the  pen  of  Robert  Burton  was  to  oommit  a  linguistje  aiiaebn»' 
\MXSL  The  earliest  known  examples  of  moh  occur  in  Shadwdl  (l€80) 
and  Drrden  (t(i90),  whereas  Burton  died  in  January,  1640/'  I  migfal 
add  that  *'jikxi& "  was  anotbcr  anachronism  ;  since,  accxxdtng  to  tk 
Ntm  Sm^Mk  Dieiwmarif,  its  lint  use  ts  in  the  works  of  T.  Cuoke,  im. 
^loenidite"  and  " iiKompoaite  "  seem  to  have  been  Ljuabs  eoitug^^ 
bill  they  are  very  Burtooian.  The  Xao  English  Diciiomafy  gim 
~  Ts  reibfefkce  alotie  to  the  word  "  hebetant,"   ineaning  maikii^ 


I  m  indebt^  to  Mr.  W.  J,  Cnig  Ibr  some  ooles  on  the  names  fwl 
in  tiie  Bvtan  irmgrn^nU — ^tbe  Gnt  of  which  is  based  mpm  tk 
on  **  Loire  Melanchaly  "  In  the  An^ftit,  wbef>e  chaiige  of  fritee 
ii  RoontiiMaided  to  the  4esptirmg  and  melaiicholy  toTcr  (we  pi^ 
tiettlarly  Pkit  UL,  See.  2.  Mem,  5,  Subsee.  t},  Pliny  is  PUmai 
kathor  of  the  Saiural  HUtone^  to  which  Burton  is  oMh 
Handrrille,  Sir  John  Majuwlerille  the  traveller:  Botlei 
writes^  ^l  wooJd  csensme  aU  PUny's,  SoUnns',  StnWi, 
UmaAerdl^X  Olans  Mafsias',  Harets  Pbliis*  lies."  f^os* 
Jeas  Fyc&i»  bom  «l  T^nhMtia,  aatbor  of  De  Fmibm^  i5Si 
The  worit  Di  Mmmin$  m  sfahably  imaginaiyj  as  are  many  of  LsmVl 
To  Act^mm  Momaltm*  work,  D§  MorbU  C^piiu,  Bintot 
relieti.  ChfiitmAtJm  a  Vega  wmte  D9  An.  M&L,  m  whkll  iii 
«*Dtt  HilsMihiitii"  whieh  attraeted  Burtim.  Coryale  m» 
of  tfie  Orwdiim,  tfilt,  ikA*  I  belief e«  sao- 
WiMm  wnu  Dial  Prmfix.  Gmimit 
He  wrote,  I  think,  no  book  m  tie 
ra  ^piwi  MMt  2AsaaHi«  who  a  mid  by  Lamb  to  hare  pcsaed 
t^  wmM  be  the  aal^or  of  the  Awmiim  which'  preceded  Scdtie|*isDd 
wfcidi  he  n  m*d  to  he  Jwifhtrd  fVilidore  was  Pblydoie  Ve^ 
M  Utbiau  («ll9«  he  wm  ham)  in  15^  and  was  fbr  a  mk 
«f  Wdb^-the  aHthor  of  a  Latin  ehnmide  of  EiigUnito 
liA  iLfiJB.  Xmttm  SUfibs  is  £aem  Silvins  Ptccoloioiii 
11^  KiElri  of  wh«oe  sareasma  are  4|tioted  by  Burton 
IW  Om^t€m»  vteh  a  Oinjim  omU  amroelT  «anetroe  (page  3^,  lio^ 
U>^  w«t  ^nhahfy  ^««B  %  I^»^  &«<*  t>»e  Baio^nai  of  VirgiL  AJ- 
(^«fe  SI,  Itet  t^)  ««i  petiMV*  ^  ^p  ^^  Lambs  pes  ^ 
AliiiisniaL  him  « 


U^^»m 


I.^T»  wbo   spent  hii  life  ii 
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miiatuml  history.  Melancthon  is  not  Philip  Melancthon,  but 
ranner.  Comutusj  probably  a  jest  of  I^mb*s,  who  was  continually 
used  by  the  idea  which  the  name  conveys  (see  note  to  "  A  Vision 
nf  Homs  **).  Hipjjocrates  (died  b.c,  3t>l  ?)  and  Avicenna  are  doctors 
tequently  mentioned  by  Burton.  Chaucer  in  his  Prologue  mentions 
vicen^ 

In  the  second  extract  Bodinus  was  Jetm  Boding  bom  at  Angers^ 
J^SO  (?),  the  author  of  at  least  tluree  books  which  Burton  mentions:  the 
^eiliodiis  Uutorica,  UnimrsfB  Naktrm  Thmtrum  and  Z)e  la  Demmi^o- 
mV-  Also  D&  Beptiblica.  TnncaueUius  was  Vittore  Trincavella,  a 
»hysician,  bom  at  Venice,  14f|6,  author  of  Cof^ilia  Medica.  Lenjnius 
Louis  Lemmens^  bom  at  Ziriczee,  in  Zealand,  1505,  called  by 
tort  on  Lemnius  the  physician,  author  of  De  OccuUis  Naturm 
iractdu.  Alcuin  attached  himself  to  Charlemagtie  and  assisted 
in  educational  reforms.  Galen  was  of  course  the  physician. 
Lnianus,  called  by  Burton  Amiianus,  was  a  I^atiii  poet  of  the  time  of 
^jan,  and  Rayinond  Lully,  the  alchemist^  whose  works  Lamb  pos- 
as  he  tells  us  elsewherCp  Villanovus  (Amoldus  of  Villa 
ovo)^  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  ex:tract,  is  the  last  of  the  names, 
iirton  credits  him  with  the  Book  of  Heroical  Lave, 
To  treat  exhaustively  of  the  words,  h\  addition  to  what  has  been 
.id  above  of  three  or  four  of  them,  would  etdarge  tliis  note  beyond  all 
junds  ;  but  certain  phrases  require  a  little  explflnation.  For  example  : 
Bezo  las  manos"  (page  .15,  line  a)  was  a  S(>anish  phrase,  meaning 
d  kissings,  salutes^  which  was  then  coming  into  English.  Thomas 
ieywood's  "Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea"  has  *'give  them  the  joy, 
i&  Ixin  jour,  the  besilus  manus/'  and  Browne's  Beligio  Mediei  has 
with  a  Bezo  las  Manos  to  Fortune,"  "  A  Crcssus,  a  Crassus  "  (page  35, 
e  36)  is  from  Burton  almost  direct.  We  read,  IL,  !27L  3  (Nimnio's 
,) :  "  'Tis  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him,  let  him  have  Job's  tn- 
^Dkorjf  sint  Crmsi  et  Crassi  licet,  nan  has  Pactohis  aureoi  'unda$ 
gBHSt  eripiat  unquam  ^  mis&riiSf  Crcraus  or  rich  Crass  us  cannot  now 
nd  health  or  get  himself  a  stomach/'  *^ Cunning  Gnathoes'* 
36,  line  2)^ — Gnatho  was  the  parasite  in  the  "  Eunuehus  "  of 
e.  Burton  also  uses  him  in  this  way. 
mb's  affection  for  Burton  was  profound.  His  own  copy  was  a 
_  of  16^21,  which  h  now,  1  believe,  in  America.    The  following 

passage  from  John  Payne  Collier's  An  Old  Man's  Diartf  (for   1832)  is 
mteresting  iti  this  connection  : — 

LTbia  led  him  [l^mb]  lo  oj&k  me,  whxrther  1  remembered  two  or  three  passagn  in  his 
jk  of  boolu.  Burton's  Afittt&m^ft/MfJanchoty^  ilJustrating  Shakespeare's  notions  regmrd- 
ing  Witches  and  Fiiries.  I  repbed  that  if  I  had  seen  thera,  I  did  not  then  recollect  tnem, 
I  took  down  the  book,  the  contents  of  which  !ie  knew  so  well  that  he  opened  upon  the 
place  almost  immediately :  the  first  passage  was  this,  respecllnf?  Macbeth  and  Bjinquo 
*iid  thtiir  meeting  with  the  three  Witches  ;  "  And  Hector  Boethiii5ttdat*s]of  Macbeth  and 
Banco^  two  Scottish  Lordi,  that,  as  they  were  wandering  in  woods,  had  their  fortunes 
lold  them  by  three  strange  women/'  I  jsaid  that  I  retnembcred  to  have  seen  thai  peasage 
qDoiedt  or  referred  to  by  more  than  one  editor  of  Shakespeare,  "  Have  you  seen  Ihii 
ted,"'  be  inquired^  "which  relatf^  lo  fairies?  'Some  put  our  fairies  into  thU  rank, 
have  been  kn  formcT  times  adored  with  much  superstition,  with  sweqping  their 
aad  Kttiag  of  a  pail  of  clean  water,  good  victuals  and  the  like ;  and  then  they  should 
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not  be  pinclKd,  but  find  fDOoey  in  th«tr  sboB  und  be  fartinuiie  in  tbetr  entio^ifi^?^ 
and,  OU\J5   Magnus   mJds,  leave   Uut  crcen  circle  vbida  we  Gomfiiianlj  find   ..^ 
fieldk  *    Fanber  on  Burton  i^va  them  the  <p'&7  dajhc  asiiKottl  to  ooe  of  them  bv  - 
mas^,  tor  be  ftdds,  '  Tbese  bav«  several  naraes  in  fleveral  p^eis  :  we  comraoalj  c 
FitcJis '  ipmn  k  sect,  2),  which  Ben  Jonsosi  degrades  to  /'ajf*** 


Pagr  36*     G*  F.  Cooke's  "  Richard  the  Tnia.D/' 

Morning  Post,  January  8,  1802.     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

This  paper  was  printed  by  the  late  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  in  Th 
Aihen^^um]  August  4,  \m8,  and  was  identiBed  by  him  by  tnr^os  of 
an  unpublished  letter  of  Lamb.  It  has  not  before  been  collcirted  ritk 
Lamb's  writings*  E*rly  in  January,  1  HQ%  saya  Mr.  Campbell,  *'  Lamb 
ceased  to  contribute  dramatic  criticism  to  the  Mormng  Post :  the  editor 
wanted  the  parn^aphs  to  be  written  on  the  night  of  the  perfonn&nce 
for  next  day's  paper  ;  and  this  Lamb  could  not  manage.  He  had  tried 
it  on  one  occasion  [see  lielow],  but  found  he  could  not  *  write  againil 
time. 

Writing  to  Robert  Lloyd  at  about  the  same  time  as  thia  critici« 
(see  Charles  Lamb  aitd  the  Lloyd^t  pages  137*140,  and  Canon  Aiii|[«r"i 
Editum  de  luxe  of  Lamb)  Lamb  took  up  tlie   subject  again  :«- 

**  Cooke  in  '  Richard  the  Third  *  is  a  perfect  caricature.  He  gifti 
you  the  monster  Hichnrdp  but  not  the  man  Richard.  Shakespear'n 
bloody  character  impreases  you  with  awe  and  deep  adjniratlon  of  hii 
witty  parts,  his  consummate  hypocrisy,  and  indefati|fable  prosecution  of 
purpose.  You  despi5te,  detest,  and  loathe  the  cunning,  vulg.-^r,  1*j* 
and  fierce  Richard,  which  C'ooke  substitutes  in  his  place.  He  give* 
you  no  other  idea  thtm  of  a  vulgar  villain,  rejoycing  in  his  being  »blr 
to  over  reach,  and  not  possessing  that  joy  in  sUeni  «otisciousneR,  bai 
belaying  it,  like  a  ^or  villa  in  ^  in  sneers  and  distortions  of  the  &ce, 
like  a  droll  at  a  country  fair  :  not  to  add  that  cunning  so  self-betmTiD^ 
and  manner  so  vulgar  could  never  have  deceived  the  politic  Buckinff- 
ham  nor  the  soft  Lady  Anne  :  both  bred  in  courts,  would  have  lunw*! 
with  disgust  from  such  a  fellow.  Not  but  Cboke  has  powers  ;  but  nOl 
of  discrimination.  Hts  manner  is  strong,  coane,  and  vigorous^  iad 
well  adapted  to  some  characters.  But  the  lofty  imagery  And  higk 
sentiments  and  high  passions  of  Poetry  come  black  and  pro&e!-iiBoked 
from  his  prose  Lips.  ...  f  am  possessed  with  an  admiration  of  the 
genuine  Richard,  liis  genius,  and  his  mounting  spirit,  which  no  con- 
sideration of  his  cruelties  can  depress.  Shakespear  has  not  mt^ 
Richard  so  black  a  Monster  as  is  supposed.  Wherever  he  is  monstrotti^ 
it  was  to  conform  to  vulgar  opinion.  But  he  is  generally  a  Man.  %f!^ 
his  most  exquisite  address  to  the  Widowed  Queen  to  court  her  daugbtff 
for  him — the  topics  of  maternal  feeling,  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  are  such  as  no  monster  could  have  supplied  [sec  Act  IV., 
Scene  *],  Richard  mu^t  have  felt  before  he  could  reign  so  well, 
tlio'  ambition  choked  the  good  seed.  I  think  it  the  most  ftm*l»wl 
piece  of  Eloquence  in  the  world  :  of  p§riua$im  oratory  fmr  Aborc 
Demosthenes,  Burke,  or  any  man^  far  exceeding  the  courtship  of 
Lady  Anne.*' 
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Page  36.  G,  F,  Cooke.  George  Frederick  Cooke  (1756-1811) 
produced  "Richard  III."  at  Covent  Garden  on  October  31,  1801, 
with  great  success. 

Page  S6t  line  10.  Quin,  Oarrick,  Barry.  James  Quin's  last 
jippearance  as  Falstaff  was  in  1758  ;  he  died  in  1766.  Oarrick  retired 
firom  the  stage  in  1776,  and  died  in  1779*  Spranger  Barry,  famous  as 
Romeo,  died  in  1777,  in  harness. 

I  imagine  that  the  following  article  on  another  performance  of 
Cooke's,  printed  in  the  Morning  Post  for  January  9»  1802,  is  also 
Lamb's,  probably  written  on  the  "one  occasion"  referred  to  above 
and  the  last  that  he  wrote.  No  other  bears  so  many  signs  of  his 
authorship : — 

"  Theatre 
"  CovBNT  Garden 
"Mr.  Cooke  performed  L&ar  in  the  celebrated  Tragedy  of  that 
name  at  this  Theatre  last  night.  It  is  a  character  little  suited  to  his 
talents.  In  the  expression  of  strong  and  turbulent  passions,  he  will 
always  find  his  forte;  but  he  wants  gentleness  and  softness  for 
melting  and  melancholy  scenes.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  his  ex- 
cellence in  the  ambitious  and  heroic  Richard,  those  who  have  duly 
weighed  his  peculiar  powers  could  not  expect  much  from  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  broken-hearted  Lear.  No  principle  can  be  more 
<dear,  than  that  cruelty  and  ingratitude  are  black  in  proportion  to  the 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  the  object  on  which  they  are  exercised. 
The  great  master  of  the  human  heart  accordingly  makes  this  good  old 
King  represent  himself  as  a  man  standing  upon  the  last  verge  of  life 
— a  OAU  'eighty  years  old  and  upwards.'  It  is  from  turning  such 
a  man  as  this  out  of  doors,  and  by  his  ungrateful  children,  too,  to 
'  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pityless  storm,'  that  the  interest  principally 
arises.  In  this  line,  so  clearly  marked  by  the  poet,  Mr.  Cooke  showed 
a  total  want  of  discrimination.  His  step  was  almost  uniformly  firm, 
and  his  whole  deportment  too  vigorous  for  his  years.  The  heart, 
therefore,  could  not  f^el  that  pity  which  the  sight  of  a  deserving 
object,  ph3rsically  unable  to  contend  with  unmerited  hardships,  never 
&i]s  to  produce.  His  enunciation  also,  which  was  clear  and  strong, 
had  none  of  the  tremulousness  of  feeble  old  age,  and  his  voice  seldom 
succeeded  in  the  modulation  of  tones  sufficiently  plaintive  and  delicate 
to  express  the  agonies  of  a  broken  heart.  The  scene  where  he  im- 
precates a  curse  upon  the  undutiful  Croneril  was  given  with  energy, 
but  without  that  anguish  which  must  wring  a  parent's  bosom  in  such 
a  situation.    The  mad  scene  with  Edgar  was  alM>  a  very  imperfect 
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piece  of  acting,  and  few  of  the  beautiful  passages  with  wljicU  tk 
piece  abounds^  received  that  exeellent  colouring  and  enibellishmcfflt 
with  which  Mr*  Kimble  in  the  same  character  calls  down  such  plaiiditi 
in  the  other  House,  Mr,  Cooke  having  so  evidently  placed  hjmsdf 
in  the  way  of  comparison,  this  allusion  cannot  be  deemed  invidious,— 
This  new  e&say  should,  however,  make  him  slow  to  venture  beyood  bis 
depth,  and  justifies  our  apprehension  that  he  does  not  po^ess  ut 
elasticity  of  mind,  a  pliancy  of  powers,  to  enable  him  to  pursut  Im 
rival  through  aU  the  variety  of  his  chamcters  with  tbe  same  sticces 
that  he  encounters  him  on   Bosworth   field. 

"Mr.  H,  Siddons  was  an  excellent  Edgar  ;  his  mad  scenes  dispUyeil 
much  chaste  and  natural  acting,  and  several  passages  were  marked 
with  beauties  peculiarly  his  own.  His  representation  of  the  chai»ct» 
would  be  still  more  interesting,  were  he  bo  infuse  into  his  manner  man 
fondness  for  his  mistress,  CordeliaM  and  his  unfortunate  father,  tbe 
Earl  of  OU>twesicr,  Miss  Murray,  whose  excellence  in  eharacteii  of 
simple  pathos  is  so  well  known,  was  a  most  interesting  portrut  of 
Cordelia.  She  played  the  part  with  great  delicacy  and  feelin|tt 
sweetness  and  simplicity. 

"Mr-  Hull,  in  Glo'ster,  was  natural  and  impreasive ;  and  Mr.  Widdy, 
though  a  little  coarse  as  EaH  of  Kent^  was  a  good  picture  of  bliml 
honesty  in  his  humble  disguise  as  Oaim,  The  other  chameters  did 
not  possess  much  merit,  or  deserve  much  notiee." 


Page  S9>     The  LoNoo^Ett. 

Morning  Post,  February  I,  1802.     Works,  1818. 

This  paper,  although  it  is  included  in  the  Works  among  "Letten 
under  assumed  signatures,  published  in  Tfl^  Eefieclor,*'  and  althongfa  it 
is  nominally  addressed  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  did  not,  however, 
appear  in  it.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  Morning  Post  for  February  I, 
]  802,  during  Lamb's  brief  connection  with  that  paper,  the  story  of 
which  is  told  in  the  note  to  the  essay  on  **  Newspapers"  in  the  sectmd 
volume  of  this  edition. 

"  The  Londoner  "  in  the  Morning  Foit  ran  thus  :■ — 

**  The  LoNnoNER^  No.  1 
**  In  compliance  with  ray  own  particular  humour,  no  less  than  wi^ 
thy  laudable  curiosity,  Reader,  I  proceed  to  give  thee  some  aeeaunt  of 
my  history  and  habits.  I  was  bom  under  tbe  nose  of  St,  DuBStan's 
steeple,  just  where  the  conflus;  of  the  eastern  and  weatem  inhabittott 
of  this  twofold  city  meet  and  justle  in  friendly  opposition  at  Temple- 
bar.     The  same  day  which  gave  me  to  the  world  saw  London  b*ppy 
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in  the  celebtation  af  her  great  aunual  feast.  This  I  cannot  help 
looking  upon  as  a  lively  ty^pe  or  omen  of  the  future  great  good  will 
which  I  was  destined  to  bear  toward  the  City,  resemhling  in  kind  that 
solicitude  which  every  Chief  Magistrate  is  supposed  to  feel  for  what- 
ever concerns  her  interests  and  well -being.     Indeed^  1  consider  myself 

pin  some  sort  a  speculative  Lord  Mayor  of  London :  fori  though  eir^ 
eiimstanccs  unhappily  preclude  me  from  the  hope  of  ever  arriving  at 
the  dignity  of  a  gold  chain  and  spital  sermon^  yet  thus  much  will  I  say 

Lif  rayself.  In  truth,  that  WhiU%?Ufton  himBelf  with  his  Cat  (just  emblem 
of  vi*jilance  and  ^fiirred  gown)^  never  went  beyond  me  in  affection, 
which  I  bear  to  the  citizens.     Shut  out  ftom  serving  them  in  the  most 

■  honourable  mode^  I  aspire  to  do  them  benefit  in  another,  scarcely  less 

'  honourable ;  and  if  I  cannot,  by  virtue  of  office,  commit  vice  and 
irregularity  to  the  material  Counter,  I  will,  at  least,  erect  a  spiritual 

ImUf  where  they  shall  be  laid  fast  by  th^  heels.  In  plain  words,  I  will 
do  my  best  endeavour  to  write  them  down. 
*'To  return  to  ^myself  {frova  whence  my  sseal  for  the  Public  good  is 
fjerpetualjy  causing  me  to  digre-ss),  I  will  let  thee,  Reader,  into  certain 
tmore  of  my  peculiarities.  I  was  bom  (as  you  have  heard),  bred,  and 
have  passed  most  of  my  time,  in  a  crowd.  This  has  begot  in  me  an 
entire  affection  for  that  way  of  life,  amounting  to  an  almost  insurmount- 
'  able  aversion  from  solitude  and  rural  scenes.  This  aversion  was  never 
ft  interrupted  or  suspended,  ejtcept  for  a  few  years  in  the  younger  part  of 
my  life,  during  a  period  in  which  I  had  fixed  my  affections  upon  a 
chiming  young  woman.  Every  man,  while  the  passion  is  upon  hira, 
is  for  a  time  at  least  addicted  to  grovea  and  meadows,  and  purling 
fltfeams.  During  this  short  period  of  my  existence.  I  contracted  just 
enough  familiarity  with  riu*al  objects  to  understand  tolenibly  well  ever 
m.ftGT  the  PoetSy  when  they  declaim  in  such  passionate  terms  in  favour 
of  a  country  life. 

**  For  my  own  part,  now  the  fit  is  long  past,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  a  mob  of  happy  faces  crouding  up  at  the  pit  door  of 
Drury-Line  Theatre  just  at  the  hour  of  five,  give  me  ten  thousand 
finer  pleasures,  than  I  ever  received  from  all  the  flocks  of  silly  sheep, 
that  have  whitened  the  plains  of  Arcadia  or  Epsom  Dmi^ns. 

'*  This  passion  for  crowds  is  no  where  feasted  so  full  as  in  London.  The 
man  must  have  a  rare  recipe  for  melancholy,  who  can  be  dull  in  Fleet- 
street.  I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hypochQudHa,  but  in  London  it 
vtLaiahes,  like  all  other  ills.  Often  when  I  have  felt  a  weariness  or 
distaste  at  home,  have  1  rushed  out  into  her  crowded  Strand,  and  fed 
VOL.  L— 26 
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my  huraour^  till  teara  have  wetted  ray  cheek  for  inutterable  sympathitt 
with  the  inultitudinous  moving  picture,  which  she  aever  tkib  to  prcsatt 
at  all  hours,  like  the  ahift;iiig  scenes  of  a  skilful  Pantomime. 

*'  The  very  deformities  of  London,  which  give  distaste  to  othets,  from 
habit  do  not  dlsplt^ase  me.  The  endless  succession  of  shops^  who? 
Fancy  (miscalled  Folly)  is  supplied  with  perpetual  new  gauds  and  toyi, 
excite  in  me  no  puritanical  aversion.  I  gladly  behold  every  appe^ 
supplied  with  its  proper  food.  The  obliging  custoraer,  and  the  obliged 
tradesmen— things  which  live  by  bowings  and  things  which  eiisfl  but 
for  homage,  do  not  affect  rae  with  disgust ;  from  habit  I  percseirt 
nothing  but  urbanity,  where  other  men,  more  refined,  discover  mean* 
ness,  I  Jove  the  very  smoke  of  L#ondon,  because  it  has  been  the 
medium  most  familiar  to  my  vision.  I  see  grand  principles  of  honoor 
at  work  in  the  dirty  ring  which  encompasses  two  combatants  with 
fists,  and  principles  of  no  less  eternal  justice  in  the  tnmaihioiB 
detectors  of  a  pickpocket.  The  salutary  astonishment  with  wbifh 
an  execution  is  surveyed,  convinces  me  more  forcibly  than  an  hundred 
volumes  of  abstract  polity,  that  the  universal  instinct  of  man,  in  *11 
ages,  has  leaned  to  order  and  good  govemnieat.  Thus  an  art  of 
extracting  morality,  from  the  commonest  incidents  of  a  town  life,  ii 
attained  by  the  same  well-natured  alchemy,  with  which  the  ForuUn 
of  Arden  in  a  beautiful  country 

'*  Fotind  langMes  in  Crees,  books  in  the  nmniDg  brooks, 
Sermons  in  st<^nes,  and  good  in  evm-y  ttdoi; — 

Where  haa  spleen  her  food  but  in  London — humour,  intereflrt,  curiostT. 
suck  at  her  measureless  breasts  without  a  possibility  of  being  satiAt^ 
Nursed  amid  her  noise,  her  crowds,  her  beloved  smoke — what  hn^t  I 
been  doing  all  my  life,  if  I  have  not  lent  out  my  heart  with  asuiy 
to  such  scenes  ? 

'*  Header,  in  the  course  of  my  peregrinations  about  the  great  city,  it  k 
hard,  if  I  have  not  picked  up  matter,  which  may  serve  to  amuse  theCi 
as  it  has  done  roe,  a  winter  evening  long.  When  next  we  meet,  I 
purpose  opening  my  budget — Till  when,   farewell," 

The  promise  of  the  last  paragraph  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  3ff>r«i*j 
PosL  Just  a  year  before  ^February  7,  1801 — ^Lamb  had  used  in  * 
letter  to  Robert  Lloyd  phrases  of  such  striking  sim^ilarity  to  make 
contained  in  this  essay  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  written  at  that  tifli* 
(compare  Ckarks  Lamb  and  the  Llotids,  pages  125  126).  In  let  tew  to 
Manning  (November  28,  ISOO,  and  early  in  ISO  I)  and  to  Wordsworti 
(January  30,  1801)  there  is  further  glorification,  in  the  same  spirit,  rf 
London's  joys,  a  subject  of  which  Lamb  never  tired. 


-mm 

John  Forster,  io  his  memoir  of  Lamb  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
ui  IS35,  has  the  tbllowiiag  pasaage,  which,  applying  to  Lamb's  later  Ufe 
(Forster  was  only  twenty -two  when  Lamb  died),  rounds  off  the  present 
L«OTidoo  eulogium*  The  lines  quoted  by  Foreter  are  from  "  The  Old 
F&taili^r  Faces  "   (see  VoL  V.,  page  ^S)  t — 

'*  We  reeoUect  being  once  sent  by  her  [Mary  Lamb  J  to  seek  '  Charles,' 
w^ho  had  rambled  away  from  her.  We  found  him  in  the  Temple^  look- 
ing up,  near  Crown-ofiice'row,  at  the  house  where  he  was  bom.  Such 
was  his  ever-touching  habit  of  seeking  alliance  with  the  scenes  of  old 
time^.  They  were  the  dearer  to  him  that  distance  had  withdrawn 
them.  He  wished  to  pass  his  Ufe  among  things  gone  by  yet  not 
forgotten ;  we  shall  never  forget  the  affectionate  '  Yes,  boy,'  with 
which  he  returned  our  repeating  his  own  striking  lines ; — 

"  '  Ghost-like  1  pa^ed  round  the  haunts  of  my  cbildtiocKl, 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse.'  " 

Pftge  39f  line  5.  Great  annual  feast.  In  stating  that  he  was  bom 
on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  Lamb  stretched  a  point.  His  birthday  was 
Pebruary   10. 

Page  39,  line  14,  Furred  gouyn.  See  "^  Measure  for  Measure,''  Act 
111,,  Scene  2,  line  8;  and  "Lear/*  Act  IV.,  Scene  6,  line  169. 

Page  39,  line  sil.  A  charming  young  woman.  See  the  sonnets  oti 
pages  3,  4  and  7  of  Vol.  V.  of  this  editioa  Lamb's  love  of  the  country ;> 
at  any  rate  bs  a  place  to  walk  in,  returned  late  in  life,  in  the  islin^on 
mod   Enfield  days. 

Page  m  line  SI.  Silly  sheep.  Henry  Vl/s  phrase  ("UL  Henry 
Vj./'  Act,  IL,  Scene  5,  line  *3),  Lamb  often  uses  it.  See  the  passage 
on  page  370  of  this  volume. 

Page  40,  line  2B,  The  foresters  in  Ardm.  See  "  As  You  Like  It," 
Act  11.,  Scene  1,  lines   16,   17. 


page  40,  Chahacterb  op  Dramatic  Writers  Contemporary  wrrn 
Shakspeare. 

Specimens f  1808,  and  Works,  1818, 

These  notes  are  abridgments  of  the  notes  to  Lamb's  Specimena  of 
^Tiglish  DranuUic  Poets,  1S08,  As  that  work  is  reproduced  in 
VoL  IV,  of  the  present  edition,  such  annotation  as  seems  desirable 
is  reserved  for  that  place.  The  abridgment  is  printed  here  in  order 
that  the  text  of  Lamb's  own  edition  of  his  Work^^  1818,  may  be 
Jireser^'ed. 


LAMB'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  REFLECTOE 

To  the  circumstance  that  Leigh  Hunt  edited  The  BsflectOT,  which 
^as  founded  by  his  brother  in  1 8 1  f>  as  a  literary  and  political  quarterly , 
isay  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure  the  beginning  of  Lamb's  career 
<a«4  an  essayist.     Leigh   Hunt,  himself  a   Christ's   Hospitaller,  sought 
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bis  crontrtbutars  among  old  scholars  of  that  school ;  f^m  whom,  &s  ht 
rcnutrked  in  the  httle  note  prefiKed  to  the  two-volume  edition  of  the 
periodical,  came  "the  largest  and  most  entertaining  part.'*  Amon^ 
these  tontrtbutors  were  Lamb,  George  Dyer,  Thomas  Barnes,  af^enrutli 
editor  of  The  TifneSj  Thomjis  Mitchetlf  dassieal  scholar,  James  Schole 
fipld,  afterwards  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge^  Hunt  hiniself,  wul 
Barron  Field,  who,  though  not  actually  a  Christ's  Hospitalkr,  wv 
throitgli  his  father,  Henry  Field,  the  apothecaiy  to  the  »diool,  ton 
nected  with  it. 

Until  Lamb  received  Hunt's  invitation  to  let  his  fiincy  play  lo  w&il 
extent  he  would  in  The  liefteciors  pages,  he  had  receive*!  little  or 
eticouragcmetit  as  a  writer;  and  he  was  naturally  «o  dillidcnt 
without  some  external  impulse  he  rarely  brought  biuiself  to  do 
own  work  at  all.  Between  John  Woodtnl  (180*2)  »Gd  tlit  W 
Rsflecior  pajjers  (I«10)  lit-  had  written  **  Mr.  H./'  perff»rtnetl  his  dixit 
in  the  children's  books,  and  compiled  the  Draffuitic  Spedmem :  i 
tale  of  work  which,  considering  that  it  i^'as  also  a  social  perbd, 
and  a  buay  period  at  the  India  House,  is  not  trifling.  But  betwern  tk 
last  RefieciOrT  paper  (!S  1  1  or  18 12)  and  the  firat  Elia  e^siay  (]  8^0)  f>inli 
seems  to  have  written  nothing  save  th^  essays  on  Christ*s  Hw*p»t*i, 
the  "Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,"  a  few  brief  notes,  review*  and  dn 
matic  criticisms,  mainly  at  the  instigation  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  »^wl^^ 
scraps  of  verse  chiefly  for  The  Champion.     The  M*orld   *>  t-U 

debt  to  Leigh  Hunt  for    di scenting    Lamb's  gifts  and    •  .     "o 

free  rein.  The  comic  letters  to  The  liefisctor  may  not  be  La^Dbit 
his  best,  though  they  are  excellent  stepping-stones  to  that  state :  bet 
upon  the  essays  on  Shakespeare's  tragedies  and  HogArth's  genius  tt 
h  doubtful  if  Lamb  could  have  improved  at  any  |H*rtod. 

Lamb's  contributions  to  The  Refl&^tor  were  as  followK  In  Na  H- 
(in  No.  I.  he  had  nothing)  were  the  letters  '*  On  the  Inctnivenlrnrf^ 
Resulting  from  Being    Hanged,"  "On  the  Danger  of  '  '^ 

Moral  with  Personal  Deformity,"  and  "On  the  Probable  E,....^  ^:  "i^ 
Gunpowder  Treason,"  and,  in  the  "Short  Miscellaneous  Pieoes"  *' 
the  end,  "  On  the  Ambiguities  Arising  from  Proper  Names*"  The  fir^ 
two  he  reprinted  in  the  Warks  (tSlH);  the  third  wa^  incorporated  m 
an  article  on  "Guy  Faux"  in  the  London  Ma^gazine  for  November, 
1 8^5  (see  page  23(i  of  the  present  volume)^  but  was  not  repnutcd  N 
Lamb  in  book  form ;  nor  was  the  note  on  proper  names. 

In  The  Reflector,  No,  1 1 1.,  appeared  the  essay  "  On  the  GeniiB  of 
Hogarth,"  and  the  letters  "On  the  Custom  of  Hissing  at  Thaitfti' 
and  "On  BuHal  Societies/*  of  which  Lamb  reprinted  the  first  ta^ 
third,  but  not  the  second. 

In  The  Beflactor,  No.  IV.,  were;  "The  Tragedies  of  Shak^pearf; 
"  Specimens  from  Fuller,"  "  A  Bachelor's  Complaint  of  the  BehaviPttf 
of  Married  People,"  "A  Farewell  to  Tobacco"  (see  Vol.  V.  of  tfii* 
edition),  "Edax  on  Appetite/'  "  Hospita  on  the  Indulgence  of  tk 
Palate/and  "The  Good  Clerk."  All  save  "A  Bachelor  s  Coii^ 
plaint"  and  "The  Good  Clerk"  were  reprinted  in  the  Works  (I  HU)- 
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''A  Bachelor's  Complaint"  was  included  in  Elia,  1823  (see  page  126 
ofVoLII.). 

In  the  Works  (1818)  Lamb  also  collected  mider  the  heading  "  Letters 
under  Assumed  Signatures,  Published  in  The  Reflector  '*  two  papers  that 
had  not  been  published  there :  "  The  Londoner/'  from  the  Morning 
Post  (1808),  and  "The  Melancholy  of  Tailors/'  from  The  Champion 
(1814). 

The  Beflector  ran  only  to  four  numbers,  which  were  vezy  irregularly 
issued,  and  it  then  ceased.  In  the  absence  of  dates  I  conjecture  Nos. 
I.,  n.  and  III.  to  have  been  published  in  1811,  and  No.  IV.  in  1812. 
Crabb  Robinson  mentions  reading  No.  I.  on  May  15,  1811. 

Lamb,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  was  destined  to  contribute  to  yet 
another  Reflector.  In  1832  Moxon  started  a  weekly  paper  of  that 
name  in  which  part  of  Lamb's  Elia  essay  on  the  "  Defect  of  Imagina- 
tion in  Modem  Paintings  "  was  printed.  The  venture,  however,  quickly 
fidled,  and  all  trace  of  it  seems  to  have  vanished  (see  notes  to  Vol.  II.). 


Page  56.     On  the  Inconveniences  RESULTmo  prom  Being  Hanged. 

The  Reflector,  Na  II.,  181 1.    Reprinted  in  the  Works,  1818. 

Lamb  made  yet  another  use  of  the  central  idea  of  this  essay.  His 
force,  "The  Pawnbroker's  Daughter,"  written  in  1825  (see  Vol.  V., 
page  212),  turns  upon  the  resuscitation  of  a  hanged  man,  Jack  Pendulous. 

Page  58,  line  22.  These  faithful  Achateses.  Fidus  Achates,  the 
friend  of  .£neas. 

Page  58,  line  24.  Smoke  his  cravat.  To  smoke  was  old  slang  for 
to  see,  to  notice.     East-enders  to-day  would  say  "  Pipe  his  necktie  ! " 

Page  59,  line  33.  Phodon  .  .  .  Socrates  .  .  .  Raleigh  .  .  .  More, 
All  condemned  to  death  for  so-called  treasonable  practices.  Phocion, 
"  the  good,"  was  an  Athenian  disciple  of  Plato  and  the  trusted  adviser 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Under  Antipater  he  was  accused  of  treason 
and  condemned  to  drink  poison. 

Page  6l,  line  23.  Swtft  and  Pope  and  Prior.  See,  for  example. 
Swift's  verses  "  On  Clever  Tom  Clinch  going  to  be  Hanged ;  "  Pope's 
famous  line  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  III.,  22. 

And  wretches  bang  that  juxy-men  may  dine  ; 

and  Prior's  baUad,  "  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier." 

Page  6l,  line  26.  Fielding  and  Smollett.  Referring  particularly 
perhaps  to  Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild  the  Oreat ;  but  both  writers  are 
rich  in  allusions  to  the  hangman's  duties. 

Page  6l,  line  27.  TomBroum.  Tom  Brown,  ofShifiial,  in  Shropshire, 
the  comic  writer  and  satirist  (1663-1704).     Lamb  often  mentions  him. 

Page  61,  last  line  but  three.     The  solution  .  .  .  in**  Hamlet." 

First  CUmm.  What  is  be  that  buildi  stronger  than  either  the  mason,  the  shipwright. 
or  thecarpoiter? 

Second  Clown.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives  a  thousand  tenants. 

Act  v..  Scene  i,  lines  46-50. 
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Page  61,  last  line.     Thai  scene  in  "  Measure  fitr  Measure," 

Pomfey.  Master  Barnardine !  you  must  rise  and  be  hanged.  Master  Bamanliiie  I 
Abkarum.  What,  ho»  Barnardine  I 

Bar.  [  WUMn.l  A  pox  o'  your  throats  1    Who  makes  that  noise  there  ?  What  are  you? 
Pom,  Your  friends,  sir ;  the  hangman.     You  must  be  so  good,  sir.  to  rise  and  be  put 
to  death. 

Bar.  [  Wit^n,^  Away,  you  rogue,  awav  \    I  am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him  he  must  awake,  and  that  quickly  toa 

Pom,  Pray,  Master  Barnardine,  awake  till  you  are  executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Qo  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Pom.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming ;  I  hear  his  straw  rustle. 

Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah? 

Pom.  Vcty  ready,  sir. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3.  lines  83-40. 
Page  62,  line  35.     The  Angd  tn  MUUm. 

Made  so  adorn  for  they  ddi^t  the  more, 
So  awful,  that  with  honour  thou  may'st  love 
Thy  mate,  who  sees  when  thou  art  seen  least  wise. 

Paradise  Lost,  VIIL.  576-578. 

Page  62,  line  41.  The  San  Benitos.  The  linen  smocks,  or  dresses, 
with  demons  painted  on  them,  worn  at  an  Auto-da-F6  by  the  victims 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Page  02,  line  41.  An  ancestor,  Tliis  punctilious  hero  mssy  have 
been  an  ancestor  of  the  Plumers,  of  Blakesware.  See  the  Elia  essay 
on  "Blakesmoor,  in  H shire"  (Vol.  XL,  page  156). 

Page  62.  Footnote.  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy."  A  play  by  Thomas 
Kyd  (1557  ?-1595  f),  from  which  Lamb  quoted  hugely  in  his  Spec4mens, 
1808.  This  line  is  in  Act  III.,  in  Hieronimo's  instructions  to  the 
painter :  "  And  then  at  last,  sir,  starting,  behold  a  man  hanging;  and 
tott'ring,  and  tott'ring,  as  you  know  the  wind  will  wave  a  man.  ..." 

Page  6S,  line  24.  A  waistcoat  that  had  been  mine.  The  clothes  of 
his  clients  became  the  hangman's  perquisites.  In  Lamb's  letter  to 
Bernard  Barton  concerning  Thiurtell  (January  9,  1824)  this  subject  is 
again  played  with. 

The  present  essay  led  to  some  amusing  speculation  in  the  next 
niunber  of  The  Reflector,  signed  M.,  as  to  the  origin  of  Jack  Ketch. 
Some  of  the  questions  propounded  to  Pensilis  are  almost  in  Lamb's 
own  manner: — 

Supposing  the  race  of  Ketches  to  be  extinct,  what  cross  does  Pensilis  think  necessary  to 
re-produce  the  breed  ?  I  have  a  verv  pretty  knack  myself  at  guessing  what  mixtures  of 
dittrent  bloods  will  generate  the  ordmary  professions  of  life ;  as  a  judge,  an  alderman,  a 
bishop,  &C.,  ftc.  but  shall  be  happy  to  deter  to  his  superior  knowledge  in  this  particular 
experiment  of  the  art.  Your  correspcmdent,  no  doubt,  is  aware,  how  many  generations  it 
will  frequently  take  a  family,  who  value  themselves  upon  their  exterior,  to  wear  oat  any 
little  deformity ;  as,  for  instance,  a  snub  nose,  or  a  long  chin.  I  could  mention  one  noble 
family,  whom  it  has  cost  a  dozen  intermarriages  with  the  veomanry,  to  introduce  a  stouter 
pair  of  legs  among  them ;  and  another,  which  has  been  obliged  to  go  through  a  oourse  of 
milk*maids,  to  throw  a  little  colour  into  their  cheeks.  Has  your  correspondent  ever  con- 
sidered in  what  term  of  years  a  spirit  of  Ketchicism  may  be  introduced  into  a  family ;  and 
conversely,  in  how  many  generations  the  milk  of  human  kindness  mav  be  instilled  into, 
what  Burke  would  call,  a  pure,  unsophisticated  dephl^nnBated,  defecated  iCHck  f 


Page  64.     On  the  Danobr  of  Confounding  Moral  wrra  Personal 
DEFORMrrv. 

The  BeflMtor,  Na  XL     Reprinted  in  the  Works,  1818. 
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Page  64,  line  14.  *^  To  read  tks  mind's  construotiofi"  In  opposi- 
tion to  Duncan;  who  says:- — 

There's  no  art 
To  find  the  mitid^s  cDnatniction  in  ihe  face, 

'*  Macbeth/'  Act  h^  Scene  4,  lines  u,  13, 

Page  68,  line  1 5.  ITtc  tales  of  our  nursery.  In  bis  Elia  essay 
"  Dream  Children "  (Vol.  IL,  page  100)  Lamb  recalls  his  gmnd- 
mather's  nainration  of  the  old  story  of  the  "  Children  in    the   Wood." 

Page  6a,  line  19.  Mrs,  Radciifft  .  .  .  Mr.  Monk  Lewu.  The  popu^ 
kritj*  of  Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe  (l76+-lHa;i),  whose  Mysteries  of  Udolpko 
appeared  in  1794,  and  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  (1775-1818),  whose 
rival  exercise  in  grisly  romance,  The  Monk^  was  published  in  1795,  was 
then  (1811)  still  considerable,  although  on  the  wane. 

Page  68,  hne  aO.  "  Tarquin  tread  ami  millsUme  dropping  Bpes." 
Gloucester,  addressing  the  two  murderers  ; — 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools*  eyes  drop  tear^ 

'*  RidHsLtd  III.. "  Act  1.,  Scene  3,  Line  354. 

Macbeth  say» : — 

Wither'd  murder  ... 
With  Tarquio's  ravishing  siridcs,  towards  his  design 
MovQ  like  a  giuost, 

"  MacbeOt/'  Act  Mm  Scene  1,  liaes  5^1  55,  s$. 


Page  69.     On  the  AsimauiTfcs  Ahbing  irom  Proper  Names. 

The  Reflector,  No.  II.,  181 1.     Not  reprmted  by  Lamb. 

This  paper  is  known  to  be  Lamb's  because  he  tells  the  story,  in 
much  the  same  words,  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth  dated  February  1, 
I»o6  (not  June,  I8O6,  as  usually  printed).  The  young  man  who  made 
the  mistake  of  confusing  Spencer  and  Spenser  was  a  brother  of 
Coleridge's  Mary  Evans.  The  Hon,  William  Robert  Spencer  (1769- 
1 834),  the  second  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  a  Society 
poet  well  enough  known  in  his  day— the  first  decade  of  the  last 
century.  His  only  poem  that  has  survived  is  *'  Beth  Cjelert/'  a  ballad 
often  included  in  children's  poetry  books*  It  was  an  acceptable 
legend  of  his  wife,  the  widow  of  Count  Spreti,  that  her  first  husband 
had  committed  suicide  in  order  that  any  obstacle  to  her  more  htting 
union  with  Spencer  might  be  removed* 

la  Lamb's  Letters  the  poet  Spenser  is  usually  spelt  Spencer. 


Page  70.     On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Hooarth. 

The  Reflector,  No.  IIL,  1811.  The  title  there  ran:  "On  the 
Genius  and  Character  of  Hogarth ;  with  some  Remarks  on  a  Passage 
in  the  Writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Barry."  The  article  was  signed  L. 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  Works  ^  1818. 

In  Vol«  UL,  the  supplementary  volumej  of  Nichols  and  Steevens' 
Wiyrks  of  Hogarth,  1817,  Lamb*s  essay  was  printed,  preceded  by  these 
words : — 
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oC  Mt.  Lqgli  Hunt,  the  Organ  and  pnnc 


I  thus  make 


and  is  hene  copied  bf  l&e  eirpress 

Propnctor  of  ihat  mtaestitig  Pertodital  PublicauoQ*  oa  wbow  auiboricy 

acknowled^tnenls  to  Mf.  Charles  Lamb,  of  tbe  lodk  Htwae,  Lbe  degant  Auibcv  of  tk 

Manj  of  Hogajrth's  pictures,  framed  in  black,  hting  round  LanKi 
bitting-room  in  his  various  homes.  Id  iSlT  Mary  Lftmb,  writing  k 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  says  that  the  Hogarths  have  been  taken  down 
from  the  walls  and  parted  intu  a  book,  but  there  b  proof  that  some  it 
any  rate  were  framed  both  at  Islington  and  Enfield. 

Page  70,  line  22.     Otdfashwned  house  in  shire.     Lamb  refcn 

again  to  Blakesware,  in  Hertfordshire  (see  the  notes  to  '^Rosamund 
Gray,"  page  391).  In  a  letter  to  Southey,  Oct  31,  l79Pj  taaib 
mentiona  the  Blakesware  Hogarths.  This  would  suggest  that  Hogaith 
was  the  first  artist  that  he  knew,  so  many  of  his  recoUectioni  dating 
from  the  old  Hertfordshire  days. 

Page  71,  line  t^O.  CoTtcluding  seme  in  th&  "  Rafee* $  Progr$$i.*'  S«« 
plate  opposite  page  404^. 

Page  71 ,  line  5 J,  Leafs  beginning  madness.  See  "  King  Lear,**  Act 
HL,  Scene  4. 

Page  71,  line  25.  "Strange  bedfellows.''  Trinculo*s  phnLse  in  "The 
Terapestj"   Act  II.,  Scene  2,  line  42. 

Page  71,  line  *^1*  *' Child-changed  father/'  Cordelia's  pbraie,  of 
Lear     Act  IV.,  Scene  7,  line  17. 

Page  71,  third  line  from  foot  "  ChatTning  Betty  CareliM^*  Betty 
Careless,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  frenzy  of  one  of  the  inmatefi  of 
Bedlam,  was  a  famous  London  courtesan.  She  died  in  1752,  Fieldiliig 
mentions  her  in  Amelia. 

Page  72,  line  1 6.  Kent,  ar  Cairn,  See  "  Table  Talk,"  page  S46  of  the 
present  volume,  for  an  ampUBcation  of  this  passage  many  years  later. 
Lamb's  version  of  "Lear"  in  Tales  from  Shakespear^  1807,  b«i 
similar  praise  of  Kent  (see  Vol.  II L). 

Page  72.  Footnote,  The  lines  under  the  "  Rake's  Progress  *'  were 
written  by  the  Rev.  John  Hoadley.  For  the  rest,  Nichols  mA 
S  tee  vena'  Hogarth  has  this  passage  : — 

It  may  be  observed,  thai  London  always  affordia  set  of  itinefant  Pd«ts,  whose  eCe 
is  to  furnish  inscriptions  for  iiattrical  t^ngravjn^s^  .  .  .  From  such  hireling  Bards^  I  suppose 
our  Artist  purch^iHsd  not  a  fitw  of  the  wmched  rkimes  under  lus  early  performaiioes  ;  BOlea 
he  him^ir  be  considered  as  the  author  of  thcnv 

Page  73,  line  S,     Fe:rdinand  Cownt  Fathom.     See  Cbaplex  XXVI L 

of  SraoUett's  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom^  1154: — 

When  he  beheld  the  white  cllfls  of  Albion,  bis  heart  throbbed  with  all  Ule  tof  «f  • 
beloved  son.  who,  after  a  tedious  and  ratiguing  voyage,  reviews  ihe  chimmes  oC  bb  l»tl«'^ 
boustr :  be  surveyed  the  neighbouring  ooasi  of  Engli^iid  with  fond  and  loii|:ing  ejti.  MM 
another  Mo&es  reconnoitring  the  land  of  Canaan  from  the  top  of  mount  Fi5g^;  tod  ^ 
such  a  degree  of  imp.:itience  was  h«  imflamtid  by  the  si^bt,  tlidt  instead  of  prpoecdias  t? 
CalRB,  he  resolved  to  taJce  his  passage  directly  from  fioulogne.  even  if  he  should  Iwe  * 
vasel  for  the  purpose^ 

Page  73,  line  SH.  Pomsin*s  **  Plague  at  Athens,*'  See  plate  opposite 
page  408 ;  for  "Gin  Lane"  see  plate  opposite  page  410. 

Page  7a,  line  30.  '*  Limits  of  pleasurable  i^nsation"  I  do  net 
trace  %hh  phrase.     It  has  a  Benthamite  ring. 
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ff  ftge  IS,  Ust  line.     "  Strange  images  of  death." 

I^ifSJt  He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  NorweT|ra.ft  rank), 
NDtbini;  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Stratige  imaged  of  death. 

"  Macbeth,"  Act  I,,  Scene  5,  Unei  95-97* 

P»^  73.  Footnote.  The  late  Mr.  Hope  a.  ^  Henry  Hope,  the 
bunker,  who  died  in   ISU,  famous  as  a  coLiector, 

Page  74,  line  ;^h  '^  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,"  Stanza  $04  of  Shake- 
speare's **  Hape  of  Lucrece." 

Page  75,  line  1 6.  Ugolino  and  dyiTig  Beaufort.  See  plates  oppo- 
site pages  442  and  444,  illustrating  notes  to  Lamb's  criticism  of  the 
Beynolds'  Gallery,  on  page  1 4y.  For  '*  last  plate  but  one  of  the  *  Rake's 
Progress ' "  see  plate  opposite  page  4G6.  Count  Ugolino  dells 
Gherardesca,  of  Pisa,  who  was  starved  to  death  by  his  infuriated 
subjects,  His  fate  was  immortalised  by  Dante,  For  the  death  of 
Beaufort  see  "11.  Henry  VL/'  Act  HI.,  Scene  3.  Mr.  Craig  suggests 
that  Lamb  is  confusing  his  death  with  that  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester, 
ibid,.  Act  IIL,  Scene  ^,  lines  1 60-176. 

Page  75,  Footnote.  For  ** second  plate  in  the  ^Marriage  a  la 
Mode'"  see  opposite  page  412. 

Page  76,  line  5,  The  "  Boys  under  Demomacal  Possession*"  In 
Raphael's  "Transfiguration/'  in  the  foreground,  are  figures  answering  to 
this*  description*  Lamb  half  suggests  tliat  llapbael  (1483-1520)  and 
Domenichino  (1581*1641)  collaborated  in  a  picture;  but  this  is  of 
course  impossible — as  their  dates  show.  Lamb  was  probably  thtaking 
of  Do  raeaic  hi  no's  picture  of  "St.  Nil  delivering  the  Son  of  Polyeucte  of 
a  Devil/* 

Pnge  76.  First  Footnote*  Som&where  in  his  [Reynolds*^  lectures. 
The  passage  is  in  the  fourteenth  of  the  Discourses  on  Pavnting^-on 
Gainsborough : — 

After  this  admirable  artist  [Hogarth]  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  an  active, 
busy,  and,  we  may  add.  successful  attention  to  the  ridicule  of  lite  ;  after  he  heid  invented  a 
oew  species  of  drAmd.ue  painiing.  in  ivbich  probably  he  will  never  ix  «iuall(?d»  and  had 
■tored  his  mind  wjih  infinite  materials  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  domestic  and  familiiu' 
toenes  of  common  life,  which  were  generally,  and  oujtiht  to  have  been  always,  the  iiibjeet 
of  his  pendl  i  he  very  impmdently.  or  rather  presumptuously^  attempted  the  great  historical 
style,  for  which  his  previous  h.ibits  had  by  no  means  prepared  him :  he  wraa  indettd  so 
eatirely  unacquiiiiited  with  the  prmcLples  of  this  style,  that  he  was  not  even  aware  daat 
•ojr  artificial  preparation  was  at  all  necessary.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  any  part  of  ibe 
life  of  such  a  genius  shuti Id  be  fryiilessly  employed.  Let  his  failure  leach  us  not  to  indulge 
Qimelves  in  the  vaJn  imagination,  that  by  a  momentary  resolmticm  we  can  give  either 
decieriiy  to  the  band,  or  a  new  habit  to  the  mind. 

For  Hognrth's  "Child  Moae9  before  Phart^oh's  Daughter"  see  plate 
opposite  page +!  6 ;  for  Reynolds'  "Repose  in  Egypt"  (usually  c^ed 
"The  Holy  Family*')  see  plate  opposite  page  418.  Macklin's  Bible 
was  published  in  1790. 

Page  76.  Second  Footnote.  "  The  Hotmst  Whore,*'  By  Thomas 
I>ekker.     Lamb  quotes  this  passage  in  his  Sp&dmejiSf   180S. 

Page  77,  line  I6.     "  Venice  Preserved,**     By  Thomas  Otway. 

Page  77,  line  17.  "Rollo.'*  "  Hollo ;  or.  The  Duke  of  Normandy," 
see  Act  II.,  Scene  % 
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Page  77,  line  35,  Bunhury.  Henty  WilH&m  Eunbofy  (1750- 
1 8 1 1 ),  caricaturist  and  painter,  who  married,  in  177 1,  Miss  Catherine 
Homeck  (Goldamith^s  "  Little  Comedy  **).  Bud  bury  did  not,  as  Barry 
suggests  on  page  80,  "  relinquish  **  hi$  vein  of  htimom*.  On  the 
contrary  he  drew  caricatures  to  the  end,  but  between  1780  mnd  ISOit 
varied  them  with  landscapes. 

Page  78,  line  14.    "  Enraged  Musioian.**   See  plate  opposite  page  4'21 , 

PageTS.  First  Footnote.  Lord  Orford,  Horace  Walpole  (afterwarxls 
Lord  Orford)  said  of  the  **  Sttiolling  Players  '*  in  his  An^dotes  of  Paint- 
ing— "which  for  wit  and  imagination,  without  any  other  end,  I  think 
the  best  of  all  his  works/' 

Page  78.  Second  Footnote.  **  The  Friend  '  Coleridge's  Frimd 
ran  from  August,  1809,  to  Maich^  1810.  Lamb  once  remarked  tliat  U 
contained  Coleridge's  best  talk. 

Page  79,  line  14.  "The  March  to  FinchUy"  .  ,  .  **I%4  EaHoU 
FuneraL"     See  plates  opposite  pages  4^22  and  424. 

Page  79,  line  23.  The  late  Mr,  Barry.  James  Baity,  R,A.  (1741- 
1  SOiy),  painter  and  professor  of  painting. 

Page  SO,  line  31.  The  Footes,  the  Kenricks,  Samuel  Foott 
(1720-1777),  playwright,  actor  and  wit;  William  Kenrick  (I725?-I779)» 
a  quarrelsome  satirist  and  playwright 

Page  HI,  line  6.  As  Mr,  Burke  expresses  it,  "  Mediocrity  '*  ia  often 
used  by  Burke,  to  signify  a  middle  state. 

P^e  81,  lines  24 and  30.  Mr,  Penny.  Edward  Pemiy  (17 14-179 l)r 
a  painter  of  domestic  drama.  Benjamin  West's  *'  Death  of  Wolfe  "  wis 
exhibited  at  the  Eoyal   Academy  in    I7T1* 

Page  81,  last  line  but  one.  Children's  books.  The  ReJUctm'  veisiofl 
added,  "or  the  tale  of  Carlo  the  Dog.'* 

Page  82,  line  3.  The  Literary  Fund,  At  the  annual  ra eating 
of  this  benevolent  society  a  copy  of  verses  on  charity,  or  some  e<ignate 
subject,  was  regularly  read.  Henry  James  Pye,  the  Poet  Laureatf, 
wrote,  for  example,  the  verses  for  1805. 

Page  Si>,line.^L  "  Distressed  Poet '*  ,  ,  ,  "  Indmtry  and  Idkneif 
(plate  v.).     See  plates  opposite  pages  426  and  4S8, 

Page  §3,  lines  3 !2- 3 7*  Tom  Jones  *  *  .  Parson  Adams,  Tom  Jones 
aiid  Blitil,  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  Strap  and  Randijm,  in  SmoUcttV 
Roderick  Random,     Parson  Adams,  in  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrewi. 

Page  83,  fourth  line  from  foot.  **  Scorn  of  vice,"  I  do  not  tra^e 
this  phrase. 

Page  8^f  second  line  from  foot,  **  Lacrytna  rerum"  Frcwn  the 
Mneidf  1,,  46a.  The  famous  line  in  which  these  words  occur  ii 
diversely  rendered.  Shipwrecked  ivneas,  reaching  the  spot  wheK 
Dido's  workmen  were  building  Carthage,  sees  in  a  temple  of  JuW 
representations  of  the  Tn>j&zi  War,     '*  En  Priamus  !  *'  he  says* 

pr3!mw  lAudi ; 


Sunt  kjmmar 


et  raeutem  mortalia 


Some  translate : — 

Hero  glory  has  fU  meet  rewards;  here  are  t«wa  for  hiunaii  life,  and  monal  som?*^ 
tourli  Uk  miiul 


^iJX    LANK 
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Others  take  '^'remm"  of  the  actual  statues,  "Here  objects  have 
sympathy  for  us/'  Tennyson,  of  course^  inclined  to  the  wider  render- 
ing when  he  wrote,  in  hia  "  Ode  on  Virgil/'  of  ''  the  sense  of  tears  in 
mortaL  things." 

Page  84j  line  3.  **Wink  and  shut  our  apprehensions  up."  From 
Marston's  "Antonio's  Revenge/'  prologue,  included  by  Lamb  in  the 
Dramatic  Specimens, 

Page  84,  line  6.  With  Dr.  Swift  Dr.  Swift,  of  course,  wrote 
nothing  of  the  kind.  His  determination  to  do  the  opposite  thing  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  expressed  than  in  the  letter  to  Pope  of 
September  29,  3  7^5,  Lamb  may  have  had  in  mind  Pope's  lines  in  the 
Dunciad,  L,  19-33  : — 

O  ihou  !  whatero-  title  please  thifue  ear, 
L  I>ca.n,  Dmpier,  BJekerst^  or  Gallivg- 1 

I  Whethtr  I  ho  a  clicwse  Cervanies"  serious  aifp 

'  Ot  laugh  and  5bake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair. 

Or  prase  ibe  court,  or  magnify  niaiiktnd—  I 

Page  84j  line  24.  "  Election  EntertainmenL**  See  plate  opposite 
pAge  430. 

Page  85 f  line  11?,  The  '^  eye  of  mind.*'  See  the  quotation  above, 
frt>tn  Shakespeare's  "Rape  of  Lucrece/' 

Page  85,  Une  22.  Doddimjionian.  A  word  drawn  by  Lamb  from  the 
leareer  of  George  Bubb  Dodington,  Lord  Melcombe  (1 6^1  - 1 7tJ2),  a  dandy, 
wit  and  influential  Parliamentary  man  in  his  day,  satirised  by  Pope. 

Page  86,  line  9.  Sir  Huijh  Evans,  In  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor/' 

Page  86j  line  LS,  *' Judith.''  Judith,  1764,  by  Thomas  Augustine 
Ame  (1710-1778),  The  mg^i  for  sacred  oratorios  in  this  countrj^  b*^gan 
during  Handel's  settlement  here  (1710-1757).  His  first  English 
oratorio,  Esther^  was  produced  in  1720.  The  Meuiah  was  first  given 
in  London  in  1743,  For  the  thii^  pbte  of  the  "  Four  Groups  of  Heads  " 
see  opposite  page  432. 
1     Page  86j  line  16,     "Music  yet  was  young,** 

I  When  music,  Heavenly  Maid,  was  young. 

'  Collins,  *■  Ode  on  the  Passions,"  first  line. 

Page  86,  Une  'il.     Uncle  Toby  and  Mr.  Skajidy.     In  Sterne's  Trig- 
tfam  Shandy. 
Page  86,  hne  27,     Beer  Street,     See  plate  opposite  page  436. 
Page  H6,  fourth  line  from  foot,     Tcsdium  quotidianarum  f&nrmrum, 

Taedet  cotidianarum  harum  formarnm, 

Terence,  "  Eunudius,"  397, 
(These  daily  rules  annoy  me,) 


Page  87*     On  the  Custom  of  Hissing  at  the  Theatre. 

The  Reflector,  No.  Ill,,  18 IL     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

Lamb  omits  to  say  that  he  joined  in  the  hissing  of  his  farce,  "  Mr. 
H,/'  on  the  unhappy  night  of  December  10,  I8O6.  In  its  ill  fortune 
lie  fteenu  always  to  have  taken  a  kind  of  humorous  sympathetic  pride. 
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When  he  {iriiited  the  play  at  the  end  of  his  Works,  1818,  he  prefixed 
a  quotatioa  fi^om  Haslitt's  essay  on  "Great  and  Little  Things,'*  of 
which  this  is  a  portion: — 

Mr.  H. thou  wert  damned.     Bright  shone  the  morning  on  the  play-bills  tfaaU 

announced  thy  appearance,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  buzx  of  persons  asking  ooc 

another  if  they  would  go  to  see  Mr.  H. ,  and  answering  that  tbenr  would  certainly ;  but 

before  night  the  gaiety,  not  of  the  author,  but  of  his  friends,  and  the  town,  was  eclipsed, 
for  thou  wert  damned  1 

Writing  to  Manning  concerning  the  play's  fiiilure.  Lamb  said : — 

"  Damn  'em,  how  l^ey  hissed !  It  was  not  a  hiss  neither,  but  a  sort 
of  a  frantic  yeU,  like  a  congregation  of  mad  geese,  with  roaring  some- 
times, like  bears,  mows  and  mops  like  apes,  sometimes  snakes,  that 
hiss'd  me  into  madness.  'Twas  like  St.  Anthony's  temptations.  Mercy 
on  us,  that  God  should  give  his  favourite  children,  men,  mouths  to 
speak  with,  to  discourse  rationally,  to  promise  smoothly,  to  flatter 
agreeably,  to  encourage  warmly,  to  counsel  wisely,  to  sing  with,  to  drink 
with,  and  to  kiss  with,  and  that  they  should  turn  them  into  mouths 
of  adders,  bears,  wolves,  hyenas,  and  whistle  like  tempests,  and  emit 
breath  through  them  like  distillations  of  aspic  poison,  to  asperse  and 
vilify  the  innocent  labours  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  are  desirous 
to  please  them ! " 

Page  87,  line  7.  ThcU  memorable  season,  1806-1807.  Lamb  here 
exaggerates.  It  is  true  that  ten  new  pieces  were  tried  at  Druiy  Lane 
in  the  season  mentioned ;  but  five  were  successful,  and  Monk  Lewis's 
"  Adelgitha,"  the  only  tragedy,  could  hardly  be  called  a  failure.  Of 
the  remaining  four  plays  which  fiitiled,  Holcroft's  "  Vindictive  Man  " 
was  the  most  notable.     See  below. 

Page  87,  line  IS.     The  Clerk  of  Chatham. 


Cade.  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thysdf,  like  an 
plain-dealing  man  ? 

C/eri  t^  Chatham.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write 
my  name. 

All.  He  hath  confessed :  away  with  him  t  he's  a  villain  and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say  1  hang  lum  with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

"  II.  Henry  VI,,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  a,  lines  109-1x7. 

Page  87,  line  18.  The  " summum  jus,  summa  injuria."  "The 
height  of  legality  is  the  height  of  injustice."  From  Cicero,  De  OffieOs, 
I.,  10,  S3. 

Page  87,  line  19.  "  The  Vindictive  Man."  This  was  the  comedy  by 
Thomas  Holcroft,  Lamb's  friend,  the  failure  of  which  occurred  a  few 
nights  before  that  of  "  Mr.  H."  Lamb  describes  the  luckless  perform* 
ance  in  a  letter  to  Manning  dated  December  5,  I8O6. 

Page  87,  line  29«  "  Our  nonsense  did  not  .  ,  .  suit  their  nonsense," 
From  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times,  Vol.  II. :  "  He  [Charles  II.] 
told  me  he  had  a  chaplain  that  was  a  very  honest  man,  but  a  veiy 
great  blockhead,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  living  in  Suffolk,  that  was 
luU  of  that  sort  of  people :  he  had  gone  about  among  them  from  house 
to  house,  though  he  could  not  imagine  what  he  could  say  to  them,  for, 
he  said,  he  was  a  very  silly  fellow,  but  that  he  believed  his  nonsense 
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suited  their  nonsense  ;  yet  he  had  brought  them  all  to  church  :  and,  in 
reward  of  his  diligence,  he  had  given  hiro  a  bishoprie  in  Ireland." 
(A  note  by  Swift  states  the  cleric  to  be  Bishop  Woolly  of  Clonfert,) 

Page  87,  line  36.  A  heap  of  dust  aitd  asftes,  Drury  Lane  The*itre 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  February  ^4,  18U!>. 

Page  h7,  fourth  line  from  foot  *' Hie  c^Bstus  artemqite  repano.*' 
j^neidf  V»,  484,  The  words  of  EnteUus,  the  old  Sicilian  boxer,  who 
emerged  from  his  retirement  to  meet  and  defeat  the  Trojan  Dares. 
Having  slain  with  one  blow  the  steer  awarded  as  prize^  he  cries  out : — 

Hanc  libi,  Eryx,  meliorem  animam  pro  morte  Dat«Lis 
Persolvo  ;  hie  victor  ciestus  artemque  rcpono, 
(Eryx,  thh  better  life  I  give  thee  for  the  life  of  Dares  ;  here  victonous,  f  lay  Aside  ihe 
^outlets  and  the  game. ) 

P^e  87^  last  line*     Don  Quiicote.     See  Don  Quixote,  Chapter  XX, 

Page  «8»  line  7.  A  Syren  Catcdinu  Angelica  Catalini  (1 779-1 84.Q), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  singers.  See  pages  504  and  415  for  notes 
upon  Braham  and  Mrs.  Siddons, 

Page  88,  line  15.  "From  innumerable  tongues,**  etc.  Paradise 
Lost,  X,,  lines  507-509i  and  521^526. 

,1  Page  89,  line  IL  The  Romans.  Referring  to  the  Roman  custom, 
in  the  arena,  of  deciding  whether  or  not  death  should  be  inHjcted — 
not  upon  an  author,  of  com^e,  but  upon  a  gladiator.  If  he  were  to  die 
the  hands  were  held  up  with  the  thumbs  extended.  A  pressed  thumb 
Bi  gin  tied  approval. 

Page  89,  last  paragraph.  The  0,  P,  dlfferemes.  The  O,  P.— Old  Prices 
— Riots  raged  in  1809.  On  September  18  of  that  year  the  newCovent 
Garden  Theatre  was  opened  under  the  management  of  Jolin  Philip 
Kemible  and  Charles  fCemble,  with  a  revised  price  list.  The  opposition 
to  this  revision  was  so  determined  that  "  Macljeth/'  with  John  Philip 
Kemble  as  Macbeth,  and  Mrs,  Siddons  as  Lady  Macbeth^  was  played 
practically  in  dumb  show,  and  in  the  end  the  theatre  was  closed  again 
for  A  while.  The  battle  w<ia  waged  not  only  by  fists  but  by  pamphlets. 
After  two  months'  fighting  a  eom promise  was  effected. 

Page  yo,  line  4.  "  Complicated ^  head  and  tatL"  See  quotAtion 
from  Milton  above* 

Page  90,  line  29-  Obstinate  in  John  Bunyan.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  It  was  not  Obstinate,  however,  but  Christian 
who  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears.  Obstinate  pursued  and  caught  him. 
Lamb  made  the  same  mistake  again  in  some  verses  to  Bernard  Barton 
(see  Vol,  v.,  page  52). 

Page  9',  Ime  14.  Orphmm^  Linus ^  Musesus.  Orpheus'  playing 
produced  absolute  submission  in  his  hearei?  ;  Linus  is  said  by  some  to 
bave  been  the  instructor  ot  Musisus,  the  Creek  poet,  author  of  the  story 
tof  Hero  and  Leander,  Virgil  places  him  in  the  Elysian  fields,  followed 
by  a  multitude  whom  he  overtops  by  fully  a  he^d  (see  ^^n^dt  VL). 

Page  91,  line  36.  Viper*btoth,  This  beverage  waa  once  considered 
«  certain  rejuvenator.  Waller  wrote  in  his  "Lines  to  Charles  IL  on 
the  Restoration  "  -— 
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All  winds  blow  fair  which  did  the  world  embroil. 

Thy  vipers'  triacle  [i.e.,  valuable  antidote]  yield  thy  scorpions*  oiL 

Page  92,  line  4.  "The  common  damned,"  etc.  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  this  quotation  or  adaptation. 

A  club  of  hissed  authors  existed  in  Paris  in  the  1870*8.  Flaubert, 
Daudet  and  Zola  were  members. 


Page  9^.  On  Burial  Societies  ;  and  the  Character  of  an 
Undertaker. 

Reflector,  No.  III.,  1811.  The  letter  there  begins  "Sir."  Printed 
again,  in  part,  in  The  Yellow  Dwarf,  Januaiy  17,  1818.  Reprinted 
in  the  Works,  1818. 

Page  93,  line  5.  "Man  is  a  noble  animal."  In  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  Hydriotaphia,  Um-hwrial ;  or,  a  Discourse  of  the  Sepulchral 
Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk,  1658.     Chapter  V. 

Page  93,  line  35.     If  Ccesar  were  .  .  .  anxious  .  .  .  how  he  might 

die.     Referring,  perhaps,  to  Caesar's  reply  to  Calpumia's  dream : — 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

"  Julias  Caesar,"  Act  IL,  Scene  a,  lines  3a,  33. 

Page  95,  line  13.  The  following  short  Essay.  "The  Character 
of  an  Undertaker"  is,  of  course.  Lamb's  own. 

Page  95,  line  18.  Sable.  Sable  is  the  undertaker  in  Sir  Richard 
Steele's  "  Funeral ;  or.  Grief  k  la  Mode,"  1 702.  Two  of  his  remarks  ran 
thus  :  "There  is  often  nothing  more  ...  deeply  Joyful  than  a  Young 
Widow  in  her  Weeds  and  Black  Train,"  and  "The  poor  Dead  are 
deliver'd  to  my  Custody  .  .  .  not  to  do  them  Honour,  but  to  satisfy 
the  Vanity  or  Interest  of  their  Survivors." 

Page  95,  line  28.  "  In  ordine  ad  spiritwUia."  "  In  their  relatlMi 
to  things  spiritual" 

Page  96,  end  of  essay.     "  Graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs,'* 

Richard.  Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs. 

"  EUchard  11./'  Act  HI.,  Scene  a.  line  145. 


Page  97.     On  the  Traobdibs  of  Shakespeare. 

Printed  in  The  BeflecUyr,  Na  IV.  (1812),  under  the  title  "Theatralia, 
No.  I.  On  Garrick,  and  Acting ;  and  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  con- 
aidered  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  Stage  Representation." 
Reprinted  in  the  Works,  1818. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Reflector  article  Lamb  wrote  :  "  I  have  hitherto 
confined  my  observation  to  the  Tragic  parts  of  Shakespeare ;  in  some 
future  Number  I  propose  to  extend  this  inquiiy  to  the  Comedies." 
The  Reflector  ending  with  the  fourth  number,  the  project  was  not 
carried  out.  Flrom  time  to  time,  however,  throughout  his  life,  L«mb 
returned  incidentally  to  Shakespearian  criticism,  as  in  several  essays 
in  the  present  volume,  and  the  Elia  essay  "The  Old  Actors,"  Vol 
II.,  page  132,  with  its  masterly  analysis  of  the  character  of  Malvolio. 
I  have  placed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  an  essay  firom  The 
Examiner  of  I8I6  (see  page  367),  which  the  late  Alexander  Ireland 
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thought  was  Lamb's,  and  which  forms  an  interesting  postscript  to  the 
present  essay.  David  Garrick  died  in  1779>  just  before  Lamb's 
fourth  birthday.     Lamb's  hXher  often  talked  of  him. 

Pkge  97,  line  15.  "To  paint  fair  Nature"  etc.  These  lines  on 
Garrick's  monument,  which  have  been  corrected  from  the  stone, 
were  by  Samuel  Jackson  Pmtt  (1749-1814),  the  same  author  whose 
Gleanings  Lamb  described  in  a  letter  to  Southey  in  1798  as  "a 
contemptible  book,  a  wretched  assortment  of  vapid  feelings."  Pratt's 
lines  on  Garrick  were  chosen  in  place  of  a  prose  epitaph  written  by 
Edmund  Burke.  For  Gairick's  affected  figure  on  Uiis  tomb  see  the 
plate  on  the  opposite  page. 

Page  97.  Footnote.  Tom  Demies,  It  was  Tom  Davies  (1712  .>- 
1785),  actor  and  bookseller,  who  introduced  Boswell  to  Johnson  hi 
his  book  shop  at  8  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Page  98,  line  26.  Mr.  K  John  Philip  Kemble  (1757-182S),  who 
first  appeared  as  Hamlet  in  London  at  Druiy  Lane,  September  30, 
1783.     He  retired  in  1817. 

Page  98,  line  27.  Mrs.  S.  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Philip  Kemble's 
sister  (1755-1831).  Her  regular  stage  career  ended  on  June  29,  1812, 
when  she  again  played  Lady  Macbeth,  the  part  in  which  she  had  first 
appeared  in  London.  Lamb  admired  her  greatly.  As  early  as  1794 
he  wrote,  with  Coleridge's  collaboration,  a  sonnet  on  the  impression 
which  Mrs.  Siddons  made  upon  him  (see  Vol.  V.,  page  3). 

Page  99,  line  9  •  Those  speeches  from  "  Henry  V, "  Probably 
referring  to  "  Once  more  unto  the  breach  "  (Act  III.,  Scene  1),  and  "  O 
hard  condition  "  (Act  IV.,  Scene  1,  line  250,  &c.). 

Page  99>line  10.  "Enfield  Speakers."  This  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Lamb's  Enfield.  It  was  an  elocutionary  compilation  by  the  Rev. 
William  Enfield,  first  published  in  1774. 

Page  99,  line  33.  "  Intellectual  prize-fighters."  I  have  not  traced 
this  phrase.     "  Intellectual  gladiators  "  is  common. 

Page  99,  second  line  from  foot.  "  Clarissa."  Richardson's  novel, 
Clarwa  HarlowSt  1748,  in  the  form  of  ietters. 

Page  100,  line  3.  Bajazet.  There  are  several  Bajasets  in  the 
Engl^h  dnuna.  Probably  Bajazeth  in  Marlowe's  "  Tamburbune  "  is 
meant. 

Page  100,  line  10.  " As  beseemed"  etc.  See  Paradise  Lost,  IV., 
lines  338-340. 

Page  100,  lines  15  and  17.  Imogen  .  .  .  Posthumus.  In"Cym- 
beline." 

Page  100,  line  21.  The  days  of  Betterton.  Thomas  Betterton,  the 
actor,  died  in  1710. 

Pace  100,  fourth  line  from  foot  "  Ore  rotundo."  From  Horace, 
Ars  Poetioa,  323-324:^ 

Graiia  ingcninm,  Graiia  dedit  ore  roCundo 
Musa  loqni. 
<To  the  Greeks  the  Muse  gnuited  geaias  and  the  art  to  speak  with  weU-twned  uttenmoe;) 

Page  101,  line  23.    Banks  and  LiUo.    John  Banks,  a  very  inferior 
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lunon^  other  pUys  of  **  Geor^  Bunwiell — ^IVc   Loodao  Mcn^ 
The  HMory  of  Geiorge  Bamw^U/'  1 73 1  (meBtjuaed  a  litlk  km.^ 
beld  Ute  wkm^  for  a  ceotmj.    The  sixxy,  U^  ongioa]  of  i^tx] 
be  fonoxt  in  the  Percff  Mtiiqmes^  tellft  "hoir    G^tt^gc,  an  ann^^ 
fo^  hb  BUister  aod  kilk  hk  oiwlc  at  the   iinti^Btion  of  Mill««ii 
sdvroturer.     Lamb's  ibotaote  (page   10£)  refets  to  the  i 
was  efloiig  ebdiusnce, of  iiiajiDg  "Geoc;ge  Bvnwisa'*  tn  tlieClii# 
and  Easter  boildAfi  as  ao  object4e«oii  to  a{i|ventaee& 

Page  t03«  line  3.     **  Spken  «/  Attiaamty/'      This  <|i»t 
el  tides  research. 

Page  t04,  line  3.      ''£«&<•  oti«  Of  tko&0  hoHoify  pto^tn. 
Quickly,  of  Fal^airi  ttmiUtfeoo  of  Uesry  IV, ; — 

He  dotli  it  ss  like  one  t^  iJaoe  huiotiy  pla^^^  «s  c«a^  I  tee  ' 

- 1  Hiairr  IV.,*^  Ad  If..  S«ae4, 1«« 

Page  104,  lm*fs  2 1  to  S4.     «  TA«  GaiWAj/  By  Edw»nl  Md 

(lTli2-l757).   Mrs.  Beverley  is  in  this  pUj ;  1 :  .     .i  io6tw*y  s'Vc 

Preserved  ; "  CaUsta  in  Howe's  *'  Fair  Penitent ; '    Issbells  in  Snutiieft'i] 
''Fatal  Marriage;"  EaphrvsiA  in  Mitrphj  ^  '* Grecian  Dtu^hlet' 

Page  104,  Hoe  SO,      Th^  HUl*  and  ik^  MurpkfM  amd  Huf  ~ 
Dr,  John  HtU  (1716?- 1775),  ^e  herhalist^  cootrm^rsiailsf.  an  J 
laneotis  writer,  who  quarrelled  with  Garrick*      In  Tht 
had  written  the  Hoolts.     It  was  changed  to  Hills  bIU;  .*.  .  . 
would  be  John  Hoole  (1T27-1B03),  tntnslator  of  Tasso  ^nd  the 
of  some  turgid  tragedies,  who  had  been  in  his  time  ati  indii  H<i 
clerk.     Arthur  Murphy  (17^7-1805),  aetor  and  Aorhof,  who  wrrt«,i 
addition  to  many  plajrs  and  books,  a   lAjle  of  Garricl'  (I KOI). 
Rev.  John  Brown  (1715-1 766),  the  author  of  "  Bttrb*rfwsa  *"  and  ** . 
stane/'  in  both  of  which  Ciarrick  acted. 

Page  101,  first  quotation.     "  Ok  I  for  m^  gak4  da  yosi  t^h 
Md^**     From  Shakes  peare's  1!  Ith  sonnet 

Page  104,  sc€ond  quotation.    "  Aias  !  *t*f  lfi««,  /  havB  ^tme  ktr9i 
there,*'     From  Shakespeare's  1 10th  sonnet. 

Page  105,  first  quotation.     *'  Wukimj  me  like  io  one  mor$  nil] 
hope."     From  Shjikespeare's  2^h  sonnet. 

Pdge  10.^,  second  quotation.     "  With  their  darkness  d'^rit  iwn^l 
light,*'     From  Paradise  Lost,  1.,  line3<H.     Lamb  appl 
ing  versions  of  plays  of  Shakespeare  made  by  Nabuna   1  .^ic 
Cibben     Of  Tate's  liberties  as  a  reviser,  Lamb  wrote  more 
years  later  in  a  letter  to  The  Speatator  (see  page  3^  1  and  note). 
version  of  '■  Richard   HL,**   1700,  is  the  one  referred  to  a  little 
(see  Act  lit,  Scene  2). 

Page   105,   line   33.      Jfr.   C/*   exertions.    See   *'G.   F.   Cooke 
Richard  III.,"  page  :i 6,  and  note. 

Page  1 06,  line  ^6.    Glmalvon.    In  Home's  "  Dooglas."     Lamb 
an  early  poem  on  this  tragedy  (see  Vol,  V*,  page  9)r  which  s< 
have  $o  dominated  his  youthful  imagination  that  when  in  179^-1^ 
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tment  he  believed  himself  at  times  to  be 
themselves  are  old." 


'**  sweet  flway 
old. 
*  take  my  part. 

*^,  Scene  4,  lines  Z9»-Z95. 

*  on  in  restored  peace 

light  ...     It  should  per- 

^r  many  years  after,  the  stage 

regulation  of  light,  which  can 

modem  stage,  was  then  impo»- 

.mbered  with  re^^urd  to  such  details 

d  in ''  Macbeth."     It  would  be  simple 

n-boaid,  to  frighten  a  nervous  child  iit 

m  Brown  says  of .  , ,  Achilles.   Tom  Brown, 
/  often  quotes.     The  remark  is  among  hia 
i,  Ovid  and  Homer." 

Dryden  ..  ,  "The  Tempest:*     It  was  Davenant 
a  who  was  guilty,  in  "The  Tempest;  or.  The  En- 
1676,  of  inventing  Hippolyto,  one  that  had  never 
id  heir  to  the   Dukedom  of  Mantua,  as  a  set-off  U> 
anb  probably  refers  to  this  character  and  his  speech. 
i,  line  19.     The  Orrery  Lecturer,    Astronomical  lectures 
1  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  in  the  winter.     In  18S2,. 
ears  later,  the  lecturer  was  Mr.  Goodacre. 
/no, line  24.     " Tims  would  run  back"    See  Milton's  " Hymi\ 
.e  Morning  of  Christ's  NaUvity,"  XIV. 
age  111,  line  5.     Webb,     Webb  was  a   theatrical  robemaker  at 
,  Chancery  Lane. 

Page  1 11,  last  line  but  one.    Distasteful,     In  The  Beflectar  this  was 
obnoxious." 


Page  112.     Specimens  mou  the  Writinos  or  Fuller. 

The  Beflectar,  No.  IV.,  1812.  Works,  1818.  In  The  Befleetor  the 
st^nature  Y  was  appended  to  the  introductory  paragraphs,  and  line  15 
ran,  "  to  the  Readers  of  the  Reflector,"  etc. 

Thomas  FuUer  (I6O8-I66I),  the  divine  and  historian.  The  passages, 
selected  by  Lamb,  are  here  identified,  the  references  being  toThe 
Holy  State,  1642;  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  l662;  A 
Piagah-sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confine  thereof,  with  the  Hietariee 
of  iheOli  and  New  TestammUs  acted  thereon,  l650 ;  and  The  Ohwreh 
History  ofBritam  from  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Ohriet  until  the  year 
MDCXLVIIL,  1655.  Lamb's  transcriptions  are  not  exact 
Pynunidt.  Nafy  State,  Book  IIL .  ChapMr  14.  "  Of  Tonbea** 
VOL.  I.— 27 
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was  for  a  while  in  confinement  he  believed  himself  at  times  to  be 
young  NorvaL 

Page  107,  line  87.     "  They  themselves  are  Mr 

Lear,  O  heavens, 

If  TOO  do  love  old  men,  if  you'  sweet  sway 

Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 

Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down,  and  take  my  part 

"  King  Lear,"  Act  II.,  Scene  4,  lines  X9»-X95. 

In  Tate's  version  Lear  does  not  die,  but  lives  on  in  restored  peace 
and  authority  (see  note  on  page  521). 

Page  109,  line  25.  A  ghost  by  chandelier  light  ...  It  should  per- 
haps be  borne  in  mind  that  in  181 1,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  stage 
was  still  lighted  by  candles,  so  that  the  regulation  of  light,  which  can 
be  effected  with  such  nicety  on  the  modem  stage,  was  then  impos- 
sible. This  is  especially  to  be  remembered  with  reg^ird  to  such  details 
as  the  presentation  of  the  Witches  in  "  Macbeth."  It  would  be  simple 
enough,  with  our  electric  switch-board,  to  frighten  a  nervous  child  ixr 
that  scene  to-day. 

Page  109,  line  SO.  As  Tom  Brown  says  of ,  , ,  Achittes.  Tom  Brown, 
of  Shifnal,  whom  Lamb  often  quotes.  The  remark  is  among  his 
"  Observations  on  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Homer." 

Page  109,  line  34.  Drydm  ,..  "The  Tempest."  It  was  Davenant 
rather  than  Dryden  who  was  guilty,  in  "The  Tempest;  or.  The  En- 
chanted Island,"  1676,  of  inventing  Hippolyto,  one  that  had  never 
seen  woman  and  heir  to  the  Dukedom  of  Mantua,  as  a  set-off  to 
Miranda.     Lamb  probably  refers  to  this  character  and  his  speech. 

Page  110,  line  19-  The  Orrery  Lecturer.  Astronomical  lectures 
were  given  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  in  the  winter.  In  1 822, 
several  years  later,  the  lecturer  was  Mr.  Goodacre. 

Pkge  1 1 0,  line  24.  "  Time  would  run  back,"  See  Milton's  "  Hymii 
on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  NaUvity,"  XIV. 

Psge  111,  Ikie  5.  Webb.  Webb  was  a  theatrical  robemaker  at 
98  Chancery  Lane. 

Page  1 1 1,  last  line  but  one.  Distasteful.  In  The  Beflector  this  was 
''obnoxious." 


Page  112.     Spbcimins  from  the  WRmNos  or  Fuller. 

The  BefiecUyr,  No.  IV.,  1812.  Works,  1818.  In  The  Befleotar  the 
signature  Y  was  appended  to  the  introductoiy  paragraphs,  and  line  15 
ran,  "  to  the  Readers  of  the  Reflector,"  etc. 

Thomas  Fuller  (I6O8-I661),  the  divine  and  historian.  The 
selected  by  Lamb,  are  here  identified,  the  references  being  to 
Holy  State,  1642 ;  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  EngUmd,  1662 ;  A 
Pisgckhreight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines  ^lereof,  wM  the  Hietoriee 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  acted  thereon,  1 650 ;  and  The  Ohureh 
History  of  Britam  from  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  tmtU  the  year 
MDCXLVIIL,  1655.     Lamb's  transcriptions  are  not  exact 

Pyramkla    ^A^5/a/r,  BookllL.Chaptw  14.  "OTTombea" 
VOL.  I.— 27 
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VirtiK  in  a  Slwrt 
liitdleei  la  »  vnr 


Wtrtkmi,  IL,  '•  NaMk  Writen."    Joim  Buaminrpc: 


TaMOnt     /#..  IL,   'W 


Edward  L 


Nalurali.     ^<»/j  .S^^,  III.,  ».  '*  Of  NKtmall  Fooii. 


N«fro«.    /#.,  11. 


The  Good  Ses-CapuiiL' 


Scbocrf  Dnriailjr.     /«..  II L.  xi,  "Of  PhaiKie.' 

Mr.  F^ticiQS  tbe  Divine,    U,^  IL.tty,  " Tbc  Ufe  of  Ur.  F^tte,.' 

Iiutees  m  Capita]  Cases,    /*,  IV.,  7.  "  Tbe  Good  fHtae." 

lienMiT.    Ik,  III.,  to,  **  Of  Mcfnorf." 

Fancy.     /*..  IlL,  ti.  "Of  Phanot" 

Music     /v..  llL.  9QC£k>ii  to.  *'  ComU  Asd  UtoistU  ctf  SolcH»aQ's  Terapk     p^  197, 

St.  Uoiika.    /A»^  S««*r.  L,  i.  •♦The  Ufe  of  Monka," 

Mortality.     /*.,  IV,,  i  j,  *'  The  Cowl  Lady." 

Virgin.     /*,,  1..  13.  '*  Tite  Constant  Virfiik" 

Elder  Brotber.     «..  L,  14. 

BItbop  Fletdier,     tVwtkiki,  IL,  **  Kent  Ptclalcs  since  RefomwiiCiik  * 

MuUfi  of  CoUegcs.     //^0^7S<t«i».  tL.  14,  "TbeGoodUaflff  ormColkdjEe."^ 

The  Good  Yeomaii.    /#, ,  IL ,  t$,  '  The  Good  Yeoaiaxi." 

Good  Pareol.     /*.*!..  5,  *'  Tbe  Good  Parau," 

DdbrmitT  ia  ChildnoL      /4,' 

Good  M^ier.    /*..  L.  7,  "  Tbe  Good  Master."  > 

Good  Widow.     /*. .  I. .  10,  ''  The  Good  VTidow. " 

Honea,     W^nAits,  ilL.  *'  Yorkshire  Natisnl  Comoiodlties." 

MartYTdom*     Noiy  Sim/t,  \\l.,  19.  "Of  Timf^Semnf,*' 

Tciiof  St.  Paul     /^..  IH.  e.  "  Of  Anger  "  <««  Ephe^Bs  fV.  aSK* 

Bishop  Browofig,     I*W/jiAW,  IIL.  *'  Suffialk  Pvt^tn  since  ~  * 

Mod.^  Want,    ffi^iy  Si^,  llL .  s.  '*  Of  Hon^alitT.^ 

DeatJb'Bed  Tcmptationi.     M.  U,.  10.  '*  The  Life  of  Mr. 

CooversatioD*     li..  [!L.  a.  "Of  latino." 

Wounded  Soldier,     /i, .  1 1 L .  1 5.  "  Of  Deformi  ty.*' 

Wat  Tyler,     mtrtkm,  UL.  "  SulVblk  :  Wnicas,"  s.v.  9tM±MA 

Heralds.     /^<i/x  5to/r,  U..  aa.  *'  Tbe  Good  Herald."  > 

Aniiqcarian  EHligtftoe.     /*.,  II,,  ft^,  "  The  Life  of  Mr,  W,  Cambda." 

Henrv  de  Esses.     WortktMM,  h,  "  Bedrordshire,  Sberift  luider  Hcnrr  tf.** 

Sir  Edward  Harwood.  Kw.    /i  » IL.  "  LuKolaslibc,  Sooldi^s.^ 

Decayed  Gentry.     /*, ,  I. .  15,  '♦Of  Slure-rveves oc  SbHiflcB. " 

Tendeme^  of  Coosetenee  in  a  Ttadtsmaa.    /#.,  II. ,  "  Loodoa  Beti^ctois  10  tbe  Nfit 

Buming  of  Widi&'a  Body.     Ck^rtk  Miliary,  IV.     XV,  osL,  f  si-jj. 

i  TtK  text  hoe  n :  '*  ^  a  little  alky  maikcs  gold  10  work  tbe  better,  ao  (uuubaiw)  to** 
dalnase  in  a  man  nulce^  him  fitter  to  nuuia^  fecnlu'  aJ&irs^"  It  is  aoc  unfiralMitN  tbil' 
tbe  exact  passage  occiu?  somewbere  in  Filler.     He  frequently  repcata  \:MaB»S, 

^Tbe  passage  in  Pulkr  reads*  "  enoucb  to  break  tktm  wtnou    etc 

*Tlie  qooiatioo  should  be  divkled  into  two  becweea  "  appnnlKe  "  and  "  ffe;" 

^FtaUo-readft.  "uope^fCvcQce." 

•Lamb  DiiMfiBMei  l>«i«.  It  shoutd  be:  **  Tktjt  C^#,«  *matpa%w^  ujMdriatii^ 
themselves  to  ancient  Houses  'J  new  mookl  Akcv-  names^"  Fuller  says  tiMt  w  ff>oA 
herald  "curbs "  soch  *'  tourpatioOi.'* 

Page  lis,  line  S.  *rljm/mH  siccum."  A  term  in  B&ooo'f  |M* 
Or^anitm,  Lib.  I.,  49,  borrowed  ^om.  the  maxim  of  Hemditm,  "A^ 
soul  is  the  wisest'*  Baeon  says :  "  Intellectus  hum&nus  Ituntnis  $ic£i 
non  est ;  sed  retjipit  mfu&ionem  a  volimtate  et  eflectibus."  "  HmAfO 
tntelli^Qce  is  not  of  dry  Ugbt,  but  admits  a  sufftisioo  frDm  the  wiU 
and  the  emotions,"  Agam«  Lib.  IL,  S^i  "ad  reeipieodttm  luiocu 
siccum  et  purum  notiontim  verarui%"  "hr  adniittiDg  the  dry  ami  puie 
light  of  true  ideas." 

INige  lis.  FoctnoU.  ""  The  taul  $  dorfe  cotUtgt;*  etc  Fntf 
WaUer't  kst  poem,  "  On  the  Foregomg  Difioe  Poemi,"'  beginning  ^— 

When  we  for  age  toatd  neither  md  nor  write. 
Tbe  subjed  n&ade  ib  able  to  indite. 


THE   HOLY   FAMILY 

After  the  pittitrt  by  Sir  Joshua  Reyuoliis,  fugraitd  by  W.  Sharf 
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Page  116.  Footwjte,  FtdleT*s  bird.  Lamb's  friend  Pixjcter  (Barry 
Cornwall)  was  also  greatly  impressed  by  this  legend.  His  Enylish 
Songs,  lS32j  contains  a  poem  on  the  subject. 

Page  118.  Footnote,  WickUffe^B  ashes.  Landor  has  a  passage  on 
this  ?ubjeet  in  his  poem  "On  Swift  joining  Avon  near  Rugby/* 
Wordsworth's  fine  sonnet^  in  the  EcclesiasHccd  SketcheSt  Part  IL, 
raay  have  been  suggested  by  this  very  quotation  in  Lamb's  essay  r — 

WICLIFFE 

Chice  mtsirt  \hc  Chardi  is  sdfed  with  sudden  (tv. 

And  it  her  call  i»  Wicliefe  dis  in  humeri ; 

Yea,  his  dry  bones  to  a*>hes  are  consumed, 

And  flung  into  the  tirook  that  travels  near ; 

Forthwith  that  ancient  voice  which  ^treanns  can  hear, 

Thus  speaks  (that  voice  which  waller  upon  the  wind. 

Though  seldom  heard  by  busy  human  kmd«) 

"  An  thou  these  asbes.  littie  brook.  I  wih  bear 

Into  the  Avon.  Avon  to  the  tide 

Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas, 

laid  main  ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst 

An  emblem  yields  10  friends  and  enemiea 

How  ihe  bold  teacher's  disctrine.  sanctified 

By  iru;h.  shall  spread  throughout  the  world  dispersed*" 


Cmsar,    See  **  Hamlet/' 
One  of  Lamb's 


I 


Page  118.     Footnote f  line  8.    HarrUst  . 
Act  V,,  Scene  1,  line  236. 

Page  118.     Foolnotet  Line  9-     "Ruined  mortality  J 
fused  quotations,  I  imagine.     From — 

Ghuttitrr.  O  !  let  itie  kiss  that  hand. 

/^ar*  Let  me  wipe  it  first  ;  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Ghucesttr.  O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature  ! 

"  King  Lear,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  6,  Una  133*137, 

page  118,  Footnote,  line  19*  "0  that  I  were  a  mockery  .  ,  .** 
"Richard  IL/'  Act  IV.,  Scene  I,  lines  1260,  €61  :  wrongly  quoted. 

Page  118.  Footnoiet  line  33.  "Oh,  that  my  head  were  water n 
.   -   /*     See  Jeremiah  IX.  1. 

Page  118,  Footnote,  When  printed  in  The  Eeflsctor,  in  1812,  this 
footnote  continued  thus  ; — 

'*  We  are  too  apt  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  some  characteristic  eiieel- 
lence  we  are  kind  enough  to  concede  to  a  great  author^  by  denying  him 
every  thing  else.  Thus  Donne  and  Cowley,  by  happening  to  possess 
more  wit  and  foculty  of  illustration  than  other  men,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  incapable  of  nature  or  feeling  ;  they  are  usually  opposed  to 
such  writers  as  Shenstone  and  Parnel ;  whereas  in  the  very  thickest 
of  their  conceits^ — in  the  bewildering  tnaze  of  their  tropes  and  figureS| 
a  warmth  of  soul  and  generous  feeling  shines  through,  the  'sum*  of 
which  '  forty  thousand '  of  those  natural  poets,  as  they  are  called, 
*  with  all  their  quantity,  could  not  make  up/— Without  any  intention 
of  setting  Fuller  on  a  level  with  Donne  or  Cowley,  I  think  the  in- 
justice which  has  been  done  him  in  the  denial  that  he  possesses  any 
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cxtiaguisbed  fires  or  Smithfield.  Through  all  the  coyness  of  the  confess  ion,  and  the  Ikilt 
TDore  ihan  hints  which  he  broaches  on  this  delicate  sabject*  it  is  easy  to  discover,  that  those 
smothered  brands  had  left  as  strong  a  reliih  and  savor  of  fire  in  bk  nostrils,  as  the  odour 
ef  the  old  fieahpots  did  upon  the  palate  of  ihe  rebellious  manna-sick  Jews.  He  would  faia 
be  blowing  up  the  dead  coaU  agajn,  though  he  offers  at  it  reluciantly^  and  lights  the  pyre 
(as  the  ancients  did  in  their  funeral  rites)  with  averted  eyra.  Vet  Fuller  appears  to  liave 
been  a  humane  kind-hearted  man.  (whwe  heretics  were  not  concerned} ;  and  could  sec  the 
enormity  of  'backing  and  hewing/ '  killing  aad  slaying'  persons  of  an  'opposite  faith/ 
when  that  faith  was  bis  owa." 

The  first  of  these  passages  we  meet  with  »g»itt  in  Hone's  Every-Da^ 
Mook,  Vol.  II. f  November  5,  1826,  introduced  thus  by  Hone  : — 

Though  it  h  not  requisite  to  relate  more  particulars  of  the  **  gunpowder  trradon  "  than 
bave  been  alreaciy  mentioned,  yet  a  friendly  finger  points  to  a  passage  in  an  old  writer, 
concerning  one  of  the  conspirators,  which  is  at  least  amusing. 

Hone  had  at  hts  service  (see  note  on  {^ige  506)  no  friendlier  finger 
than  Lamb's,  and  none  more  likely  to  point  to  Ftiller. 


Page  118.     Edax  on  Appetitil 

The  Meflector,  No.  IV.,  1812.     Works,  1818, 

Page  1 19 J  line  6.  "  Quibtt^  huno  lenire"  etc.  From  Homce's 
Epiat.,  I. J  i„  lines  34-35  : — 

Sunt  verba  el  voces,  quibus  b«nc  lenlrc  dolorem 
f  Possis,  el  magna  tn  raorbi  deponere  partem. 

(There  be  words  and  charms  whereby  you  may  assuage  this  pain,  and  shake  off  great 
part  of  your  disorder, } 

Translated  by  Pope  :— 

Know  tbere  are  rhymes,  whjcbi  fr^h  and  fresh  apphedj 
Will  cure  the  arranl'sl  puppy  of  hi*  pride. 

Pope.  Horace.  £j>isi.<,  I,,  lines  ^9-^0. 

Page  li9j  Hoe  14.  The  best  of  parents.  Lamb,  of  course,  is  not 
here  autobiographical.      His  father  was  no  clergyman. 

Page  120,  line  3.  Ventri  nat-uSf  etc.  These  nicknames  may  be 
roughly  translated  :  Ventrinaius,  gltJtton-born  ;  ventrideditus,  gluttony- 
dedicated  ;  vesana  gula,  greedy  gullet;  escarum  gwrges^  sink  of  eat- 
ables ;  dapibiis  indulgent  ^  feast-lover  ;  lion  dansfr^na  gulcB^  not  curbiiig 
the  gullet ;  sectatis  laut(B  fercula  rnmisc^,  dainty  hunting* 

Page  120,  third  line  from  foot.  Cup  of  old  Bauds,  See  Ovid's 
Mstamorphoses,  VIII.,  677-683. 

Page  191,  lines  5  and  H.  Heliogabalus  .  *  ,  Curii  ,  .  .  Dentati. 
Jleiiogabalua  was  the  most  extravagantly  luxurious  of  the  Roman 
BmperoM,  The  Curii  and  Den  tat)  were  so  named  after  Cur  i  us 
Dentatus  Marcus  Aonius,  a  Roman  general,  famous  for  his  victories 
ftnd  his  frugality  and  plainness  of  living. 

Page  HI,  line  27,  Ordinance  given  to  Noah.  See  Genesis  IX*  t 
«iid  3. 

Page  IS  I,  line  29.  MandevUle.  Bernard  Mandeville  (1670  ?-173S), 
whose  Fable  of  the  BeeSj  1714,  was  one  of  Ljimb's  favourite  books.  See 
eji tracts  from   it  on  pages  423-428.     The  fitory  of  the  merchant  and 
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Ibe  Hon  10  in  Remwk  P.  «if  Ili  AH*  ^  Uu  Brnt,  I7t3  <^ticsL    1 

aiMt^  I  tlkink,  liB»«  beca  itaiMfea^^  dialv  P(tn/'»  aecoiml  of  tk 

tli^  lie  iMMciirt^  brt  also  tirt  bee  hiittfclh  rpcm  ;  as  for  gnmt  md 
bcibe%  those  be  ilii*%etb  mA  hmmXk  wp,  yea,  ao4  bf^eaketh  ttmics 

^ge  m,   thad  |Miigiipb       O  ^■■^■■Hi^  too  fortunais  ,  .  .  An 
-  O  hi^H^H^  «D  kiwv^  ff  *9  taev  Aeir  cMd  lortvie;'- 


i 


imnte^diateiy  apaa  ibift  of  Eilox  (ace  p«|^  1  IB).    In  bji 
iwezseii  tbia  avi».    h  Hba  Ri^Jartor  Ibe  faUowiiiff  foot 

T^«A  aMMiBa^  «b  w/m^mmm  ma^  tf  llavnih  caa  be  ao  mkm  Uuui  nv  i 


Am  ■  HIlAiiivaaK  !■■  ;  fatt  it  can  hardly  be  laf 

1%  ■VlAUm  «  BOi  a  btdbAbitbtft 

saarf.  I  do  not  know  vtaim 


In    Malvolio'i 

tbr  wal  of  o«r  gnuidam  might  h&plj 

Ad  rr^  Snfte  £,  lute  57),     Htfucc 


Thomas    Robert 


1 


U  B,*  poKiblj  as  the  ftnt  find 

ale.     From  Drair 
for  Frtiice  "— 

htf  AmoI  DrfW.     Ikfor » 

bl  17S5  (Vol.  I.)  aikJ 

IT*T(V«i«A 

f^pv  »4!pt     A0<H^     Oiiwji  JlwMBk    See  Bote  on  page  it6. 

1^  IJI^  IbM  4.      Al  OPMrf  ^vy- «f  IMawtji.      The  second 

Mm  «r  Hi^iwtliV  eybgl  «a>i;»  TW  Alfa  oT  tJI^  .B^,  i::^^, 

tbe  ^  boT  iw  CbtfiK;^'^  inrf  tbe  *  Sewh  into  the  Natnrf  if 

ttl  tbal  Tvar^     It  ««»  btM  «»  baiv  w  raw  imil  UwliJicj,  bol  the  book 
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P»gc  151,  line  SS.  As  Solomon  says,  Lnmb  seems  to  l>e  r«- 
inemberijig  Proverbs  XX XL   7,  and   Isaiah  XXIV.  ^, 

Page  l.'it.  Footnote,  Lamb's  theory  that  Defoe  was  writing 
seriously,  and  not  ironically,  is  not  generally  shared.  Lsmb  himself 
at  the  end  seems  half  to  ehange  his  mind  on  this  matter. 

Sixteen  years  later^  in  1827,  William  Hone  (see  page  505)  reprinted 
"The  Good  Clerk"  in  his  Table  Book,  L,  columns  5(>i-567.  The  first 
lialf  was  given  under  its  own  title ;  the  second  half  under  this  title, 
*'  Defoeans,  No.  L,  The  Tradesman  ; "  followed  by  a  kindred  passage 
from  The  Fable  of  the  BeeSt  to  which  the  foUowing  note  was  appended^ 
aigned  L.  :■ — - 

"  We  have  copied  the  above  from  Mandeville's  Fable  of  the  Beei, 
Edition  17^5.  How  far,  and  in  what  way,  the  practice  between  the 
same  parties  diifers  at  this  day,  we  respectfully  leave  to  our  fiilr 
ahopping  friends,  of  this  present  year  1827,  to  determine/* 

The  "  copy  "  of  these  and  subsequent  extracts,  in  Lamb's  hand,  is  pre- 
served among  Lamb's  contributions  to  Hone's  works  at  Rowfant,  In 
the  collection  of  Mr  Godfrey  Locker-Lampson.  Hence  I  give  them 
here  to  complete  ^'The  Good  Clerk"  sequence.  They  have  been 
collated  with  Defoe  and  Mandeville. 

"  Dt:ro£ANA    1 

'*  Manners  of  \  S^nvcs  Lokoon  MettcER,  Afrn  bis  Pehju^e  Custouer, 
A  HuNDHEn  Yi^ns  Aao 

[Hone's  Table  Book,  Vol.  I.,  columns  567-569] 
**  Those  who  have  never  minded  the  Conversation  of  a  spruce  Mercer, 
and  a  young  Lady  his  Customer  that  cornea  to  his  Shop,  have  neglected 
a  Scene  of  Life  that  is  very  Entertaining.  ,  .  .  His  Business  is  to  sell  as 
much  Silk  as  he  can  at  a  Price  by  which  he  shall  get  what  he  pro- 
poses to  be  reasonable,  according  to  the  Customary  Profits  of  the  Trade. 
As  to  the  Lady,  what  she  would  be  at  is  to  please  her  Fancy,  and  buy 
cheaper  by  a  Groat  or  Sixpence  per  Yard  than  the  Things  she  wants  are 
usually  sold  at  From  the  Impression  the  Gallantry  of  our  Sex  has 
made  upon  her,  she  imagines  (if  she  be  not  very  deformed),  that  she 
has  a  fine  Mien  and  easy  Behaviour^  and  a  peculiar  Sweetness  of  Voice  ; 
that  she  is  handsome,  and  if  not  beautiful  at  least  more  agreeable 
than  most  young  Women  she  knows-  As  she  has  no  Pretensions  to 
purchase  the  same  Things  with  less  Money  than  other  People,  but 
what  are  built  on  her  good  Qualities^  so  she  sets  herself  off  to  the  best 
Advantage  her  Wit  and  Discretion  will  let  her.  The  thoughts  of  Love 
are  bere  out  of  the  Case ;  so  on  the  one  hand  she  has  no  room  for 
playing  the  Tyrant,  and  giving  herself  Angiy  and  Peevish  Airs,  and  on 
the  other  more  liberty  of  speaking  kindly,  and  being  afiable,  than  she 
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^a  have  alnmt  on  anjr  other  oeciioa.  Sbic  knows  thAt  dmiiiliDeE 
&f  well-bred  People  eoise  to  his  shop^  atid  eDdemv^mim  to  reader  heoflf 
MM  AoiiAble  as  Virtoc  *nd  the  Rula  of  Decseoef  &lIow  of.  Coming  with 
such  a  Resolution  of  BehsTioar^  the  ouidoC  meet  with  may  thing  to  ruS& 
her  Temper. 

*'  Before  her  Cotdhi«  jet  quate  ^topl,  ihe  m  appftmcbed  bj  a  ( 
maa-like  Mao,  that  Ihb  erety  thang  Clean  mad  Fashionable  ^Uu' 
him,  who  iii  low  obeisaace  pajs  her  Herniate,  mad  ms  soon  ti  he 
Pleasure  is  known  that  she  has  a  aioid  t&  ootue  tn^  haods  her 
the  Shop,  where  immediatclj  he  flips  from  her,  and  thimgb  a 
that  remaliis  visible  only  for  half  a  Moinent,  with  gr^Lt  addrtss  i^ 
trenches  himself  behind  the  Counter :  Hete  ^eixig^  her,  with  a  pro&aod 
Reverence  and  modish  Phrase  he  begs  the  &vo<tr  of  knowing  her  Com- 
mands. Let  her  say  and  dislike  what  she  pi  rate  Sj  she  can  nrrcr  be 
directly  eontradicted :  She  deaU  with  a  Man^  tti  whom  eooiuiDfluU 
Patiettce  is  one  of  the  Mysteries  of  hit  Tratle,  aad  whateref  tro^tciiw 
crcat<^  she  is  sure  to  hear  nothing  bttt  the  most  oMlgiag  Langiuigc;  tod 
has  always  before  her  a  chearful  Coontenanee,  where  Jov  and  Respect 
teem  to  be  blended  with  Good-htiiDoar,  and  all  together  make  up  an  Afti- 
ficial  Serenity*  more  engaging  than  untaught  Nature  is  able  to  pradMc 

"  When  two  Persons  are  so  well  met,  the  OmvenatM)!!  naitft  b« 
very  agreeable,  as  well  as  extremely  mannerly,  though  they  talk 
about  trifles.  Whilst  she  remains  irresolute  what  to  take,  he  sccod 
to  be  the  same  in  advising  her,  and  is  very  eauUons  how  to  direct 
her  Choice ;  but  when  once  she  has  made  it,  and  is  fixed,  he 
ately  becomes  positive  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  sort,  extols  her 
and  the  more  he  looks  upon  it,  the  more  be  wonders  he  should 
before  have  discovered  the  pre-eminence  of  it  over  any  thing  he 
his  Shop,  By  Precept,  Example^  and  great  Apphcatioti^  he  has  I 
unobserved  to  slide  into  the  inmost  Recesses  of  the  Soul,  sound 
Capacity  of  his  Customers,  and  6nd  out  their  blind  Side  unknown 
them  :  By  all  which  he  is  iostnicted  in  dfty  other  Stratagems  to  tnakf 
her  oven^alue  her  own  Judgment,  as  well  as  the  Commodity  she  w 
purchase.  The  greatest  Advant^e  he  has  over  her,  lies  in  the 
material  part  of  the  Commerce  between  them^  the  debate  a 
Price,  which  he  knows  to  a  Farthing,  and  she  is  wholly  Ign 
Therefore  be  nowhere  more  egregiously  imposes  on  her  Und 
standing;  and  though  here  he  has  the  liberty  of  telling  what  Lifi 
he  pleases,  as  to  the  Prime  Coat  and  the  Money  he  has  refused,  jet 
he  trusts  not  to  them  only ;  but,  attacking  her  Vanity^  mak^ 
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believe  the  most  incredible  Things  in  the  World,  concerning  his  own 
Weakness  and  her  superior  Abilities.  He  had  taken  a  Resolution,  he 
^aj9,  never  to  part  with  that  Piece  under  such  a  Price,  but  she  has  the 
power  of  talking  him  out  of  his  Goods  beyond  anybody  he  ever  Sold 
to :  He  protests  that  he  loses  by  his  Silk,  but  seeing  that  she  has  a 
Fancy  for  it,  and  is  resolved  to  give  no  more,  rather  than  disoblige  a 
Lady  he  has  such  an  uncommon  value  for,  he'll  let  her  have  it,  and 
only  begs  that  another  time  she  will  not  stand  so  hard  with  him.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Buyer,  who  knows  that  she  is  no  Fool  and  has  a 
voluble  Tongue,  is  easily  persuaded  that  she  has  a  very  winning  way  of 
Talking,  and  thinking  it  sufficient  for  the  sake  of  good  Breeding  to 
disown  her  Merit,  and  in  some  witty  Repartee  retort  the  Compliment, 
he  makes  her  swallow  very  contentedly  the  Substance  of  every  thing 
he  tells  her.  The  upshot  is,  that  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  saved 
Ninepence  per  Yard,  she  has  bought  her  Silk  exactly  at  the  same  Price 
as  anybody  else  might  have  done,  and  often  gives  Sixpence  more  than, 
rather  than  not  have  sold  it,  he  would  have  taken." — 

[From  the  essay  "A  Search  into  the  Nature  of  Society,"  added  to 
The  Fable  of  the  Beea,  fourth  edition,  1725.] 

"Dbfobana  II 
"  MixKD  Breeds  ;  or.  Education  Thrown  Away 
[Hone's  Table  Book,  VoL  L,  columns  626-628] 
"  1  came  into  a  public  House  once  in  London,  where  was  a  black 
Malettarlook'd  Man  sitting,  talking  very  warmly  among  some  Gentle- 
men, who  I  observ'd  were  listening  very  attentively  to  what  he  said ; 
and  I  sat  myself  down,  and  did  the  like ;  'twas  with  great  Pleasure 
I  heard  him  discourse  very  handsomely  on  several  weighty  Subjects  ;  I 
found  he  was  a  very  good  Scholar,  had  been  very  handsomely  bred, 
and  that  Learning  and  Study  was  bis  Delight ;  and  more  than  that, 
some  of  the  best  of  Science  was  at  that  Time  his  Employment :  At 
length  I  took  the  Freedom  to  ask  him,  if  he  was  bom  in  England  f 
He  reply'd  with  a  great  deal  of  good  Humour  [in  the  Manner,]  but  with 
mn  Excess  of  Resentment  at  his  Father,  and  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes, 
'  Yes,  yes.  Sir,  I  am  a  true-bom  English  Man,  to  my  Father's  Shame  be 
it  spoken ;  who,  being  an  English  Man  himself,  could  find  in  his  Heart 
to  join  himself  to  a  Negro  Woman,  tho'  he  must  needs  know,  the  Children 
he  should  beget,  would  curse  the  Memory  of  such  an  Action,  and  abhor 
his  very  Name  for  the  sake  of  it.  Yes,  yes,  says  he,  repeating  it  again, 
I  am  an  English  Man,  and  bora  in  lawful  Wedlock ;  happy  it  had  been 
£or  me,  tho'  my  £sther  had  gone  to  the  Devil  for  Wh[oredo]m,  had  he 
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Uin  with  4  Cook-Maid,  or  pitxluced  me  from  the  mesDc^  Begrar 
[Woman]  in  the  Street  My  Father  mi^ht  do  the  D«tj  of  N^tuft  to 
his  black  Wife  ;  but,  God  knows,  he  did  no  Justice  to  his  Childt^.  U 
it  had  ^  nut  been  for  this  [d^mn'd]  black  Face  of  mine,  sajs  Ue  tba: 
imiUng,  I  had  been  bred  to  the  Law,  or  broui^ht  up  in  the  Study  of 
Divinity  ;  but  ray  Father  gave  me  Learning  to  no  manner  of  Purpw; 
for  he  knew  l  should  never  be  able  to  rise  by  it  to  any  Thing  bnt « 
Learned  Valet  de  Ckambre.  What  he  put  me  to  School  for  ]  caoQiit 
imagine  ;  He  spoiled  a  good  T&rpawlin,  when  he  strive  to  make 
Gentleman.  When  he  had  resolved  to  marry  a  Sl&ve^  and  I^e  with 
Slave,  he  should  have  begot  Slaves,  and  let  us  have  been  bred  «  m 
were  bom :  But  he  has  twice  ruin'd  me  ;  first  with  gettin^^  me  a  Mki- 
ful  Faee,  and  then  going  to  paint  a  Gentleman  upoa  tiie.  It  wasa  moit 
affecting  Discourse  indeed,  and  as  such  I  rectxrd  it ;  and  1  found  it 
ended  in  Tears  from  the  Person,  who  was  in  himself  the  most  deMrniyt 
modest)  and  judicious  Man^  that  I  ever  met  with,  under  m  Nairn  Cocm- 
tenance  in  my  life/'  [£mcw4  Eeflectwm  dmnmg  iJm  LUk  .  .  .  c" 
i^odtfuon  Cru$oe,  1720,  Chapter  H.     An  Easay  on  Hone«ly,] 

"Chinese  InoL 
"  It  had  a  thing  instead  of  a  Head,  but  no  Head  ;  it  bad  a  MoQtl^ 
distorted  out  of  alJ  Mannef  of  Shape,  and  not  to  be  d^cribcd  lot  t 
Mouth,  being  only  an  unshapen  Ctiasm^  neither  rcpresentiitt  the  Moat^ 
of  a  MaHj  Beast,  Fowl,  or  Fish  :  The  Thing  was  neitbex  aiiy  of  Ibe  feo, 
but  an  incongruous  Monster :  It  had  Feet,  Hands,  Fitters,  Oawi^  LegK 
Arms,  Wings,  Ears,  Horns,  every  Thing  mi  it  one  amon^  aoothcTyi^iilitf 
in  the  Shape  or  Place  that  Nature  appointed^  bat  blended  togethtt^ 
lix'd  to  a  Bulk,  not  a  Body  ;  form'd  of  no  just  Part%  but  a  AljUv 
Trunk  or  Log  ;  whether  of  Wood  or  Stone,  I  know  not ;  a  ibte  ^ 
might  have  stood  with  any  Side  forward,  or  any  Side  backwmLMiJ 
End  upward,  or  any  End  downward ;  that  had  aa  mncb  Vencr^toO  ilv 
to  it  on  one  Side,  as  on  the  other ;  a  kind  of  ctimiM  fltrfgyt  ko§,  tk^ 
was  rolled  up  withiii  itself,  and  was  everj  tbing  evcfj  Wagr ;  imwd 
neither  to  walk,  stand,  %,  or  go;  neitber  to  hemr,  mc^  m  ^ft^* 
but  meerly  tci  iiutill  Ideas  of  something  n««9eoiis  and  aboaiaallk^  it^ 
the  Minds  of  Men  that  ador'd  them. '  [Ibid,,  Chapba  IW  Aft  Bmf 
on  the  Present  State  of  Religioo.] 

"  MAMMatts   or    %    LoitnoTi  Wvr^aiLUf,   axo  Hs  Faas,   a    Hviibu» 

Yeaks  Aqo 
"What  I  hare  said  teal  [oCtbe  llsDnefi  ofa  s|nee  IjamAm  Umffl 
mukt^  ttte  think  on  aootber  way  of  imritiisg  rwrtifeti  Ike  «a 
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in  the  world  from  what  I  have  been  speaking  of,  1  mean  that  which  is 
practised  by  the  Watermen,  especially  on  those  whom  by  their  Mien 
and  Garb  they  know  to  be  Peasants.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  half 
a  dozen  People  surround  a  Man  they  never  saw  in  their  lives  before, 
and  two  of  them  that  can  get  the  nearest,  ctappini^  each  an  Arm  over 
his  Neck^  hug  him  in  as  loving  and  &tmiliar  a  manner  as  if  he  were 
their  brother  newly  come  home  from  an  East  India  Voyage ;  a  third 
lays  hold  of  his  Hand,  another  of  his  Sleeve,  hts  Coat^  the  Buttons  of 
it,  or  any  thing  he  can  come  at,  whilst  a  fifth  or  a  sixth,  who  has  scam- 
pered twice  round  him  already  without  being  able  to  get  at  himj  plants 
himself  directly  before  the  Man  in  hold,  and  within  three  Inches  of  his 
Hoae,  contradicting  his  Rivals  with  an  open-mouthed  cry,  shows  him  a 
dreadful  set  of  large  Teeth,  and  a  small  remainder  of  chewed  Bread 
and  Cheese,  which  the  Countryman's  arrival  had  hindered  from  being 
swallowed. 

"At  all  this  no  Offence  is  taken,  and  the  Peasant  justly  thinks  they 
are  Tuaklng  much  of  him  ;  therefore  far  from  opposing  them  he  patiently 
suffers  himself  to  be  pushed  or  pulled  which  way  the  Strength  tliat 
siuTounds  him  shall  direct.       He  has  not  the  delicacy  to  find  Fault 

I  with  a  Man's  Breath,  who  has  just  blown  out  hi»  Pipe,  or  a  greasy 
Head  of  Hair  that  is  rubbing  against  his  Chops  :  Dirt  and  Sweat  he 
has  been  used  to  from  his  Cradle,  and  it  is  no  disturbance  to  him  to  hear 

I  half  a  score  People,  some  of  them  at  tiis  Kar,  and  the  furthest  not  five 
Foot  &om  him,  bawl  out  as  if  he  was  a  hundred  Yards  off:  He  is  con- 
scious  tliat  he  makes  no  less  Noise  when  he  is  merry  himself,  and  is 
secretly  picas^id  with  their  boisterous  Usages.    The  bawling  and  pulling; 

I  bim  about  he  construes  the  way  it  is  intended  ;  it  is  a  Courtship  he  can 
feel  and  understand  :  He  can't  help  wisliing  them  well  for  the  Esteem 
they  seem  to  have  for  him  :  He  loves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  andadmirea 

I  the  Londoners  for  being  so  pressing  m  their  Offers  of  their  Service  to 
hini,  for  the  value  of  Threepence  or  less  ;  whereas  in  the  Country,  at  the 
Shop  he  uses,  he  can  have  nothing  but  he  must  first  tell  them  what  he 

■  wants,  and,  though  he  lays  out  Three  or  Four  Shillings  at  a  time,  has 
hardly  a  word  spoke  to  hiin  unless  it  be  in  answer  to  a  Question  him- 
lelf  is  forced  to  ask  first.  This  Alacrity  in  his  Behalf  moves  his 
Gratitude,  and  unwilling  to  disoblige  any,  from  his  Heart  he  knows 
not  whom  to  choose.  1  have  seen  a  Man  tliink  all  this,  or  something 
J  ike  itj  as  plainly  as  1  could  tee  the  No^  in  his  Face  ;  and  at  the  same 
.time  move  along  very  contentedly  under  a  Load  of  WatermeOj  and  with 
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A  Biniling  Countenance  cuiy  seven  or  eigkt  Stone  mofe  than  his  own 
Weight,  to  the  Water-side." 
FcMe  of  the  Bees  ["  A  Search  into  the  Nature  of  Society  "],  1725. 

**  Diamond  Cut  Diamond  ;   or,  Manners  of   London   MBRCHAnrrB    a 
Hundred  Years  Ago 
"  Tempore  mukUo  de  nobis  fcUnda  narrcUwr^ 
[Hone's  TahU  Book,  Vol.  I.,  columns  649-650] 
"  Deoio,  a  Man  of  great  Figure,  that  had  large  Commiasions  for  Sugar 
from  several  Psrts  beyond  Sea,  treats  about  a  considerable  parcel  of 
that  Commodity  with  Alcander,  an  Eminent.  West  India  Merchant ; 
both  understood  the  Market  very  well,  but  could  not  agree :  Deeio  ^vras 
a  Man  of  Substance,  and  thought  nobody  'ought  to  buy  cheaper  than 
himself;  Aleander  was  the  same,  and  not  wanting  Money,  stood   for 
his  Price.     Whilst  they  were  driving  their  Bargain  at  a  Tavern  near 
the  Exchange,  Alccmder's  Man  brought  his  Master  a  Letter  from  the 
West  Indies,  that  informed  him  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  Sugars 
coming  for  England  than  was  expected.     Aleander  now  wished  for 
nothing  more  than  to  sell  at  Decio's  Price,  before  the  News  was  public ; 
but,  being  a  cunning  Fox,  that  he  might  not  seem  too  precipitant,  nor 
yet  lose  his  Customer,  he  drops  the  Discourse  they  were  upon,  and  pat- 
ting on  a  Jovial  Humour,  commends  the  Agreeableness  of  the  Weather, 
from  whence  fidling  upon  the  Delight  he  took  in  his  Gardens,  invites 
Decio  to  go  along  with  him  to  his  Country  House,  that  was  not  above 
Twelve  Miles  from  London.     It  was  in  the  Month  of  May,  and  as  it 
happened  upon  a  Saturday  in  the  Afternoon :  Dedo,  who^jwas  a  single 
Man,  and  would  have  no  Business  in  Town  before  Tuesday,  accepts  of 
the  other's  Civility,  and  away  they  go  in  Aleander' s  Coach.     Desm  was 
splendidly  entertained  that  Night  and  the  Day  following ;  the  Monday 
Morning,  to  get  himself  an  Appetite,  he  goes  to  take  the  Air  upon  a 
Pad  of  Aleander^s,  and  coming  back  meets  with  a  Gentleman  of  his 
Acquaintance,  who  tells  him  News  was  come  the  Night  before  that  the 
Barbadoes  Fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  Storm,  and  adds,  that  befwe  be 
came  out,  it  had  been  confirmed  at  Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  where  it  wis 
thought  Sugars  would  rise  twenty-five  per  Cent,  by  Change  time.    Deeio 
returns  to  his  Friend,  and  immediately  resumes  the  Discourse  they  had 
broken  off  at  the  Tavern :  Aleander  who,  thinking  himself  sure  of  his 
Chap,  did  not  design  to  have  moved  it  till  after  Dinner,  was  very  glad 
to  see  himself  so  happily  prevented,;  but  how  desirous  soever  he  was  to 
^  Times  bdog  changBd,  the  story  applies  to  us. — ^Eix 
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sellj  the  other  was  yet  more  eager  to  buy ;  yet  both  of  them  a&aid  of 
one  another^  for  a  conBidei^ble  time  counterfeited  all  the  IndifTerence 
Una^nable  ;  till  at  la&t  D&cio,  fired  with  what  ht!  had  heard,  thought 
deUys  might  prove  dangerous^  and  throwing  a  Guinea  upon  the  Table, 
struck  the  Bargain  at  Alcandtr's  Price.  The  next  Day  they  went  to 
London  ;  the  News  proved  true,  and  Decio  got  Five  Hundred  Pounds 
by  his  Sugars.  Alcandett  whilst  he  had  strove  to  overreach  the  other^ 
was  paid  in  his  own  Coin  t  yet  all  this  is  called /air  dtaling  ;  '  but  I 
am  sure  neither  of  thetn  would  have  desired  to  be  done  by^  as  they 
did  tQ  each  other." 

FMs  a/  ih4  Bees  [Remark  B],  1725, 

*  LAinb's  italics. 

N.B.  I  have  put  the  year  1812  to  the  foregoing  five  essays  because 
Tke  EefiACtor,  No.  IV,^  was  not  published  until  that  year.  Crabb 
Robinson  records  reading  Lamb  on  Shakespeare  on  May  15,  1812^  and  he 
would  be  sure  to  have  read  the  article  as  soon  as  it  was  issued ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  Lamb  had  written  them  in  1811 
or  earlier  and  that  Leigh  Hunt  delayed  publication^  Hence  their 
Appearance  here  before  the  "  Memoir  of  Robert  Lloyd ; "  and  also  to 
keep  The  Beflscior  papers  together. 


Page   1312*     Memoir  of  Robert  Llovd, 

Qentleman'^  MagatinB^  November,  1811.  Not  reprinted  by  Lamb, 
This  has  not  before  been  collected  with  Lamb's  writings.  It  was 
first  reprinted  in  Charles  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds,  1898, 

Robert  Lloyd  {1778-1811)  was  a  younger  brother  of  Charles  Lloyd, 
for  a  while  Coleridge's  pupil  and  Lamb's  friend  of  the  later  nineties, 
with  whom  he  collaborated  in  Blank  Verse,  1798.  They  were  sons  of 
Charles  Lloyd,  of  Birmingham  (1748-18^8),  the  Quaker  banker,  philaii- 
thropistj  and,  in  a  quiet  private  way,  a  writer  of  verse  (see  Charlm 
Lamb  and  tke  Lloyds), 

Robert  Lloyd  first  met  Lamb  in  1 797  ;  he  was  then  nineteen  years 
oldj  an  apprentice  at  Safiron  Waldeiu  He  was  inclined  to  morbidness, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  his  brother  Charles,  and  Lamb  did 
what  he  could  to  get  more  health  and  contentment  into  him.  In  1799 
Robert  Lloyd  seems  to  have  left  his  father's  roof  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
and  to  have  settled  with  Lamb  for  a  while.  He  returned  home, 
however,  and  met  Manning  (who  was  then  teaching  Charles  Lloyd 
mathematics  at  Cambridge),  and,  after  drawing  from  Lamb  several 
fine  letters— notably  upon  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  that  upon  Cooke  from 
which  I  quoted  in  the  notes  on  page  39^ — he  passed  out  of  his  life  until 
1 S09,  when,  paying  a  short  visit  to  London,  he  saw  the  Lambs  again 
several  times. 

The  autumn  of  1811  was  a  sad  one  for  the  Lloyd  family.  Thomas 
Lloyd  died  on  September  \2,  Caroline  on  October  15,  and  Robert 
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on  October  ^6.  The  GenUematCs  Magazine  ohihiiuy  jiist  mentico 
Thomas  and  CnroUne^  and  passes  on  to  Robert.  We  know  the  Artidt 
to  be  Lamb's  from  a  letter  from  Charles  Lloyd  to  Robert's  widow,  eo- 
clewing  the  memoir  (which  Lamb  had  sent  to  him),  and  adding,  "  If  1 
loved  him  for  nothing  else,  1  should  now  love  [Charles  Lamb]  for  tbe 
affecting  interest  that  he  has  taken  in  the  memorr  of  my  deareit 
Brother  and  Friend/' 

In  the  ongitial  MS.,  which  differs  otherwise  only  ia  a  word  or  t«o 
from  the  Oentleman's  Magazine  vemon,  this  w^  the  last  pamgimph  ;— 

"  To  conclude  : 

"  Love,  Sweetness,  OgodiieiB,  in  lus  coantenance  sbta'd 
So  dear,  as  in  Qo  face  with  more  delight.^ 

But  now  he  is  gone,  he  has  left  his  earthly  companicms;  yet  hii 
defNiriure  had  this  in  it  to  make  us  less  sorrow fuJ,  that  tt  waa  bat  as  t 
gentle  removing  of  the  veilj  which,  while  he  walked  upon  enrtJii  seemed 
scarcely  to  separate  his  spirit  from  that  world  of  heaTcnly^  and  icfined 
essences  with  which  it  is  now  tndissolubly  connected," 
I  S«  Milloa's  soonei  on  bis  deceafed  wife. — Ex}. 

Page  132,  line  15.  To  violate  the.  modest  regard.  In  connectioQ 
with  the  memorial  to  Thomas  Clark  son  which  it  was  proposed  to  enseC 
in  his  lifetime.  Lamb  (who  disapproved  of  the  scheme)  wrote  to  Mn. 
Basil  Montagu  fifteen  years  later :  "  We  should  be  modest  for  a 
man  as  he  is  for  himself/' 


page  133.     CoNFEssmNw  or  a  Drunkard. 

The  PhilanthropisU  No.  IX.,  1813.  Some  £!nqmri€$  inio  ihi 
Efficts  of  Fermented  Liquors t  18 1+.  London  Magazine,  Aoga^ 
182^2.     Letst  Essai/s  of  Etta,  second  edition,  1835. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  paper  was  in  A  quarterly  magatine 
entitled  The  Philanthropist ;  or,  Eepository  for  Hints  and  Swftjgsti(m 
calculated  to  promote  tfis  Comfort  and  Happiness  of  Man.  Vol.  III., 
No.  IX. »  1HI3.  Jt  was  there  unsigned  and  addressed  "To  the  Editor 
of  The  Philantkropist."  The  editor  of  this  magactne  was  Willitm 
Allen  ( 1 770- 1 8'l'3),  the  Quaker^  and  his  chief  aasociate  was  Janicf 
Mill,  the  father  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Lamb's  friend,  Basil  Moalaga 
( 1 770-1 8.^ I ),  was  araon^  the  contributors  ;  and  another  prtiEninent  naiBe 
was  that  of  Benjamin  Meggot  Forster  (I7(>4^18:^i>),  wlio,  like  Monts^, 
opposed  capital  punishment,  and  waa  zealous  in  the  cause  of  chimney- 
sweepers. 

In  its  original  Philanthropist  ibrm  the  essay  differs  frtini  its  \MXtf 
appearances.  Concerning  the  differences  f  should  like  to  qaote  fpMJi 
an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson  in  The  Athm^mm  of 
August  16,  1<J02:— 

Th(!  text  or  the  **  Confe$siocis/'  as  it  standi  tn  7*Ac  PkHam/Arv^itt,  tieari  evidail  trtcci  oT 
Mill's  editoriiil  hand :  the  verbal  changes  smack  of  those  precise  and  litoraJ  wodtf  d 
thou^^ht  and  cxpressioa  wbtcb  Lamb  (oaad  so  uacongeniat  in  the  Scotsmaa     "T!^ 
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aeetned  to  bate  somQthing  noble  aittmt  tbcin,"  writes  Lamb  of  the  frieixls  of  t9oi.     ''  But 

nwral  quAJUitis  are  not  external  to  us,  they  are  resident  m  ii5,'  objects  Mill;  and  so 
*' about "  is  struck  out  And  "in*'  substituted.  "Avoid  the  txnttle  as  yoq  wotild  Ay  yoEtf 
greatest  deairuction/  says  LamU  "But/'  interposea  the  precLsiftti,  "  the  idea,  of  deitra£iwn 
does  not  admit  of  mt^rt  or  itis ;  besides,  'lo  fly  '  is  properly  a  verb  intransitive  "—and  thus 
the  s«:ntence  is.  rewritten :  " .  *  .  fly  from,  cerhiin  destruction,"  '*  The  pain  of  the  self- 
denial  is  all  Atm"^"  is  <qual"  substitutes  the  Scot.  "  I  scarce  knew  what  it  was  to  ail 
anvthtntf"—"  to  have  an  ailment,"  cxjrreds  the  iovef  of  plain  words;  and  so  on.  Of  the 
sixtb  paragraph  of  the  cisay  only  the  opening  s*;iitetice  ("  Why  should  I  hesitate,"  etc)  ii 
mflfcred  to  stand  The  rest  is  canoelJed— doubtless  as  at  variance  with  Utilitarian  views. 
Again,  the  clostf  of  the  fourteenth  pa^mgraph  {'  But  he  is  too  hiird  far  us,'  etc. ,  onwards)  \s 
struck  out— either  by  MilV  ^  too  brotidly  implying  the  existenci^  of  the  '  niuckle  deil.'  or 
by  Allen,  as  too  flippant  an  alluision  to  that  fcntSrOme  personage.  Lajtly.  the  second  para- 
graph IS  wanting  and  the  third  reduced  by  half,  the  conclusion  (from  "  Trample  not."  etc , 
era),  in  which  tbe  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  referred  to,  being  omitted. 

I  cannot,  however,  quite  accept  Mr.  Hutchinson's  theory  that  Lamb 
wrote  the  "  Confessior^  "  m  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  seriotiimess  of 
the  Quaker  editor  and  hts  Benthamite  assistant.  Mr.  HutchinsoD 
writ^ ;  **  We  caa  fancy  with  wliat  glee  the  sly  humoriBt,  who  found 
the  world  as  it  was  so  lovable  ami  good  to  live  in,  prepared  to  hoax  the 
fussy  John  Amend- AU  of  Plotigh  Court  and  his  fiery  lieutenant^  James 
Mill,"  and  he  adds  later,  "An  amusing  feature  of  the  'Confessions'  is 
the  introduction,  twice  over,  of  the  sacred  Benthamite  catchword, 
'Springs  of  Action/  and,  once,  of  its  equivalent,  the  'Springs  of  the 
Will,*  a  plausible  device  to  bribe  the  judgment  of  the  editors,"  But 
L^rab's  jokes  were  always  jokes^  and  it  is  difficult,  sitting  down  to  these 
"Confessions"  with  what  anticipation  we  will  of  humour  or  whimsl'* 
cality,  to  rise  from  them  in  anything  but  sadness.  They  are  too  real 
for  a  "  flam/'     Of  this,  however,  more  below. 

The  "Confessions"  made  their  second  appearance  in  Basil  Mon- 
tagu's collection  of  arguments  in  favour  of  tee  to  talis  m — Som&  Enquiries 
into  the  Eff&cts  of  Fermented  Liqtwrs,  By  a  Water  Drinker,  1814. 
This  volume  was  divided  into  sections,  Lamb's  contribution  being  ranged 
under  the  question,  "  Do  Fennented  Liquors  Contribute  to  Moral  Ex- 
cellence?" Montagu's  l>ook  was  reprinted  in  J  841^  when  Lamb's 
contribution  was  acknowledged  as  from  the  Euays  of  Elid  by  Charles 
Lamb  (more  properly  the  Last  Essays).  Lamb's  "Confessions"  were 
also  reprinted  separately  in  a  series  of  tracts  called  "  Bt^con  Lights/* 
in  1854,  sA  being  a  true  statement  of  their  unhappy  author's  case, 
under  the  title  "Charles  Lamb's  Cx>nfeaaion3/'  This  misrepresenta- 
tion led  to  some  corres[>ondence  in  the  press,  and  the  tract  was  with- 
drawn, a  new  edition  being  substituted  in  1856  with  the  harrowing 
story  of  poor  Hartley  Coleridge  in  the  place  of  Lamb's  essay. 

The  "Confessions"  were  reprinted  in  the  London  Magazine^  August, 
18^2,  under  the  following  circumstances.  In  the  summer  of  1822 
l^mb  and  his  sister  visited  the  Kenneys  at  Versailles — ^n  absence 
which  interrupted  the  regular  course  of  the  Elia  essays.  The  editor 
therefore  reprinted  one  or  two  of  Lamb's  old  puperS|  the  first  being 
these  "  Confessions,"  advising  his  readers  of  his  action  in  a  note  in  which 
Lamb's  own  hand  is  plainly  apparent.     This  is  the  note : — 

"Reprints  of  Elia. — Many  are  the  sayings  of  Elia^  painful  and  fre- 
quent his  lucubrations,  set  forth  for  the  most  part  (such  his  modesty  i) 
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without  4  natue^  scattered  about  in  obscure  periodicals  and  forgotten 
roiscellames.  Frotn  the  dust  of  some  of  these^  it  is  otir  intentioD, 
occasionally,  to  revive  a  Tract  or  two,  that  shall  seem  worthy  of  a 
better  fate ;  especially  at  a  time  like  the  prest;nt,  when  the  pen  of 
our  industrious  Contributor^  engaged  in  a  laborious  digest  of  his  reoent 
Continental  Tour,  may  haply  want  the  leisure  to  expatiate  In  more 
miieeUaneous  speculations.  We  have  been  induced^  In  the  first  in- 
stance, to  re- print  a  Thing ♦  which  he  put  forth  in  a  friend's  volume 
some  years  since,  entitled  the  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard^  seeing  that 
Messieurs  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  have  chosen  to  embellish  their  last 
dry  pages  with  fniilfuJ  quotations  therefrom ;  adding^  from  their 
peculiar  brain<ij  the  gratuitous  afBrmation,  that  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  describer  (in  his  delineations  of  a  drunkard  forsoolh !) 
partly  sate  for  his  own  picture.  The  truth  is,  that  our  friend  had  been 
reading  among  the  Essays  of  a  contemporary,  who  has  perversely  been 
confounded  with  him,  a  pa])er  in  which  Eda£  (or  the  Qreai  E&t&) 
humorously  complain eth  of  an  inordinate  appetite  ;  and  it  struck  him^ 
that  A  belter  paper-^of  deeper  interest,  and  wider  usefulness — migl 
be  made  out  of  the  imagined  experiences  of  a  Great  Dri 
Accordingly  he  set  to  work,  and  with  that  mock  fervor,  and  count 
feit  earnestness,  with  which  he  is  too  apt  to  over-realise  his  desert 
tiona,  has  given  us — a  frightful  picture  indeed — ^but  no  more  resemblii 
the  man  Elia,  than  the  fictitious  Edax  may  be  supposed  to  identil 
itself  with  Mr.  L*,  its  author  It  is  indeed  a  compound  extracted  ciaC 
of  his  long  observations  of  the  effects  of  drinking  upon  all  the  worL 
about  him ;  and  this  accumulated  mass  of  misery  he  hath  centered 
the  custom  is  with  judicious  essayists)  in  a  single  figure.  We  d 
not  that  a  portion  of  his  own  experiences  may  have  passed  into 
picture,  (as  who,  that  is  not  a  washy  fellow,  but  must  at  some  Utm 
have  felt  the  after-operation  of  a  too  generous  cup  ?) — but  then  hov 
heightened]  bow  exaggerated !— how  little  within  the  sense  of  the 
Hcview,  where  a  part,  in  their  slanderous  usage,  must  be  underetood 
to  stand  for  the  whole! — but  it  is  useless  to  expostulate  with  this 
Quarterly  slime,  brood  of  Nilus,  watery  heads  with  hearts  of  jelly, 
spawned  under  tbe  sign  of  Aquarius,  incapable  of  Bacchus,  and  there^ 

fore   cold,   washy »   spiteful,   bloodless. Elia   shall    string   them  op 

one  day*  and  show  their  colours— -or  rather  how  eoloorle^  and  vapid 
the  whole  fhr— when  he  putteth  forth  his  long  promised^  but  un- 
accountably hitherto  delayed.  Confessions  of  a  Water-drinker. 
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The  remarks  in  the  Quarterly  R&vietVj  to  which  Lamb  very  naturally 
objected,  and  which  are  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr,  Robert 
Gooch  ( 1 784-1 830),  a  friend  of  Southey,  had  occurred  in  an  article,  in  the 
atimber  for  April,  IBB-i,  on  Reid's  Essays  on  Hypochondrias^  and  other 
NsTvous  AffBctkms.  There,  in  a  passage  introducing  quotations  from 
lamb's  "  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard/'  the  reviewer  says  :— 

In  a  eollectiorv  of  trajcts  "  On  the  Effects  of  Spirituous  Liquors.  an  eminent  living 
barrister,  there  is  a  paper  entitled  the  *'  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard.'*  wbich  affords  a  fearful 
piaure  of  the  consequences  of  intemperance,  and  which  vrehave  reason  to  know  is  a  true 
tzJe. 

It  was,  we  may  suppose^  as  a  kind  of  challenge  to  this  statement  tlwt 
Lamb  authorised  the  republication  of  his  "Confessions."  (t  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  the  circumstantiality  of  the  story  gave  a 
handle  to  the  Qttarterly*3  theory,  For  example,  twelve  years  before, 
1813  (when  the  essay  was  probably  fir^  written),  Lamb  had  completed 
bjs  twenty-sixth  year.  He  was  known  to  have  an  impediment  in 
hb  speech.  He  was  known  also  to  have  been  in  bondage  to  tobacco. 
The  two  seta  of  friends  (see  pp.  134  and  1.^5)  correspond  to  Fen- 
wick,  Fell  Sc  Co.,  and  the  Bumey  whist  players. 

If  a  portion  of  the  "Confessions*'  was  true,  it  was  more  likely  to  be 
true  in  1813-1813  than  at  any  time  in  Lamb's  life.  He  was  then  be- 
tween thirty-seven  and  thirty-nine,  a  critical  age.  He  had  apparently 
abandoned  most  of  his  literaiy  ambition  and  was  beginning  the  least 
productive  period  of  his  life  ;  if  a  man  is  at  all  given  to  seeking  alcoholic 
stimulant  he  resorts  to  it  more  when  his  ambition  sleeps  than  when 
It  is  lively.  In  1S1€-18I3  Lamb  was  hard  worked  ut  the  Bast  India 
House;  and  with  the  failure  of  The  Reflector,  to  which  he  was  an 
Important  contributor,  immediately  behind  him,  the  failure  of  John 
Woodvil  (in  which  he  had  believed)  more  remotely  behind  hira,  his 
children's  book  vein  dry,  and  Uttle  but  office  routine  and  disappoint- 
ment to  look  forward  to,  he  may  conceivably  have  indulged  now  and 
then,  after  a  festive  night  with  his  friends,  in  some  such  gloomy 
thoughts  as  are  expressed  in  this  essay,  Crahb  Robinson,  indeed,  who 
•aw  much  of  Lamb  at  this  season,  records  in  his  unpubUshed  Diary  that 
the  *' Confessions "  seemed  to  him  sadly  true*  Robinson,  however, 
had  not  enough  imagination  to  know  Lamb  very  well,  and  we  may 
discount  such  an  impression ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  among  Lamb's 
friends  there  was  one  who,  wishing  him  all  happiness,  looked  on  the 
"  Confessions  '*  in  this  way. 

Yet  whatever  proportion  of  truth  raity  have  been  in  the  "Confessions" 
when  they  were  written  (possibly  when  Mary  Lamb  was  ill  and  hope  was 
with  Lamb  at  its  lowest)  quickly  disappeared.  We  may  feel  confident  of 
that.  Lamb  remained  to  the  end  conscious  of  the  stimulating  effect  of 
wine  and  spirits  and  too  easily  influenced  by  them,  as  are  so  many  persona 
of  lensitive  habit  and  quick  imagination :  that  is  alt   As  TalFourd  wrote : — 

Drinking  with  him  [Lamb],  except  so  far  as  it  cooled  a  feverish  ihirat*  was  not  a.  sensual 
but  an  intellcctoat  pleasure;  it  lighted  up  his  fading  fancy,  enriched  bi&  humt»ur«  and 
impelled  the  struggling  thought  or  beautiful  image  into  dajr. 

VOL.  I.— 28 
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One  of  the  bcti  ptoah  of  the  trntrntb  of  ^e  "< 
by  Cbarle?  Robert  Lcsliep  the  paioter^  and  it 
gent  when  we  remeinbcr  Ihc  e^t  of  Tomtoy  Bye,  desetibed  hf 
io  two  <if  hh  letter^  wlio  was  reduced  to  a  p&ltrj  mtcaaut  at  Ab  Vm 
Indim   Hotiie  «s  a  pimishment  for   insabne^.      Ledie  wnvte  oi  lii 
Autobiographical  BccolUciionSf  1 860 : — 

I  hare  noiked  ihM  La^mb  Kim«yjn»  did  biimelf  tAJtistioe  bjr  bii  ckldl  iB]ri^p  md  imi 
Kadlte  BOW  and  theo  did  tbe  sa^iur  bjr  lus  writings.  Hb  "  Coofcjiiog»  i€  a  Dr^riBK" 
psAtly  dagfcratc  vxj  hahits  of  cxcew  be  may  ever  Isiv  indnteed.  The  f«^;iilBn^  of  ^ 
mtoiaaooe  At  the  tndta  Hou»^,  aod  the  libo^  numier  id  «4ik£^  he  vbb  iBamiiiil  fiw  Aft 


nuDiier  id  w^ik 

attrncLuice,  provied  thai  be  u?*cr  osiild  have  been  a  dnuikard.  wrell^ 
for  ttie  world  if  such  exlraordiaary  inrtD«3  ai  fae  possesed  war  citBM 
with  so  very  few  faults. 

In  all  iDodem  editions  of  Lamb  the  **  Confesioos  of  a  Ikiuikvd'' 
are  included  with  the  Last  Essays  of  BUa^  But  Lamb  did  aot 
himself  onginallj  place  them  there.  Apparently  his  inteotioD  mi 
not  to  reprint  them  after  their  appearance  in  the  London  Magoimi 
in  18SS.  When,  however,  the  La&t  Essays  of  EUa  wms  pubhifaai, 
in  1M3,  the  paper  called  "A  Death-Bed*'  (see  Vol  IL,  page  2i6) 
was  objected  to  by  Mrs.  Randal  N orris,  as  bwing  too  publicly  tipoa 
her  poverty.  When^  therefore,  the  next  edition  was  preparing,  "A 
Death' Bed  "  was  taken  out,  and  the  **  Confessions  "  put  In  its  plaoc, 
but  whether  Lamb  made  the  substitution,  or  whether  it  was  dedded 
upon  after  his  deaths  I  do  not  know. 

Page  136,  line  17.  Adams.  Parson  Adams  tn  FieMing's  novd 
Jouph  Andrew$. 

Page  IH6,  line  18.  Piieotor,  Pt&cator'i  break&st,  in  The  Cm- 
pUte  Anfjler,  was  a  pipe.  For  the  delicate  room,  "  PiseatoHbus  Sacnh " 
see  Chapter  L  of  Cotton's  continuation.  Lamb  alludes  to  it  again  in 
the  Elia  essay  ^'Old  Chiim/'  Vol.  IL,  page  ^50. 

Page  13(>,  last  paragriiph.  Th&  print  after  Oomggia.  See  pt»tc 
on  the  opposite  page. 

Page  ]  37,  quotation,  "  To  suffer  w^t  damnation  .  .  /'  Wtom  Cyril 
Tourneur's  *'  Revengers  Tragedy/'  Act  IIL,  Scene  5,  Viadici, g»aii| 
upon  the  skull  of  his  dead  lady,  says  r — 

Methinks  this  mouth  should  make  a  sw^rer  tremble  ; 
A  drunkard  clasp  his  leeih,  and  not  undo  'em. 
To  suffer  wet  damrmtion  to  run  thro"  *ein. 

Lamb  gave  the  passage  in  his  Specitn^ns,  1808, 

Page  137,  line  tiO.     Tlte  body  of  this  death.     See  Komana  VIL  ^4 
Page  138,  line  37.     /  Stumble  upon  dark  mountains.     Lamb  uwi 
the  mme  phraijc  In  a  letter  to  Taylor  in  18^1,  concerning  the  waot^f 
faith  expressed  in  the  Elia  essay  **  New  Year's  Eve.*' 

Page   138.     Footnote.     Poor  M -.      Probably   Geo^e   Morkni 

who  died  a  drunkard  in  1804.  In  The  Life  of  George  Morl&nd,^ 
George  Dawe  {Lamb's  "Royal  Academician"),  we  read:  "  When  b* 
[Morland]  arose  in  the  morning  his  hand  trembled  so  as  to  render  him 
incapable  of  guiding  the  peneki^  until  he  had  recruited  his  spirits  vttb 
his  fatal  remedy." 
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Pkge  139,     Recollections  of  Christ's  Hosmtau 

This  article  was  first  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Moifozine  for  June, 
1813,  and  in  the  supplement  fortliat  yeafj  under  the  title  "  On  Christ's 
Hospital  and  the  Character  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  Boys."  In  that 
pUee  it  had  the  following  opening,  which,  having  lost  its  timeliness, 
was  discarded  when  in  1818  the  essay  was  printed  in  the  Works : — 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  alK>ut  the  Governors  of  this  Hospital 
abusing  their  right  of  presentation,  by  presenting  the  children  of 
opulent  parents  to  the  Instittitioa  This  may  have  been  the  case 
in  an  instance  or  two  ;  and  what  wonder,  in  an  establishment  con- 
sisting^ in  town  and  country,  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  boys  !  But 
I  believe  there  is  no  great  danger  of  an  abuse  of  this  sort  ever 
beeoming  very  general.  There  is  an  old  quality  in  human  nature, 
which  will  perpetually  present  an  adequate  preventive  to  this  evil. 
While  the  coarse  blue  coat  and  the  yellow  hose  shall  continue  to 
be  the  costume  of  the  school,  (and  never  may  modem  refinement  inno- 
vate upon  the  venerable  fashion !)  the  sons  of  the  Aristocracy  of  this 
country^  cleric  or  laic,  will  not  often  be  obtruded  upon  this  seminary. 

^'  I  own,  I  wish  there  was  more  room  for  such  complaints.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  sprinkling  of  the  sons  of  respectable  parents  among 
them  has  an  admirable  tendency  to  liberalize  the  whole  mass  ;  and 
that  to  the  great  proportion  of  Clergymen's  children  in  particular 
which  are  to  be  found  among  them  it  is  owing,  that  the  foundation  has 
not  long  since  degenerated  into  a  mere  Charity-school,  as  it  must  do, 
upon  the  plan  so  hotly  recommended  by  some  reformists,  ait  recruiting 
its  ranks  from  the  offspring  of  none  but  the  veiy  lowest  of  the  fieople. 

*'  I  am  not  learned  enough  in  the  history  of  the  Hospital  to  say  by 
what  steps  it  may  have  departed  from  the  letter  of  its  original  charter  ; 
but  believing  it,  as  it  h  at  present  constituted,  to  be  a  great  practical 
benefit,  I  am  not  anxious  to  revert  to  first  principles,  to  overturn  a 
positive  good,  under  pretence  of  restoring  something  which  existed  in 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when  the  face  of  every  thing  around  us 
was  as  di^rent  as  can  be  from  the  present  Since  that  time  the 
opportunities  of  instruction  to  the  very  lowest  classes  {of  as  much 
instruction  as  may  be  beneficial  and  not  pernicious  to  them)  have 
multiplied  beyond  what  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  first  suggest er  of 
this  charity  ^  could  have  predicted,  or  the  wishes  of  that  holy  man 
have  even  aspired  to.  There  are  parochial  schools,  and  Bell's  and 
Lancaster's,  with  their  arms  open  to  receive  every  son  of  ignorance, 

'  Bishop  Ridkj.  in  a  Sertnoo  pf«acins6  before  King  Edward  ihe  Siif  Ih.' 
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and  dispet^e  the  kst  ^og  of  uniostructed  du^^s  which  dwells  ttpao 
the  knd.  What  harm,  then*  if  in  the  heart  of  this  noble  Ci^  theft 
ibould  be  left  one  receptacle,  where  p&rents  of  rather  more  libenl  ricwi, 
but  whos^  time-stT&itened  circuficistafices  do  not  admit  of  affording  thetf 
childreo  that  better  aort  of  eduottioa  which  thej  themselves^  tiot  with- 
out cost  to  their  parents,  have  recei*^ed,  may  without  oo8t  scud  their  p**** 
For  such  Christ's  Hospital  unfolds  her  bounty.     To  comfoity  &c. 

ConceruiDg  this  originai  opening  a  few  words  are  iieeenary. 
had  found  the  impetus  to  nmte  his  article  in  the  pabUc  charge*  of 
lavouritism  and  the  undue  distribution  of  influence,  that  were  Qlide 
by  Robifrt  Waithmao  (t764-lS3S),  the  reformer,  a|^inst  Ifae  gortnutn 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  an  open  letter  to  those  gentlemen  in  1808, 
The  newspaper!  naturally  had  much  to  say  on  the  question,  which  wm 
far  some  time  a  prom^ment  one.  Ths  Examiner,  for  exAmple,  edited 
by  Leigh  Hunt — himself  an  old  Christ's  Hospitaller — spoke  thys 
stintigly  (December  tS,  1808)  :  ^'That  hundreds  of  unfortunate  o4»je^ 
hftve  applied  in  vain  for  admlsion  is  su lie iently  notorious;  and  thit 
many  peraoiks  with  abundant  mean&  of  educating  «md  ptxnridffig  far 
their  children  and  relatiires  have  obtained  their  admissioa  into  tb^ 
School  is  also  equally  well  known/'  The  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Edmoo- 
ton,  Mr.  Dawson  Warren^  and  a  boy  named  Cai^sfoot  Frtiby,  whose 
6i^er  had  two  liirings  as  well  as  bis  own  and  his  wife's  fortune^  ir^e 
the  chief  scspcgoftts^ 

Cnletidge  aM  wrote  an  article  on  the  subjectr  which  appi^ared  ift 
2^  C^urmr — a  vigoroias  denial  of  Waithman's  contention  that  the 
Hoapital  was  intemled  iat  the  poorest  children^  and  the  expfes&ioQ 
of  a  wish  that  the  go^'emois  would  permit  no  influence  to  change  its 
afonrttrae  policy.  At  the  same  time  C-oleridge  expresseci  dlsapprovml 
of  lie  admiwton  «f  boyi  «h«ae  Others  were  in  osy  eitesmiistAOCts. 

The  Qtmilimmn**  Msfomm  wtrwm  of  Lamb's  essay  had  one  other 
diference  trom  that  of  1SI§.  The  secoad  paramph  of  the  casay  a$  it 
now  stands  did  not  the»  end  at  the  words  **  would  do  weU  t0  go  a  littlf 
out  of  their  way  to  see "'  (page  140).  At  the  word  "see  "  was  a  eoka, 
and  then  came  this  p^^^^^  ■ — 

*^let  thqae  j«4ge»  1  say,  who  have  compared  this  scene  with  th*f 
abject  countettanees,  the  squalid  mtrth,  the  broken-dowD  ^>ifit,  adiI 
m  ^ae  Setcse  and  hmtal  deportmeait  to  strangers,  of  the  ycjj 
etft  oC  Uttle  beings  who  range  round  the  precincta  of  eoiamoa 
fM|iliaKi  schools  and  places  of  charity/' 

Laiftb's  e$say  was  also  printed  in  a  quaiat  little  book  entitled  A  Bfi^ 
ffif lory  0/  €kr%$t$  M&tpUmi  ffmm  its  Fotmd^i^m  by  Kimg  Mimoiri 
$kt  SkM$k  fa  ikt  Pfwmmi  Time,  hgr  J^  I  W[lbon].  pubtished  in  isiO. 
It  la  llMn  cwdited  ti»  Mr.  Cbarlea  Lambe.  In  I  ^S5  it  was  rei^ued  ts 
hf  tone  of  Lamb  s  K^ool^dlows  and  friends  "  in  testimoa; 
§m  Ihe  wiihor,  and  of  their  legard  lor  the  Institutioa.'' 
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Cbi-irt's  Hospital  was  founded  in  155S  by  Edward  VL  in  response  to 
a  sennon  on  ciiarity  by  Ridley  ;  his  charge  to  Ridley  being  :• — 

To  take  out  of  the  sirerts  ail  the  rath^rless  children  and  otber  poor  men's  children 
thai  were  not  able  to  keep  tbem,  aod  to  brine  tbeni  lo  the  late  dissolved  house  at  the 
Grryfriiirs,  which  they  devised  to  be  a  Hospital  for  them,  where  they  should  have  meat„ 
drink*  and  doihcs,  IwJgitig  atid  learning.  And  officers  to  attend  upon  them. 

Later,  tJiis  intention  was  sorattwhat  modified,  w/th  the  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting rather  the  reduced  or  embarrassed  parents  than  the  very  poor. 

The  London  history  of  the  school  is  now  ended.  The  boys  have 
gone  to  Sassex,  where,  near  Horsham,  the  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  »nd  t!ie  old  Newgate  Street  haven  is  being  demolished  as  I 
write  (Ftbruaryj  l^OS)  to  make  room  for  offices,  warehouses,  and  an 
extension  of  St.  Bart  ho  lorn  ew's  Hospital,  But  the  school  as  ihis 
generation  knows  it  would  be  only  partially  faroiUar  to  Lauib.  As  a 
boy  he  never  saWj  for  instance^  the  White  Hall  lately  visible  through 
the  Newgate  Street  railings  :  it  was  not  finished  until  he  was  fifty  years 
old,  in  1825 ;  and  there  were  other  additions  also  which  had  improved 
away  the  rooms  where  Boyer  and  Field  taught.  The  writing  school 
remained,  however^  as  it  waSj.  except  that  it  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  class  rooms ;  and  the  council  room,  where  the 
governors  sate  to  examine  candidates,  was  absolutely  untouched,  save 
that  more  portraits  had  been  added,  among  them  one  of  Coleridge 
with  snowy  hair,  but  not  one  of  Lamb. 

John  Lamb*s  appeal  for  his  son  Charles  to  be  received  into  Christ's 
Hospital  IS  dated  March  SO,  l7Ri,  and  it  sfcites  that  the  petitioner 
has  '*  a  Wife  and  three  Children,  and  he  finds  it  diiKcult  to  maintain 
and  educjite  his  Family  without  some  Assistiince/'  Otic  of  the  children, 
Jolni  Lamb  jr.,  then  agtd  nearly  eighteen,  should,  however,  have  been 
practically  self-supporting.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Timothy 
Yeats,  a  friend  of  JSamuel  Salt,  who  himself  signed  the  necessarj'  bond 
for  £lOO  and  made  himself  responsible  for  the  boy's  diflcharjre.  I^rab 
was  admitted  July  17,  llSiif  and  clothed  October  9,  178^  ;  he  remained 
until  November  23,   1789- 

The  notes  that  follow  apply  solely  to  the  few  points  in  the  text 
that  call  for  remark.  More  exhaustive  comments  on  Lamb  and 
Christ's  Hospital  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  to  VoL  11.,  to  the  Elia 
essay  on  the  same  subject. 

Page   140,  line  19,     **  Ees  angusta  domV     From  Juvenal's  Third 

Satire,  1.  164:— 

Haud  fadie  emergunl  quonim  virtulibys  obstal 
Res  angusta  domi, 
(Not  easily  do  Ihcy  rise,  whose  abUnics  arc  hampered  by  straitened  means  at  heme.) 

Page  140,  line  28.  The  old  Grey  Friara,  This  monaster^-^  had 
been  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  It  was  reinhabited  by  the  Christ's 
Hospital  boys  ;  but  was  in  great  p«irt  destroyed  in  the  Fire  of  London, 
the  cloisters  alone  remaining.  The  other  old  part  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
as  this  generation  knows  it,  dates  from  after  the  Fire* 

Page  140,  last  line  but  one.  Stately  dining-hall  .  ,  ,  Verrio, 
Opposite  page  438  will  be  found  an  engraving,  from  The  Microcosm  of 
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London^  1808,  by  Rowlandsan  and  Pugin,  of  the  old  hM^  shciwutg^l 
picture.  The  mathematical  pupik,  or  King's  Boys,  as  they  imbmI 
be  called,  no  longer  go  to  Court,  Aatoiiio  Verrio  (1639  ^-1107}  was  an 
Italian  painter  ptttrouised  by  Charles  IL,  James  11.  and  Anne,  but 
•atiri^ed  by  Pope. 

Page  141,  line  18.     His  V6ry  garh.     See  picture  opposite  page 

Page  1 43,  line  1.     In  the  —^  cloisters.     Probably  either  St.  ~ 
School  or  the  Charterhouse^ 

Page    142,  line   "iS,      Philip  QmrU's  Island,      One  of  the  imil 
tions  of  BohinBon  Critsoe.     The  full  title  ran  :  The  Hermit :  or 
unparalleled    sufferings    and   surprising  adventures    of  Mr,    Fh 
Quarli,  an  Englishman,  who  wm  lately  discovered  hy  Mr.  Dorringi 
a  Bfisiol  merchant,  upon  an  iminhabited  island  in  the  South 
where  he  has  lived  above  Fifty  Years ^  wilhciU  any  human  assiMlat 
still  continues  to  reside ^  a7id  will  not  come  away,  1727.     L«mb  rci 
again  to  these  excursions  in  his  Elia  essay  on  "  New$paperi  *'  (Vc 
II.,  page  220), 

Page  142,  line  2f).     Thirty  years  ago.    The  Gentleman's  Magi 
has  '*  five-and-twenty  or  thirty." 

Page  142.     First  Footnote,     Gags.     Thii  sUng  h  still  in  use. 

Page  14§.     Se&ond  Footnote*    The  Gentleman's  Magazine  omiiU 
Hatha way^s  name. 

Page    143,  line    6,       Mr.    Perry.      John    Perry,  steward*   wai 
pointed  in  1761,  and  died,  in  harness,  in  1785.     His  successor,  in  I7j 
was  Matthias  Hathaway,  who  retired  in  1813. 

Page  144,  line  24.     SkiUk.     This  is  still  the  word. 

Page    145,    line    2,       The  Bei\  Jamss  Boyer,     Lamb  writes  more 
fully  of  his  old  schoolmaster  in  the  Flia  essay.      Boycr   was  elected 
1776,  and  retired  in  1799,  when  the  governors  presented  him  with 
staff.     He  died  in  tlie  same  year. 

Page  146,  line  9.     The  happy  custom  of  chuHng  masters, 
custom  is  no  longer  a  rule. 

Page  146,  last  paragraph.     Grecians,    Lamb  writes  more  fully  uf 
Grecians  in  his  Elia  essay.     He  was  himself  never  more  than  Deput 
Grecian. 

Page  147,  lines  17,  19-  Muftis  .  .  ,  Janissaries,  A  mufti,  a  Mohat 
medan  magistrate  or  one  who  executes  the  law ;  a  janissaiy,  a  mcmt 
of  the  Sultan's  bodyguard,  now  abolished. 

Page  147,  line  SK  William  Wales.  William  Wales  was  appointi 
1776,  and  died  1798.  The  King's  Boys  are  now  called  "Mat! 
mats,'*  Le,t  Members  of  the  Royal  Mathematical  Foundation  for  Sc*| 
Service.  Leigh  Hunt  says  of  William  Wales  in  his  Autobiography: 
"  He  was  a  good  man,  of  plain,  simple  manners,  with  a  heavy  Urfiffi 
person  and  a  benign  countenance*  When  he  was  at  Otaheite*  the 
natives  played  him  a  trick  while  bathing,  and  stole  his  small-clothes  {, 
which  we  used  to  think  a  liberty  scarcely  credible.** 

Page  148,  line  m.     To  tlie  Tower.     The  privilege  of  free  admissotti 
still  holds. 
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Page  148j  line  2S.  Processions  .  ,  .  at  Easter,  The  boys  when 
in  LoRdou  visited  the  Liwd  Mayor  on  Ejister  Tuesday. 

Page  148,  line  SI.  St,  Matthew's  Day.  September  81*  Speech 
Day  is  now  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term. 

Page  148^  line  S4.  Barnes  ,  ,  .  Markland  ,  «  .  Camden.  Joshii^ 
Barnes  (1654-1712),  Greek  acholar  and  antiquary;  Jeremiah  Mark- 
land  (1695-1776),  Greek  scholar;  and  William  Camden  (1551  1683), 
the  anttqu^iry— aU  Christ's  Hospital  boys, 

Page  148,  thrt^e  lines  &om  foot  This  caroL  I  cannot  give  the  words 
of  this  particular  caroL  Mr,  £.  H.  Pearce,  the  latest  historian  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  tells  me  that  it  was  probably  not  a  school  carol 
peculiar  to  Christ's  Hospital,  like  the  Plaster  anthems  (which  were 
eomposed  annually)^  but  an  ordinary  Christmas  hyran.  '^  An  old  Cnjg/' 
».*,p  Old  Christ's  Hospitaller,  writes  to  Notes  aitd  Queries^  December  g^, 
1853,  asking  if  any  reader  can  supply  the  missing  stanzas  of  a  Christ- 
mas carol  which  the  Blue  Coat  boys  used  to  sing  fifty  years  before* 
This  was  one  stansa  (from  memory) :— 

The  wise  men  of  the  Ea.stem  ^labe  did  spy 
A  bLating  star  in  the  bright  flittering  sky ;. 
And  w«U  they  knew  it  /ally  did  portend, 
Chnst  catne  to  the  sirth  for  some  grstt  ead* 


Page  1 49.     "  Table-Talk  "  in  *'  The  ExAMrNER/* 

In  1813  Leigh  Hunt  added  to  his  paper,  The  ExamtTtSTj  a  more  or 
less  regular  collection  of  notes  under  the  heading  "Table -Talk,'*  At 
0rst  they  were  uasigxied,  but  on  May  SO  he  announced  that  each 
isjntHbutor  would  in  future  have  his  own  mark.  From  unmistakable 
evidence — for  example,  tlie  similarity  between  the  "  Playhouse  Memo* 
randa  **  on  page  158,  and  the  Elia  essay  *'  My  First  Play"  (see  Vol  IL 
of  this  edition,  page  97)^we  may  confidently  consider  Lamb  to  be  the 
author  of  all  those  pieces  signed,  like  that^  J,  seven  of  which  are  now 
for  the  first  time  collected  under  Lamb's  name.  The  first  contribution 
thus  signed  was  the  note  on  "  Reynolds  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  on  page 
149,  usually  printed  in  editions  of  Lamb's  works  as  "The  Reynolds 
Galleiy." 

Lamb  had  other  signatures  in  The  Examiner.  The  Dramatic 
Criticisms  and  Heviews  of  Books,  pages  184  to  200,  were  signed  with 
four  stars  ;  the  notice  of  "  Don  Giovanni  in  Loudon  "  (see  page  373)  was 
signed  f,  and  "  Valentine's  Day  "  (see  page  55  of  Vol  11,  of  this  edition) 
was  signed  ♦  *  *,  There  was  also  the  article  on  "Shakespeare's 
ChaxBcters  **  (see  page  367),  which  was  signed  L.  C,^  although  possibly 
that  may  not  be  Lamb's  at  aU. 


Page  149.     L — Revnolds  and  Leonardo  da  Vmci. 
Ths  Examiner,  June  6,  1813, 
Lamb 
his  remarks  in  tne  essay  on  "^Hogari    ,    ,.„,,._. 

Page  1 49,  line  I  of  essay,     Tiie  Reynolds    Gallery,     The  exhibition 


ixamt'tteTf  June  6,  1813, 

had  very  little  admiration  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
rka  in  the  essay  on  "  Hogarth,"  pages  75^  76. 


See  also 
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of  142  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  works,  held  in  1{^IS  at  the  Slak 
Gftlieiy  iti  P&ll  Mali,  aftemaMs  th^  British  Institution,     The  M 
borough  Club  now  stands  on  its  site^      Rejfnolds  had  died  in  l79^. 

Page  1 5Qf  line  'J.  Eodney  .  .  .  Keppel.  Rodne j-,  the  hero  of  St 
Vincent,  had  died  in  I7y^,  Keppel  in  1786.  Reynolds  painted  botL 
Nelson^  whom  Lamb  once  saw  iu  Pal]  Mall,  was  kdled  in  the  battk  of 
Trafalgar  in  l«05. 

Page  l.oOj  line  5,  Mrs^  Anne  Ciatk.  The  notonons  Mra.  Maiy 
Anne  Clarke  (1 776-1  fi5£).  the  mistress  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  York. 
After  keeping  l^ndon  society  in  a  state  of  fennent  for  some  yeni, 
by  reason  of  ber  disclosures  and  claims,  she  waa,  in  1813^  condenmed 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment  for  libeK 

Lamb  has  a  very  humorous  passage  about  this  lady  to  a  letter  to 
Manning  on  March  38>  1 809.  Reynolds,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  did 
not  paint  her^  since^  when  he  died,  she  was  but  sixteen  and  a  nobody.— 
Kitty  Fisher  was  Catherine  Maria  Fisher,  who  died  in  1 767^^  and  wii 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  several  times.  A  very  notorious  person  tn  ber 
early  days;  afterwards  she  married  an  M.P. 

Page  150,  line  12.  Mrs.  L<mg.  Mrs.  Long  was  Amelia  Lom, 
wife  of  Charles  Long^  afterwards  first  Baron  Famborough.- — BeynolS 
painted  a  number  of  Infiu^t  Jupiters  and  Baechuses.  His  *' bi£uit 
Samuel "  is  well  known.  Few  pictures  of  that  time  have  been 
often  reproduced. 

Pag€  150,  line  13.     "  Charmed  Hfe,*' 

M«MM.  JlKaracbankiJedlife. 

•  Macbeth,"  Act  V,,  Steoc  8.  tiae 

^wigt  150,  li»e  S6.  The  Beau/ort  and  the  Vgolino,  Lamb  refen 
to  these  paintings  In  the  e^aj  on  "  Hogarth "  (see  pp.  15  and  409)- 
See  also  the  platea  opposite  pages  442  and  444, 

Pkge  150,  line  3$,  173rd  mm^«r  of  '*  Tfm  Spectator."  Lamb 
probably  meant  the  17th  number  (Match  20,  1711),  which  gives  tbc 
•eeount  of  the  Ugly  Club.  The  173rd  (September  18,  1711)  deacribei 
the  grinning  matcdi. 

B^   JSO,   line   S^i,      The  Laocoon.     The   &moiis   statne   in  tbfe 

ftge  15],  line  L  Ltcmardc  da  Vinei^  I  <^anot  tniee 
porteait  of  Frands^  The  other  picture^  known  as  **  Creator  Mundi/'  ii 
now  in  ibe  poa$e<sioii  of  Sir  Thomas  Fermor-Hesketh,  Bart.,  by  wbos^ 
pcffnuakiii  «  repnpduetiQa  ii  given  opposite  page  446. 

^^  151.  lane  10.  TjiiL  In  The  Faerie  Quern,  Book  L,  Canto 
L»  0imma  i  and  5, 

Luib  a»d  his  iiiter  vov  diligent  miton  to  picture  gatleries,  De 
Qlilffit  teUa  «n  ■mirtug  rtMj  of  Lamb  at  one  of  these  exhibitico^ 

^e  151,     ir— flW  Nsw  Acnsie.] 

nil  note,  to  whaA  i  !«««  xiven  tbe  titk  "Tbe  New  Acfci^"  lutf 
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remaj-kn  on  tbe  Stage,  and  stands  as  a  kind  of  trtal  sketch  for  the 
papers  oq  "The  Old  Actors/*  which  Lnmb  contributed  to  the  London 
Magazine  nine  years  later,  and  which  are  reprinted  as  he  wrote  them 
in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  IL  of  the  present  edition.  "The  New 
Acfting  "  is  also  noteworthy  in  containing  Lamb's  earliest  praises  of 
Mies  Kelly,  the  favourite  actress  of  his  later  years,  of  whom  he  always 
wrote  so  finely. 

Page  151,  line  2(i  Parsons  and  Dodd.  William  Parsons  (1736- 
1795),  the  comedian.  Foresight  in  Congreve's  "  Love  for  Love  "  was  one 
of  his  best  parts.  James  William  Dodd  (1740  Nl  79^),  famous  for  his 
Aguecheek,  in  "Twelfth  Night/*  which  Lamb  extols  in  *'Th€  Old 
Actors," 

Page  151,  line  33,  Bannister  and  Dowton,  Two  actors  of  a  later 
generation.  John  Bannistt^r  (I760~183(i]j  whom  Lamb  admired  as 
Walter  in  Morton's  "Children  in  the  Wood/'  left  the  stage  in  1H1,5; 
William  Dowton  (1764-1851),  famous  as  Falstaff;  left  the  stage  in  183& 

Page  151,  line  38.  Bus  sell*  s  Jerry  Sfisak.  Samuel  Thomas  RusseU 
(1769 -^'1^*5),  celebrated  for  his  Jerry  Sneak  in  Foote'a  "  Mayor  of 
Garratt/'     RuaseU  left  the  sUge  in  1842. 

Page  15^,  line  9-  Liston*s  Lord  Grizzle.  John  LIstou  (1776?- 
1 8Af6)j  the  comedian,  whose  bogus  biography  by  Lamb  will  be  found  on 
page  248  of  this  volume.  Lord  Gri23;le  is  a  character  in  Fielding's  "  Tom 
Thumb/' 

Page  152^  line  13»  Nicolatis  Klimius.  Baron  Holbergs  Nicolai 
KUmii  Iter  Suhierranmm^  was  translated  into  English  uoder  the  title 
A  Journey  to  the  World  Undergramid,  174'J.  It  describes  the  sur- 
priaing  subterranean  adventures  of  a  Norwegian  divinity  student. 

Page  152,  line  18,     Mrs,  Mattocks ,  Miss  Pope  and  Mrs,  Jordan, 

liabelia  Mattocks  (1746-18^^6),  comedienne,  took  leave  of  the  stage  in 

H«08;  Jane   Pope  (1742^1818),   famous  as  Audrey  in  "As  You  Like 

It,*'  retired  in  the  same  year;  and  Dorothea  Jordan  (1762-1 81 6),  the 

greatest  comedienne  of  her  time,  left  the  London  stage  in  1814, 

Page  152j  line  2.S,  Mrs.  Abifigdon  ,  .  .  Mrs.  Cither,  etc,  Frances 
Abington  (1737-1815)  left  the  sUge  in  I7t)f),  Mrs.  Susannah  Maria 
Gibber  (1714-1766)  and  Anne  (or  Nance)  Oldfield  (1683-1730)  were, 
of  course,  before  Lamb's  time. 

Page  152,  line  32.  Miss  Kdly,  Lamb's  friend,  Frances  Maria  Kelly 
(I7tj0  1882),  of  whom  he    wrote   so  much    (see  pages   1S4-  to   V^\   of 

the  present  volume,  and   "  Barbara  S **  in  the  Elia  essays,  Vol. 

IL,  page  202  ;  see  also  note  to  "Miss  Kelly  at  Bath/'  page  459). 

Page  152j  line  38.  The  Qlov&rs  .  .  *  Joknstofis  .  .  ,  St.  Legers. 
Mrs.  Julia  Glover  (1779-1850),  the  original  Alhadra  in  Coleridge's 
"Remorse"  in  1 8 1 3.  Mrs.  Johnstone,  a  well-known  Elvira  in  "  Pizarm.'* 
She  made  her  t>ondon  debut  in  1797.  Mt^.  Satnt  Ledger  (nde  Williams) 
made  her  London  debut  in  1 799,  and  began  well,  but  declined  into 
pantomime. 

Page  152,  tine  40.  Miss  Candoiir,  Probably  a  misprint  for  Mrs, 
Candour  in  "The  School  for  Scandal/'  a  part  created  by  Miss  Pope. 
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Page  t5S>  tlL — [Books  wmi  Oke  Idea  jn  Them.] 
Tht  Exammm^,  July  1B^  1H13,  Reprinted  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  Tki 
Indicator,  Deeember  J  3,  18£0,  under  the  above  title,  togetber  with 
the  notes  on  "Gray's  Bard**  and  "PUy house  MemomndA,'*  on  ptgei 
155  and  158  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  now  placed  with  Lamb's 
for  the  first  time.     Leigh  Hunt  thus  introduced  these  repriiits  : — 

It  has  been  a  greai  relief  to  us  dunng  our  tILness  (frona  which,  w«  trust,  wtt  u 
reodv^n^l  to  find  that  ihe  re-publicatJoti  o£  some  former  pieces  from  oLfam- 
works  has  not  be«n  disapproved.     Beiag  stilt  compelled  to  inak<£  up  ottr  nuiiibaT 
way,  we  ha«c  the  pleasure  of  »ipplytii|^  tlie  greater  pan  of  tbc  present  otm  mth 
Tttble-Talk*  with  whicli  a  fdend  cniertajned  us  on  a  simibif  occasion  a  few  jnars 
Tki  Examiner,     To  tlw  reader  who  happens;  not  to  be  acqu&inced  with  thexn  tbef 
acceptable  for  very  obvious  rsisons :    those  who  remember  ihem,  witl   be  glad  10 
them  again ;  and  as  for  ourselves*  beside  the  other  nasoos  for  being  gratified,  «( 
partieiilar  satisfacttoti  in  recaUing  to  ibe  author's  menaory  as  well  aa  our  own. 
geauiae  mof»b  of  writing  which  be  app«fui  to  have  forg)otteiL 

Pug*  15$,  line  8.  Patr^k's  "  PUgrimr  The  ParabU  of 
Pilgrim,  1664,  by  Simon  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ely  (l6S6-l7t 
which  bears  a  curious  accidental  likeness  to  Bunyan's  Pilgj^im't 
gress.  Writing  to  Wordsworth,  in  1815,  Lamb  says:  "Did  you 
read  Charron  on  Wisdom  or  Patrick *i  Pilgrim  f  If  neither,  you 
two  great  pleasures  to  come,"  The  particular  passage  quoted 
Patrick  is  in  one  of  Lamb's  Commonplace  Books  at   Rowfknt. 

Page    15:*,    line    19.      Single-Speech   Hamiliimi.     William  Ger 
Hamilton  {l7iJ«i-l796).     He  entered  Parliament  in   1754,  and 
his   famous   maiden   speech   in    1755.     It  was   not,   however^  by 
means  his  only  aptech,  although  his  nickname  still  prevails. 

Page  153,  line   ^21.     Eillujrew's  play.     "The  Parson  s  Wedding," 
comedy,    by    Thomas    Killigrew    (161^'I6S3),       Lamb    included   ti 
speech  of  the   Fine  Lady  under  the  heading  Facet i«  in  his  eitr»cti^ 
from  the  Garrick  plays  in  Hone's  Tahle  Book»  1827.      See  Vol  IV, 

Page   153,   line  2%.     Charron  on  "Wisdom.**      Two  translations  af 
the  Sieur  de  Charron,  De  la  Swj&sss,  might  have  been  read  by  Lamb : 
Dean  Stanhope's  ( 1 697}  and  Samson  Lennard's  { l6l  2).     Probably  it 
Lennard*s,  since  the  passage  may  be  found  on  page   1^9  of  his  1^1 
edition,  a  quarto,  and  page  14-5  in  the  16%0  edition,  whereas  in  Staobof 
it  is  page  2(7 1*     Leonard's  translation  rutis  thus  (Book  L,  Chap.  39')'- 

The  action  of  planting  and  making  man  is  shamerul„  and  all  the  parts  Eb^^'cof ; 
ooagredients.  the  prepiraiions,  the  lostruments.  and  whitsoever  serves  ^ereuoto  is 
and  acGOtintcd  shamcrnl :  and  there  is  nothing  more  uncleaa,  in  the  whole  NantR  ct 
The  action  of  destroying  and  killing  him  [is]  honorable^  and  that  which  ser 
florious  ;  we  guild  it^  we  enrich  it»  we  adorn  ourselves  with  it,  we  e^rry  it  by  oursiil^i 
our  hands,  upon  our  shoulders.  We  disdain  to  go  lo  the  birth  of  man  ;  eviay  mmia  runs  I 
see  him  die.  whethef  it  be  in  his  bed.  or  in  some  public  place,  or  in  the  fteld.  When  we 
about  lo  make  a  man,  we  hide  oufselves,  we  put  out  the  candle,  we  do  it  by  stealth, 
a  glory  and  pomp  to  unmake  a  man,  to  kill  himself;  we  lighi  the  candles  to  se 
die,  WB  execute  him  at  high  noon,  we  sound  a  trumpet,  we  enter  the  combats  ii 
ilaughlcr  him  when  the  sun  is  at  highesL  There  is  but  one  way  to  beget,  to  taaJkS  < 
man,  ±  thou^nd  and  a  thou^od  means,  inventions,  art^  to  destroy  him.  Tb^e  a 
reward,  honnur  or  recompense  assigned  to  those  that  know  how  to  encrease,  to 
hum^n  nature  ;  all  hotiour,  greattiesa,  riches,  dignities,  empires,  triumphs,  trophiei  are si^ 
pointed  for  those  that  know  how  to  afTlict,  trouble,  destroy  it. 
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What  made  (say  Montaigne,  or  more  sage  Charron) 
Otbo  a  warrior,  Cromwell  a  buffoon  ? 

Pope's  Moral  Essays .  Ep.  L,  B'^-^B. 

ft  has  b«eti  held  that  Pope  called  Charroo  more  s&ge  because  he 
somewhat  mitigated  the  excessive  fatalism  (Pyrrhonism)  of  Montaigne, 

Page  155,  Une  4-1.  A  Spectator  ,  .  .  a  Hambler,  Referriiig  to 
the  essays  in  The  Spectator,  Addtson  and  Steele's  papet,  and  Th$ 
Ha^enbl&T,  Dr.  Johnson's  paper,  which  are  principally  upon  points  of 
ooaduct  or  manners. 

Page   154.    IV. — ^[A  Svlvan  Surprise.] 

This  Examiner,  September  12,  VMS.  Reprinted  in  The  Indicator, 
January  $,  XS'il,  under  above  titte.  It  has  not  before  been  collected 
with  Lftmb'9  writings.  We  know  it  to  be  Lamb's  by  the  signature  J ; 
also  from  a  sentence  in  Lieigh  Hunt's  essay  on  the  *^  Suburbs  of 
Genoa/'  in  Tke  Literary  Examiner^  August  23,  1823,  where,  speaking 
of  an  unexpected  sight,  he  says ;  "  C*  L.  could  not  have  been  more 
startled  when  he  saw  the  chimney-sweeper  reclining  in  Richmond 
meadows." 

Page  154,  line  IL  *^  A  Spot  like  which,"  etc.  From  Paradise 
LoMt,  in.,  lines  588-590. 

Page  154.     V.— [Streft  Conversatiok.j 

The  Examiner^  September  1  ^,  1813.  Signed  J.  Not  before  collected 
with  Lamb's  writings. 

Page  153.     VI. —  [A  Town  Residence.] 

The  Examiner  J  September  1  ^,  1813.     Signed  J. 

This  note,  which  has  not  before  been  collected  with  Lamb's  writings, 
and  to  which  I  havt!  given  its  title,  is  another  contribution  to  lus  many 
remarks  on  London.  All^^op^  in  his  reminiscences  of  Lamb  in  his 
IjetUrSt  C<mv0Tsaiions  and  RecoU&ciions  of  S.  T,  Coleridge^  183fi, 
remarks  : — 

Somerset  tlonse,  WhitehjiU  Chapel  (the  old  Banqueting  Hall),  the  ciiurch  at  Limelicnjse 
and  the  new  church  at  Chelsea,  with  the  Bell  hoiise  at  Chelsea  College,  which  filways 
reminded  him  of  Trlmty  College,  Cambridge,  were  the  objects  most  interesting  lo  hi  in 
[Latnbl  in  London, 

Page  155,  line  10;  **  Thos&  bncky  towers"  etc.  From  Spenser's 
pTolhalamion,  Stanza  S.  Lamb  used  the  same  quotation  in  his  EUa 
esaay  on  ''The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  "  eight  years  later, 

Pi^e  155,  line  17.  Corent  Garden,  The  Lambs  moved  from  the 
Temple  to  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  1817. 

Page  155.      VIL— [Graves  "  Baeo."] 

The  Examijw,  September  12,  1813.  Signed  J.  Reprinted  by  Leigh 
Hunt  under  the  above  title  in  TJi^  Indicaior,  December  13,  1 8'iO. 
Not  before  collected  with  Lamb's  writings.  In  the  Appendix  (pages 
S7Sf  374  and  .^81)  will  be  found  other  critical  comments  upon  Gray, 
which  I  conjecture  to  be  Lamb's. 

Page    155,   line   31.     The   beard  of  Gray's  bard. 

Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 

Stream' d  like  a  meteor,  to  the  tniiiabled  air. 

TAg  Bard, 
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Gray  hiniBelf  noted  the  Miltonic  anticipation  of  this  line  (see  Gotte'i 
edition,  1884).  The  lines  Lamb  quotes  are  horn  Puradisi  Lott,  h 
lines  53(>'58T. 

Page  155,  line  $6.  Hmfwood*s  old  play,  "The  Faar  'Prentice  ol 
London,"  by  Thomas  Heywood.  Thf*.  speech  is  that  ofTumns  resp«t 
ing  the  Persian  Sophy.  It  is  copied  in  one  of  I^mb'^  Cominoiipb^ 
Books  at  Eowfknti 

Page  I5i\  line  10.     Bardolfian  bombasL 

B&rihiph.  My  lord,  do  you  «k  t^ese  meieon?    Da  you  beihold  tbese  exlsaialion? 
Prime.  1  do. 

Btird.  Whai  think  you  ihcy  portetid? 
Ptittit.  Hoi  livers  himI  cold  purso. 

"  1.  Henry  IV./'  Act  IL,  Scefi«  4,  line  351 'J4S. 

Page  156JiQe  1?.  ** Lik^ a  t<mMh\Ji,tfik d^  tt£.  Wram  Paradim Loii, 
II.,  lines  708-711, 

Page  15d.     VIIL — [An  American  War  for  Helek*] 

The  Examiner^  September  26,  1815,  Signed  +  BepriBtcd  under 
the  above  title  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  The  Indicator^  January  B,  182L 

Page  1 56,  line  %S,  A  curiom  volume.  Haxlitt'a  Hcmdbof^  Uy  *** 
PopiUar,  Poetical  and  Drattuiik  Literature  of  Great  BriUtm^  l$St, 
gives  the  title  as  Ahxandti  FtUtoni  Smti  Epigrwmmdtum  L^ 
Quimqiie.     Perth,  1679,     8vo, 

Page  156,  Line  )i7,     Hyfodidascabi^.     Under- teacher. 

Page  1 5^^  line  SO.  "  The  mmier  of  a  semmar^  *  ,  ,  at  lilin^tm." 
This  was  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  a  Baptist  minister,  whose  school  wi* 
in  Pullin's  Row^  Islington.  Gray's  Ele*jy  was  published  as  Liiob 
indicates  in  IS06.  The  he&dline  covering  the  first  three  9tanf«i  » 
**  Interesting  Silence/' 

Page  157,  line  10.  Moduon  afid  Jefferson,  James  M&disQo^  fooiib 
president  of  the  United  States  ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  prede^eaor, 

Pagt  157,  line  12.  The  Sibyl's  books.  The  books  of  predicUom 
offered  to  Tarquin  by  the  Cumtean  SibyL 

Page  157,     IX.— [DrvdEN  AKD  C01.UKR.] 

Tke  Examiner,  September  26,  1813,  Signed  J.  Not  beiorf 
collected  with  Lamb's  writings. 

Page  157,  Une  17*  Jeremy  Collier.  Jeremy  Collier  (iGJO-litft 
the  nonjuror  and  controversialist.  His  Essays  upon  Several  Mt^ 
Subjects  J  Part  11.^  were  published  in  1697.  The  passage  quoted  i* 
from  that  "On  Musick,"  the  second  essay  in  Part  II.  J  have  restored 
his  itaUcs  and  capitals. 

Page  157,  line  19-  ^^  oil  know  how  Dryden,  Dryden's  "  Alei- 
ander's  Feast;  or,  The  Power  of  Music,  An  Ode  in  honour  uf  St 
Cecilia's  Day/'  was  founded  upon  the  same  incident. 

Page  158,  Hne  3*  His  "  Biographiml  Dictionary.'*  Collier  called 
his  book  The  Great  Historical^  Geographicdli  Genealogical  and 
Poetical  Dictionary,  1701,  1705. 

Page  158,  line  3*  '*  His  genim  ,  .  /*  Collier's  words  are;  "Hi* 
genius  was  jocular,  but  when  disposed  he  could  be  very  serious." 
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Page  158.     X- — [Plavhoube  Memoranda.] 

The  Esammer,  December    1(),    IB13.     Signed  |,     Leigh  Hunt  re- 
nted it  under  the  aboire  title  m  The  Indicator,  December  13,  1820» 

:t  has  not  been  hitherto  eoUected  with  L&nib'a  writmgs. 

The  paper^  towards  the  end,  becomes  a  first  sketch  for  the  Elia 

J  "  My  First  Play/*  IS^l,  which  will  be  found  on  page  97  of  Vol 

(see  also  Dote  to  the  same).     As  a  whole  it  is  hardly  less  charming 

D  that  essay,  while  its  analysis  of  the  Theatre  audience  gives  it  an 

independent  interest  and  value. 

Page  158,  line  21.     "So  much  the  rather  .  .   .  ** 

So  much  the  raiher  thou  oelestial  Ltgbt 
StitkH  inward. 

Paradise  Laii^  III, ,  lines  51*52, 

Page  158,  line  23.  KBmble,  who  played  Bichard.  John  Philip 
emble. 

Page  159,  line  1.     Tkm^  had  corne  to  see  Mr.  G- ^.    It  was  George 

rederick  Cooke,  of  whom  Lamb  writes  in  the  criticism  on  page  36, 

t  they  had  come  to  see  (see  note  to  that  essay).  Possibly  the 
ke  they  saw  was  T.  P.  Cooke  (1 7 86-1 8 (>4),  afterwards  famous  for 
sailor  parts  ;  but  more  probably  an  obscure  Cooke  who  never  rose  to 
c  A  Mr.  Cook  played  a  small  part  in  Lamb's  ^'Mr.  H*"  in  I8O6* 
■  Page  159,  four  lines  from  foot.  The  system  of  Lucretius,  Lucretius, 
bt  De  Bentm  Nottaraj  imagined  the  gods  to  be  above  passion  or  emotion, 
heedless  of  this  world's  concerns,  figures  of  absolute  peace. 

Page  itiO,  line  12.  It  was  *^  Arttixerxes."  An  opera  by  Thomaa 
Augustine  Ame,  pro<luced  in  l7(iS,  founded  upon  Metastasio's  "  Arta- 
ierse."  From  the  other  particulars  of  Lamb's  early  play^going,  given 
tm  the  Elia  essay  *'  My  First  Play/'  we  know  the  date  of  this  per- 
[iformance  to  be  December  1,  1780,  that  being  the  only  occasion  in 
that  or  the  next  season  when  *'  Artaxentes  *'  was  followed  by  **  Harle- 
quin's Invasioa"  But  none  of  the  singers  named  by  Lamb  were  in 
the  caste  on  that  occasioa  **  Who  played^,  or  who  sang  in  it,  1  know 
not/'  he  gays;  merely  setting  down  likely  and  well-known  names  at 
random.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Artaxerxes  was  played  by  Mrs.  Baddeley, 
Arbaces  by  Mias  Pruden,  and  Mandane  by  "a  young  lady/'  Are- 
production  of  the  playbill  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Vol.  IL 
Mr,  Beard  was  John  Beard  (1716  ?-l791),  the  tenor*  Leoni  was  the 
discoverer  and  instructor  of  Braham.  He  made  his  d^but  in 
"  Artasterxea  "  iu  1775,  Mre.  Kennedy,  formerly  Mrs,  Parrel  1,  was  a 
contralto.      She  died  in   1793. 

Page  160,  line  22.     I  M?as,  with  UrieL 

Th'  archaag^l  Uriel ,  one  ot  (be  scv'n 

Who  in  God's  presence,  oearesl  to  his  Uunone, 

Stajid  ready  AX  command. 

Paradiu  Losit  UL,  lines  645-650. 

Uriel's  station  was  the  suu. 
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Page  l60.     Wordsworth's  "Excursion." 

The  Quarterly  Eeview,  October,  1814.     Not  reprinted  by  Lunh. 

Wordsworth's  E^scursion  waa  published  in  1814;  and  it  soeai 
to  have  been  ujxm  his  own  suggestion,  made,  probably,  to  Soutlity, 
who  was  a  power  in  the  Quarterlf/  office^  tbat  Lamb  siK»uld 
review  it.  In  his  letter  to  Wordsworth  of  Augtist  S9,  1814,  Luab 
expressed  a  not  too  ttsidy  willingness.  Writing  a^in  a  little  Utef, 
when  the  review  wm  done,  he  spoke  of  **  the  eircuoistances  of  haste 
and  peculiuf  bad  spirits ''  under  which  it  wa.<i  written,  viewing  it 
without  much  cjonfidenee  ;  and  ad dmg,  "  But  it  must  speak  for  i^tfM, 
if  Gilford  and  his  crew  do  not  put  words  in  its  mouthy  which  I  ex^pc^tr 
As  I^mb  expected,  so  it  happened.  Lamb'a  neirt  letter^  aft«T  iht 
publication  of  the  October  Qiiarierly  (which  does  not  seem  to  ha?* 
come  out  until  very  late  in  the  year)^  ran  thus  :^ — 

"  Dear  Worusworth, — I  told  you  my  Review  was  a  veiy  imperfect 
one.     But  what  you  will  see  in  the  Quarterly  is  a  spurioias  one  whicii 
Mr.  Baviad  Giflbrd  has  palm'd  upon  it  for  mine,     i  never  felt  more 
vexd  in  my  life  than  when  J  read  it,       I  cannot  give  ynu  an  idea  of 
what  he  has  done  to  it  out  of  spite  at  me  heouse  he  once  sulferd  mt 
to  be  called  a   lunatic  in   his  Thing.      The   larujua^e   he   has  alterd 
throughout.      Whatever  inadequateness  it  had   to  its  subject^  it  was 
in  point  of  composition  the  prettiest  piece  of  prose   I  ever  writ,  nud 
so   my  sister  (to  whom  alone   1  read   the  MS.)  said.     That  charm  if 
it  had  any  is  all  gone :   more   than  a   third   of  the  substance  it  cut 
away  and  tliat  not  all  from  one  place,  but  passim,  so  as  to  nuke 
utter  nonsense.     Every  warm  expre&sion  is  changed  for  a  nasty  cold 
one,     I   have  not  the  cursed  alteration  by  roe,  I  shall   Tiever  look  it 
it  again,  but  for  a  specimen  1  remember — I  had  said  the  Poet  of  the 
Eitcursn    '  Widks   thro'    common   forests  as  thro*  some   liodona  or  en* 
chanted  wood  and  every  casual  bird  that  flits  upon  the  baughS|  like 
that  miraculous  one  in  Tasso,  but  in  language  more  piercing  than  sny 
articuhxte    sounds,   reveals    to    him    far   higher  loveUys.'       It    is  now 
(besides   half  a  doxen  alterations  in  the  same  half  do£en  lines)  *  bat 
in  language  more  intelligent  reveals  to  bim  '—that  is  one  I  remember. 
But  that  would  have  been  little^  putting  his  damnd  Shoemaker  phrase- 
ology  (for   he   was  a  shoemaker)   in  stead   of  mine   which   has  been 
tinctured  with  better  authors  than  his  ignorance  can   comprehend— 
for  I  reckon  myself  a  dab  at  Prose — verse  I  leave  to  my  betters^God 
help  them,  if  they  are  to  be  so  reviewed  by  friend  and  foe  as  you  havt 
been  this  quarter,      I  have  read  *  It  won't  do/  '     But  worse  tiian  alter- 
ing words,  he  has  kept  a  few  members  only  of  the  part  I   had  done 
best  which  was  to  explain  all  I  could  of  your  'scheme  of  harmonies' 
as  I  had  ventured  to  call  it  between  the  cisternal  universe  and  what 
within  us  answers  to  it.     To  do  this  I  had  accumulated  a  good  many 
short  passages,  rising  in  length  to  the  end,  weaving  in  the  Extracts  is 
if  they  came  in  as  a  part  of  the  text,  naturally,  not  obtruding  them  n 
specimens.     Of  this  part  a  little  is  left,  but  so  as  without  conjuratioo 
*  *'  This  win  never  do  "—the  beginning  of  the  review  in  Ihe  Edifdturgk, — ED 
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no  man  could  tell  what  I  was  driving  it  [  ?  at].  A  proof  of  it  yoti  Eaay 
see  (tho'  not  judge  of  the  whole  of  the  injustice)  by  tliese  words — I 
had  spokt^n  somethtng  about  *^  natural  metliodism — '  and  after  follows 
*  and  therefore  the  tkle  of  Margaret  sh^  have  been  postponed  '  (I 
forget  my  words,  or  his  words)  :  now  the  reasons  for  postponing  it  *ire 
as  dcduciblc  from  what  go€S  before^  as  they  are  ti'otn  the  104th  fisaim. 
The  passage  whence  I  deduced  it,  has  vanished,  but  clapping  a  colon 
before  a  thsrefore  is  always  reason  enough  for  Mr.  Bavriad  Giftbrd  to 
allow  to  a  reviewer  that  i?  not  himself,  1  assure  you  my  complaints 
are  founded.  I  know  how  sore  a  word  alterd  makes  one,  but  indeed 
of  this  Review  the  whole  eompleition  is  gone,  I  regret  only  that  I 
did  not  keep  a  copy.  I  am  sure  you  would  have  been  pleased  with  it, 
because  i  have  been  feeding  my  fancy  for  some  months  with  the 
notion  of  pleasing  you.  Its  imperfection  or  inadequateness  in  size  and 
method  1  knew,  but  for  the  writing  part  of  it,  I  was  fully  satisfied*  I 
hoped  it  would  make  more  than  atonement.  Ten  or  twelve  distinet 
passages  come  to  my  mind  which  are  gone,  and  what  is  left  is  of 
<:ourse  the  worse  for  their  having  been  there,  the  eyes  are  pulld  out 
and  the  bleed ing  sockets  are  left.  I  read  it  at  Arch's  shop  with  my 
face  burning  with  vexation  seca-etly,  with  just  such  a  feeling  as  if  it  had 
been  a  review  written  against  myself,  making  false  quotations  from  me. 
But  1  am  ashamd  to  say  so  much  about  a  short  piece  How  are  you 
served  f  and  the  labors  of  years  tum'd  into  contempt  by  scoundrels. 

"  But  I  could  not  but  protest  against  your  taking  that  thing  as  mine, 
Eveiy  pretty  expression,  (1  know  there  were  many)  eveiy  warm  ex- 
pression, there  was  nothing  else,  is  vulgarised  and  frozen — but  if  they 
catch  me  in  their  crimps  again  let  them  spitcheock  me.  They  had 
&  right  to  do  it,  as  no  name  appears  to  it,  and  Mr.  Shoemaker  Gifford 
I  suppose  never  waved  a  right  he  had  since  he  cororaencd  author* 
God  confound  him  and  all  caitifls. 

The  word  "  lunatic  **  refers  to  the  Quart&rhfs  review  in  Eteeember 
l»n  of  r/t*  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Ford,  by  Henry  William  Wel>er, 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  assistant,  where,  alluding  to  the  comments  on  Ford 
in  Lamb's  Specimens,  quoted  by  Weber,  the  reviewer  described  them 
aa  "  the  blasphemies  of  a  maniac."  See  page  49  of  this  volume  for 
L^imb's  actual  remarks  on  Ford*  Sou  they  wrote  Gifford  a  letter 
of  remonstrance,  and  Giiford  explained  that  he  had  used  the  words 
without  knowledge  of  Lamb's  history— knowing  of  him  nothing  but 
his  name — and  adding  that  he  would  have  lost  his  right  arm  sooner 
than  have  written  what  he  did  had  he  known  the  circumstances.  Mn 
Dykes  CampbeU,  whose  opinion  in  such  matters  was  of  the  weightiest, 
declined  to  let  Gifford  escape  with  this  apology.  Reviewing  in  Tfis 
AlhsruBum  for  August  25^  ISyt,  a  new  edition  of  Lamb's  Dramatic 
Specimens f  Mr  Campbell  wrote  thus:— 

Had  Gifford  merely  eil  led  Lamb  a  '*fool"  or  a  "  mad  man/'  tlic  epilbet  would  tiave 
beeo  mere  "common  form  "  us  addressed  by  Ihe  Quarftrly  of  thofte  days  to  a  wretch 
who  was  a  friend  of  otK«yr  ^^retchcs  such  iUi  Hunt  and  Hazlitl ;  but  be  weiit  far  beyond 
such  common  form  and  tjsetl  language  of  the  utmost  precision.     Weber,  wrote  Gifford* 
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"  has  polluted  his  pages  with  the  bUsphemies  of  a  poor  maniac,  who  it  seems  oaoe 
published  some  detached  scenes  from  the  *  Broken  Heart.*    For  this  unfortunate  creature 
every  feeling  mind  will  find  an  apology  in  his  calamitous  atuation."    This  passage  has  no 
meaning  at  all  if  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  positive  statement  that  Lamb  sufficed  froKm 
chronic  mental  derangement ;  yet  Gifford  when  challenged  confessed  that  when  he  wrote 
it  he  had  known  absolutely  nothing  <^  Lamb,  except  his  name !    It  seems  to  have  strack 
neithor  Gifford  nor  Southey  that  this  was  no  excuse  at  all,  and  something  a  good  deal 
worse  than  no  excuse— that  even  as  an  explanation  it  was  not  such  as  an  honourable  man 
would  have  cared  to  offer.    Gifford  added  a  strongly-worded  expression  of  his  feeling  of 
remorse  on  learning  that  bis  blows  had  fallen  wiui  cnid  effect  on  a  sore  place.     Both 
fieding  and  expression  may  have  bem  sincere,  for,  under  the  circumstances,  only  a  fiend 
would  be  incapable  of  remorse.    But  the  excuse  or  explanation  is  open  to  much  siisparion. 
owing  to  the  fiact  (revealed  in  the  Murray  "Memoirs")  that  Lamb's  friend  Barron  Field 
had  been  Gifford's  collaborator  in  the  preparation  of  the  article  in  indiicb  the  offending 
passage  occurs.    Fidd  was  wdl  aoquamtcd  with  Lamb's  personal  and  fiamily  histocy. 
and  while  the  artide  was  in  progress  the  collaborators  could  hardly  have  avoided  sonne 
exchange  of  ideas  on  a  subject  which  stirred  one  of  them  so  deeply.    Giflord  may  bave 
said  honestly  enou^,  according  to  his  lights,  that  only  a  maniac  could  have  writtea  the 
note  quoted  by  Weber,  a  remark  which  vrauld  naturally  draw  from  Fidd  some  cooiidenoes 
regarding  Lamb's  history.    This  is,  of  course,  pure  assumption,  but  it  is  vastly  more 
reasonable  and  much  more  likdy  to  be  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  facts  than 
Gifford's  statement  that  when  he  called  Lamb  a  poor  maniac,  whose  calamitous  situation 
offered  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  blasphemies,  he  was  imaginativdy  describing  a  man  of 
whom  he  knew  absolutdy  nothing,  except  that  he  was  *'  a  thoughtless  scribbler.'*    If.  as 
seems  only  too  possible,  Gifford  ddiberatdy  poisoned  his  darts,  it  is  also  probable  that  be 
did  not  rodize  what  he  was  doing.     It  woi^d  be  unfair  to  accept  Haxlitt's  picture  of  him 
as  a  true  portrait ;  but  Lamb's  apology  for  HazUtt  himsdf  appbes  with  at  least  equal  force 
to  the  first  editor  of  the  Quarterly.     "  He  does  bad  actions  without  bdng  a  bad  man." 
P^haps  it  b  too  lenient,  for  though  Gifford's  attack  on  Lamb  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
bad  actions  of  his  life,  it  was,  after  all,  a  matter  of  conduct.    The  apology,  iriiether  trothfol 
or  the  opposite,  reveals  deep-seated  corruption  of  principle  if  not  of  character. 

Lamb's  phrase,  "  Mr.  Shoemaker  Gifbrd/'  had  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence. William  Gifford  (1756-1826)  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in 
1772.  Lamb  later  repaid  some  of  his  debt  in  the  sonnet  "St.  Crispin 
to  Mr.  Gifford,"  which  appeared  in  The  Examiner,  October  S,  1819* 
and  was  reprinted  in  The  Poetical  BecreaUans  of  "  The  Champion " 
in  1822.  The  sonnet  will  be  fotmd  on  page  104  of  Vol.  V.  of  the 
present  edition.  Gifford,  who  was  editor  of  the  Quarterly  on  its 
establishment  in  1809>  held  the  post  imtil  his  death,  in  1826* 

The  original  copy  of  Lamb's  review  of  Wordsworth,  Mr.  John  Mvamj 
informs  me,  no  longer  exists.  I  have  collated  the  extracts  with  the 
first  edition  of  the  Excursion  and  have  also  corrected  the  Tasso. 

Page  160,  last  line.  To  be  called  the  Becluse,  Wordsworth  never 
completed  this  scheme.  A  fragment  called  The  Becluse,  Book  L, 
was  published  in  1888. 

Page  l6l,  line  SO.  Which  Thomson  so  feelingly  describes.  This 
U  the  passage,  from  Thomson's  Seasons,  "Winter,"  799-809  :— 

There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds, 
Barr'd  by  the  hand  of  Nature  from  escape, 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.    Nioughl  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye.  but  deserts  lost  in  snow ; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves ;  and  solid  floods, 
That  stretch'd.  athwart  the  solitary  vast, 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far-distant,  never  bless'd. 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay, 
With  news  of  human-kind. 
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Page  171,  line  38.    Piers  Plowman's  Creed,    The  alliterative  satixe. 
The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  by  William  Langland  (1338-1400). 


Page  172.     On  the  Melancholy  of  Tailors. 

The  Champion,  December  4,  1814.     Works,  1818. 

The  editor  of  The  Champion  was  then  John  Soott,  afterwards 
editor  of  the  London  Magazine,  which  printed  Lamb's  best  work. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Lamb  to  Scott  m  1814  (in  the  late  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill's  Talks  about  Autographs,  ISyS)  it  seems  that  he  was  to 
contribute  more  or  less  regularly  to  The  Champion.     Lamb  wrote : — 

"  Sir, — Your  expknation  is  perfectly  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  accede  to 
your  proposal  most  willingly. 

"  As  I  began  with  the  beginning  of  this  month,  I  wiU  if  you  please 
call  upon  you  for  your  part  of  the  engorgement  (supposing  I  shall  have 
performed  mine)  on  the  1st  of  March  next,  and  thence  forward  if  it  suit 
you  quarterly — ^you  will  occasionally  wink  at  Briskets  and  Veiny  Pieces. 

"YourObt  Svt., 

"C.  Lamb." 

This  essay  on  "  Tailors  "  is,  however,  the  only  piece  by  Lamb  that  can 
be  identified,  although  probably  many  of  the  passages  from  old  authors 
quoted  in  The  Champion  in  Scott's  time  were  contributed  by  Lamb. 
'These  might  be  the  briskets  and  veiny  pieces  he  refers  to.  On 
January  23, 1814,  is  "  A  Challenge  "  of  the  Learned  Dog  at  Dniry  Lane 
which  he  might  liave  written ;  but  it  is  not  interesting  now.  Later^ 
after  John  Thelwall  took  over  The  Champion  in  1818,  Lamb  con- 
tributed various  epigrams,  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  V.  of  the 
present  edition. 

Lamb  seems  to  have  sent  the  present  essay  to  Wordsworth,  whose 
reply  we  may  imagine  took  the  rorm  of  an  account  of  certain  tailora 
within  his  own  experience  that  did  not  comply  with  Lamb's  descrip- 
tion ;  since  Lamb's  answer  to  that  letter  is  the  one  dated  beginning, 
"  Your  experience  about  tailors  seems  to  be  in  point  blank  opposition 
to  Burton  [Lamb's  essay  is  signed  '  Burton,  Junior']  "  and  so  forth. 

When  preparing  this  essay  for  the  Works,  1818,  Lamb  omitted 
certain  portions.    The  footnote  on  page  1 73  originally  continued  thus : — 

"  But  commend  me  above  all  to  a  shop  opposite  Middle  Row,  in 
Holbom,  where,  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  master  taking  in 
three  partners,  there  is  a  physical  impossibility  of  the  conversation  ever 
^g^Qgf  while  '  the  four '  alternately  toss  it  from  one  to  the  other,  and  at 
whatever  time  you  drop  in,  you  are  sure  of  a  discussion :  an  expedient 

which  Mr.  A m  would  do  well  to  think  on,  for  with  all  the  alacrity 

with  which  he  and  his  excellent  &mily  are  so  dexterous  to  furnish  their 
successive  contributions,  I  have  sometimes  known  the  continuity  of 
the  dialogue  broken  into,  and  silence  for  a  few  seconds  to  intervene." 
VOL.  L— 29 
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111  connection  with  Mr.  A ^m  there  is  a  passag^e  in  a  letter  liwcfl 

Mary  Lamb  to  Miss  Hutchinson  in  18  IS,  not  hitherto  printed*  wbertic 
she  says  that  when  the  Lambs,  finding  London  tnsuppcirtable  af ter  t 
long  visit  to  Calne,  in  Wiltshire  (at  the  Morgans')^  had  taken  lod^ingi 
in  Dalston,  Charles  was  so  much  the  creature  o(  habit,  or  the  sb'Tt 
of  his  barber,  that  he  went  to  the  Temple  every  morning  to  be  shivcd, 
on  a  roundabout  way  to   the   India   House.      This   would  very  ItJteljf 

be  Mr.  A ^m^  Flower  de  Luce  Court  being  just  opposite  the  TcmpUf 

in  Fetter  Lane,  The  London  directories  in  those  days  ig^oired  barbers ; 
hence  his  name  must  remain  in  disguise. 

In  Th£  Champion^  also,  the  paragraph  on  page  174,  beginning,  **I 
think/*  etc.^  ran  thus  ; — 

"  I  think,  then,  that  they  [the  causes  of  tailors*  melancholy]  may  be 
reduced  to  three,  omitting  some  subordinate  ones ;  iriJt. 
"  The  sedentary  habits  of  the  tailor. — 
Something  peculiar  in  his  diet.— 
Mental  perturbation  from  a  sense  of  reproach,  &e. — 

And  at  the  end  of  the  article,  as  it  now  stands,  cajne  the  folio 
exposition  of  the  third  theory  : — 

"  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  menial  peHurbaiion^  arising  from  a  $GU$  «/ 
skafne ;  in  other  words,  that  painftd  eonseiomnsss  which  hs  alwaft 
carries  about  with  him,  of  lying  und&r  a  jori  of  disrepuU  in  poptdar 
e&iimation.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  despising  public  opinion,  of  %U  beinf 
unworthy  the  attention  of  a  wise  man  &c»  The  theory  ia  eseell 
but,  somehow,  in  practice 

**  stiii  tiie  world  prevails  ajid  its  drsBd  lauf^b. 

"Tailors  are  men  (it  Is  well  if  so  much  be  allowed  them,)  and  as  Siich, 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  not  to  feel  sore  at  being  misprized,  under- 
valued, and  made  a  word  of  scorn.  ^  I  have  oft^en  racked  my  br«iiii 
to  discover  the  grounds  of  this  unaccountable  prejudice,  which 
known  to  exist  against  a  useful  and  industrious  body  of  mea 
confess  I  can  discover  none,  ejtcept  in  the  sedentary  posture,  befoit 
touched  upon^  which  from  long  experience  has  been  found  by  these 
artists  to  be  the  one  most  convetuent  for  the  exercise  of  their  voeati««L 
But  I  would  beg  the  more  stirring  and  loeo-motive  part  of  the  com 
munity,  to  whom  the  quiescent  state  of  the  tailor  furnishes  a  perpetual 

*  ^  It  Is  notorious  thai  to  eall  a  man  a.  taHsr^  u  to  heap  tbe  utmost  coniempl  upoo  bm 
«liich  the  Ungtidge  of  the  s4r«eis  can  cotivev.  Satyr's  titHk  is  an  appellative  less  gaUiBS 
ihan  thii.  Bat  iIi«t&  is  *  word,  wbi^ti,  ihoujgh  apparvnUj  di vested  of  all  tli  fQointog,  Ms 
for  aom*  people  a  far  deeper  sting  than  either.  It  is  the  insulting  appetlatioa  of  /wwwr, 
with  which  a  blftdt-guard.  not  in  anger,  bat  in  perfect  good  will*  saluics  your  seDondn* 
pentry.  persons  a  little  itbztvt?  his  own  cuL  He  ramly  bestows  it  upon  the  topping  |?otr7 
of  all,  but  reserves  ti  for  those  of  a  fatik  or  iwo  above  hjs  own,  or  whose  ^tb  is  rather 
tx*iow  their  raoJt  It  is  ^  word  of  %pproKimatlori.  A  fnead  of  mine  will  be  mciari.cboljf 
H  groat  while  after,  from  being  saltucd  with  tu  I  confess  I  have  not  aliog^ther  been 
hotioured  with  It  myself/' 
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fund  of  rudeness,  to  consider,  that  in  the  mere  action  of  sitting  (which 
they  make  so  merry  with)  there  is  nothing  necessarily  ridiculous. 
Thatj  in  partictil&r.  It  is  the  posture  best  suited  to  contemplation. 
That  it  is  that,  in  which  the  hen  (a  creature  of  all  othera  best  fitted 
to  be  a  pattern  of  careful  provision  for  a  family)  performs  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  her  maternal  ortice.  That  it  Is  that^  in  which  judges 
deliberate,  and  senators  take  counsel.  That  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  a  debate,  or  a  Lord  Chancellor  over  a  suit,  will  often- 
tiEoes  sit  as  long  as  many  tailors.  Lastly,  let  these  scoffers  take  heed, 
lest  themselves,  while  they  mock  at  others,  be  found  'sitting  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful/  '* 

The  quotation  *'  Still  the  world  prevails  and  its  dread  laugh "  is 
from  Thomson's  Seasons,  "  Autumn/'  It  is  told  of  Lamb  that  he 
once  said  he  would  sit  with  anything  but  a  hen  or  a  tailor. 

Page  172,  Motto.  From  Virgil's  ^neid.  Book  VL,  lines  di7,  6l8. 
'*^ There  luckless  Theseus  sits,  and  shall  sit  for  ever." 

Page  172,  line  17.  "Walk,  that  I  may  knoti?  thee"  This  is,  I 
think,  an  adaptation  of  a  speech  in  one  of  the  anecdotes  of  Socrates. 

Page  172,  line  27.  "At  my  nativity j'  etc.  From  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  Beligio  M§diG%  Part  11.,  Section  XL  Browne  wrote  watery 
(not  earthy). 

Page  17S,  last  line.     "  Ota  proprio.**     "With  his  own  mouth." 

Page  173,  line  15.  Beautiful  motto.  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  married  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VliJ^,  appeared  at 
a  tournament  with  a  saddle-cloth  made  half  of  IViezt:  and  half  of  cloth 
of  gold.     Each  side  had  a  symbohcal  motto.     One  ran  : — ^ 


The  other 


Cloth  <xf  trite,  be  not  too  bold. 

Though  thou  art  match' d  with  cloth  of  gold. 


Ooth  of  gold  do  not  despise, 

Though  thou  art  match' d  with  cloth  of  friie. 


Page  173,  line  18.  "Iris  dipt,"  etc,  "Iris  had  dipt  the  woof"  of 
the  srehangel  Michaers  military  vest  of  purple  (Paradise  Lottf  XL, 
line  944). 

Fkge  173,  line  3D.  Btiot*s  famoiis  troop.  General  George  Augustus 
Kliott  (afterwards  Lord  Heathfield),  the  defender  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
founder  of  the  1 5th  or  King's  Own  Royal  Light  Dragoons,  now  the 
15th  Hussars,  whose  first  action  was  at  £msdorf«  At  the  time  the 
regiment  was  being  collected,  there  was  a  strike  of  tailors,  majiy  of 
whom  joined  it  Eliott,  one  version  of  the  incident  says,  wished  to 
get  men  who  never  having  ridden  had  not  to  unlearn  any  bad  methoils 
of  riding.  Later  they  were  engaged  against  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba 
in  1762-1763. 

Page  }7^,  hne  37-  Speculative  politicians.  Lamb  was  probably 
referring   to   Francis    Place   (1771-1854),    the   tailor-reformer,   among 
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whose  friendB  were  certain  of  Lamb's  own  —  William  Frend,  far 
example. 

Page  17S,  last  line  but  one.  "Oladdm  life"  I  do  not  trace  this 
quotation. 

Page  174^  line  7.  "I  have  neither  the  scholar^ $  melancholy"  etc, 
"As  You  Like  It,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  1,  lines  10,  &c. 

Page  175,  line  1.  Dr,  Norris's  famous  narrative.  The  Narrative 
of  Dr.  Robert  NorrU  concerning  the  strange  and  deplorable  Frenzy 
of  Mr.  John  Dennis  was  a  satirical  squib  by  Pope  against  the  critic 
John  Dennis  (1657-1734).     The  passage  refened  to  by  Lamb  runs : — 

Doct.  Pray,  Sir,  bow  did  you  contract  the  Swelling  ? 

Denn.  By  a  Criticism. 

I>ect.  A  Criticism  !  that's  a  Distemper  I  never  read  of  in  GaUn. 

Denn.  S'Death,  Sir,  a  Distemper  i  It  is  no  Distemper,  but  a  Noble  Art  I  have  sat 
fourteen  Hours  a  Day  at  it ;  and  are  you  a  Doctor,  and  don't  know  there's  a  Communica- 
tion between  the  Legs  and  the  Brain  ? 

Doct.  What  made  you  sit  so  many  Hours,  Sir  ? 

Denn.  Cato,  Sir. 

Doct.  Sir,  I  speak  of  your  Distemper,  what  gave  you  this  Tumour? 

Denn.  Cato»  Cato,  Cato, 

Page  175,  line  20.  Envious  Junes.  Lucina,  at  Juno's  bidding,  sat 
c'oss-legged  before  Alcmena  to  prolong  her  travail.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  in  his  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica;  or,  Enquiry  into  Vulgar 
Errors,  Book  V.,  speaks  of  the  posture  as  '' yeneficious,"  and  cites 
Juno's  case. 

Page  175,  line  26.  Passage  in  Burton.  The  Anatomy  of  MeHan- 
eholy.  Part  L,  Sect  II.,  Numb.  II.,  Subsect  I.  Lamb  has  dropped 
out  the  word  "  colewort "  in  copying  the  passage. 

Page  175,  line  35.  WeU  known  that  this  last-named  vegetable. 
This  is  the  old  joke  about  tailors  "  cabbaging,"  that  is  to  say,  stealing 
cloth.  The  term  is  thus  explained  in  Phillips'  History  of  Cultivated 
Vegetables : — 

The  word  cabbage  .  .  .  means  the  firm  head  or  ball  that  is  formed  by  the  leaves 
turning  close  over  each  other.  .  .  .  From  thence  arose  the  cant  word  applied  to  tailois, 
who  formerly  worked  at  the  private  houses  of  their  customers,  where  they  were  often 
accused  of  cabbaging :  which  means  the  rolling  up  of  pieces  of  doth  instead  of  the  list 
and  shreds,  which  they  claim  as  their  due. 

Lamb  returned  to  this  jest  against  tailors  in  his  verses  ''Satan  in 
Search  of  a  Wife,"  in  1831  (see  VoL  V.,  page  ll6). 

In  The  Champion  for  December  11,  1814,  was  printed  a  letter 
defending  tailors  against  Lamb. 


Page  176.     On  Needle- Work. 

The  British  Lady's  Magazine  and  Monthly  Miscellany,  April  I, 
1815.     By  Mary  Lamb. 

The  authority  for  attributing  this  paper  to  Mary  Lamb  is  Cmbb 
Robinson.  In  his  Diary  for  December  11,  1814,  he  writes:  "I  called 
on  Miss  Lamb,  and  chatted  with  her.  She  was  not  unwell,  but  she 
had  undergone  great  fiitigue  from  writing  an  article  about  needle-work 
for  the  new  Ladies*  British  Magazine.     She  spoke  of  writing  as  a  most 
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painful  occupation,  which  only  necessity  could  nuike  her  attempt." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  article  referred  to.  It  was  first 
identified  by  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  and  printed  in  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  memoir 
of  Mary  Lamb,  1883,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  collected  with  the 
other  writings  of  the  Lambs. 

We  know  that  Mary  Lamb's  needle  was  required  to  help  keep  the 
Lamb  family,  not  only  after  Samuel  Salt's  death  in  1792,  when  they 
had  to  move  from  the  Temple,  but  very  likely  while  they  were  there 
also.  In  one  of  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  tragedy  of  September, 
1796,  she  is  described  as  "a  mantua-maker."  Possibly  she  continued 
to  sew  for  a  while  after  she  joined  her  brother,  in  1799,  but  she  would 
hardly  call  that  "  early  life,"  being  thirty-five  in  that  year. 

Page  181.     On  the  Poetical  Works  of  George  Wither. 

Ti^s  is  the  one  prose  article  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
made  its  first  and  only  appearance  in  the  Works  (1818).  It  was  in- 
spired by  John  Mathew  Gutch  (1776-1861),  Lamb's  schoolfellow  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  with  whom  he  shared  rooms  in  Southampton  Build- 
ings in  1800.  Later,  when  Gutch  had  become  proprietor,  at  Bristol, 
of  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal  (in  which  many  of  Chatterton's  poems 
had  appeared),  he  took  advantage  of  his  presses  to  set  up  a  private 
edition  of  selections  from  Wither,  a  poet  then  little  known  and  not 
easily  accessible,  an  interleaved  copy  of  which,  in  two  volumes,  was 
sent  to  Lamb  in  1809  or  1810.  Gatch  told  the  stoxy  in  an  Appendix 
to  his  Lytell  Geste  of  Bobin  Hoode  (1847),  wherein  he  printed  a  letter 
from  Lamb  dated  April  9,  1810,  concerning  the  edition,  in  the  course 
of  which  Lamb  remarks:  "I  never  saw  Fhilarete  before — judge  of 
my  pleasure.  I  could  not  forbear  scribbling  certain  critiques  in  pencil 
on  the  blank  leaves.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  could  digest  the  few  critiques 
prefixed  to  the  'Satires,'  'Shepherd's  Hunting,'  etc.,  into  a  short 
abstract  of  Wither's  character  and  works.  .  .  .' 

Lamb  returned  the  book  with  this  letter ;  and  Gutch  seems  to  have 
then  sent  it  to  Dr.  John  Nott  (1751-1825),  of  the  Hot  Wells,  Bristol, 
a  medical  man  with  literary  tastes,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of 
translations,  medical  treatises,  and  subsequently  of  an  edition  of 
Herrick;  who  added  comments  of  his  own  both  upon  Wither  and 
upon  Lamb. 

Lamb,  Gutch  tells  us,  subsequently  asked  for  the  book  again, 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  from  it  the  present  essay  on  Wither, 
and  coming  then  upon  Nott's  criticisms  of  himself,  superimposed 
sarcastic  criticisms  of  Nott.  Thus  the  volumes  contain  ^t  Wither, 
then  Lamb  on  Wither,  then  Nott  on  Lamb,  and  then  Lamb  on  Nott 
again  and  incidentally  on  Wither  again,  too,  for  some  of  his  earlier 
opinions  were  slightly  modified. 

Lamb  gave  the  volume  to  his  friend  John  Brook  Pulham  of  the 
fiast  India  House,  and  the  treasure  is  now  in  the  fitting  possession  of 
Mr.  Swinburne,  who  described  it  in  a  paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  January,  1885,  since  republished  in  his  MiscelUmies,  1886.     By  the 
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courtftjy  of  Mr,  Swinbome   I  am  permitted  to  quote  from  b!s  w&f 
entertatning  muilysis : — 

The  second  fly  leaf  of  the  first  volume  bears  the  inscription.  '*  Ja.*  PulhAptii  Esqr.  Aub 
Chofl^  L^mb."  A  proof  impression  of  the  well- known  profiUf  sketch  of  Lamb  bj  Poibaio 
lus  bcoi  inserted  between  this  and  the  preceding  dy-leat  The  same  ptu^e  is  odcupiat  m 
tbc  KOKid  volume  by  tbc  original  pencil  dm  wing,  to  which  is  attached  an  cngnYme  d 
it  "  Scratched  on  Copper  by  bis  Friend  Brook  Pulham  ; "  and  on  the  fly-leaf  teJIowi^ii 
■  second  inscription — ''  Janws  Pulhani  Esq.  from  his  friend  Cha*  L.afflb."  On  ibe  tman 
of  the  leaf  tcuciibed  with  these  names  in  the  first  volume  begins  Ibc  commemv^  ifts^ 
wards  republished,  with  slight  alterations  and  transposiiions,  as  an  essay  '*  on  the  poetxal 
worki  of  George  \^ithef.  ..." 

After  the  <;uoatioa  from  Drayton^  with  which  the  printed  essay  concltules,  the  mamh 
script  proceeds  tbtis : — 

"  The  whole  poem,  for  the  dcliocy  of  the  thoughts,  and  height  of  the  pa&sion,  iseqial  to 
the  best  of  Spt^nser's,  Daniel's  or  Drayton's  love  verses ;  with  the  ad! vantage?  of  comprifiiiig; 
in  a  whole  all  the  line  things  which  lie  icntter'd  in  their  works^  in  sonnets^  and  sasaller 
addresses— The  happy  chearmi  spmt  of  the  ambor  goes  with  it  all  the  ^ATiy  ;  that  ssni^af 
ftmpfnxmtTtt,  which  gives  to  all  Wjihcr's  lines  (in  his  most  loved  metre  espe^iialiy,  wbeft 
chiefly  he  is  a  Poet}  an  elasiidty,  like  a  dancing  measure  ;  it  [tsj  aa  full  of  joy,  and  coo* 
fidence^^  and  hi^b  and  happy  thoughts,  as  if  it  were  his  own  EpUhalamium  whi^.  like 
Ibpcnscr,  he  were  ringing.  And  not  a  piece  of  preambulary,  probatiortary  flattery^  .  ^  ^"  ^ 

On  page  70  Lamb  has  pw^oposed  a  new  reading  which  speaks  for  itself— "Jovs'i 
endeared Ganimed."  for  the  meaningless  "endured"  of  the  teitt  before  h.tm.  Af&lasta 
coapLel  now  made  famous  by  his  enthusiastic  ciiatioti  of  it— 

*'  Thoug;ht£  too  deep  to  be  expressed 
And  too  strong  to  be  suppressed—'* 
be  has  written — "  Two  eminently  beautiful  lines."    Opposite  ih«  couplet  Id  trhicli  WMiv 
mentions  the  poets 

"  whose  verse  set  forth 
Rosalind  and  Stella's  worth  " 
Gutch  (u  I  suppose)  has  written  the  names  of  Lodspe  and  Sidney ;  tinder  w^iqh 
has  pt^ncilled  the  words  "  Qu.  Spenser  and  Sidney;      perhaps  the  more  plaosibk 
jeciure,  as  the  date  of  Lodge's  popularity  was  out*  or  nearly  so,  before  WtUier 
write. 

The  next  verses  \Thi  Skepktr^s  Hu9tHmg\  arc  wortli  traitsaription  on  ffkeir  (wil 
Hocouni  no  loa  iti&Q  on  account  of  LAntb's  annotaiion, 

"  It  is  known  what  tbou  canst  do, 
For  it  IS  not  long  ago 
When  that  Cuddy,  thou,  and  I. 
Each  the  other's  'skiJl  to  (ry. 
At  St,  Dun5tan's  chamt^  well« 
(As  some  present  there  can  tell} 
Sang  upon  a  sudden  theme , 
Sitting  t>y  the  crimson  streun  \ 
Wberf^  if  thou  didst  well  or  no 
Yet  remains  the  song  to  show." 
To  the  fifth  of  these  verses  the  following  note  is  appended  :— 

"The  Devi]  Tavern,  Fleet  Sireei*  where  Child's  Place  now  itatids,  and  where  a 
hung  in  my  memory  within  iS*'  (substituted  for  16)  *' years^  of  the  Dcivil  and  St.  Duoi 
— Ben  Jon  son  made  this  a  famous  place  of  resort  for  poets  by  drawing  up  a  iet  of 
Cof^vivnles  which  were  enfjraven  in  marble  on  the  chimney  piece  in  the  room  called i' 
One  of  E>rayion's  poems  is  called  The  Sacrifice  to  Apollo ;  it  is  addnesi  to  the 
Will  of  Apollo,  and  is  a  kind  of  poetical  paraphrase  upon  the  Leges  Convii 
lavern  to  the  very  last  kept  up  a  roam  with  that  name.     C-  L."— w*ho  might 
point  and  freshness  to  this  brief  account  by  citmg  the  splendid  description  of  a  1 
there  under  the  jovial  old  Master's  auspices,  given   by  Careless  to  AureJia  [C^ 
i€lmilia]  in  Shaker  ley  M  arm  ion's  admirable  comedy,  A  fim£  CompamiitH^     But  it  is 
able  that  Lamb— if  I  mistake  not— has  never  quoted  or  loctitioned  that  brilttant 
dramatist  and  poet  who  divided  with  Randolph  the  best  part  of  Jonson's  manUe   ,  . 
At  the  close  of  Wither's  high  spirited  and  rnsknly  postscript  to  the  poem  oti 

1  Lamb  subsequently  altered  the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  to  r  "as  if.  like  £ 
he  woe  singing  his  own  Epithalamium,  atid  not  a  strain  of  probationary  conruliip, 
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he  tells  us,  hii  pybfisber  had  bestowad  the  name  of  Tki  Shtphtnts  Hunting,  a  piissaga 
occurs  which  has  provoked  one  of  the  most  eharacien^ilc  outbreaks  of  wrath  and  mirth  to 
be  round  among  aU  Lamb's,  notea  on  Nott's  rtotes  on  l>amb's  notes,  on  the  ten  of  Wjibcr. 
"  Neither  am  I  so  cYHicaih\i\  that  I  think  a  modest  eupressiofj  of  s«ch  amorous  concerts 
as  suit  with  reason,  will  yet  very  well  become  my  years;  in  which  not  to  have  feelinir  of 
the  power  of  lov€,  were  as  great  ati  arifument  of  much  stupidity,  as  an  over-soitrsb  af^tion 
were  or  extretne  folly/'  Id  illustmtion  of  this  simple  and  digni^ed  sentence  Lamb  dtes 
the  followmg  most  apt  and  admirable  parallel. 

"  •  Nor  biam*  it,  readers,  in  those  years  to  propose  to  themselves  swch  a  reward,  as  the 
noblest  dispositions  above  other  things  in  this  life  have  soriietimes  preferred  ;  whereof  not 
to  be  scDSiible,  when  good  and  fair  in  one  person  meet,  argues  both  a  gross  and  shallow 
jodgment,  and  wilhail  an  ungetilte  and  swain isb  breast.' 

"  Aft itoff— Kpo\og^  for  Smectymnfu}[is/" 
"  Why  is  this  quoted  ?  "  demands  the  too  inquisitive  Notl ;  '    1  see  little  similarity.*'     "  ll 
was  quoted  for  those  who  can  see,"  rejoins  Lamb,  with  three  thick  strokes  of  his  con- 
temptuous pencil  under  tbe  luckless  Ektctor's  poor  po'sonal  pronoun. ;  on  which  Ibii 
special  note  of  indiguailon  is  added  beneath. 

**  I.  L  L  L  I.  in  Capitals  I— 
for  shame,  write  jK^irr  Kgo  thus 
little  i  with  a  dot 
stupid  Not  I  !  " 

Al  the  opening  of  the  secorid  we  find  the  rotes  on  Ahusei  sMpt  and  jt>hi/>i  which  io 
tbeiT  revised  condition  as  part  of  the  essay  on  Wither  are  familiar  to  all  lover*  of  Bngliib 
tetters.  They  begin  with  the  second  paragraph  of  that  essay,  in  which  sundry  slight  and 
delicate  touches  of  improvement  have  fortified  or  sinmlihed  the  origiitivl  form  of  C3(pr«siQti^ 
After  the  sentence  which  describes  the  vehemence  of  Withcr^s  love  for  goodnt^s  and  batrol 
of  baseness^  tbe  manuscript  prooeeds  tbua :  ''His  moral  feeling  is  work  d  up  mto  a  sort  of 
pa&sioi),  something  as  Mihon  describes  himself  at  a  like  early  a^e«  that  night  and  day  he 
laboured  to  attain  to  a  certain  idea  which  he  had  of  perfection."  Anoiher  cancelled 
passage  is  one  which  orimnn%  followed  on  the  reflection  that  **  perhaps  his  preniature 
defiance  often  exposed  bim"  (altered  in  the  ptibli^hed  essay  to  *' sDmetimes  made  him 
obnoxious")  "  to  censures,  which  he  wonld  otherwise  have  slipped  hy.*'  The  manuscript 
continues:  "  But  in  this  be  is  ss  faulty  as  some  of  the  primitive  Cbri!>tian5  are  described 
to  have  laeen,  who  were  ever  ready  to  outrun  the  executioner.   ..." 

Thts  oot  immoderate  satire  on  clefical  ambition  seems  to  bftve  ruffled  the  spuittiAl 
plumage  of  Dr.  Nott,  who  brands  it  as  a  ''very  dull  essay  indeed,"  To  whon:^  in  place 
of  exculpation  or  apology,  Lamb  returns  this  qu«iion  by  way  of  answer; — "  Why  double* 
dull  it  with  thy  dull  commentary?  have  you  nothing  to  Cry  out  but  *  very  dull,'  'a  litite 
better,'  *  this  has  some  spirit.'    '  this  ia  pro^c,'  fob  t 

"  If  the  sun  of  Wither  withdraw  a  while,  Qamour  not  for  joy,  Owl,  it  will  out  again* 
Slid  blear  thy  envious  Ey«  1  »  ,  /* 

The  commentary  on  '  Wither's  Motto*  will  be  remembered  by  all  students  of  the  moft 
exquiiiUe  critical  essays  in  any  language.  They  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  neither 
the  style  nor  the  matter  of  it  found  any  favour  in  the  judicial  eye  of  Noll.  *'  There  is  Some 
tautology  in  this,  and  some  of  the  sentences  are  harsh— These  repetitions  are  very  awk- 
ward ;  but  the  whole  sentence  is  obscure  and  far-fetched  in  sentiment :  "  such  is  tbe  fashion 
In  which  this  unlucky  particle  of  a  pedant  has  bescribWed  the  margin  of  Lamb's  beautiful 
manuscript.  But  those  for  whom  alone  I  write  will  share  my  pleasure  in  reading  the 
original  paragraph  as  it  came  fresh  from  the  spontaneous  hand  of  the  nriter,  not  as  yet 
adapted  or  accommodated  by  any  process  of  revision  to  the  eye  of  the  general  readef. 

*■  Wither's  Molta 
**The  poem  which  Wither  calls  his  Motf\>  is  a  continued  self-eulogy"  (originally  written 
"  self -eulogi urn"}  "of  two  thousand  lines  :  yet  one  reads  ti  to  the  end  without  feeling  any 
distaste,  or  being  hardly  conscious  of  having  listen' d  so  long  to  a  man  praising  himself. 
There  are  none  of  the  cold  particles  of  vanity  in  it  ;  no  hardness  or  self-ends  "  (ahered  tq 
"  no  want  of  feeling,  no  Selfishness  ;  '*  but  restored  in  the  published  text),  "  which  are  the 
qualities  that  make  Egotisiin  hateful—The  writer's  mind  was  continually  gTowing  with 
images  of  virtue,  and  a  noble  scorn  of  vioe  :  what  it  fell,  it  honestly  believed  it  possessed, 
Kiid  as  honestly  avowed  it;  yet  so  little  is  this  consciotisaess  mi)£fld  up  with  any  alloy  of 
selfishness,  that  the  writer  seems  to  be  praising  qualities  in  another  person  rather  than  in 
himself;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  we  feel  that  it  was  indifFefi^nl  to  him,  where  he  found 
the  virtues;  but  that  being  best  iicquainted  with  himself,  he  chose  to  celebrate  himself  as 
their  best  known  receptacle.  We  f<?el  thai  he  would  give  to  goodness  its  pr^iise,  wherever 
found  ',  that  it  is  not  a  quality  which  he  loves  for  his  own  low  self  which  po^esses  it ;  but 
hicnself  that  be  respects  for  the  quaUltes  which  he  imagines  he  finds  in  himself.    With 
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theie  feeUnjgs.  and  without  them,  it  is  impossible  to  read  it,  it  is  as  beautifol  a  {rieoe  of 
jr^^oonfessioo  as  the  Religio  MtdUi  of  Browne. 

"  It  will  lose  nothing  also  if  we  contrast  it "  (or,  as  previously  written,  "  It  may  be  wacth 
while  also  to  contrast  it")  *'with  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau. **  ("How  is  Rousseau 
analogous ?"  queries  the  interrogatory  Nott :  on  whom  Lamb  retorts — "  analogous?  f ! 
why.  this  note  was  written  to  show  the  diffierenct  not  the  antUogy  between  them.  C.  L.") 
"  In  every  page  of  the  latter  we  are  disgusted  with  the  vanity,  ^ch  brings  forth  £aults,  and 
begs  us  to  take  them  (or  at  least  the  acknowledgment  of  them)  for  virtue.  But  in  Wither 
we  listen  to  a  downright  confession  of  unambiguous  virtues ;  and  love  the  heart  wiiich 
has  the  confidence  to  pour  itself  out"  Here,  at  a  later  period,  Lamb  has  written — '*  C.  L. 
thus  far."  On  the  phrase  "confession  of  unambiguous  virtues "  Dr.  Nott  has  obliged  us 
with  the  remark—"  this  seems  an  odd  association : "  and  has  received  this  answer : — *'  It 
was  wuant  to  be  an  odd  one,  to  puzzle  a  certain  sort  of  people.  C.  L."— whose  «rords 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  reader  of  his  essajrs  or  letters  who  may  chance  to  take 
exception  to  some  passing  turn  of  speech  intended,  or  at  least  not  wholly  undesigned,  to 
give  occasion  for  that  same  "  certain  sort  of  people  "  to  stumble  or  to  trip. 

It  ia  possible  to  cany  the  story  a  little  £uther  than  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  dmie.  Gutch,  it  seems,  was  sufficiently  interested  in 
Wither  to  undertake  a  really  representative  edition,  the  editorship 
of  which  was  entrusted  to  Nott.  The  work  was  issued  in  1820,  with- 
out either  date  or  publisher's  name.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museiun  which  is  in  four  volumes,  the  fourth  incomplete.  On  the 
fly-leaf  is  written :  "This  selection  of  the  Poems  of  Wither  was  printed 
by  Gutch,  of  Bristol,  about  twenty  years  since,  and  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Nott.  The  work  remained  unfinished,  and  was  sold  for  waste-paper; 
a  few  copies  only  were  preserved.     1839." 

Gutch  himself  prepared  a  life  of  Wither,  but  it  was  not  printed  in 
this  edition  and  is  still  unpublished.  The  amusing  feature  of  the 
edition  is  that  Nott,  sometimes  with  slight  and  deteriorating  changes, 
and  sometimes  without  alteration,  uses,  in  addition  to  his  own  com- 
ments, many  of  Lamb's  notes  also  as  his  own  ;  which,  if  1820  is  really 
the  date,  is  the  more  curious,  since  a  comparison  with  Lamb's  essay 
in  the  Worka,  1818,  would  expose  the  conveyance.  Probably  the 
edition  was  in  type  some  time  before  it  was  issued.  We  know  at  any 
rate  that  it  was  prepared  before  1818,  because  Lamb  had  his  notes 
back  again  in  time  to  use  them  in  writing  his  essay  published  early  in 
that  year,  and  finished  probably  some  time  earlier.  If  Lamb  ever  saw 
Nott's  edition — which  is  more  than  probable — ^it  is  a  pity  that  in  his 
correspondence  is  preserved  no  letter  containing  his  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

Nott,  for  example,  lifted  the  whole  of  the  passage  in  praise  of  "  Fair 
Virtue  or  the  Mistress  of  Philarete,"  beginning  "There  is  a  singular 
beauty,"  and  ending  with  "  probationary  courtship,"  as  described  above 
by  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  signed  it  "Editor."  He  also  annexed  the 
reminiscence  of  the  Devil  Tavern,  making  it  "  within  the  memory  of 
the  Editor,"  and  adapted  the  criticisms  beginning  "Wither's  prison 
notes"  (fifth  paragraph  of  the  present  essay)  and  "Withers  motto" 
(first  paragraph)  to  hk  own  uses.  As  a  specimen  of  Nott's  treatment 
of  his  predecessor's  notes  we  may  take  that  on  long  lines,  which  stands 
as  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  essay  (see  below).    This  is  Nott's  version : — 

//  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower.  A  long  line  is  a  line  toe  are  long  in  repeating.  Mark 
the  time  which  it  takes  to  repeat  these  lines  properly  I  What  uow  movements  could 
Alexandrines  express  more  than  these  ?    *'  As  ski  makes  wing,  slU  gets  fower"    One 
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makes  a  foot  of  etery  gyUable.    Wither  was  certainly  a  perfect  master  of  this  species  of 
verse* 

There  is,  however,  enough  genuine  un-negatived  Lamb  Tas  he  would 
say)  remaining  to  nuike  this  edition  of  Wither  a  very  desirable  possession 
of  all  collectors  of  Lamb, 

What  is  even  more  surprising  than  Lamb's  silence  on  the  subject — 
which  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  incomplete  state  of  his 
c!orre8pondence — is  the  silence  of  Gutch  himself.  In  1847,  when  he 
told  the  story  of  Wither,  he  made  no  reference  whatever  to  any  use 
of  Lamb's  notes  beyond  Lamb's  own,  nor  even  mentioned  the  fiict  that 
a  fuller  edition  of  Wither  was  published  by  himself,  although  he  refers 
his  readers  to  two  other  editions,  one  earlier  and  on^  later,  and  remarks 
on  the  poet's  growing  popularify.  He  quotes,  however,  a  long  passage 
from  Lamb's  1818  essay,  remarking  that  it  was  based  upon  the  notes 
made  in  the  original  copy  of  Wither. 

Gutch  was  wrong  in  stating  that  it  was  through  him  that  Lamb 
became  acquainted  with  Wither.  It  was  only  to  Philarete  that  Gutch 
intnxluced  him.  Lamb  was  first  drawn  to  Wither  by  Coleridge,  as 
he  admits  in  the  letter  of  July  1,  1796.  In  1798  he  wrote  to  Southey 
on  the  subject :  "  Quarles  is  a  wittier  writer,  but  Wither  lays  more  hold 
of  the  heart  ...  I  always  love  Wither  .  .  .  the  extract  from  Shep- 
herd's Hunting  places  him  in  a  stany  height  hx  above  Quarles." 

This  note  is  already  so  long  that  I  hesitate  to  add  to  it  by  quoting 
from  Wither  the  passages  referred  to  by  Lamb.  They  are,  however, 
easily  identifiable. 

George  Wither,  or  Withers,  was  bom  in  1588.  His  Abuses  StHpi 
and  Whipt  was  published  in  l6l3;  his  Shepherd's  Hunting,  written 
in  part  while  its  author  was  in  the  Marshalsea  prison  for  his  plain 
speaking  in  Abuses,  was  published  in  l6l5 ;  Wither's  Motto  in  l621, 
and  Fair  Virtue,  the  Mistress  of  Philarete,  in  1622,  but  it  may  have 
been  composed  long  before.  Wither  died  in  l667.  His  l^ht  remained 
under  a  bushel  fbr  many  years.  The  Peroy  Beliques,  1765,  began  the 
revival  of  Wither's  fiune;  George  Ellis's  Specimens,  1805,  continued 
it ;  and  then  came  Lamb,  and  Gutch,  and  Southey,  and  it  was  assured. 

Page  181,  line  24.  No  Shaftesbury,  no  VUli&rs,  no  Wharton.  Re- 
ferring to  the  victims  of  Diyden  and  Pope's  satire^ — the  first  Earl  of 
Shaft^bury  in  D^den's  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  "Albion  and 
Albanius"  and  "The  Medal;"  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  "Absalom  and  Achitophel"  and  in  Pope's  third  "Moral  Essay;" 
Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  Pope's  "Epistle  to  Sir  Richard  Tem{^e." 

Page  181,  line  36.  Where  Faithful  is  arraigned.  Faithful  was 
accused  of  railing  also  upon  Lord  Desire  of  Vain  Glory,  my  old  Lord 
Lechery  and  Sir  Having  Greedy. 

Page  182,  line  24.    Late  glorious  Bums,     Bums  had  died  in  1796. 

Page  182,  line  81.     "  Swut  uses  of  adversity" 

Duke.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adirersity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  bis  head. 

"  As  You  Uke  It,"  Act  XL.  Scene  i.  Uses  Zfl-X4. 
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page  18S.  FooimU.  The  passage  is  from  MOtoo's  Th£  Reasmfur 
Church  Govifrnment  urged  agam$i  Pfciaty^  Book  U* 

Pag€  183,  line  ^4.  Dfayton,  btfore  Aim.  MicIum^I  ENsjtan's /d««, 
a  collection  of  sonoeU,  was  published  in  1593, 

Page  \^%  line  ^1.  Ambrost  Philips,  Amhrase  Fhilipi  {Itl^h 
1749),  the  author  of  the  PoiUyrali^  wrote  aewral  little  paenis  to  ciiil- 
dren,  on«^  heginning  "Dimply  dasisel,  sweetly  smilmg/'  which  pro^ 
voked  a  parody  entitled  "  Namb^r  Pambjf  ^  by  Henry  Capey^  authttf  of 
"Sally  in  our  Alley" 

Page  184,  line  ^8.  "  IVb  patible  to  ultwi^/'  cfc.  From  Dtmyten't 
*'Ode  to  Himself  and  the  Harp."  John  Skelton,  who  di«d  in  l&t% 
handled  a  short  brisk  metrt*  very  dexteroosly.  Lamb  appended  ^il 
note  to  the  quotation,  which  was  unfortunately  otnitted  from  it3  true 
place  on  page  1 84  :— 

"A  long  line  ts  a  line  we  are  long  repeating.  In  Ike  Skiskif^i 
Hunting  take  the  following^ 


*'  li  thy  fuae  doch  brafdij 
As  s^  mmjktS  W^.  iJk  ^tjt 
Vet  the  higher  sb^  d<Hb  soar. 
She's  xiirDDted;  nAl  the  more, 
'TiU  she  to  -Jk  high  n  haJtb  past. 
Then  ihc  rcsi&  wiih  fame  mi  Lftjf. 

what  longer  measure  c»n  go  beyond  the  maje^^ty  of  thml  whit 
Alexandrine  is  half  so  long  in  prono«ancJng,  or  exprenes  Mar  «Mjf 
but  strongly  surmounting  dtfieulty  with  the  life  with  which  it  ii 
done  in  the  second  of  these  lines  ?  or  wliat  metre  could  go  beyond 
th^e,  from  PhUareU — 

'-  Ho-  true  beauty  teav^  bdund 
AppnlKnaions  in  my  mLiiki 
O!  Riorc  siA^^ccioess,  than  all  art 
Or  mvoitfons  can  impart. 


^ge  1»*.     Fotii  Dramatic  CftrncisMs, 

None  of  these  were  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

During  the  year  ]S1<>  Leigh  Hunt's  Examiner  gave  Lamb  his  fint 
encDongement  to  indulge  in  those  raptures  upon  corned  Jans  which  no 
one  has  expressed  so  well  as  he.  The  notices  that  follow  preceded 
his  essays  on  the  "  Old  Actors  *'  in  Elia  by  some  three  years,  although^ 
as  is  pointed  out  in  the  notes  to  that  book,  the  essay  on  the  "Aid- 
ing of  Munden "'  first  saw  the  light  in  The  Ezamin4:r  of  No%etQber  7 
and  $t  181*^^  «:$  one  of  the  present  series.  The  centra]  figure,  however, 
of  the  four  pie<««  here  collected  together  is  Miss  Kelly,  Lamb's  friend 
and  favourite  actie^  of  his  middle  and  later  li^,  wbom  be  bef^  to 
praise  in  iat5  (see  *'The  New  Acting,''  {Mge  15^)^  and  in  pmisiikf 
whom  he  never  tired. 

hi  order  to  round  off  Lunbs  Rtammer  eologtes  of  this  lady,  1 
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quote  here  the  sonnet  "To  Miss  Kelly,'*  printed  in  his  Works,  1818,  and 

tby  Leigh  Hunt  into  T/ib  Exanvimr  of  July  12  and  13,  1818,  with 
eription  of  its  author  as  "the  profoundest  critic  now  living/' 

Lamb  wrote  also  the  following  lines,  copied  by  Leigh  Hunt  into  The 

Ea^aminer  o(  November  14  and  15,  181^,  ttom  the  Morning  Chronick  : — 


k 


TO  MISS  KELLY 
You  are  not,  Kelly,  of  ihe  common  stmiiit 
Tbat  stoop  I  heir  pride  and  female  honour  dowa 
To  please  that  many- headed  beast  tkt  tawrt. 
And  vend  their  Livish  smiles  and  iricJcs  for  gaio  i 
By  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors'  train^ 
Vou  keep  your  native  dignity  of  thou|;ht ; 
The  plautliis  that  attend  you  come  unsiought. 
As  iTJbtitcs  due  unto  your  natural  vein. 
Your  tears  have  passion  in  them^  ftiid  a  gTace 
Of  genuine  freshness,  whith  our  hearts  avow ; 
Youf  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  cannot  trae^ 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  ooi  how — 
And  please  the  belter  from  a  pensive  facse, 
A  though  if ui  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 


aONNET  TO  MISS  KELLY  ON  HER  PERFORMANCE  OF  EDMOND  IN  THE 

"BLIND  BOY" 
Rare  artist !  who  with  half  thy  tools,  or  tione, 
Canst  execute  with  ease  thy  cuhoui  art. 
And  press  thy  powerfuVsi  meanings  on  the  heart. 
Unaided  by  the  eye^^xprcssion's  throne  I 
While  each  blind  sense,  intelligent ial  grown 
Beyond  its  sphere,  performs  the  effect  of  sight : 
Thojie  or  1*5  alone,  wanting  their  proper  might, 
AU  motionless  and  liknt  s^-em  to  moan 
The  utueeidLy  negUfence  of  Nature's  band. 
That  left  Ihenra  so  forlorn.     What  praise  is  thine, 
O  mistress  of  the  passiotis !— artist  fine  J 
Who  dost  our  souls  against  our  M:nse  command^ 
Plucking  the  horror  from  a  sightless  face, 
Lending  to  blank  deformity  a  gracfe 

Lamb's  sweet  allusion  to  Mis9  Kelly's  "^divine  plain  face''  is  well 
known.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  Oxbeny's  description:  "  Her 
&ce  is  t^und  and  pleasing^  though  not  handsome ;  her  eyes  are  light 
blue ;  her  forehead  is  peculiarly  low  .  .  .  her  smile  is  peculiarly 
beautiftil  and  may  be  said  to  completely  sun  her  countenance/'  Miss 
Kelly  late  In  life  told  Mr.  Charles  Kent  that  Lamb  had  proposed 
marriage  to  her^  probably  in  the  EnEcld  or  Edmonton  days,  but  that 
although  she  was  devoted  both  to  himgelf  and  to  his  sister,  she  had 
declined  the  offer  on  account  of  their  constitutional  malady. 

One  other  Examiner  theatrical  criticism  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  volume  (page  372),  where  it  waa  placed  by  accident, 
there  being  absolute  evidence  to  prove  it  Lamb's, 

Page  184.     L — Miss  Kelly  at  B\th. 

Felix  Farley's  Brhiol  Journal,  January  30,  1819.  The  present 
article  has  been  set  up  from  that  paper.  Usually,  however,  it  has 
been  set  up  from  Leigh  Hunt's  copy  in  Tlt^  Exatfiiner,  February  7 
and  8,  1819,  where  it  was  quoted  with  the  following  introduction  : — 
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Tbe  Reader, ««  mc  man,  trflt  tbaak  m  for  extracfdng  ibc  IblloviH  otai 
burquritc  ActrcM,  fnnn  a  Frqmocsal  P^pep,  llie  Bwisioi  femrmmi.     We  diotdd 
the  m^sto-ljp  And  cordial  hand  ihAt  wrote  tb^i  tod  we  met  with  it  in  lilt 
Tbcre  b  b«^  one  praise  belonging  to  Mki  Kkllt  wludi  Et  bas  c>miti^ 
not  sttpplf ; — and  tliat  is,  that  sbc?  has  bad  finer  critktfiii  writtea  upon 
fonner  thai  ever  trod  tbc  ft«ce. 

The  letter  wai  wnttcB  to  John  Mathew  Guich  (aee  nates  ta  Iambi 
tsskj  on  "George  Wither"),  who  in  1803  be<»iDe  proprietor  of  Fiia 
Farley* $  BrUt^  Journal.  Miss  Kcdlj  was  at  Bath  in  1SI9  At  the  csd 
of  January  and  first  half  of  February. 

Page  1 84^  fint  line  of  essay.  Our  old  pkuf-going  days*  The  Lunh 
lodged  with  Gtttch,  who  was  then  a  law-stationer^  at  34>  Southankptoo 
Buildings^  in  ISOO.  Lamb  was  Iher^  alone  for  some  time^  during  hii 
tister'^  illnesa^  and  it  U  probably  to  this  period  that  he  refers. 

Page  1 8i^  second  line  of  essay.  Mrs,  JordarK  See  note  on  page  ML 
Also  Vol.  II.  page  132  for  Lamb's  account  of  Mrs.  Jordan  as  Viola 
Miff  Ki^Uy  played  many  of  Mrs^  Jordan's  parts. 

Page  184,  last  line  of  page.  Dodd  and  Pari<ms,  See  note  to  "The 
New  Acting/'  page  -141. 

P«ge  185,  line  L  Smith  or  J^h  Falffm.  William  Smith  (1730?* 
1819),  knowrn  as  Gentleman  Smith.  X^mb  perhaps  saw  him  on  the 
night  of  May  1 8,  1 798,  his  sole  appearance  for  ten  years ;  otherwise 
his  knowledge  of  his  acting  could  be  but  small.  On  that  occa^oa 
Smith  played  Charles  Surface  in  *'The  School  for  Scandal,"  Josepli 
Sur&ce  being  Jack  Palmer's  great  part  (see  the  Elia  essay  on  ''The 
Artifictal  Comedy,"  page  144,  Vol.  IL,  for  an  analysis  of  Palmer't  actinf). 

Page  185,  line  3.  Miss  Kelly,  See  note  to  "The  New  Acting," 
page  441.  Frances  Maria  Kelly  (I790-I8S'3)  made  her  debut  at  the 
Bg«  of  seven  in  "Bluebeard**  (the  music  by  her  uncle,  Michael  Kelly), 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  179B.  She  was  enrolled  as  a  chorister  of  Drtiry 
Lane  in  1 799*  She  made  her  farewell  appearance  at  Drury  laoe  io 
1835. 

Page  185,  line  36.  Yarim.  In  ''Inkle  and  Yarico/'  17^7,  hf 
George  Colman  the  younger  (1762-1836). 

Page  186,  line  5.  A  Ph^he  or  a  Dinah  Croplmf.  Phoebe,  in 
"  Rosina,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  Brooke  (1724-1789),  I  do  not  find  a  Dinah 
Cropley  among  Miss  Kelly's  parts.  She  played  Dina.h  Primrose  la 
O^Keeffe's  *' Young  Quaker  "—Lamb  may  have  been  thinking  of  that 

Page  186,  line  10.  "  The  Merry  Mourners.**  "  Modern  Antiques  ;  or. 
The  Meny  Mourners,**  179l>  by  John  O'KeefFe.  It  was  while  playing 
in  this  farce  on  February  17,  lBl6,  that  Miss  Kelly  was  fired  at  hf 
m  lunatic  in  the  pit.  Some  of  the  shot  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the 
lap  of  Mary  Lamb,  who  was  present  with  her  brother. 

Page  186,  line  14,  Inebriation  in  NelL  Nell,  in  "The  Devil  to 
Pay/'  1731,  originally  by  Charles  Coffey  (d,  1745),  but  much  sdaptpd. 
Nell  was  one  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  great  purts. 

Page  186,  line  16.  Our  friend  C.  Coleridge,  who  was  abo  it 
Christ's  Hospital  with  Gutch.  He  says,  in  Biographia  LiUrana: 
"  Men  of  Letters  and  literary  genius  are  too  often  what  is  styled  in 
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tiiviml  iroQT  'fine  fcntlcnoi  spoilt  in  the  mAktng,'  Thcj  ewe  not 
§ar  show  «nd  gr^odeur  ia  «iMt  snmMitHb  thein.  h««lBg  mmiA  wit^n 
.  .  .  hot  th^  aie  fine  gcotlemen  in  a-ll  Umt  eoncenis  ease  jmd  plwiw 
ftbte,  or  at  least  Gooi£Hi&ble,  sens&tloD/'  Iq  one  of  his  lectnfes  on 
•'  Poetrr,  the  Dfama  and  Shaitespeare ''  in  1818,  Coleridge  iayi :  **  As  it 
mtisl  Dot^  so  genius  cannot^  be  iawiess;'*  which  is  the  twcrae  oi 
Lsmb's  recoUectloa. 

Pa^e  18$.     IL— RjcHARD  Brohe's  "  Jovial  Crew/* 

^xamtn^,  July  4  and  5,1619.  Signed  *♦♦*,  Ri^hartj  Brome's  ''Jovial 
Oew  ;  or.  The  Merr^^  fieggant,**  was  lirst  acted  in  1641,  and  continualljr 
f^v^ived  since  then^  although  it  is  now  no  longer  seen.  Indeed  ofir 
opportunitieft  are  few  to-day  of  seeing  most  of  the  plays  that  Lamb 
pmised.  The  revival  criticised  by  Lamb  began  at  the  English  Open 
House  (the  Lyceum)  on  June  2§,   IS  19. 

Page  187,  line  L  Lovegr&ve.  William  Lovegrove  (1778-1816),  a 
ftmotis  character  actor.  He  ce&s^d  to  be  fieen  except  at  rare  intervab 
after  1814. 

Page  lS7j  line  2.  Dowton.  See  note  to  "The  New  Actiiig,"  p»gc 
441. 

Page  187,  line  4,  **  BxcelUni  foolery  "  I  cannot  tr»ce  this  phrase. 
Shakespeare  h&s  "  excellent  fooling"  in  "Twelfth  Night/'  and  "eieel- 
lent  foppery  "  in  "  Lear/* 

Page  187,  line  9.  Wrench.  Benjamin  Wrench  (1778-1845),  a 
comedian  of  the  school  of  El  listen . 

Page  1 87«  line  1£.  Mist  Stmim&ofu  This  actress  afterwards  became 
Mrs.  Wiepperts, 

Page  187,  line  17.  She  that  played  Rachel,  Miss  Kelly,  Lamb 
returned  to  his  praise  of  this  piece  and  of  Mi^  Kelly  in  it  in  a  note 
to  the  "Garrick  Plays"  printed  for  the  first  time  in  VoL  IV,  of  this 
edition,  but  be  there  credited  her  with  playing  Meriel. 

Page  187,  line  32.  "  Prttty  Bessy  J'  In  the  old  ballad  "  The  Beggar's 
Daughter  of  Bed  nail-Green/'  Bessie  was  the  daughter  of  Henry,  son  of 
Simon  de  Montfbrt. 

Page  187,  line  39.  The  other.  John  Gay's  "Beggar's  Open," 
1728. 

Page  187,  line  41.  S&ciety/or  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity.  Lamb 
retuiTied  to  the  attack  upon  this  body  in  his  Elia  essay  ^'On  the  Decay 
of  Beggars/'  in  18 si S  (see  Vol,  IL,  page  114,  and  notes). 

^age  188.  IIL^ — Isaac  Bickehstaff's  "Hvpochite/' 
Ixamirter,  August  1  and  2,  1819.  Signed  *♦♦*,  This  play  was  pro* 
duced,  in  its  operatic  form,  at  the  English  Opera  House  on  July  27, 
1819*  li  'w^*^  announced  as  from  "Tartuffe/'  by  Moli^re,  with  altera^ 
tions  by  Cibber,  Bickerstaff  and  others.  The  muaie  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Jolly.     Miss  Kelly  played  Charlotte, 

Page  188,  line  5.  Domion  in  Dr.  CantwelL  For  Dowton  see 
note  to  "The  New  Acting/'  page  441,  Dr.  Cantwell  was  the  chief 
character  in  "The  Hypocrite/' 
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Page  188,  line  5.  Mr.  ArTwld.  Samuel  James  Arnold  (1774^18511, 
dramatist  and  manager  of  the  Lyceum.  Lamb's  friend,  WilliaDi  AjftIoii, 
married  Arnold's  aiater. 

Page  \M,  line  6.  Mathews.  The  great  Charles^  Mathews  (1771k- 
1835),  whom  Lamb  afterwards  came  to  kaow  persoiiaUy,  and  whim 
Bpecial  gift  was  the  rapid  impersonation  of  differing  typtrs. 

Page  18S,  line  9-  Our  favotirils  theatre.  The  English  Op^m 
House — the  Lyceum — rebuilt  1816. 

Page  IBS,  Una  28.     Mn  Kmn.     Edmund  Kean  (1787-1833). 

Page  1 88,  line  29,  "  The  City  Madam,"  A  play  by  Philip  M«- 
fiinger^  licensed  iGs^j  in  which  Luke  Frugal  is  the  leading  chtnder 
(see  note  on  page  4-63). 

Page  188,  line  38.  WJiitfield  ,  .  ,  Lodif  Huntingdon,  Qtargt 
Whitefield  (1714-1770),  the  great  Methodist  preacher,  and  ehaptaio 
to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  WhiteHeld  was  aetua^lly  put  on  tile 
stage,  in  *'  The  Mirror/*  by  Foote,  in  1 760,  as  Dr.  Squintum, 

Page  189,  line  3,  Mr,  PearmatL  William  Pearman,  the  tenor,  » 
popular  singer^  second  only  to  Braham  in  se4i  songs. 

Page  1 89,  line  1 5.     Wretuih.     See  note  to  "  The  Jovial  Crew,"  above. 

Page   189.     IV.^New  Pieces  at  the  Lyceum. 

Examiner^  August  8  and  9,  1819.     Signed  **♦*      This  critieism  mu 

introduced  by  the  following  note  by  Leigh  Hunt :— *- 

We  must  make  the  public  acquainted  with  a  iiard  case  of  oun Heme  hskd  ««  beu 

writing  a  long  elaborate,  criltcisl.  and  Analytical  account  of  the  nc^'  pieces  at  tbe  LTWoiii, 
poring  over  the  desk  (or  two  bours  in  ihe  morning  after  a.  late  night,  and  mellmg  twat 
what  liule  bad  been  leri  of  our  brains  and  nerv«Trom  the  usual  distJLanon  of  tlie  week, 
when  ati  itupudent  rogue  of  a  fricrjd.  ^hose  twosi  daring  tncks  and  pretence  issOf  « 
good  a  countenance  With  ihcm  as  virtues  in  any  other  man.  and  who  has  tbe  lwe.«bcm 
all,  to  bt:  a  better  criiic  than  oursdves^  sends  us  tbe  jfoIJowing  remarks  of  hijK  owQ  0<1l  lliose 
two  very  pieces.  What  do  we  do  ?  The  aelflove  of  your  inferior  critic  must  y«ll  itself 
lomehow :  and  so  we  take  this  opportunity  of  showing  our  virtue  at  ibe  eipeose  d'  oar 
talents,  and  fairly  maJtioj^  way  for  the  interloper. 

Dear,  nine  closely- written  octavo  pagci  I  you  were  very  good  after  all,  baween  JKW 
and  me ;  and  should  have  given  wajr  to  nobody  eisc.  If  there  is  room  left,  a  piece  of  fou 
shall  be  got  in  At  the  end  ;  for  virtue  is  undoubtedly  it&  own  reword,  but  nol  i|utte. 

Page  189^  line  S6.  **  Belles  without  Beaux/*  This  w»s  fHobably, 
says  Genes t^  another  version  of  the  French  piece  from  which  "  Ladies 
at  Home  j  or,  Gentlemen^  we  can  do  without  You  "  (by  .1.  G.  Milliii- 
gen,  and  produced  also  in  1819)  was  taken.  The  date  of  productioo 
was  August  6,  1&19. 

Page  189,  line  29,  etc.  Ther^  is  Miss  Careu),  etc.  The  seven  ladie* 
in  the  play  were:  Miss  Kelly,  who  played  Mrs,  Dashington  ;  Mrs.  W* 
S.  Chatterly,  fUe  Louisa  Simeon  (b.  !  79"),  wife  of  William  Stnunandf 
Chatterly,  the  actor  (1 787*1822) :  she  was  satd  to  be  the  beat  represeuta- 
tive  of  a  Frenchwoman  on  the  English  stage ;  Miss  Carew  (b,  1799)** 
comic  opera  prima  donna,  at  first  the  understudy  of  Miss  Stepln^ns^ 
and  a  spc^cial  iavourite  with  Barry  Cornwall,  who  says  in  his  Stcilia^ 
Story f  ''Give  me  (but  p'r'aps  Tm  partial)  Miss  Carew;"  Mrs.  Grove, 
probably  the  wife  of  Grove,  an  excellent  impersonator  of  whimsical  old 
men  and  scheming  servants  ;  Miss  Love  (b.  1801),  excellent  in  chamber^ 
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maids*  to  whom  Colonel  Berkeley  turned  (see  note  on  page  50$)  after 
leaving  Miss  Foote  ;  Miss  Stevenson  (see  note  above) ;  and  Mrs. 
RichardsoUi  who  was  probably  the  wife  of  Richardson^  a  member  of 
the  Govent  Garden  Company. 

Page  189,  four  lines  from  foot.  HolcrofVs  last  Gomedy.  "The 
Vindictive  Man"  (see  note  "On  the  Custom  of  Hissing/'  page  412), 

Page  190,  line  L  Mn,  HarUm,  Sarah  Harlowe  {1765^1  W2),  a 
low-comedy  actress,  who  played  many  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  parts.  She  left 
the  stage  in  1 8^6. 

Page  190,  line  26.  Wilkinson  .  .  .  in  a  "  Walk  for  a  Wager,"  In 
**Walk  for  a  Wager;  or,  A  Bailiffs  Bet/'  a  musical  farce,  the  heroj 
Hookey  Walker,  was  impersonated  by  John  Pen  bury  Wilkinson^  and 
Miss  Kelly  played  Emma, 

Piige  190,  lines  33  and  37.  **  Amateurs  and  Actors  '*  .  .  .  Mr,  Peak. 
A  musical  farce,  by  Richard  Brinsley  Peake  (179^-1847),  produced  in 
1818. 

Page  190,  last  paragraph.  Last  imck*s  (tTticle.  That  on  "The 
Hypocrite/'  preceding  this  (see  Dotes  above).  "A  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts,"  published  1632^  is  a  comedy  by  Mas^inger,  in  which  Sir 
Giles  Overreach  is  the  leading  character.  Cantwell  is  in  "The 
Hypoerite.** 

P^e  191.      Four   RevrewB. 

These  four  reviews,  together  with  that  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion^ 
written  Hve  years  earlier  (see  page  l6u)j  sod  that  of  Hood  and  Rey- 
nolds' Odes  and  Addresses  (see  page  28,5),  make  up  the  total  number  of 
reviews  that  Lamb  is  known  to  have  written.  I  omit  reference  to  his 
review  of  himself  on  page  337,  and  his  reviews  of  Dibdin's  Comic  Tales 
and  Moxon*s  Sonnets  on  pages  380  and  SU-*,  which  may  not,  however, 
be  Lamb's,  though  they  probably  are.  We  know  from  Lamb's  Lettsrs 
that  in  1 B03  he  was  trying  to  review  Godwin's  Chaucerf  and  again  in 
1821  he  writes  to  Taylor  that  he  is  busy  on  a  review  tor  a  friend  ;  but 
neither  of  these  articles  has  come  to  light.  The  fact  is  that  Lamb 
always  reviewed  with  difficulty,  and  after  his  bitter  experience  with 
Gifford  (see  note  on  page  4*fi)  he  was  more  than  ever  disinclined  to 
attempt  that  form  of  writing. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that,  as  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  has  pointed  out 
in  his  Sidelights  on  Charles  Lamb,  the  review  of  Bernard  Barton's 
Po&fm  in  the  London  Ma<jazhie  for  August,  ISao,  was  by  Lamb,  although 
there  is  no  evidence  beyond  certain  suggestions  in  the  text.  Thus, 
for  example  : — 

*'  We  have  felt  a  good  d<^l  interested  In  this  volume,  in  consequence 
of  hearing  that  its  author  is  one  ol  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  but  certainly 
it  camiot  be  said  of  him,  that  he  sees  creation  clothed  in  a  drab-coloured 
suit.  He  writes  stanzas  to  ladies,  verses  to  valleys,  and  a  lyrical  address 
to  the  Gallic  eagle  ;— and  all  this  he  does  in  as  quick,  free^  and  lively  a 
spirit,  as  any  worldling  poet  that  can  be  named.     The  only  peculiarity 
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we  can  discover  about  the  pieces,  indicative  of  their  writer**  tectj  li 
their  extreme  benevolence,  and  spotless  innocence.  In  these  rcipecti, 
indeed^  his  muse  may  be  said  to  possess  a  lovely  Quaker  countenances- 
such  as  we  have  sometimes  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  in  stage  conchei 
and  have  iovariably  fallen  in  love  with^  whenever  we  have  seen  it. 
The  eye  sparkling,  but  qyiet  in  self-possesaion  and  modesty  ;  the  deticite 
completion  reflecting  health  of  body  and  tnLnd  ;  the  regular  features, 
ever  undisturbed  by  wayward  or  lawless  feelings :— such  is  a  Quaker 
beauty  ;  graceful  in  reserve,— holy  as  a  nun,  yet  performingj  or  ready 
to  perform,  her  proper  part  in  society; — a  Venus  in  a  poke-bonnet, 
whose  presence  causes  strangers  to  feel  the  authority  and  power  of 
virtue j  and  to  discipline  their  discourse,  so  as  to  pay  homage  to  puiity ! 
We  really  wish  that  Mr.  Barton,  who  has  so  much  better  opportunl^es 
than  we  can  boast  of,  to  contemplate  the  bewitching  originals  of  thii 
description,  would  send  us  a  poetical  portrait  of  some  young  and  lovdy 
friend,  in  whom  the  characteristic  features  of  the  sect  are  intimately 
united  with  the  captivations  of  the  charming  woman.  We  should  be 
proud  to  see  it  adorning  the  pages  of  the  London  Magazine,  with  its 
fine  Madonna,  Bethlem  aspect.  We  had  rather  have  it  in  our  cabinet 
collection  than  any  of  Mrs.  Mier's  gallery,^ — except  Lady  Jersey,  whose 
beauty,  if  she  were  but  a  Quaker,  would  be  altogether  fatal.  We  have 
reason,  therefore,  to  thank  heaven  that  she  is  contented  to  be  the 
queen  of  Almack's. 

"  The  volume  before  us,  generally  speaking,  is  filled  with  the  amiable 
effusions  of  a  kind  and  gifted  mind,  whose  internal  harmony  is  in 
beautiful  unison  with  the  melody  of  external  naturCj^  and  of  virttic. 
More  briUiant  compositions,  more  finished  and  powerful  poetry  we  have 
often  met  with ;  but  we  have  never  met  with  any  that  afforded  more 
unequivocal  indication  of  genuine  feeling,  of  deep  affection,  of  bejievo- 
lence,  sympathy^  tasta^  and  integrity.  The  writer  seems  to  have  as 
ear  ever  on  the  listen  for  the  actions  of  charity,  patriotism,  and  re- 
ligion, ^that  he  may  catch  their  burthen,  and  prolong  their  sound; 
wherever  human  anguish  causes  the  tear  to  start,  there  would  he  f»ifl 
be  to  soothe  or  alleviate :  whatever  has  really  deserved  well  of  fame, 
he  is  proud  to  celebrate  i  and  the  choiciist  and  coyest  eh&rms  of  nature 
have  smitten  his  heart  with  indelible  impressions*" 

Page  IQK     L — "  Falstapf's  Letters." 

Examiner,  September  5  and  6, 1 8 1 9-  Signed  **♦*.  Reprinted  in  3^ 
Indicator,  January  S4,  1821.     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

James  White^  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Lamb^  was  nominally  the 


S>f i0inal  lLettei0,  9c* 
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author  of  this  book^  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  Lamb 
had  a  share  in  it»  Jem  Wbit^,  who  in  now  known  solely  by  the  pleasant 
figure  that  he  cuts  in  the  Elia  essay  *'The  Praise  of  Chimney 
Sweepers"  (see  p^t^gG  112  of  VoL  IL  of  the  present  edition),  was  at 
school  with  Lamb  at  Christ's  HospiUl,  receiving  his  nomination  from 
Thomas  Coventry^  Samuel  Salt's  friend  and  fellow  Bencher  (see  "  The 
Old  Benchers/*  Vol.  IL,  page  85),  Lamb  saw  much  of  White  for  a 
few  years  after  leaving  school^  finding  tilm^  on  the  meny  side^  as  con- 
genial a  companion  as  he  could  wish. 

It  was  Lamb  who,  probably  in  179^,  when  they  both  were  only 
twenty*  induced  White  to  study  Shakespeare  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  friend  of  Liirab's,  whom  he  saw  nearly  every  night, 
csould  have  been  composing  a  full-blooded  Shakespearian  joke,  and 
Lamb  have  no  share  in  it.  Southey,  indeed^  in  a  letter  to  Edward 
Moiton  after  Lamb's  death,  states  the  fact  that  Lamb  and  White  were 
joint  authors  of  FaUtaffs  Letters,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  about  it. 
1  reproduce  the  title  page  of  the  original  edition  opposite  page  4-64. 

My  own  impression  is  that  Lamb's  fingers  certainly  held  the  pen 
when  the  Dedication,  which  follows,  to  Master  Samuel  Irelaunde,  was 
written.  Samuel  Ireland,  it  should  be  premised,  who  died  in  ISOO, 
was  the  engraver  of  Hogarth ;  the  Shakespeare  forger  and  author  of 
'*Vortigem/'  in  whose  guilt  he  refused  to  belie vej  was  his  son  William 
Henry  Ireland  (1777-1835),  To  young  Ireland,  who  often  took  the 
name  of  Samuel,  and  was  called  Sam  by  his  father,  the  dedication 
was  addressed.  In  179^  and  early  in  179^  the  imposture  was  sue 
ceeding,  "  Vortigem/'  purporting  to  be  a  newly  discovered  play  of 
Shakespeare,  was  produced  on  April  *i,  1796,  and  then  the  bubble 
burst.     Ireland  confessed  at  the  end  of  the  same  month. 


«  DEDICATYONE 

"To  Master  Samitel  Irelaukdh 
**  Right  Curteis  and  EamJiTE  Syhrk 

"Knowen  unto  you  it  ia  whatte  maner  of  menne  there  be  in  thys  age, 
wbo  deeme  they  doe  mankytide  mochel  servyce,  whan  in  thejre  leud 
«orte  they  make  mocke  at  trew  scyence,  whych  consysteth  for  the  most 
parte,  it  sholde  seerae,  in  the  notices  we  have  lefte  us  of  antiquitie. 
These  be  menne,  who  thinke  scome  of  payns-takeing  Wights  (like  you 
or  rae)  who  from  the  mynea  of  remote  tyme  by  dynte  of  toyle  do 
lirynge  forthe  to  view  the  pretious  golde  and  the  sylvere  (wherein  it  may 
not  be  farre  from  our  discourse  to  remark e  after  whatte  fashyone  the 
mjnes  I  here  discusse  doe  differ  ftora  mynes  physic  or  natuml),  Iti  as 
mocbe  as  these  latter  doe  renderre  uppe  theyre  treasures  yette  being 
rude,  and  (as  menne  comonly  saien)  in  the  oarre  ;  whereas  those  mynes 
intellectual,  abounden  in  a  sorte  of  metal,  whych e  cometh  forthe  on- 
voL.  I.— 30 
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myngled  wythe  baser  matter,  and  bearynge  ao^aven  cmne  it  the  mmikx 
aod  impresses  whyche  to  roenne  skylftd  In  soche  thynges^  snd  eandide^ 
dothe  notlBe  and  li&sare  iU  autheitticitie.  Peradretitute,  ne^c  it  t 
sholde  here  fetche  instaunce  from  thatte  trew  myae  and  ryche  vein  of 
poesye  dugge  out  in  these  last  days  by  that  younge  Bnstawyui,  and 
wliyche  to  all  sound  myndes  dyd  evidence  a  genuine  byrthe.  (Tho' 
there  be^  who  stycke  notte  to  a^yrme  that  the  aotique  Rowley  wai  noc 
oder  thanne  the  stryplinge  Chatterton,  therein  erring.)  Bote  thys  is  a 
tnayae  digressyone  from  the  matter  in  honde,  tho'  therein  I  stande 
notte  alone  J  having  uo  table  exemplar  in  thatte  famose  Wight  of  An- 
tiquities the  Latine  poet  Uergilius  (as  Dan  ChAucer  Vlepeth  him 
aryghte^  whom  the  nincynge  mouthe  of  after  tymes  my^^n&meth 
Virgil),  Ai^oe  if  neede  were^  I  might  here  cite  the  exemplar  of 
thatte  grete  Gierke  himselfe,  of  whom  his  pupil  Spenser  wele  alTynseth 
thatte  he  i»  a  '  Well  of  Englyshe  ondefyled;*  After  thys  Usbyone 
he  speaketh.  And  now  letten  us  come  fi>rthwithe  to  the  main  sabjecte 
of  our  discourse. 

*' Those  Pare  gyftes  of  Fortuna  to  menne^  the  lyghtynge  upon  lost 
recordes,  and  the  inventyone  '  of  MS.  liave  in  thys  oure  daye  been  fiirre 
out-donne  by  thatte  rare  disco verie  by  yourselfe  made.  Tell  met  curtds 
Syrre,  was  it  by  spade  and  by  mattock e  thatte  you  dyd  fynde  th^c 
good  lye  thynges  ?  Were  those  shrewde  knaves  caterers  for  you,  who 
dyd  fathome  *  gwive  for  Mistresse  Ophelia  ?  Those  madde  rogues  who 
dyd  poke  agaynste  the  scull  of  a  droll  Jesterre,  thereby  affbrdynge 
moclie  matter  of  mathematycale  fotme  for  Master  Laurence  Steme? 
Methinks  you  doe  call  to  life  agayne  thatte  awote  swanne  of  Avonne, 
whose  Songes  dyd  sounde  lo  pleasaunt  in  the  eares  of  thatte  peerlesse 
Mayden  Queue  and  renowned  victrix  of  Spayne,  Elizabeth.  Bote  bj 
the  pryce  sette  upon  your  labours  by  the  wj'ttes  of  the  age,  it  sholde 
seeme  lamentable  matter  of  facte,  howe  moche  poesy,  and  the  pryiue 
phansies  and  conceipts  of  connynge  menne  are  fallea  into  contempte 
in  these  the  worldis  Ust  d^iyes.  Nathete»,  Master  Irelaunde^  letten  us 
not  be  fruitelesslye  caste  dawne.— ^The  tyme  dothe  faste  approchej  nay 
even  now  is  close  at  honde,  when  tbe  overcharged  cloud es  of  s<!epti- 
cysme  muste  incontinentlye  vanbh  before  convictione's  aerener  Welkiu. 
and  Edmoude  shall  in  vayne  resume  h^-s  Laboures,  Arrej^te  thynt-  eyne 
— lookc  baeke  atte  the  goodlye  figure  of  the  auntient  Knightc^uayc* 
lookc  notte  cursorye,  it  ia  the  impressc  of  a  ryghte  reaemble  picture 
tnuinsmitted  downewardt:^  throughe  oure  bouse  forre  foure  hondredde 
*'  t  tnvaitroiK.  or  dtKxnvne.  from  the  Laiine  i«ffoe.  ijivenio." 


jesfti, — Seeat  thou  notte  the  antique  charaeteres  y graved  onne  the 
Belte  ?  Doubtlesse  they  doe  reflecte  a  Hghte  coUatemIe  uponne  thy 
clerkish  manuscryptea ;  ande  doubtlesae  by  a  twofoSde  operstyone  doe 
they  confyrme  unto  the  worlde  by  I  hey  re  evidence  the  truth  of  the 
Faistaffc  Letteres-  To  conclude  ;  the  matter  of  facte  (as  soe  it  sholde 
see  me)  muste  be  pleaaaunt  and  grateful  I  untoe  thee,  Master  Irelatinde, 
to  know  thatte  in  the  dayes  of  the  Fifth  Henry  an  ancestor  of  thyne 
was  a  maker  of  Trunke  Hose,  or  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  the^e  modeme 
tytnes,  a  maker  of  Pantaloones. 

"  Trustyng  thatte  posteritie  shall  yet  remunerate  us  for  oure  under- 
takynges    (wliych   are   simylare)   wythe  a  lyke  portyone  of  laud   and 
prayse,  I  doe  commend e  thee  unto  thyc  beste  fortunes. 
Thy  fellow-lHbourer  in  the  mynes  of  antiquities 

"  and  moaie  humble  serv&ate  to  commande. 


u 


A  note  or  so  is  necessary  to  the  foregoing.  The  young  Bristowyan 
waa  Thomas  Chatterton  (175^-1770),  some  of  whose  forgeries  purported 
to  be  original  pot^iiLs  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Edmonde  who  would  in  vain  resume  his  labours  would  be  Edmund 
Malone^  the  Shakespearean  critic,  who  exposed  Ireland's  imposture. 

Perhaps  more  ehamcteristically  Elian  ts  the  following  explanation^  in 
the  preface,  of  certain  gaps  in  the  Leit&rs  ;™ 

"  Reader,  whenever  as  journeying  onward  in  thy  epistolary  progress, 
a  chasm  should  occur  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  events,  I  beseech  thee 
blame  not  me,  but  curse  the  rump  of  roast  pig.  This  maiden-sister, 
conceive  with  what  pathos  I  relate  it,  absolutely  made  use  of  several, 
no  doubt  invaluable  letters,  to  shade  the  jutting  protuberances  of  that 
animal  h*om  disproportionate  excoriation  in  its  circuitous  approaches  to 
the  fire." 

Either  Lamb  wrote  that,  or  to  James  White's  influence  we  owe  some 
of  the  most  cherished  mannerisms  of  Elia.  Be  that  as  it  may — and  I 
think  With  Mr.  W.  C  Hazlitt  that  Lamb  wrote  it — it  is  probably  true 
that  White's  zest  in  the  making  of  this  book  helped  towards  Lamb's 
Elizabethan  ising. 

James  White,  who  became  a  newspaper  agent  and  founded  an 
advertisement  business  that  still  exists,  died  in  1820.  I/amb  held  his 
memory  very  precious.  "  He  carried  away,"  he  wrote,  "  half  the  fun 
of  the  world  when  be  died,"  and  many  years  later  he  told  Le  Gricc 
that  there  ntrver  was  White's  like.  Lamb  admired  Falstajfs  Letters 
more  than  it  is  possible  quite  to  understand  except  on  the  supposition 
tliat  he  had  a  share  in  it  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  brought  back  to  him 
the  memory   of  so   many   pleasant  nights.     He  never,  says  Talfourd, 
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omitted  to  buy  a  copy  when  he  saw  one  in  the  sixpennj  box  ofti  book- 
stall, in  order  to  give  it  with  superlative  recommendatiotis  to  a  friend. 
For  exampiej  &i'ter  sending  it  to  Manning,  he  asks :  **  I  hope  by  tkii 
time  you  are  prepared  to  say  the  FalUaff  Letters  are  a  bundle  of  the 
sharpest,  queefest^  profoundeat  humours  of  any  these  juice-d rained 
latter  times  have  spawned  ?  **  The  little  volume  Is  now  very  rare.  A 
reprint  was  issued  in  1877*  The  full  title  rum  ;  Ori^in^  Letters,  rfc.» 
of  Sir  John  FaUtaff  and  Jm  /riend$ ;  now  first  made  public  %  a 
gentlemcmt  a  dijicendant  of  Dame  Quickly ^  from  genmns  manutcnpU 
which  have  been  in  tks  poss^sicm  of  the  Quickly  Family  near  four 
hundred  years.  17  96*  "  White,  *  *  said  J .  M  *  G  uteh,  another  schcNjLfello  w, 
*^was  known  as  Sir  John  among  his  firiends/'  See  the  footnote  to  tbe 
Etia  esaay  on  "The  Old  Actors,"  page  i$B  of  Vol.  IL 

Page  191,  first  I'^e  of  essay.  The  Roxburgh  saU^  The  library  of 
the  third  Duke  of  Roxburgh  was  sold^  in  a  forty-five  days'  sale,  between 
May  Ij^  and  July  8,  1R12. 

I^ige  IQB,  fourth  line  from  foot.     '*  A  dismi^ied  baehehr" 

iris,  lily  brocMflCi-groYes 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  faadicior  lovtt» 
Being  lass-turn. 

''  Tbe  Tempest,'*  Act  IV..  Seeoe  t,  ^aes  ^A^L 

Page  195,  last  line  of  eaaay.  "  Wt  have  heard  the  chm^  at  mid^ 
night:*    Faktaffto  Sliallow,  «  II.  Henry  IV,/'  Aet  IIL.  Seene  «,  line  2^«, 

ftige  195,     11. — Charles  Lwjvd's  Po&na. 

Examiner,  October  24  and  25, 1 8 19.  Signed  ♦*♦*  Not  reprinted  by 
L&mb.  Lamb  and  Lloyd  had  been  intimate  friendi  in  1797  &Qt)  1T9B, 
when  they  produced  together  Blank  Verse,  and  when  for  a  while  Lloyd 
sltared  rooms  with  James  White.  But  serious  differences  arose  which 
need  not  be  inquinfd  into  here^  and  after  1800  they  drifled  apart  and 
were  never  really  friendly  again.  Lloyd  settled  among  tbe  Lakes, 
where  he  became  at  frequent  intervals  for  many  years  tbe  prey  of 
religious  mania.  In  1818,  however,  the  clouds  effectually  dispersed  for 
a  wnile^  and,  returning  to  London,  he  resumed  the  poetical  activity  of 
his  early  life.  The  new  pieces  in  Nugm  Canora,  ISI9,  were  the  ftrst- 
fruit  of  this  period,  which  lasted  i^ntil  1$^^%  He  then  relapsed  into 
his  old  state  and  died,  lost  to  the  world,  in  ]  839.  Writing  to  Uoyd 
concerning  his  later  potrtr^'  Lamb  said :  '*  Your  Une^  are  not  to  be 
understood  reading  on  one  leg*** 

En    Lloyd's    poem,    "Desultory    Thoughts    in    London,"    ISsi,  ai 
portraits  of  both  Coleridge  and  Lamb,     One  stansa  on  Lamb  has  tht 
linei: — 

It  a  a  daisty  baoqii^  known  to  few. 

To  thv  mmd's  inner  shrine  to  have 
Wlute  cDokest  stores  oi*  imellect  endue 

Tbat  vmctuaiy,  in  marvelliOQa  exoera. 
TboK  lMibeQtik>flB  ewerbrtKiK  and  ww. 

Ttvam,  pdviliigcd  lo  be  its  imnaies.  ble»  I 

This  shows  that  Lloyd  retained  his  old  affection  and  admiration 
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Lamb,  just  a$  Lamb's  willingnesst  to  review  Lloyd  shows  that  he  hacl 
forgotten  the  past.     The  quotations  have  been  corrected  from  Lloyd's 

Page  195,  seventh  line  from  foot.  Mary  Wolstonecraft  Godwin. 
Mary  Wolbtonecraft  Godwin  (1759-1797),  the  first  wife  of  William 
Godwin,  and  the  advocate  for  women's  independence.  Charles  Lloyd 
had  known  her  in  his  early  London  days. 

Page  197.     11 L— Barron  Field's  Pokms. 

Examiner,  January  1 6  and  17,  1 S20.  Signed  *♦**,  Not  reprinted 
by  LAmb. 

Barron  Field  (1786-1846),  son  of  Henry  Field,  apothecary  to  Christ's 
Hospibil,  was  long  one  of  Lamb's  friends,  possibly  through  his  brother, 
m  fellow  clerk  of  Lamb's  in  the  India  House  (see  VoL  IL,  piges  10* 
and  7f3j  for  the  essays  on  "Distant  Correspondents"  and  "  Maekery 
End/*  and  notes).  Field  was  in  Australia  from  \%\i  to  1824  as  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  His  First-Fruits  of 
A'mtralian  Poetry  was  printed  privately  in  I8I9  a^nd  afterwards  added 
as  an  appendist  to  Geographical  Memoirs  on  New  South  WoIm^  18ii5. 

Page  197.     Motto.     "  I  first  adventure  ,  .  /'     An  adaptation  of  the 

couplet  in  Hall's  satires  : — 

1  lirst  id  venture.     Follow  me  who  list. 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist. 

This  couplet  was  placed  by  Field  on  the  threshold  of  the  poems  in  the 
Qeographical  Memoirs ,  borrowed,  I  imagine,  from  Lamb's  review. 

Page  197,  eighth  line  of  essay,  **  Wedded  flottfer.**  i  have  not 
tracetl  this  phrase. 

Page  197,  twelfth  line  of  essay.  Thief  land.  Compare  the  Elia 
essay  "Distant  Correspondents,*'  page  107  of  VoL  IL  of  this  edition. 
See  also  note  to  same. 

Page  197,  at  foot.  A  merry  Captain.  Captain  (afterwards  Rear- 
Admiral]  James  Bumey  (1750-1821),  Lamb's  friend,  who  sailed  with 
Cook  on  two  voyages*  Lamb  told  Mrs.  Slielley  of  the  Captain's  pun 
in  much  the  same  words ;  but  the  pun  itself  we  do  not  know. 

Page  197.  Footnote^  "  Oloudland  .  ,  /'  From  Coleridge's  "  Sonnet, 
Composed  by  the  Sea-side,  October,  I  SI  7."  Afterwards  called  "  Fancy 
in  Nubibus." 

Page  198,  line  18,  JobBon,  etc,  Theie  characters  are  in  "The 
Devil  to  Pay, "  by  Cliarles  Coifey,   17SL 

Page  19s,  line  26.  Braham  or  Stepfiens.  John  Braham,  the  tenor  ; 
Miss  Stephens  made  her  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  as  Polly  in 
"The  Beggar's  Opera,"  in  1798. 

Page  198,  line  30.  The  first  ,  ,  ,  The  first  poem  was  entitled 
*'  Botany  Bay  Flowers/* 

Page  198.  hne  ,^9-  **  Among  the  Fair  ,  ,  /'  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  tracing  this  quotation. 

Page  199.  "  The  Kangaroo:'  Writing  to  Barron  Field  in  18tO 
Lamb  says  ;  ''  We  received  your  '  Australian  First- Fruits,'  of  which  I 
thall  say  nothing  here,  but  refer  you  to  ****  of  "^The  Examiner,'  who 
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Speaks  our  mind  on  all  public  subjects.     I  can  oolj  assure  you 
both  Coleridge  and  Words wortJi  .  .  .  were   hugely   taken   with  youfj 
Kangaroo."     The  poem  13  here  corrected  6pom  the  authijr**  tesit 

Page  200,     IV.— Kbatb*   "L^mia" 

The  New  Times,  July  J  9,  1820,     This  is  the  article— never  befo 
collected  with  Lamb's  writings — which  is  referred  to  by  Cowden  Clarke 
in  hiB  Recoliections  of  Writers^  1878:  ''Upon  the  publication  of  thej 
last  volume  of  poems  {Lamia,  etc.]  Charles  Lamb  wrote  one  of 
finely  appreciative  and   cordial  critiques  in  the  Mornimj  ChronicU. 
By  a  slip  of  memory  Clarke  gave  the  wrong  paper.      L^mb  wrote  t4j 
the   Morning    Chronicle   occasionally   (his    sonnet    to    Sarah    Bumc 
appeared  in  it  as  near  to  the  date  in  question  as  July  IS,  1820),  but 
was  in  The  New  Times  that  he  reviewed  Keats.     The-  New  Times  wi 
founded  by  John  (afterwards  Sir  John)   Stotldart   fi77:^IS56),  Laml 
and  Coleridge's  friend,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Hazlitt. 

Two   days   after   the   appearance  of   Lamb's   review — on   July  21^ 

I S20— The  New  Times  printed  some  further  extracts  from  the  twol^] 

which  presumably  had  been  crowded  out  of  the  article :  first  the  odej 

"To  Autumn'*  complete,  and  then  these  lines  fnim  the  ode  "To  « 

Nightingale"    (which    I    have    put    right    by    Mr,    Buxtou-Forman'fj 

edition)  :— 

That  I  might  [dftnJt  and]  Isive  tbe  world  uiiiem. 
And  wlih  thee  fade  avf^y  into  the  forest  dim  : 

Fade  far  aw^y,  dissoWe,  and  qtiiie  Torgei 

Wbat  tbou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
Tbe  wearine^,  the  fever »  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sil  and  hear  eacb  other  ^rtjmn  ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad*  last  grey  l^ir&. 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre^thin,  aad  dies  i 
Where  but  to  thmic  is  10  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  Icaden^ey'd  despairs. 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyi^, 
Or  new  Lov«  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow,  .  .  , 

'Hlou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  gcneratlGins  tr^id  thee  down  t 
The  voite  I  hrar  this  pa^mg  mf^ht  was  heard 

Id  ancient  days  by  tffnperj&r  and  clowo  ; 
P^haps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Tbrough  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  boine. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alten  com  ; 

and  these  from  "  Hyperion  "  : — 

Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numliiian  carl, 

Rc'gaJ  his  shape  maJestJc.  a  vast  shade 

In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 

Of  Memnon^s  image  at  the  set  of  sun 

To  one  who  trawls  from  the  dusking  E-ist ; 

SighSt  100,  as  mournful  as  that  Mcmnon's  harp 

He  litter'd,  while  his  hands  eofilemplative 

He  pressed  together,  and  in  sileno^  siood. 

[Book  IL,  lines  S7t<^.} 

So  far  her  vuice  flowed  on,  like  timorous  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  ptrbbled  coast, 
Doth  f^r  to  meet  the  sea  ;  but  sfA  it  met, 
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lod  shuddered  ;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  Encekdus  swallow'd  it  in  wraih  : 
The  ponderous  syllables,  tite  Biillen  waves 
In  the  h[Llf-giuticd  hollows  of  reef-rocks, 
Came  booming  thus,  while  sti]l  upon  his  arm 
He  lean'd  ;  not  nsing,  from  tupreme  coniempi. 

[Book  IL,  lines  300*308.] 

There  is  so  little  doubt  m  my  own  mind  that  this  is  Lamb's  review 
that  I  have  placed  it  in  the  body  of  this  book  and  not  in  the  Appendix. 
The  internal  evidence  is  very  strong,  particularly  2it  the  end,  and  in  the 
use  of  such  phrases  as  ''joint  strengths  "  and  "younger  impressibilities." 
But  there  is  external  evidence  too,  Leigh  H  unt,  writing  of  Keats,  m 
hi*  Li^d  Byron  and  his  Contemporarm,  1828,  says : — 

I  remember  Charles  Iamb's  ddighl  and  admiration  on  reading  ihi^  work  [Lamia]; 
how  piciiscd  he  was  with  the  de^igjiaiion  of  Mercury  as  the  "star  of  Leihe  *  (rising,  a*  it 
were,  and  glitiermg,  as  he  c^mt  upon  that  pale  region) ;  with  the  fine  daring  anticipation 
in  that  pkusagc  of  the  second  poem,— 

"So  the  two  brothers  and  their  muy^ertdman^ 

Rede  past  fair  Florence ;  '* 

with  the  ilescriptlon,  At  once  delicate   and   gorgeous,  of  Agues  [*>m   Maddme}, 
lying  beneath  the  painted  window^ 

The  only  scrap  of  evidence  against  the  theory  that  Lamb  wrote  this 
article  ts  the  refertmce  {page  vOi;!,  Hue  •^l)  to  his  reading  Boccaccio  in 
the  origin.'tt  ;  for  Lamb  did  not  learn  Italian  until  much  later  in  life. 
But  such  embroideries  were  chafaeteristic  of  him. 

Lamb  did  not  know  Keats  well.  He  had  met  him  only  a  few 
timeii,  the  historic  occasion  being  the  dinner  at  Haydon's,  in  Decern* 
ber^  1817,  when  the  Comptroller  of  Stamps  was  present.  But  he 
admired  his  work  (he  told  Crabb  Robinson  he  considered  it  next  to 
Wonlsworth's),  and  he  hated  the  treatment  that  Keats  received  from 
certain  critics.  Keats^  by  the  way,  mentions  meeting  Lamb  at  NoveUo'a 
and  having  to  endure  some  wretched  puns. 

The  quotations  in  Lamb's  review  were  not  always  correctly  copied 
and  the  punctuation  was  largely  Lamb  s.  I  have  [>ut  them  right  from 
Mr.  Buxton-Forman's  edition.  For  example  Lamb  wrote  ''fine  breast  " 
instead  of  "fair  breast,"  and  '^pale  amethyst"  instead  of  "soft 
amethyst," 

Page  201,  secoml  quotation.  "Beauty  making-beautiful  ,  .  .*' 
The  third  line   of  Shakespeare's   10 6th  sonnet: — 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time. 

Page  202,  second  quotation.  "  Wmp  again  a  long-forgoiiBn  woe,** 
This  is,  I  imagine,  a  reeoUection  of  Shakespeare's — 

And  weep  aJresh  love's  long  since  cancelled  woe — 

in  the  3 0th  sonnet* 


Page  ^03.     Sir  Thomas  More. 

The  Indicator,  December  20,  1 820.  Signed  *****  This  has  not  before 
been  identified  as  Lamb's.  Leigh  Hunt  introduced  the  article  in  these 
words : — 
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The  author  of  the  Tahle-Taik  in  our  list  [see  note  on  ppL  44a,  3.  5]  hA5  obliged  yswiA 
the  follawmg  puin^tit  morsels  of  Sir  Thomas  More,— devils,  we  may  call  them.    BraatOQC; 
noticing  the  oaths  of  some  eminent  Chriaiian  maoslayers,  atid  infofmmg  us  Lb^t  *'  the  good 
roan^  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  du  Maine,  swore  by  *  God's  bad  full  of  relics," "  adds  in  * 
parent hes is <—"  Where  the  devil  did  he  gel  that  *" — "  Oudisble  avoit-il  trouvfe  ocky-ia^- 
We  may  ippty  this  vivacious  mode  of  questiomng,  wiih  a  more  critical  proprieiy.  to  thoat 
eminent  Chrisiiiiti  opposcfs  of  reforroatioo,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  ask  them. 
where  the  devil  they  get  a  notion  that  they  are  on  the  side  of  charity?    lib  possible  to 
hate  for  the  sake  of  a  loving  theory  ;  but  it  u  a  diUigerous  pkoe  of  seir-Batleiy,  and  oh 
1 1  ltd  y  to  spring  up  in  bating  ihAii  loving  minds.     If  it  partakes  of  the  rcvocnt  pHvik^ 
sorrow  in  those  who  are  unsucces&ful  or  oppressed,  il  is  odious  in  those  wliO'  are  B^eis 
ing,  and  we  Etre  iiftmkl  is  nothing  but  sh«er  dogmatisqn  and  tyraatiy  ev«Q  in  mea  i&  fRil 
as  Sir  ThoniAS  More. 

Further  proof  ts  contained  in  the  circumstance  that  the  psLSHigefl  he« 
quoted  are  copied  in  one  of  Lamb's  Commonplace  Books  at  RowfiftoL 

Page  SOS,  line  24,  "  The  Confutation"  etc.  The  Confula^ym  oj 
T^ndale's  Answers,  15S2.  Second  Part,  1533,  Tyndale  was  of  couiie 
William  Tyndale  (d.  1536),  the  translator  of  the  Bible  and  refoimcf. 
Tyndale'fl  answere  was  An  Answere  unto  Sir  Thomas  More's  Di^o^f 
1531,  Sir  Thomas  More's  dialogue^  from  which  Lamb  proceeds  toquote, 
was  thus  entitled :  A  dpaloge  of  Syr  Thomas  More,  Knt.t  one  of  th» 
council  of  our  somreign  lord  the  Kmg,  and  Chancellor  of  kia  duchf  of 
Lancait^r,  wherein  &«  treaty d  divers  matters^  as  of  the  ven6rati<m  atd 
foorshyp  of  Ymagys  and  rclygtis,  prayyng  to  sayntys  and  ^oyn§  m^ 
pyltjrymag€t  tmjth  many  othere  tkyrujys  touchyng  the  pestyUnt  sect 
Luther  and  Tyndale,  by  the  tone  byjo?ie  in  Saxony,  and  by  the  toi  * 
laboryd  to  be  broufjht  into  England.  Made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord^ 
I5S8.  Published  1529.  I  have  corrected  Lamb's  tTamcript  where 
words  departed  at  all  from  More,  but  1  have  not  reproduced  the  black* 
letter  punctuation.  The  italics  in  the  first  extract  from  the  tract 
against  Tyndale  (page  SO 4)  are  Lamb'i. 

The  Dyalogue  of  Comfort  against  Tribulation  was  fir»t  printed  in 
1553,  It  was  written  in  1534-1555,  while  he  was  in  the  Tower.  He 
was  beheaded  July  6,   1535* 

Page  ^0.^,  line  *£5.     Tiie  author  of  the**Beligio  Medici^'  .  .  -  tajfi 
.   .  .     From  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Madicif  Part    IL,   Sect 
Lamb  used  another  portion  of  the  same  passage  as   the  text  of 
"  Imperfect  Sympathies"  essay  (see  Vol,  IL,  page  58). 

Page  204,  line  5.  "  Too  wicked  for  asmils  .  .  .'*  Prom  Coleridge'i 
*'  Ode  to  Tranquillity,"  last  line  ;— 

Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile. 

Page  205,  line  19,  Burke  ,  ,  .  Paine,  Tom  Patne  (17S7-1S09),' 
atithor  of  The  Uvjhts  of  Man,  came  under  Edmund  Burke's  lash  as  a 
supporter  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Page  a 07,  line  S6.  Splendidiores  panni.  Probably  from  Horace, 
Ars  Poeticat  15,  Purpureas,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter  Assiiitur 
pannus.  There  is  vamped  on  a  purple  patch  or  two^  to  give  a  bUjce 
of  splendour. 


P^e  309.     The  Confessions  op  H,  F.  V.  H.  Delahore,  EaQ. 
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London  Magasine^  Apnt,  1821.  Not  before  collected  with  Lamb's 
works,  but  printed  in  Mr.  Dobell's  Sidelights  on  Charles  LaTnb,  1903. 

Lamb's  "  Chapter  on  Ears  "  had  appeared  in  the  March  aiimber  (see 
Vol,  IL,  P^g^  ^^)  containing  the  sentence,  "i  waa  never,  I  thank  my 
stars^  in  the  pillory  ;  nor,  if  I  read  them  aright,  ia  it  within  the  compass 
of  my  destiny,  that  I  ever  should  be/'  The  main  confession  aroused 
hy  this  statement,  although  it  is  hedged  about  by  a  host  of  inventions, 
seems  to  be  perfectly  true :  Lamb  did  on  one  occasion  !;it  in  the  stocks. 
lOur  evidence,  which,  fortified  by  this  little  article  (a  discovery  of  Mr, 
|Bertram  Dobeirs),  is  very  strong,  is  to  be  found  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
liAnnotated  copy  of  Wither  (see  page  4-53)  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
ISwinbume,  and  originally  given  by  Lamb  to  his  friend,  John  Brook 
tPuiham  of  the  East  India  House,  the  author  of  the  etched  caricature  of 
JE^lia.  On  this  fly-leaf  Fulbam  has  recorded  that  during  a  country  walk 
n  a  certain  Sunday   Lamlj  was  set  in  the  stocks  for  brawling  while 

rvice  was  in   progress.     According  to    Mr.   Delamore,  the   indignity 

ffras  suffered  at  Barnet,  and  it  was  probably,  if  what  be  says  about  the 

hort  duration  of  the  punishment  be  true,  nearly  as  much  a  joke  on  the 

^Jpart  of  the  authorities  as  on  the  part  of  Lamb.    I  cannot  find  any  reeord 

f  the  incident  in  the  Barnet  archives,  but  the  stocks  are  still  standing, 

the  outskirts  of  Barnet,  on  Hadley  Green. 

A  dditional  proof  that  Lamb  wrote  these  "  Confessions  **  is  to  be  found 

the  lit  tie  note  inserted  in  the  following  (May)  number  of  the 
ondon  Magazine^  under  the  "  Lion's  Head  "  : — 

**  Spes  may  be  assure dj  that  the  iact  related  in  the  paper  in  our  last 

umber,  signed  '  Delamore,*  and  dated  '  Sackville  Street,'  is  genuine. 
With  the  exception  of  the  name  and    date*      It  is  the  writer's  own 

qtiaeqtie  ipse  misemm^  vidi, 


Et  quorum  ffin  magna  fui. 


tt*   *   *   * 


OUT  stars  was,  of  course,  one  of  Lamb's  commonest  ncm-Elia  signa- 

(see  note  on  page  43!^),     The  quotation  is  from  Aeneid^  IL,  5* 

The  most  unhappy  scenes  which  I  beheld,  and  in  which  I  played  * 

ing  part. " 
Page  210,  line  15,     *  *     *  *  *     #*#»#*      In  the  stocks. 
Page  210,  line  19-     O  ClareTwieux  /  O  Nor  toy  I    The  two  provincial 
ngs-at-arms,  Clarencieux,  a  tier  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
IL,  whose  office  is  south  of  the  Treat,  and  Norroy  (North-roy),  whose 
office   is  north  of  the  Trent. 

Page  210,  eighth  line  from    foot.      With  Kmt  in   the  play.     Sec 

King  Lear,"  Act  11,,  Scene  4,  line  7: — 

Page  210,  at  foot.  Bamet  .  .  .  Bed  Eose,  Referring  to  the  battle 
of  Barnet  on  April  14,  14-71,  when  Edward  IV.  defeated  and  slew  the 
^  1  of  Warwick,  and  practically  destroyed  the  Lancastrian,  or  Red 
^  cauae,  finally  doing  so  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  a  little  kter« 
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Pope  satirised  in  Tke  Bathos  and  in  Th^  Du$teiad,  Hltl  replkd  m 
The  Protjtesi  of  Wit,  a  Caveat  for  an  Eminent  WriUr,  !7»u. 

P4ge  223,  line  30,  '' Perambulationa  of  a  Mome,*'  One  uf  Nev- 
bery's  clilldrea's  books — The  Lift  and  Pemmbula&iom*  of  a  Mams.  Bf 
MP. 

Page  244,  line  19^     **  Enormous  blus" 

for  Nature  h<f« 
Wajitcm'd  as  in  her  prime ^  and  play'd  at  wiU 
Her  virgin  faneic*.  pouring  forth  more  swe^t. 
Wild  above  mlt^  or  an,  eaormous  bliss. 

Par^^Use  l^ti,  V.,  Uoet  19*49. 

Page  S26,  line  3.    "From  ikt  GentTe  *\     Se«  FaraMm  Imk  U 1^ 
Page  t^^f  line  4.     Okt !  jam  satis.     Enough !     EtKmgli  1 


Page  226.     LETTiit  OF  Eli  A  to  Robert  South  ey. 

London  Matjasine,  October,  1823.  Not  reprinted  by  Laaab,  exc^ 
in  part.     See  below. 

It  was  Ljimb'fl  fate  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  Qiiarteriy  E^vimtf; 
and  in  that  misunderstanding  lay  tile  real  origin  af  the  "  Letter  ta 
Southey/*  On  at  least  four  occasions  Lamb  was  unfairly  Ifeated  by  thk 
powerful  organ:  in  December,  181 1,  when^  in  a  review  of  Weber's  cditwft 
of  Ford's  works.  Lamb  whs  called  a  poor  maniaw:  (see  note  on  page  447); 
in  October,  1 8  ]  4,  when  bis  review  of  Wordsworth's  E,;^ursion  was  hadted 
to  pieces  (see  same  note);  in  April,  18^2,  when  a  reviewer  of  Rcid't 
H^pocfiondriasis  (believed  to  be  Dr.  Robert  Gooch,  a  friaid  of 
Southey)  stated  that  he  knew  for  a  tact  that  Lamb's  *'  Confesdonsofi 
Drunkard"  were  autobiographical  (see  note  on  page  *SS};  and  Lwtly* 
in  January,  182;t,  when  Southey,  in  an  article  on  "  Tbeo-philtii- 
thrupiam  in  France  and  the  Spread  of  Infidelity/'  remarked^  in* 
ctdcntaily  and  quite  needlessly,  of  EUa^  then  just  publiah^,  tb*t  it 
wanted  a  sounder  religious  feeling,  and  went  on  to  rebuke  Lamb's 
friend,  Leigti  Htint,  for  his  tack  of  Christian  faith.  It  was  this  aceumu- 
ktion  of  ariront  that  stirred  I^rab  to  his  remonst ranee,  far  more  tliu 
anger  with  Southey — although  anger  he  naturally  had.  LamKs  f»l 
opponent  was  Giffbrtl ;  as  in  a  private  letter  to  Southey,  after  tJie  publi- 
cation of  the  arlicle  and  at^er  Southey  had  written  to  htm  on  the  mattes'. 
he  admitted  (see  below). 

Lainb'tt  own  remark  concerning  the  "Letter  to  Southey,"  there 
expressed—*'  My  guardian  angel  was  absent  at  that  time  *' — is  perhtpi 
rights  although  the  passage  in  the  article  in  defence  of  his  ^endscoukl 
be  ill  spared.  As  for  Southey^  while  one  «»n  see  his  {mint  of  view  nflil 
respect  his  honesty,  one  is  glad  that  so  poor  a  piece  of  literary  crvtieisin 
and  so  unlovely  a  display  of  self-righteousness  should  be  chiistiscd; 
without,  however,  too  greatly  admiring  the  chastisement 

Lamb's  first  idea  was  to  let  the  review  pass  without  notice,  aa  *f 
see  from  the  following  remark  to  Bernard  Barton  in  July,  lB2Sz— 

'■  Southey  has  attacked  '  Elia  '  on  the  score  of  inftdelity  in  the  Qmort^ijl 
article,    *  Progress   of  Infidelity/       I    had    not,    nor    liave    seen    the 
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Monthly,  He  might  have  spared  an  old  fnend  such  a  construct  ion 
of  a  few  careless  flights,  that  meant  no  harm  to  religion,  if  all  his 
unguarded  e3i  press  ions  were  to  be  collected — I  But  I  lave  and  respect 
Southey^  and  will  not  retort,  I  hate  his  reviewj  and  his  being  a  re- 
viewer.  The  hint  Ije  has  dropped  will  knock  the  sale  of  the  book  on 
the  head,  which  wag  almost  at  a  atop  before.  Let  it  stop,  there  in 
com  in  Eg}'pt,  while  there  is  cash  at  LeadenhalK  You  and  I  are 
something  besides  l>eing  writers,  llmnk  Gotl  1 " 

But  Lan^b  thought  better,  or  worse,  of  his  first  intention,  and  wrote 
the  "Letter." 

It  appeiired  in  October,  1 82.?,  and  caused  some  talk  among  literary 
people*  Southey  had  many  enemies  who  were  glad  to  see  him 
trounced.     The  Time^,  for  example,  of  October  2,  said ; — 

The  number  jusl  published  of  the  Ijtnd&n  Sfa^asine  contains  a  curious  letter  from  Elia 
iCbarles  Lamb)  to  Mr,  Southry.  It  treats  the  laure^t  with  Ihai  contempt  wbich  his 
always  uncnndid  and  frequently  nikilignant  spirit  deserves.  When  it  is  considered  that  Mr. 
Lamb  has  been  the  fasi  friend  of  i^outhey,  and  is  besides  of  a  parlictJliii.rly  kind  and  peace  - 
able  nature,  il  is  evident  that  nothing  but  gross  provocalion  could  have  roused  him  to  Ibis 
publie  dectamtton  of  his  disgust. 

On  the  other  hand^  Christopher  North  (John  Wilson),  of  Blackwood^ 
made  the  letter  the  text  of  n  liomity  to  literarj'  men^  in  Blackwood, 
for  October,  1S23,  under  the  heading  of  "A  Manifesto,"  After  some 
general  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  authors  to  take  tliemselves,  or  at 
any  rate  their  position  in  the  public  eye^  too  seriously,  he  continued  :■ — 

Our  dearly-bdoved  friend ,  Charles  Lamb,  ^we  would  fain  call  him  Elia  ;  but  that,  aa 
he  himself  sa^s,  **  would  be  as  good  as  naming  him,")  what  is  this  you  are  doing?  Mr. 
S«lthejr«  living  i-^ad  your  Essays,  wished  to  pay  you  a  oomplitzietit*  and  calletl  them,  in 
the  **  Quarterly,"  "a  book  which  wants  only  a  sounder  religious  feciing,  to  be  as  delightful 
aa  it  is  original !  "  And  with  this  eulogy  you  are  not  only  dissati&^ed,  but  so  irate  at  the 
L^oreate,  that  nothini^  will  relieve  yi>iir  bile,  but  a  Letter  to  the  Doctor  of  seven  good 
pages  in  '*  The  London."  Prodigious  '  Nothing  would  content  your  highness  (not  serene) 
e£  ibe  Itidia-Hotise.  but  such  a  sentence  as  would  sell  your  lucubrations  ^  a  puff;  and 
beeause  Taylor  and  H^sey  cannot  send  this  to  the  newspapers,  you  wax  ioiw,  sulky,  and 
irituperative  qC  your  old  crony,  and  twit  him  with  his  "old  familiar  faces."  This  ii.  our 
dear  Charles,  most  unrt:as43rijible — most  unworthy  of  you ;  and  we  know  not  how  to  punish 
you  with  auHieietU  severity,  now  that  Hodge  of  Tortola ^  is  no  more;  but  the  in^e.ttble 
Kigg^ns  of  Nevis  Mill  survivei,  and  we  must  import  him  to  Hog  you  in  the  markct-piace. 

Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  pre^?  of  human  thought?  feeling? 
opinion?  Is  ii.  Chnrles,  enormous  wickedness  in  Southey  thus  to  characterize  yotir  Essays? 
It  lo.  what  do  yoti  think  of  the  invasion  of  Spair^,  the  murder  of  the  Franks  family, 
I^Bmalion's  amour  with  the  tailor's  daughter,  the  militfiTy  execution  of  ihe  Due  d'Engbieo. 
Pinlixi's  death,  the  uiassiicre  at  Scio,  Z,'s  Letters  on  the  Cockney-i^chool,  Don  Juan,  John 
Knox,  Calvin,  Cock  fighting,  the  French  Revolution,  ihif  Heductioii  of  the  Five  Per  Cents 
hfaiy,  Godwin's  Political  Justice,  the  Tread-Mill,  the  Crusades,  Gas  fighlmg  booty, 
Disraeli  s  Quarrels  of  Authors.  Byfoa'a  conduct  to  the  Hunts,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
tmiversal  depravity  of  the  human  rice? 

Is  there  a  sound  religions  feeling  in  your  Essays,  or  is  there  not  ?  And  what  is  a  sound 
religious  feeling?  You  declare  yourself  a  Unitarian  ;  but,  as  a  set-off  to  thai  heterodoxy, 
you  vaunt  your  bosom-friendship  with  T.  N,  T.,  "a  little  tainted  with  Socinianism/'  and 

" ,  a  sturdy  old  Athanaslnn."     With  this  vaunting  anomaly  you  make  the  Laureate 

bttisb,   till  his  face  tinges  Derweni-water  with  a  ruddy  lustre  as  of  the  setting  sun.     O 

Cbarlo,  Charles if  we  could  hut  "sec  ouraeWea  as  others  see  us  I"     Would  that  we 

ourselves  could  do  so  !  But  how  would  thai  benefit  you  ?  You  are  too  amiably  lo  wish 
to  see  Christopher  North  htimiliaied  in  his  own  estimaiion,  and  startled  at  the  sight  of 
P^lic  Dtniion,  like  yottrsdn  Yc»~even  Cockneys  blush  for  you;  and  the  many 
clerks  of  the  India-House  hang  down  thdf  heads  and  are  ashamed. 

^See  DOie  to  *'  Christ's  Hospital "  ssayi  in  VoL  U.— Eo, 
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Yoti  present  TEfE;  Pltblic  wilh  a  iist  of  your  friends.  *'  W,.  tiae  tagkt,  tad 
light-heancid  Janus  of  the  London?"  Who  the  devit  is  he?  Let  bim  cover  both  l» 
faces  wkth  a  handkerchier,  "  H.  C  EL.  tinwearicsd  m  the  of^ia  yf  %.  frissd,"  ite 
corr»pondeMit  and  caricatumt  of  XV^ords worth,  the  very  ideaociU  '*W—^^'  vli 
**»tfl.tcd"  }^ou  in  ^o  many^  '^po^es^ions,  '  »nd  made  ]roi«  ptond  <d  ftftF  "fCMMafi." 
■  *  W.  A  .  the  Idst  ^nd  sti^diest  or  that ) tttk  knot  of  vkht^upLvyen.**  Ab  !  laek^^hdty. Cbrtid 
what  are  tnimpA?  And  *'M.i  the  noble  mind^  kinsmafi  bjr  wollock'"  of  dtt  iMt 
eternal   '  W~th. "     Pray>  wfaai  is  his  wife's  name  ?  ajad  weie  the  banas  |]iUiliifci^  bSL 

Pancraa   Church? Atl  this   ii  very  vain  lilid  vwy  viruJeot;   wid  joi 

portraits  of  your  friends,  each  in  the  cUr*vohieiJre. 

Wc  were  in  the  riumbifr  of  yptir  eArl»«st«  tinarest.  beA.  and  IBOSI  1 
Ch&rlea ;  and  yet,  alaa  !  for  the  ingratitude  of  the  homan  beaxi.  joa  luvc  aem-  so 

as  rortified  yourself  with  the  initials  of  our  formidable  oame "  C.   M.  tbe  Ecfittf  rf 

Blackwood        Oh.,  that  would  have  been  worth  P- — r.  A P *  G o.  *©d  "Ihf 

iwt,"  rU  in  a  lump;  belter  than  the  "  Foor-mnd -twenty  Fiddlers  all  in  a  row."  Or  ^ 
you  had  the  couraijic  and  the  conjsci^ucc  to  prim*  akt  full  length,  "  CHMiSTOPTirJi  NfnTK." 
why.  the^  sixteen  magical  letters  would  have  opened  every  door  for  ^rori  -     -r^'ia 

the  Anihian  Tales^     Thest;^  four  magical  syllables,  trruimpl^tiit  over  the  I  uflr 

characters,  standing  in  the  very  irotit  of  his  notice,  tike  lome  btig-bear. 
good  Chri&tUnK  from  purchasing/'  w^uld  h;^ve  beee  a  naa«ppri  for  Elia  tJ 
the  kingdoms  of  Christianity,  and  hillened  you.  a  irue  soldi^  oC  ihe  Faith,  m  any 
family  you  cho^,  with  morning  and  everting  prayers :  a  bol»  heavy  supper  ewry 
pan  of  hot-ooials  ere  you  were  sheeted  ;  and  a  good  mothedy  body,  with  sur  udi 
daughter,  to  tap  at  your  bed-rogm  door  at  day-hshT,  and  sumjnod'yott  dowo  WiMk^ 
a  state  <st"otmm  cam  dij^itafe"  to  one  of  *"  gaiety  and  inniocence."  unoog  dajn^sUi 
smplural  mmes,  shtzrt  petticoats,  and  a  i«aious  aitaehinertt  to  religious  igtahltjiaail. 

We  may  set  off"  against  this  the  comment  of  Crabb  Robinson  i— 

Nothing  that  L,imb  has  ever  writtea  has  tm;»tS9ed  toe  tndre  stroQ^j  with  thesvctf 
ness  of  his  di  j^posniott  and  the  strength  of  his  afleciiansc 

Coleridge  and  Hiizlitt  also  both  commended  the  *'  Letter,**  Soutbey 
dispLfcyed  a  fine  temper,  He  wrote  to  Lamb  on  November  19,  I*^. 
a  letter  (first  pin n ted  by  Canon  Amger)  whieh,  by  ibe  kiodii^s  of  Mi« 
Waiter,  1  am  t^nabled  to  quote : — 

Rir  Dkar  La  1*11— On  Mondnv  I  saw  yoar  letter  m  tbe  Lm4»m  MafotiM,  «fei«fa  I  hid 
not  before  bad  an  opponuii»y  ei  teeUig^  and  I  now  take  tiie  fint  ialeml  of  ^mtsmt  fo 
replTt^ng  to  il 

Nothing  could  be  fitrther  tmm  mf  amid  than  any  iotentioa  cir  ajpprrtiensiDn  of  aiy  a/ 
offietkdiiag  or  mjurifif  a  naa  eooettnSac  whom  I  ha*e  sever  spoken,  thovfht.  or  ^  <i^' 
wist  than  with  aScOioil.  ecieeRi,  and  admtratJoD. 

If  yo<u  had  let  me  ksow  m  anjr  eriwnte  or  ftiendly  laaitner  that  yoa  idi  woaaded  fef  » 
aeatcnee  in  which  nothiag  but  JEindt^w  was  lafended— or  that  yoit  knmd  it  caight  i^o^ 
the  sate  of  your  book— t  wookl  aost  nadtly  and  fladlj  Ymwc  maerptA  a  sate  id  tbe  am 
Review  to  qdaMt  aad  npftatia  wtbai  bad  bon  jmt. 

Yon  havtt  BiaaitfefaiiaiW*rthbi.  and  I  a»  sony  fer  JL     But  I  will  i»m 


Tlia  pfomieatiaa  Mm  ba  sm^ 
aftMByf    Aad  if  jfoa  ^aa  fiof]giw  'Vi  t 
fan  ba««  t«mtod  It*  tkeie  will  be  ainbwgte 
daat,  wNIIWhif  lOMi^  each  other  aavehai 

Oaty  ii^ttir  a  taraiipi  aili  at  matiigw^w  aa 
mm  int  bMiaaia  ■■at  woA  staalt  be  to  r^acb  * 


me  ae  to  do  ihis.  evei  iirtib  m 
hontlrai  I  itothe  miTiavtei 
IT  BMctiBg  aa  weh»ve  hcRioldtc 
»ea  mait  to  do. 
and  memA  mm  f6m  addiasl^iBd 
,  aad  Aaha  loads  with  rou  aod 
tfaw  nr — Yoor^,  vith  unabitd 


buKb  ttfS&td  «t  OQce— Horember  Sl^  IS€J  :  — 


RoecRT  SOVTBCt. 


''  Dk^vv  SocTNur  — Tlie  kjudnt^  of  mr  note  has  melted  away  tbe  mist 
«iM  wm  UMI  ia«.  I  bare  bet^  iigbtiiig  agatiut  a  shadow.  That 
*^y»»*^  Q  It-  bad  vexed  nr  b?  a  gtmtultott  Spcftkinfc,  of  lis  own  knmr* 
M|»«  t^t  the  C<m/miiomt  o/a  ^  rf  wmi  a  gf^anie  deacrtpbtm  ol 
M  rtate  ol^  the  writer.     Lit^  tkiBgi^  llttt  are  not  ill  mieaiie^  may 
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produce  much  ill.  That  might  have  injured  me  tUl^e  and  dead.  I  am 
in  a  public  office,  and  ray  life  is  insured.  I  was  prepared  for  anger,  and 
I  tbuught  I  saw^  in  a  few  obnojtious  word$,  a  hard  case  of  rt^petttion 
directed  iigainst  me,  t  wished  bolh  magnKine  and  review  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  I  ahall  be  ashamed  to  see  you,  and  my  sister 
(though  innocent)  will  be  still  more  so;  for  the  folly  w*is  done  without 
her  knowledge,  and  has  made  her  uneasy  ever  since.  My  jfuardian 
angel   was  absent  at  that  time, 

*'  I  will  muHter  up  courage  to  see  you,  however,  any  day  next  week 
(Wednesday  excepted).  We  shall  hope  that  you  will  bring  Edith  with 
you.  That  will  be  a  second  mortification.  She  will  hate  to  see  us  ;  but 
come  and  heap  embers.  We  deserve  it ;  I  for  wliat  I've  done,  and  she 
for  being  my  sister. 

'*  Do  come  early  in  the  day,  by  sun-light,  that  you  in&y  see  my  MilUm. 

**  I  am  at  Cole  brook  Cottage,  C^jlebrook  Row,  lUington  :  a  detached 
whitish  housCj  close  to  the  New  River  end  of  Colebrook  Terrace,  left 
band  fifora  Sadler's  Wells. 

"Will  yoti  let  me  know  the  day  before  ? 

"  Your  penitent, 

"C.  Lamb. 

**  P^S. — ^I  do  not  think  your  handwriting  at  all  Ukc  ****'s.  I  do  not 
think  many  things  I  did  think." 

There  the  matter  ended.  Seven  years  later,  however,  when  The 
lAierary  Gazette  fell  upon  Lamb's  Alhwm  V€rBe$,  in  a  paltry  «tt;4ck, 
Southey  sent  to  The  Tirtms  a  poem  in  defence  and  praise  of  his  friend 
^see  page  S05  of  Vol,  V,  of  this  edition),  beginning  :^ — 

Cbarles  Lamb,  lo  those  who  know  thee  justly  dear, 
For  mrpHt  gcrWus,  and  for  sterling  worth, 
Unc hunting  friendship,  warmth  of  heart  sincere. 
And  wit  ihai  never  gave  an  ill  thought  birth  .  .   « 

Page  12S6.  TUU.  Robert  Souihey.  Robert  Southey  (1774-1843) 
'wms  six  months  older  than  Lamb.  Since  1S08  he  had  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Qtiarteriy  staff.      He  was  made  Laureate  tn  1813, 

Page  2^26,  linu  8.      A   recent  paper  on  ^'  Infiddity"      The  passage 

j^lating  to  Lamb  and  Thornton  Hunt  ran  as  follows : — 

Utt believers  have  not  alwttys  been  honest  enough  ibiu  to  e«pre*s  their  real  feelings  j 
Jbnii  this  lA'c  know  concwmmg  them,  that  when  they  have  renounced  their  birthright  ol  hope, 
Cbey  hiL¥e  not  been  able  to  divest  themselves  of  Scai.  From,  the  nnlure  of  the  human  mind 
this  might  be  prraumed,  and  jn  fact  it  is  so.  They  may  de^iden  the  hcvt  and  siupiTy  the 
■conscience,,  but  they  cannot  destroy  the  imagin^Uve  fopculty.  There  is  ii  remarkable  proof 
of  this  in  Ella's  EssAys.  a  book  which  wants  only  a  stjundcr  religious  feeling,  to  be  u 
deiightfu)  as  it  is  origmaL  In  that  ujxjn  "  Witches  and  other  Night  Fears/'  he  says  :  '*  It 
Is  not  book,  ut  picture,  or  the  stories  of  TooUsh  servani&.  which  create  Lhese  terrors  in  children, 
Tbey  can  at  most  but  give  them  »  direction  Dear  little  T.  H.,  who  of  all  chitdri?n  has 
iieen  brought  up  with  the  most  scrupulous  exdusion  of  every  taint  of  s^.lp^;^stilio^^  who  was 
never  allowed  to  hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or  sciircety  to  be  toM  of  bat!  tneti.or  to  bear 
or  read  of  any  distressing  aiory,  finds  all  this  world  of  fear,  from  ^shich  he  has  I  een  so 
rigidly  excluded  nh  t'.ttra,  in  his  own  Mhick-comtng  fancies  ; '  and  from  his  little  midnight 
iPiTlow  this  nurse-child  of  optimism  will  start  at  shapes^,  unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sw^is 
to  which  ibe  reveries  of  the  cell-damned  murdt^rer  are  tmnquiUity. "  This  poor  child*  in- 
stc:ad  of  being  trained  up  in  the  way  which  he  should  go,  had  been  bred  m  tiie  ways,  of 
«nodern  philmophy ;  he  had  lyst^malically  been  prevented  from  knowing  any  thing  of  Utai 
Saviour  who  said,  "Suffer  bttle  children  to  eonK  unlo  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such 
is  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  ; "  care  had  been  taken  thai  be  should  not  pray  to  God.  flor  Ue 
down  at  night  in  reliance  upon  His  good  Providence 
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page  226,  eighth  line  from  foot.  An  $t&s  ai  Gmwa.  Lefigti  Hunt 
4Dd  hia  futnily  went  out  to  Italy  in  18^2  to  jaiii  Shelley  mud  Bynm,  And 
to  found  The  LiberaL  Soon  after  Sb«;Uey's  desth  in  July,  I8t^  Hum 
moved  to  Genoa,  where  he  stayed  some  months. 

Pftge  226,  fourth  line  from  foot  Tke  paper  on  **  Saping  GrotC 
In  ^iia  (see  VoL  II.  of  this  edition,  page  91), 

Page  2^iT,  line  4.  Or  thai  m  th&  "  New  Year:'  In  EUn  {m 
VoL  II,  of  thia  edition,  page  27). 

Page  2*27,  thtrd  line  from  foot.  "  Gk-^m  king  "  in  bliss  and  a  **givt» 
chamberlain  "  in  lormenL  A  referenee  to  Southey's  '*  Visioii  ttt  Ju4§- 
ment/*  lfct2,  wherein  George  III.  b  received  into  heaven,  amoni^ 
thoie  coming  from  hell  to  arraign  him  being  Wilkes,  thus  described;— 

Beholding  ihc  foremost . 
Him  by  the  cast  of  his  eyt  oblique,  I  kutrw  as  ihe  firebrand 
Whom  tin?  unthinking  pbptikde  held  for  ibtk  idol  aod  bero« 
Lord  of  Misrule  in  bis  day. 

Pjige  228.  line  1 4.  A  jest  of  t/te  DeinL  Southey's  early  **  Bdlidt 
and  Metrical  Tales"  are  rich  in  legends  of  the  Devil,  somewhat  m  the 
vein  of  Ingoldsby,  though  lacking  Barbara's  rollicking  fun. 

Page  *it^S,  line  19.  A  noble  Lord.  Lord  Bjrron,  whose  **  Vision  of 
Judgment,"  written  in  18"21  in  ridicule  of  Southey's,  begins;— 

Saint  Prter  &At  by  the  oele&ti&l  gste  t 

His  keys  mt&c  rusty,  lUid  the  lock  wai  dtilL 

Page  228,  line  S7.  ^4  life  of  George  Fox,  Southey  was  collerting 
for  some  years  materials  for  a  life  of  George  Fox,  the  first  Quaker,  but 
he  did  not  carry  out  the  project. 

Page  Si^a,  line  30.  The  Methodists  are  shy.  Southey's  Li/e  of 
Wesley  was  published  in  1 820.      It  was  greatly  admired  by  Coleridge. 

Page  228,  line  :ia.  The  errors  of  that  Church,  See  Southey's  "  Balkds 
and  Metrical  Tales  "  again,  for  comic  versions  of  legends  of  saints, 

Page  2*i8,  «iitth  line  from  foot.  Loretto,  The  Italian  city,  where 
the  house  of  tbe  Virgin  stands^  transported  tliither  miraculously  from 
Nazareth.      Hence  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Page  SJ29,  line  4     "  Ten  thousand  leagues  awa^  .  ,  •" 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  Keav'n's  wtcket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  bis  keysr  and  now  at  foot 
Of  Heaven's  ascents  tbey  Lift  their  feet,  when  lo 
A  violent  cross  wind  from  efiber  coast 
Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousaod  leagues  awry 
Into  the  devious  air ;  then  might  ye  see 
Cowb.  hoods  nnd  habits  witii  ili-*if  wearers  lost 
And  flutter'd  into  rags,  then  rehqti^,  besidb. 
Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 
The  sport  of  winds. 

Paf)adiM  Losif  liL,  IJDes  4S4-40> 

Page  229,  line  12.  Castle  Ang^,  The  old  papal  stronghold  in 
Rome. 

Page  22g,  line  '27\  And  N.  Randal  Nofris,  Sub-Treasurer  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  who  died  in  1827  (see  "The  Old  Benchers/'  page  <K> 
of  VoL  II.,  and  "A  Death-Bed/'  page  2*6  of  VoU  IL  and  notes). 
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Pitge  229,  line  2%  T.  N.  Z  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  (1795-1854), 
the  advocAtc^  author  of  '*  Ion  *'  and  Lamb's  exectitor  and  biographer. 
He  wrote  an  enthussasUc  and  discnrainatiDg  essay  on  Wordsworth's 
geniuB  in  tbe  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

Page  2S9,  line  3K  Af^  W.  Thomas  Griffiths  WaLnewright  (1794- 
lBB2)f  essayist^  painter  and  criminal,  who  contributed  gay  and  whim- 
sical articles  to  the  London  Magazine  over  the  signature  "JanuB 
Weathercock."  Subsequently  Wai  new  right  was  convicted  of  forgery, 
and  he  became  also  a  poisontr  on  a  grand  sc^le  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
shown  Lamb  only  his  most  churming  side. 

Page  2*29*  line  33.  The  translator  of  Dante.  Henry  Francis  Cary 
(177^-1844),  whose  In/erno  appeared  in  1S05,  the  whole  poem  being 
completed  in  1812.  He  contributed  to  the  London  Magazine.  Later 
in  life  Cary,  then  assistant  keeper  of  the  printed  books  in  the  British 
Museum,  became  one  of  Lamb's  closer  friends.  He  wrote  the  epitaph 
on  his  grave. 

Page  2ii9,  line  34.  And  Allan  C,  Allan  Cunningham  (1784-1842), 
the  Scotch  ballad  writer  and  author,  and  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  London  MotjanTie  over  the  signature  "  Nalla." 

Page  229,   line  34.     And  P n     Bryan   Walter   Procter  (1787- 

1874),  better  known  as  Barry  Cornwall,  another  contributor  to  the  Lon- 
don Magazine.     He  afterwards,  18f>(>-1868,  wrote  a  Memoir  of  Lamb, 

Page  229,  line  3.5.  A p,  Tiioraas  Albop  (17^5-1880),  a  stock- 
broker, whose  sympathies  were  with  advanced  social  movements.  He 
has  been  called  the  favourite  disciple  of  Coleridge.  In  1836  he  issued 
a  volume  entitled  Letters,  Conversatioiu  OMd  ReCQllectioTts  of  CoUridgef 
which  contains  many  interesting  references  to  Lamb. 

Page  2^9,  hne  36.     G- -n,     James  Gillman,  a  doctor  residing  at 

the  Grove,  Htghgate^  who  received  Coleridge  into  his  house,  in  18l6j 
as  a  patient,  and  kept  him  there  to  the  end  as  a  Friend.  He  afterwards 
began  a  life  of  him,  which  was  not,  however^  completed.  Coleridge 
at  this  time,  1823,  was  nenrly  fifty^one. 

Page  229,  line  38,  Salutation  tavern.  The  Salutation  and  Cat, 
the  tavern  at  17  Newgate  Street,  opposite  Christ's  Hospital,  where 
La^nb  and  Coleridge  most  resorted  in  the  '90's  (see  dedication  of  Works 
in  Vol,  V.  of  this  edition,  page  I)*     Now  a  new  building. 

Page,  229,  line  3P.  Paniisocracij .  The  chief  Pantisocrats— 
Coleridge,  Sou  they  and  Robert  Lovell — who  all  married  sisteni,  a  Miss 
Fricker  falling  to  each— we^e,  with  a  few  others — George  Burnett,  Le 
Grice,  Favell — to  establish  a  new  and  ideal  communism  in  America  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  Two  hours'  work  a  day  was  to  suHEice 
ihem  for  subsistence,  the  remaining  time  being  spent  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect.  This  was  in  1794.  SoutI»ey,  however,  went  to  Por- 
tugal, Lovell  died  J  and  Pantisocracy  was  no  more. 

Page  229,  line  40,      1^^ th.     William  Wordsworth,  the  poet. 

Page  229,  line  43.  And  M.  Thomas  Monkhouse,  who  died  in  1825, 
a  cousin  of  Mary  Hutchinson,  William  Wordsworth's  wife,  and  of  Lucy 
Hutchinson,  her  sister,  and  Lamb's  correspondent. 
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«ft^  L^kaiB  1801 
nrss-l^l),   viiocivt 

■iiaei  ^iHiiM,  Atlmira) 
ft  BMEBer-,  vho  died  '0 
id  niini  vitli  Cotk, 
Dr.  Jotetoa*  «nl  a 
I  J.  T.  SmltiL'i  Be>ot 


P«g^  £3C^  tine  2.  ^j^.  Gtm^  I 
aiict  M»  oAea  in  LaaM  viitx^i  fax  «^ 
IL,  page  10,  •**!»»  I:edl«w«,*pi«e1 

P«^  230,  llae  5.  n#  Mltfim  Cttm 
Bmnej'*  farodier-i&  kw.  He  mvxwd  I 
liOOL     PliiOipir  tiooe  an 

letter  po  like  mat  mv  froB  hii  pea  ift  galrfi  j  ■ 

PSi^e  «S0,  Kiie  5.  IF,  A  Waii>m  Ajrts  (1777-1858),  tbe  mv^ 
eal  mtiif ;  to  Hssli^'t  pbm^  ^  liie  Will  Hipi^co^b  of  oar  set" 

Pige  230,  liiie  «,  iilMril  B^imy.  mem^.^i§munl  Bomej  (1750- 
XSSI},  brotlit:r  of  Fumj  Bamcj,  Macboie  ETAtlifay  (9^  note  to  ''Tk 
Wwktiiig,"  Vol  I L),  Tlic  Admiral  liroi  m  Uttfc  Jttnes  Slj^t,  Fimlko. 
For  »  fiirllicr  soocnoit  af  thk  circle  of  fnoHis  9e«  Haalltt's  esmj  ^  Ofi 
the  CooreniUm  of  Aatbon  '  (Zlbf  Han  'Tptwhr)  HftdiH*s  0«s 
dtare  tn  tbe  giiberii^  oesAed  after  ah  nn^ntmste  ^KimiaD  of  Fmiif 
Bnroej'ft  Wanderer,  whieb  Haztttt  ooDdemnnl  in  tcmtt  fhml  her  bfotber, 
tbe  Adtairal,  could  not  forgire.  Heooc,  ps^spi^  lo  some  exteitti 
Ji^zlitt  A  description  of  the  old  se&nun  as  cme  wiio  *'  hail  i^cKi  at  mn  Jid^ 
raalage  by  never  tmderstaQdiiig  toil"  L«ter^  is  his  nsj  ■'On  the 
PIcmre*  of  Hating,"  aiao  in  7^  PltoMi  SpiiaiMir.  Ha^tt  wrote  :— 

What  u  btcomt  of  ^'tb^i  lei  ol  wfiritHptofu^"  '■■Mniiil  by  E1.IA  m  lib  sotiMk 
Bpixiif  fo  R&^trt  S^tkgy,  £^.  («zh1  how  1  tiunk  of  ll-^tfal  ]  nfsdf  ^w  ceAdimtfld  il  ibi> 
inety  folame),  *'thMX  far  somMyyeaim^lBd  AiimirilDuraCTfci^iJ>**  Tbcf  sv  saMa^> 
UJK  last  yvar'i  mam.  Some  of  (JiaA  we  diad,  or  gooe  to  five  at  a  «lic*^ttT^^  ^  pa«  qoc 
mnoUltf^  m  tlie  Arect  tike  straogcfs,  or  if  tbey  ttop  to  s^qaIl,  do  it  as  cvioay  and  or  to  ^ 
OM  »i»oiber  as  sooo  at  pcmible.  Some  of  os  have  frawn  licfc.  odien  poor,  Soik  tsw 
got  pLices  onder  Gorcranwat,  oeben  m  m^kt  tn  tbe  (^iMr^f«r^  ilPfw«v.  ftome  of  0$  law 
a«arljr  ■amed  a  nmme  Ln  thif  wcn-ld  :  whilst  otiicn  remain  m  tbor  odpml  pdvacr.  Wt 
desptse  the  oat,  and  envy  and  are  glad  10  mortify  tbe  other. 

On  the  oeit  page  Hazlitt  added  : — 

I  think  I  must  be  friends  wiUi  Laimb  aigain,  since  he  Hms  wntloi  ihat  m»enamaoai 
Letter  to  Souther,  and  told  him  a  piece  of  his  mind  ! 

It  was  very  soon  after  that  Hozlitt  began  to  ¥i«it  the  Laml^  once 
more  ;  and  they  never  were  on  bad  terms  agmin. 

Page  530,  line  1 4.  Auth^s  0/  "  Bimini*'  and  '*  TabU  Talk" 
Leigh  Hunt  (17841 859),  whose  Story  of  Mtmini  was  published  to 
18)6 :  and  William  Hazlitt  (1778-1830),  whose  TahU  Talk,  firet  sehc*, 
which  appeared  in  the  London  -Mo^o^mtf,  was  published  in  1S$]-1S^; 
other  series  coming  laten 
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so,  quotation.     "  This  is  the  wanderiTtg  wood  .  »  .'*     See 
Qiireen,  Book  L,  Canto  f.,  Stanzi*  13, 
pAge  330,  foyrth  line  from  foot.     Mickadis  and  Lardner.     Johann 
iirld  Michaelia  (i7L7-l791),  the  biblical  scholar.     Nathaniel  Lardnef 
1 68  i-- 1768),  whose  great  work  was   The  Credibility  of  the  QospH 
is  tor  y. 

Page  231,  line  4.     "Quarterly  Eevieio'*  for  July.     A  slip  of  the 
:n  for  January, 

Page  '231,  line  5.     **  Here,'*  say  you  .  .  .     This  is  the  passage  in 
mthey*s  article  to  which  Lamb  refers  r — 

But  if  thft  s^incere  inquirer  would  sec  the  authenUcity  of  the  Gospels  proved  by  a  cbAin 
testimony t  step  by  sicp,  through  aU  ages,  Frotn  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  he  is  referred 
Lbe  exact  and  diligent  Lardner.     Even  then,  perhaps,  it  may  surprize  him  to  t»e  told 
It  more  critical  labour,  and  that  lOO  of  a  severer  kind,  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  New 
Blament,  than  upon  all  other  books  of  alt  ages  and  couniries ;    that   there  is  not  ft 
cull  tem,  a  disputed  meaning,  or  doubtful  word,  which  has  not  been  Inveitigaied.  not 
If  through  every  bicee&sible  manuscript,  but  through  every  ancient  ytTsion ;   and  that 
B  most  profound  and  luborious  scholars  whom  the  world  ever  produced,  generation 
Sker  generation,  have  devoted  Thriti selves  to  these  researches*  and  past  in  iheni  their 
eni,  meritorious,  and  hdnottmble  lives.     Let  him  read  Michaelis's  Intrt^uction  to  the 
few  Testament,  and  he  will  be  saiisfjcd  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  tbts  statement, 
unwearied  diligence,  the  profound  sagacity,  and  the  comprehensive  erudition  with 

e^jch  the  New  Testament  has  been  scruninized^  and  its  authenticitv  ascertained,  cannot  be 
timatcd  loo  highly  ;  and  we  will  boldly  aSKrt,  cnnnot  |»)$sibly  have  been  conceived  by 
any  person  unacquamied  with  bibUc^l  studies.  But  here,  us  in  ihe  history  of  the  Mosaic 
diApen^^ADon,  if  the  txjoks.  are  authentic,  the  events  which  they  relate  mast  be  true  ;  if  they 
pwe  written  by  the  cvangelistji,  Christ  is  our  Redeemer  and  our  God  r—lhere  is  no  other 
^y^ible  conclusion^ 

Page  2'Mj  twelfth  line  from  foot      The  poor  child.     Thornton  Leigh 
■iuntj  who  afterwards  became  a  journalist,  dying  in  IST'i,  was  bom  in 
1810.      Larab  was  vtity  fond  of  this  little  boy^  whonj  he  first  saw  when 
viaited  Leigh  Hunt  in  prison  (ISI 3-1815).     He  addressed  a  poem 
him  (see  Vol,  V.  of  this  edition,  page  .H5),  ending: — 

Thornton  Hunt,  my  favourite  child. 

Page  233,  line  4^.     Thomas  Holcro/t     Thomas  Holcroft  (1 74-5-1809), 
he  playwright  and  niist!ellaneous  attthor,  one  of  Lamb's  frientls,  was  a 
publican  and  a  freethinker. 

introduced  me  .   .  ,  The  first  literary 
Leigh  Hunt  was  set  up  by  The  Re^ 
Leigh  Hunt,  however,  tells  us  in  his 
a  schoolboy  at  Christ's  Hospital  seen 
then  an  old    boy  -   he  was  b_v  nine  and  a   half  years  Hunt's 
ior.     Probably  Lamb's  first  rt^al  mtimacy  with  Leigh  Hunt  beg&n 
Ith  Lamb's  visits  to  him  In  prison,   181^5-1815. 
Page  £SS,  line  18.    An  eqidvocai  term.    Hunt's  Story  of  Rimini  was 
viewed,  with   Maga's  deepest  scorn,   tn   Blackwood  for  November, 
817,  under  the  heading,  "The  Cockney  School  of  Poetry.'*    Precisely 
hat  was  the  equivocal  term  referred  to  by  Lamb  I  do  not  discover ; 
but  unfair  emphasis  was  laid  by  the  reviewer  on  the  poem*s  alleged 
cestuous  character, 
Page   232,   line   33.     Sis  handti?riting.     In   the  postscript   to  his 


Page  232,  line  9,     Accident 
nnection  between   Lamb  and 
*ectOr  (see  note  on  page  403). 
uloblofjraphy  that  he  had  as 
mb- 
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private  letter  (cif  apology)  to  Soutliey  (»ee  p.  479),  tAtah  t«ik  tto 
back. 

Page  239,  aUth  line  from  foot.  The  "  PoHttc^d  Justice,'*  Godwini 
Enquiff  mio  Political  Justice,  1793,  when; in  the  mamage  eeretiwoj 
meets  with  little  respect. 

Page  S35,  line  4.  Sundry  harsh  ikingt  .  .  ,  a^mst  our  frimdC 
Perhaps  a  reference  to  The  Examin^fit  criticasm  of  .Einnorri,  to  !l!i 
Coleridge^  writing  to  Sonthey  about  it,  aaya : — 

They  WCTfr  fofMd  to  affect  adtdlrsiion  of  the  Tragedy,  but  y«  mhasm  Bif  tlwfr  vat. 
and  so  comes  the  old  tarantous  ^ram^  i^it  mt/fiei  cocfa  of  the  '"  sentimentaliticft,  poerillBi 
whmings,  and  meajtmcsses,  both  of  style  And  thoogbt "  in  my  former  vrnting^  ,  .  . 

Page  233,  hne  19.     ''Foliage."     Leigh  Hunt  published  Faiia^  ia 
8 lit.       It    contains,  among   other    familiar    epistles,    one    to  Oitfia 
Lanib;  reprinted,  as  was  the  poem  on   his  son,,  from   The  MtomMm- 
These  are  three  of  the  five  stanzas  to  Thornton  H  ont : — 

TO  T"  L»*  H** 

itx  rsAHS  OLD.  DUftmo  a  stc}£Nas& 

Sleep  breatbes  at  Jast  from  out  thee 

^ly  little,  patient  Boy ; 
And  b^imy  rest  abom  ihw 
Smoottu  off  the  day's  aLDtioy. 

I  sit  me  down,  and  ihink 
Of  alt  thy  uintiiitg  ways ; 
Yet  almost  wisb,  with  iudden  shrink, 
That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meekness, 

Thy  ibanks  lo  atl  that  aid, 
Thy  hearty  in  palo  and  weakacsa. 
Of  fnncied  faults  afraid  : 

Ttie  little  tremblrng  hand 
"niat  wipes  thy  qujct  tears, 
Thcs<^.  these  art?  thing?  ibat  may  deinand 
Dread  memories  for  fcara. 

All.  first -bom  of  ihy  mother, 

Wheft  life  and  hope  were  new. 
Kind  playtnate  of  thy  broilier. 
Thy  sister,  fjiihtr  too  ; 

My  light,  where'er  1  go, 
My  bird^  when  prison  bound, 
My  hand  in  hand  companioTi,— DO, 
My  prayers  shall  bold  Xhtt  r^llZld 

P?^e  233,  line  25.  The  other  gentleman.  WiUiam  HazUtt  Lioib 
first  met  Hazlitt  Jil>out  1 H05,  and  they  were  intinuitej  with  occasional  ^' 
ferenees,  until  Hazlitt's  death  in  1830.     Lamb  wm  with  him  at  Ifae  eo^ 

Pagt  ^M,  line  IL  You  were  pleased  (you  know  where),  Ua* 
hj!id  been  a  Unitarian,  as  had  Coleridge  and  oiany  others  of  hla  frteOtk 
Later^  indeed^  he  claimed  comnitiniDn  with  no  sect ;  white  C<it^v^ 
became  as  much  against  Unilarianism  as  he  had  once  been  fc»  i** 
Southey  was  himself  convertt^d  to  Unitarianism  by  Colerid^j  in  1*"^^^ 
Later,  however,  the  Church  of  England  had  fe%p  stoutcT  or  nwi* 
intolerant  supporters.     What  Lamb  niean^  by  **  You  know  where    1 
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have  nat  been  able  to  discover^ — a  memory  possessed  possibly  only  by 
Lamb  and  Sou  they. 

Page  234,  line  19,  Mr.  Behham.  Thomas  Belsham  (I750-18S9), 
the  minister  of  the  Gravel  Pit  Unitarian  Chapel  at  Hackney  at  that 
time. 

Page  234,  line  2 1 .  The  last  time.  The  only  portion  of  this  "  Letter  *' 
which  Lamb  preserved  began  at  this  point.  He  rewrote  this  particular 
paragraph  and  included  the  remainder  in  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  in 
1833,  under  the  title,  '*  TheToinba  in  the  Abbey  "  (see  VoL  II.,  page  207), 

page  234,  last  paragraph.  You  had  your  education  at  Westminster. 
Southey  was  at  Westminster  School,  1 788-1 79'i. 

Page  235,  line  27*  Ttoo  shillings.  The  fees  cannot  have  been 
reduced  for  at  least  ten  years^  for  in  1  B^3  Lamb  reprinted  this  passage 
ms  it  stood  in  1823.  The  Abbey  is  not  yet  wholly  free  on  every  day  of 
the  week  i  but  there  is  no  charge  except  to  view  the  chapels,  and  that 
has  been  reduced  to  sixpence.  The  first  reduction  after  Lamb's  pro- 
test was  made  by  Dean  Ireland,  whose  term  of  office  lasted  from  I8I6 
to  1842.  It  was  he  also  who  appointed  official  guides.  Lamb  was  not 
■lone  in  this  protest  against  the  fees.  One  of  Hood  and  Reynolds'  Odes 
and  Addresses f  I825,  took  up  the  point  again. 

Page  236,  line  17.  Major  Andr^.  John  Aiidr6  (1751-1780),  a 
major  in  the  British  army  in  America  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
In  his  capacity  as  Clinton's  Adjutant-Gene  ml  he  corresponded  with  one 
Arnold,  who  was  plotting  to  deliver  West  Point  to  the  British,  In  the 
course  of  his  negotiations  with  Arnold,  he  crossed  into  the  AmericaD 
lines  and  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt  civilian  clothes- 
Being  caught  in  this  costume,  he  was  charged  as  a  spy,  and,  though 
every  effort  was  made  to  save  liim,  was,  by  the  necessities  of  war,  shot 
as  such  by  Washington  on  October  2,  17S0.  He  died  like  a  hero.  The 
British  army  donned  mourning  for  his  death,  and  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Lamb  alludes  to  the 
mutilation  of  this  monument  by  the  fracture  of  a  nose,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  whole  head  of  Washington  had  to  be  renewed  more  than 
once.  According  to  Mrs.  Gordon^s  Life  of  De^n  Buckland,  two  heads 
taken  from  the  monument  were  returned  from  America  to  the  Dean 
many  years  ago,  with  the  request  that  they  might  be  replaced.  They 
had  been  appropriated  as  relics.  Lamb's  reference  to  Transatlantic 
Freedom  was  another  hit  at  Southey'a  Pantisocratic  tendencies  (see 
note  on  page  481)  and  his  Joan  of  Arc  rebel  days. 

Page  236,  line  23,  Peter  s  Pence,  The  old  tax  of  a  silver  penny 
from  every  family  possessing  land  or  cattle  worth  thirty  pence  a  year. 
It  ceased  in  Henry  VIII/s  reign.  In  1848  an  effort  was  made  to  revive 
a  similar  but  less  official  payment,  without  much  success. 

Page  236,  at  the  end, '  Chantrey.  Sir  Francis  Legatt  Chan  trey 
(1781-1842),  the  sculptor; 


Page  %Z6.     Guv  Faux, 

Ztondon  Magazine,  November,  1823. 


Not  reprinted  by  Lamb« 


nfe  cMf  fa  a  Ui^  or  an  Mil  4ikL 

M  tie  words  (fM|^  2SS,  tiae  19)  ''Tbc 

Mwyisct     DCjciai  •  ftyciiitp  vitb  f'tflT  iH_^ 

CMiftraHital  by- LmI»  to  Th«  B^tetpr^  K*.  IL«  i»  ISU, 

"On  the  Pkofaabla  £ieeU  ol'  1^  Ctfipovder  TtenoB  a  1^  a^ry 

FMS36piniline0fetttt|r.    Imfmiom  md  trnkth  ipriter,    lliini 

ftmnd  in  7^  ££a«m«r  ol  Koftmber  II,ll»ttid25,  JSSl.s^pHd'^L' 
iMMib  leenH  tu  hare  iBggc«fc«tl  to  Haxktt  this  mhiiiewmakmg  af  G«^ 
See  Haditt't  taHjr  cm  "  Penms  one  would  wiili  to  hmwc  «c9ea  "  {iHfy 
reprinted  lit  Wmi&r^mp^  ibe  fcport  of  m  caB!wwwm.finn  *^  tmtm^  fan 
ftgci/'  irhere^  kfier  lUiidi^  tliat  it  fras  LasiVs  viib  tbafc  Giif  Fwa 
ffhould  be  de fended j  Hatliti  Teiimrkt  th&t  be  fupfwe^  be  will  hare  bt 
undcTtAke  the  task  hiniAeJt  Later  in  tbe  ^uae  csisj  Haslitt  i^m*a 
Lsmb  «9  fii«^nttijtDU]^  Guy  F&ui:  uid  Judas  laiaHat  as  two  petmm  be 
would  wish  to  see ;  adding,  of  the  conspitator : — 

1  cannot  tMt  Chiak  that  Oay  F&ni,  that  poor,  Omienac  *"**"*'  icmwjv  of  kiw 
md  raft,  ia  Mt  moused  gL-ntleman.  I  wtMdid  give  sonetlrine  to  see  lunt  aatbag  fak  wA 
wniftarmi,  mrrocmcltd  by  lui  nAWlif^  and  bit  bvrreH  ckT  ^BBp^wctar.  aa4  espeetaf  tie 


fXKOTieQt  tliat  v&s  to  truuport  btm  lo  Fajadisc  for 


Again,  in  the  artide  on  "Lamb' 
Haztitt  wrote : — 


in  tbe  SpiHi  9f  the  Ag€  (li£S) 


WhitiiingtoD  aod  hii  Cat  are  a  fine  hallucioaliao  for  Mr.  Lamb's  hinofic  MsK,  acd 
ive  belteve  tie  never  heart Jly  Torgavc  a  ecftain  wilier  who  took  the  subject  of  Ooj^  Twm  «£ 

of  bii  bands. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Lamb  told  Carlyle  he  regretted  that  die 
Faux  conspiracy  had  &iled— there  would  have  been  such  a  magnifi- 
cent explosion.  Carlyle  cites  tliis  retiiark  in  his  diat^  in  evidence  of 
Lamb's  imbecility^  but  I  fancy  tliat  Lamb  had  merely  taken  tlie 
measure  of  his  visitor. 

Lamb's  reference  to  Haslitt  as  an  ex-Jesuit  (page  ^S6,  second  line 

of  essay),  with  the  mention  of  Douay  and  M th  (Maynooth,  Iht 

Irish  Roman  Catholic  College),  is,  of  course,  chaff,  resulting  from  Has- 
litt'b  defence  of  this  arch -Romanist. 

Pnge  23Hf  line  13,  The  dregs  of  Loyola.  Ignatius  de  LopU 
(14JM-1556),  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits* 

Page  2m,  line  20.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Jeremy  Taylor  (1 613-1 667) 
became  Archbishop  Laud's  chaplain  in  j636«  He  preached  his  Guu* 
powder  Treason  sermon  on  November  5^  1638,  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Laud.  For  an  impassioned  eulogy  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  see  Lamb's  letter  to  Rtjbert  Lloyd  of  April  6,  I'sOi  (CharUt 
Lamb  and  tfte  Lloyds,  page  128). 

After  "Father  of  the  Church  "  (line  27)  Lamb  had  written  in  Thi 
M&fiActor : — 

"The  conclusion  of  his  discourse  is  so  pertinent  to  my  subject^  thsl 
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I  must  heg  your  patience  vrhile  I  tranacriba  it.     He  has  been  drawing 

a  parallel  between  the  Are  which  Vaux  and  his  accomplices  maditatedj 
and  that  which  James  and  John  were  willing  to  have  called  down  Irom 
heaven  upon  the  heads  of  the  Samaritans  who  would  not  receive  our 
Saviour  into  their  houses.  '  Lastly/  he  &aya,  *  it  (the  powder  treason) 
WAS  a  fire  so  strange  that  it  had  no  es^ample.  The  apostles^  indeedj 
pleaded  a  mistaken  precedent  for  the  reasonableness  of  their  demand, 
they  desired  leave  to  do  but  even  as  Etias  did.  The  Greeks  only 
retain  this  clause,  it  is  not  In  the  Bibles  of  the  Church  of  Rome* 
And  J  really/*  etc. 

I  have  collated  the  passage  quoted  by  Lamb  with  the  original 
editiun  of  the  sermon.  Of  the  litin  phrases  which  Taylor  does  not 
translate,  the  first  is  from  Sidonias  Apoilinaris^  Carm.,  XXI L  :  "  The 
stall  of  the  Thracian  King,  the  altars  of  fiusiris,  the  feasts  of  Anti- 
phates,  and  the  Tauric  sovereignty  of  Thoas."  R&x  BUtonius  was 
Diomed^  King  of  the  Bi stones,  in  Thrace,  who  fed  his  horses  with 
human  Hesh,  and  was  himself  thrown  to  be  tlieir  food  by  Hercules. 
Busiris^  King  of  Egypt^  seized  and  sacrificed  all  foreigners  who  visited 
this  country,  and  he  also  was  slain  by  Hercules.  Antiphates  whs  King  of 
the  Laestrygonians  in  Sicily^  man-eating  giants,  who  destroyed  eleven  of 
the  ships  af  Ulysses,  Tlioas  was  King  of  Lemnos,  and  when  the  Lemnian 
women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island,  his  daughter,  Hypsipyle,  then 
elected  queen,  saved  him,  and  he  fled  to  Taurus  where  he  became  a 
king.  This  is  the  only  legend  of  cruelty  associated  with  the  name  of 
Thoasj  and  of  course  he  is  not  the  perpetrator ;  the  crime  is  that  of 
the  women. 

Concerning  Taylor's  second  quotation,  I  am  informed  that  the  words 
**eryo  qum  .  ,  .  iuas  qui  "  occur  (virtually)  in  Prudentius,  Catkemeri- 
fio%  v.,  81.  The  Latin  is  monkish,  but  means  evidently  "But  that 
massacre  of  princes  who  fell  unavenged,  Christ  brooked  not,  lest 
perchance  the  house  that  His  Father  had  butlt  should  be  overthrown. 
And  so  what  tongue  can  unfold  Thy  praise,  O  Christ,  who  dost  ahaae 
the  disloyal  people  and  its  treacherous  ruler?" 

Page  t!40,  line  10.  '*  Guy  qf  Warwick^'  or  "  Valentine  awl  Orson.'* 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  according  to  legend,  rescued  Blanch,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  slew  countless  Saracens,  include 
ing  the  Soldan  himself,  fought  with  the  Danish  giant  Colebrand^  and 
exterminated  the  dragon  of  Northumberland  and,  most  popular  feat 
of  all,  the  dun  cow  of  Dunsmore.  His  history  was  the  subject  of  many 
chap-books,  but  Lamb  would  have  preferred  Drayton's  narrative, 
in  Poi^olbion,  twelfth  song.  Valentine  and  Orson  ate  the  heroes  of 
another  popular  chap-book  legend. 

Page  2+0,  line  1^.  After  "deliverance,"  in  The  Reflector,  came  the 
words  "  out  of  church*** 

Page  240,  second  paragraph.  Bask&tt  Pra/yer  Book,  1 649.  1 
cannot  find    a    lt}49    Prayer-book  with  this  plate  In  it;   but  on  the 
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oppoatte  page   is    reproduced  the  same  pkte    from    otic    d&ted  foof 
years  esrlier. 

Page  240,  Footnote.  The  Scm^  of  th$  '*  Vicar  and  Moses,*'  There 
MC  no  lines  in  the  old  song  of  "  The  Vicar  and  Moses,"  which  may  be 
found  in  full  in  The  UmverscU  Sovifjster,  Vot  L,  1825,  that  quite 
correspond  tq  this  quotation.  Lamb  adapted,  as  was  his  wont.  The 
song  describes  the  inability  of  a  drunk  vicar  and  his  clerk  to  read  the 
burial  service  over  a  dead  child_     The  lines  run  in  the  original : — 

Here»  Mosm.  do  look. 

What  a  cortfouridwi  book  I 
Sure  the  liners  are  turnel  upside  dowa  ; 

Such  a  scipjil.iloiis  print  I 

Why,  the  devil  is  ml. 
TliM  a  blockhead  should  prini  for  iht  CroWD  I 

And  earlier  the  vicar  white  drinking  a  toast  ex  claims : — 

ComCt  Mc»«,  '*the  King  I" 

What  B.  scandalous  ihmg  ' 

Such  a  subjecL  should  he  bu(  n  vicar  I 

Lamb  has  blended  the  two  passages. 

Page  2+i,     FooiTioU,     Burke.     Edmund  Burke's  Letter  to  a 
Lord,  1196. 

Page  241,  seventh  line  from  foot.     ThB  Shaltot^s.  ' 

Si*nd*r{af  Justice  ShaHaufY  A  gentleman  born  ,  .  .  whi>  unites  himself  '*  Armigero," 

in  anjf  bill,  \¥arrajit^  quittance,  or  obltFation,  "  Armigiero/* 

Skail&w.  Ay.  that  1  do ;  and  have  done  any  lime  ibese  ibree  hundred  years. 
Slender.  All  his  successors  gone  before  him  hrtth  donc't ;   And  ali  his  •inc^tors 

come  after  him  may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  while  luces  in  thdr  coal 

"  Merry  Wives."  Act  L,  Soene  i.  liod  e-t?. 

Page  242,  line  4.     "i2e«f  tip  wilh  firt,'* 

at  ^idi  behind 
A  seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire. 

Paradist  Lait^  VI. »  lines  57$-5Sd. 

Page    242,  line   II,     ^*  Qwomm  pars  magna  fuit,'*     See   note 
page  473, 

Page  242,  line  26.  Betlamfs  room.  The  old  reft-eshment  rooifl' 
of  the  House,  There  is  a  description  of  it  in  Sketches  by  Bqm — "A 
Parliamentary  Sketch." 

Page  242,  line  29.     BBren{c&*s  curls.     After  these  words  came,  in      n 
The  Refiictor  version  of  the  essay,  this  passage  : —  ^H 

'* —  all^  in  their  degrees,  glittering  somewhere,  Sussex  misses  h^ 
member^  on  earth,  but  is  consoled  to  view  him,  on  a  starry  night,  siding 
the  Great  Bear.  Cambridge  beholds  hers  *  next  Scorpio.  The  gentle 
Castlereagh  curdles  in  the  Milky  Way/' 

■*ij F ,  Esq."  .-isirV— G— -." 

The  member  for  Sussex  at  the  time  this  essay  was  written  (1811)  was 
John  Fuller,  or  Jack  Fuller,  of  Rosehill,  Sussex,  and  Devonshire  Place^  a 
bluff,  eccentric  character  about  town  in  those  days,  of  huge  stature  and 
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great  wealth,  whose  house  was  famous  for  its  musical  soirees.  Lamb 
calb  hiro  Ursa  Major  ;  his  friend  Jekyil,  the  wit,  and  one  of  Lamb's 
Old  Benchers,  called  him  the  Hippopotamus.  He  once  was  forcibly 
removed  from  the  House  for  refusing  to  give  way  and  calling  the 
Speaker  "^the  insignificant  little  person  in  a  wig,"  Fuller  did  not  sit 
after  IB  1 2.  He  dted  in  I834r,  The  member  for  Cambridge  University 
was  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  then  Attorney  General,  who  in  that  capacity  was 
a  fierce  opponent  of  the  press,  amongst  those  prosecuted  by  him  being 
John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  From  his  caustic  tongue  he  wag  known  as 
Vinegar  Gibbs — hence  the  reference  to  Scorpio,  Castlereagh  was,  in 
18S3,  no  more;  he  had  committed  suickle  in  1S21. 

Page  S42,  ninth  line  from  foot.  Pride's  Purge,  Thomas  Pride, 
one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  forcibly  prevented  nearly  one  hundred 
Royalist  members  from  entering  the  House  on  December  6,  164-8,  and 
showing  sympathy  with  Charles  L 

Page  S4^2,  fourth  Une  from  foot,  Sorne  nem  Alfred.  Alfred  the 
Great  is  popularly  but  erroneously  credited  with  having  first  divided 
England  into  shires,  hundreds  and  tithings,  and  thus  kid  the  foundation 
of  our  present  constitution* 

Page  24S,  line  S.  The  Septennial  Act  Passed  in  17l6  to  empower 
a  Parliament  to  stt  for  seven  years  instead  of  three,  as  theretofore. 

Page  ^43,  line  4.  A  Committee  above  stairs.  These  committees 
sat,  in  those  days,  to  try  election  petitions  concerning  corrupt  practices. 
They  have  now  given  place  to  judges. 


Page  243.     Ok  a  Passaoe  rN  "The  Tempest.*' 

liondtm  MagajsinSt  November  IS^rj.  Not  reprinted  by  Lamb, 
In  the  Mafjazine  it  was  entitletl  "Nugw  Criticae.  By  the  author  of 
Elia,  1 L  On  a  Passage  in  '  The  Tempest,'  **  the  first  contribution  under 
this  general  title  being  tlie  essay  on  Sir  Philip  Siduey*s  sonnets  in  the 
London  Magazine,  September,  J8'i3,  reprinted  in  the  Lmt  Essaj/s  of 
Elia  (see  Vol,  II.  of  this  edition,  page  2l*J).  Lamb  did  not  continue 
the  series.     The  present  paper  was  signed  *'  L.'* 

Page  343,  fifth  Une  of  essay.     ProsperOf  relating  the  banishment^  etc. 


Prarfitrv. 


ITiia  dainn'd  witch  Syeorax, 
For  mischiefs  maDirald  and  torccries  Lerribte 
To  enter  bum^tn  bearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know  St,  wis  bamsh'd  ;  for  one  thing  she  did 
They  would  not  tike  ber  Ufc  .   .  . 


This  blue-eyed  tuig 


'  The  Tempest/'  Act  I. ,  Scene  a,  Uoea  263-9. 


P^e  243,  fourth  line  from  foot.  The  Spectator  .  ,  .  went  to  Grand 
Cairo.  **  I  made  a  Voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpose  to  take  the 
Measure  of  a  Pyramid,"   Spectator^  No.   L,  March   I,   1711   (Addison). 

Page  244,  line  7.  John  Offilby.  John  Ogilby  (160O-I676),  geo- 
grapher, topographer  and  miscellaneous  writer.  The  title  of  the  book 
quoted  by  Lamb  is :  Africa :  Being  an  accurate  Descriplion  of  the 
Begtom  of  Mgypt,  Barbary^  Lybia  and  BHU-Dulgerid,  *£c*,  dc.     By 
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John  Ogilbj,  Esq.,  Master  of  His  Majesty's  Revels  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland.     1670.     I  have  restored  his  capitals  and  italics  from  the  folio. 

Page  24f5,  last  paragraph.  Johannes  de  Leo,  etc  Leo  Afrioanus^ 
a  baptised  Moor,  wrote  a  description  of  Africa  which  is  given  in  Ramiuio's 
Navigation^  et  Viaggi  (Venice,  1550-1583) ;  Louis  del  Marmol  Carvagnal 
wrote  Descripcion  General  de  Africa  sue  Guerras  y  vicisitudes  deede  la 
Fitndacion  del  Mahometasmo  hasta  et  ano,  1571  (1573-1599);  Di^o 
de  Haedo  wrote  La  Hietoria  y  Topografia  de  idrye^Valladolid,  l6l2) ; 
Johannes  Baptista  Gramaye  wrote  Africa  Ulitatrata  libri  decern  in 
guibres  Barbaria  gentesqtLe  ejus  iU  olim  et  wunc  deacribuniwr,  l622 — 
this  was  translated  by  Purchas,  1625 ;  and  Coeiius  Augustinus  Cuiio 
wrote  Sarracinisca  Historiaf  translated   by  T,    Newton    in    1575. 

An  ingenious  commentary  upon  Lamb's  theory  was  contributed  by 

"La&lius"  to  the  December  London  Magaaine,     After  detailing  his 

objections  to  Ogilby's  narrative  as  a  final  solution,  he  put  forward  a 

theoiy  of  his  own  which  is  interesting  enough  to  be  reprinted  here. 

Lselius  wrote: — 

The  sense  which  I  always  attributed  to  the  passage  is  this :  vju  wrio,  the  Witch  Sjconx 
y/Bs  pngnant  ;—and  that  humanity  which  teaches  us  to  spare  the  guilty  mother  for  the 
sake  of  her  embryo  innocent,  was  imputed  by  Shakespeare  to  the  Algerines  on  this  occasion. 
.  .  .  The  "one  thing  she  did"  is  evidently  what  Shakespeare  in  his  "  Merchant  of 
Venice"  with  great  delicacy  calls  "  the  deed  of  kind ; "  and  this  sense,  though  by  do  means 
obvious,  is  justly  inferrible  from  the  context.  Why  then  should  it  not  be  preferred?  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  in  the  rest  of  the  piece  inconsistent  with  the  mean- 
ing here  attributed  to  these  lines;  you,  perhaps,  may  be  more  sucoessfu).  A  friend 
objected  to  me,  that  the  law  is.— to  sfuire  the  mother  anfy  till  the  birth  of  her  child,  and 
therefore  that  the  Witch,  instead  of  being  exiled  at  once,  would  have  been  kept  dll  she 
was  delivered,  and  then  punished  with  death  for  her  "  manifold  mischiefs."  But  poets 
are  not  expected  to  dispense  justice  with  such  nice  and  legal  discrimination,— not  to  speak 
of  what  might  have  been  the  immediate  necessity  of  expelling  Syoorax  from  the  Algerine 
community,  either  by  death  or  banishment ;  the  former  of  which  was  forbidden  by  the 
existing  circumstances  of  her  situation. 

In  connection  with  this  theoiy  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  an 

old  belief  that  in  pregnancy  the  eyes  became  blue.     Webster,  in  the 

"  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  makes  Bosola  say  of  the  Duchess : — 

The  fins  of  her  eyelids  look  most  teeming  blue. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  editor  of  Shakespeare  who  has  adopted  Lamb's 

suggestion. 

Page  245.     Original  Letter  of  James  Thomson. 

London  Magazine,  November,  1 824.     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

This  letter  of  James  Thomson  is  printed  in  this  edition,  because 
Lamb  was  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  copy  it  out ;  but  it  is  believed 
to  be  a  genuine  work  of  the  author  of  the  Seasons,  and  not,  as  has  been 
stated,  a  hoax  of  Lamb's.  In  the  memoir  of  Thomson  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  (revised  by  Peter  Cunningham),  prefixed  to  the  Aldine 
edition  of  Thomson's  poems,  the  letter  will  be  found  in  its  right  place. 
It  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Cramston,  September,  1725. 


Page  248.     Biographical  Memoir  of  Mr.  Liston. 
London  Magazine,  January,  1625.     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb, 
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IMf  Niticte  was  not  sig-ned,  but  we  know  it  to  be  Lamb's  from  a 
fetetnee  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Hutcliinson^  of  Junujury  SO,  IH25  : — 

'*  But  did  you  read  the  *  Memoir  of  Listoti '  ?  and  did  you  guess 
whose  it  was  ?  Of  all  the  Lies  1  evet  put  off,  I  value  this  most.  It  is 
from  top  to  toe,  every  paragraph.  Pure  Invention;  and  has  passed  for 
Gospelj  has  been  republished  in  newspapers,  and  in  the  penny  play- 
bills of  the  Night,  as  an  authentic  Account.  I  »hall  certainly  go  to  the 
Naughty  Man  »ome  day  for  my  FibbingB,*' 

Writing  to  Barton  on  February  10,  1825j  Lamb  alludes  to  it  again, 
remarking,  "A  life  more  improbable  for  him  [LlstonJ  to  have  lived 
would  not  be  easily  invented*" 

To  come  Ironi  Lamb  to  facts— according  to  the  best  accounts  that 
we  have,  John  Listan  (1776?- 1846)  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  or 
of  a  subordinute  official  in  the  Custom  House.  He  went  to  Soho 
School,  afterwards  became  an  usher  at  Dr.  Bumey's  school  at  Gosport, 
and  in  I7yj)  was  a  master  at  the  Grammar  School  of  St.  Martin's  in 
Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square.  His  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
proper  was  at  Weymouth,  where  he  failed  utterly.  Later  he  joined  a 
touring  company  in  the  north  of  England  as  a  serious  actor,  and  again 
&jled.  At  last,  however,  a  manager  induced  him  to  take  up  comic 
old  men's  and  bumpkins*  parts^  and  his  real  talents  were  at  onee  dis- 
covered. Tliereafter  he  succeeded  steadily,  until  his  salary  was  larger 
than  thstt  paid  to  any  other  comedian  of  his  time.  His  greatest  part 
was  Paul  Pry  in  John  Poolers  play  of  that  name,  which  was  produced 
in  September  in  the  year  of  Lamb's  essay,  Liston  left  the  stage  in 
1H37.  He  married  a  Miss  Tyrer,  a  favourite  actress  in  burlesque. 
Liston^s  own  tendency  to  punning  and  pr^ictical  jokes  must  have  led 
him  to  look  upon  this  spurious  biography  with  much  favour, 

Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  in  her  autobiography.  My  Long  Life,  says  that 
she  often  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liston  in  the  Lambs'  rooms  in  Great 
Riissell  Street. 

Lamb's  joke  does  not  call  for  any  particular  annotation,  but  it 
might  be  remarked  that  at  the  close  of  the  imaginary  quotation  from 
Aminadab  Listou's  tract  (on  page  249),  there  is  a  reminiscence  of 
Lamb's  essay  **  On  the  Custom  of  Hissing  at  Theatres"  (see  fjage  90)- 
The  Ilistno-Mastix  which  Lis  ton's  tract  preceded  by  fifteen  years  was 
Histrto-Mastix :  The  Players  Scourge  or  Actor's  Tragedy ^  iiyJUf  by 
William  Prynne  (l600-l(i69),  tor  which  its  author  was  placed  in  the 
pillory.^ Mr.  Foss,  of  Pall  Mallj  was  a  bookseller,  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Payne  &  Foss.  Lamt>  once  remarked  in  Crabb  Robinson's  hearing, 
in  reference  to  some  grumblings  of  the  Opium  Eater,  that  **  he  ought 
to  be  published  by  Pain  and  Fuss." — ^The  passage  concerning  Saner 
Kraut  {on  page  250)  refers  possibly  to  Liston's  appearance  in  the  part 
of  Sour-Krout  in  a  farce  after  Kotxebue  called  "The  Posichers;"  but 
there  must  be  many  allusions  in  the  essay  which  are  now  almost  beyond 
tracking  with  certainty.  For  instjince,  on  page  253  there  is  mention 
of  Liston's  adventures  in  a  seraglio.  This  probably  refers  to  some  part 
played  by  him  in  a  Turkish  play — such  as  Dibdin's  "Seraglio,"  1776, — 
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Bojle's  Reflections — Oceasiondl  BefleetiofU  upon  Several  Subjects,  1664, 
by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle — is  now  piactically  a  dead  'book. — ^The 
Herbert-of-Cherbury  attitude  may  be  studied  in  the  frontispiece  to 
aUnost  any  edition  of  the  autobiography  of  Edward  Herbert,  first  Lord 
of  Cherbury  (1583-1648):  he  reclines  at  full  l^igtfa  under  a  tree 
supporting  his  head  on  his  hand. — *'The  Distressed  Mother"  was  by 
Ambrose  PhiUips;  Barnwell  is  in  Lillo's  "London  Merchant"  (see 
page  102) ;  AlUmont  in  Rowe's  "  Fair  Penitent ; "  Chamont  in  Otway'a 
"Orphan/*  and  Jaffier  in  Otway's  "  Venice  Preserved." 

It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  Lamb's  joke,  to  know  that 
Liston's  library  contained  a  number  of  works  of  biblical  criticism. 

Page  2.54.     A  Vision  op  Horns. 

London  Magcusine,  January,  1 825.  Signed  "  EUa."  Not  reprinted  by 
Lamb. 

I  had  some  little  doubt  as  to  whether  or  no  to  include  in  the  present 
edition  this  fantasia  on  a  theme  no  longer  acceptable,  since  Lamb 
himself  says  he  did  not  care  to  be  associated  with  it.  "  The  Horns  is 
in  poor  taste  [he  wrote  to  Miss  Hutchinson],  resembling  the  most 
laboured  papers  in  the  Spectator.  I  had  sign  a  it  'Jack  Homer :'  but 
Taylor  and  Hessey  said,  it  would  be  thought  an  offensive  article,  unless 
I  put  my  known  signature  to  it ;  and  wrung  from  me  my  slow  consent." 
And  again,  to  Bajrton:  "I  am  vexed  that  ugly  paper  should  have 
offended.  I  kept  it  as  clear  from  objectionable  phrases  as  possible, 
and  it  was  Hessey's  fiiult,  and  my  weakness,  that  it  did  not  appear 
anonymous.     No  more  of  it,  for  God's  sake." 

Lamb's  objections  being,  however,  lodged  rather  against  the  publicity 
of  the  essay's  paternity  than  the  essay  itself,  and  the  aim  of  the 
present  edition  being  to  be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  essay  stands. 
Moreover  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  being  to  a  large  extent  an  experi> 
ment  in  what  we  might  call  Congrevism :  forming  a  whimsical  appen- 
dix to  the  Elia  essay  on  the  "  Artificial  Comedy  "  (see  Vol.  II.,  page  141), 
wherein  Lamb  uiges  upon  the  readers  of  the  old  licentious  plays  the 
value  of  dissociating  them  in  their  minds  altogether  from  real  life ; 
looking  upon  them  purely  as  fancifiil  dramas  of  an  impossible  society ; 
and  thus  being  able  to  enjoy  their  wit  and  high  spirits  without  shock 
to  the  moral  sensibilities.  In  his  "  Vision  of  Horns  "  Lamb  seems  to 
me  to  be  himself  dramatising  this  genial  and  reasonable  view.  He  has 
carried  out  Congreve's  method  to  a  still  higher  power,  and  imagined  a 
land  peopled  wholly  by  cuckolds — a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  old 
comedy's  theory  of  society.  Rightly  the  essay  should  follow  that  on 
the  **  Artificial  Comedy  "  as  an  ironical  postscript. 

Page  254,  line  20.  Moses'  horn  .  .  .  Ammon  .  .  .  Amalthea, 
Moses  has  no  horn  in  our  version  of  the  Bible,  but  the  Vulgate  gives 
"  quod  comuta  esset  facies  sua  "  where  we  have  "  he  wist  not  that  the 
skin  of  his  face  shone  " — the  Hebrew  word  signifying  both  a  "  horn  " 
and  a  "shining."  Hence  Michael  Angelo's  Moses  in  the  Vatican  is 
homed. — Ammon,  or  Jupiter  Ammon,  so  called  from  his  assumption  of 
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the  fonn  of  a  ram  when  he  appeared  to  the  parched  Bacchus  in  the 
Libyan  Desert  to  g^ide  him  to  a  spring  of  water, — Amalthea,  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Crete,  fed  the  in&nt  Jupiter  with  goat's  milk. 
Legend  soon  transformed  her  to  a  goat  herself,  stationed  in  heaven  as 
a  constellation  by  a  grateful  Jove,  with  one  of  her  horns  exalted  into  a 
miraculous  horn  of  plenty.  Other  versions  of  the  legend  make  the 
horn  of  Ammon  and  Amalthea  one :  namely,  the  tract  of  land  resem- 
bling a  horn  in  shape,  given  by  Ammon,  King  of  Libya,  to  Amalthea,  his 
mistress,  and  the  mother  of  Bacchus.  For  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  horn  as  a  badge  of  cuckoldry  the  curious  may  consult  Dunger, 
Germania,  XXIX.,  59. 

Page  255,  line  17.  The  Custom  of  the  Coimtry,  The  title  of  one 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  freest  comedies. 

Page  S58,  last  line.  A$  VirgU  speaks.  Referring  to  JBneid,  VI., 
where  Virgil  speaks  of  the  two  gates  of  sleep,  one  of  horn,  tlurough 
which  the  true  dreams  pass,  one  of  ivory,  whose  visions  are  false. 


Page  859*     The  Illustrious  Defunct. 

New  Monthly  Magazine,  January,  1 825.     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

The  footnote  with  which  the  article  properly  begins  refers  to  the 
last  effort,  then  in  preparation,  which  was  made  to  add  to  the  life 
of  the  State  Lottery.  Actually,  the  last  State  Lottery  in  England  was 
held  on  October  18,  1826.  Walter  is  a  character  in  "The  Children  in 
the  Wood,"  one  of  Lamb's  favourite  modem  plajrs,  by  Thomas  Morton, 
in  which  he  loved  to  see  Miss  Kelly.  The  Abb^  de  Vertot  is  more 
rifhtly  known  as  Aubert  de  Vertot  d'Aubeuf  (1655-17.35),  the  historian 
of  Portugal,  Sweden,  the  Bretons,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  other 
peoples. 

Page  259.  Motto.  "Nought  but  a  blank  .  .  ."  From  Dryden's 
poem  "  On  the  Death  of  a  very  Young  Gentleman." 

Page  259,  line  15.  "The  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism," 
This  phrase,  applied  to  Napoleon,  occurred  in  Coleridge's  report  of  Pitt's 
speech  of  February  17,  1800  (see  Essays  on  His  Own  Times,  II.,  294). 

Page  259,  line  21.  Devout  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  The 
lottery  produced  between  £250,000  and  £300,000  per  annum.  Its 
death  was  decreed  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  which  had  inquired 
into  its  merits  and  demerits  as  a  means  of  replenishing  the  national  coffers. 

Page  259,  line  26.  Sorrowing  contractors.  It  was  customary  to 
apportion  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  among  speculators,  who  sold  them 
again,  if  possible  at  a  profit.  The  most  prominent  of  these  at  the  last 
was  T.  Bish  (see  below). 

Page  259,  line  29.     ''  Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  ocddit." 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
Null!  flebilior  quam  tibi  Virgili. 

From  Hocaoe'ft  Carm.,  I. ,  S4,  9. 

"  His  death  was  sorrowiiil  to  many  of  the  good — to  none  more  than 

to  you,  Virgil."     The  line  comes  from  Horace's  lament  for  Quinctilius. 

Page   260,  line   2.     Alnaschar,     Al-Nashshar,  the  Babbler,  the 
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Daftcie.     Whom  Jupiter  wooed  in  the  fismi  of 

See   "Mid* 


"  RingSf  gaudst  conseits^*'  etc. 
Scene  1,  Ime^  S$,  34. 
foot.     Baucis  afid  Philtmon. 


See 
Froia 


Barber's  fifth  brother,  in  the  Arahktn  Nights^  who  built  an  imagl 
fortune  on  the  !iale  of  a  tray  of  glass  ware,  and  then   m  the  course 
his  golden  day  dream  kicked  it  over  and  lost  all  he  had. 

Page  260,  'line  9,  Tke  Blue-coat  Boy.  ft  wan  the  hat>it,  wUich 
be^n  about  l69t,  for  a  dozen  boys  from  Christ's  Hospitil  to  be 
requtsitioned  by  the  lottery  controllers,  from  whom  two  were  ael^rted 
to  draw  the  tickets  from  the  wheels  in  Coopers'  Hall.  An  old  pfiiit, 
j^ven  in  the  Rev,  E.  H.  Pearce's  Annals  of  Christ's  Hospital,  ipO)^ 
shows  thL*m  at  their  work. 

Page    ^GV,   line    5*     *^  The   AlchemisC*      Ben   Jonsoti's    play,   A 
11,^  8cene   L     Lamb  included  the  greater  part  of  the  scene  in 
Specirfiens,  1 80S. 

Page  S6l,  line  2*, 
tt  shower  of  gold, 

Page  261,   line  28 
stimmer  Night's  Dream/*  Act  I 

Page  'iGlf  eleventh  line   from 
note  on  page  421. 

Page  262,  line  6.  "  Tke  feat  of  Ul  exceeds  the  Ul  me  fear.' 
Fairfax's  Tasso,  I,  S2:— 

The  fear  of  111  exceeds  iht  Evil  we  fear. 

Page   262*  line   8,     **  Men  ar6  but  chUdren  of  a  larger  growth. 
From  Dryden's  "All  for  Love/'  Act  IV,,  Scene  L     This  quotntion 
used  in  a  contemptuous  notice  of  Lamb's  John  W&odvU  in  the  Ann 
Msi^isWf  tn  1 8 02 J  and  may  have  remained  by  htm. 

Page  262,  line  21.      **  Crede  quod  hahes,  et  habc4.'*      Sir  Tho; 
More  lent  Erasmus  a  horse.     Instead  of  returning  it  Erasmus  wrote: 

Quod  niiht  dixistj 
Dc  corpore  Christi 
Crede  qucxl  edas  et  edb ; 
Sic  tJbi  rescribo 
Dt  tuo  palfrido 
Cr«d€  quod  habeas  et  habes. 
"As  you  said  to  me  of  Cbrist*s  body^  '  Believe  ihat  you  «ii  it,  and  ytm  eai  il';  » 
write  you  my  answer  concerning  your  palfrey,  '  Believe  you  have  him  and  yo^  huft  him'- 

Page  2f»3,  line  6.  Morphei^  will  stifle  Cocker,  C-oeker  was  Edward' 
Cocker  (l<>31-lf>75),  the  arithmetician.  "According  to  Cocker**  wis 
a  slang  expresHion  that  is  still  used  a  little. 

Page  2iiSi  line  9.  The  art  and  myUery  of  jmffing.  An  interesti 
collection  of  lottery  puffs  wiH  be  found  in  Hone's  Every -Day  Booh» 
VoL  ILj  November  IB.  The  arch- professor  of  puffery  in  the  lottcry'l, 
later  days  was  T.  Bish,  of  Corn  hi  1 1  and  Charing  Crosi?,  whose  blaiidisb- 
ments  to  the  public  were  often  presented  in  ingenious  verse.  We 
know  from  one  of  Mary  Lamb's  letters  that  Lamb  (in  addition  to  speca> 
lating  in  lottery  tickets)  bad  hiinself  written  lottery  pujfs  twenty  yeaw 
earlier ;  but  1  have  not  traced  any  to  his  hand-      I  give  a  specimen : — 

THE  LOTTERY  ALPHABET 


nt, 

01,      1 


suitids  for  All  who  for  Affluence  wish, 
means  Be  sore  Bvy  a  Ticket  of  BIS H, 
Cask  in  plenty  by'BISH  you  may  gain 
Dan't  Dday  soon  a  Chance  to  obtain ; 
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E  Shows  that  Every  One,  if  he  is  wise, 

F  would  Find  out  where  to  purchase  a  Prise ; 

G  Gwes  the  place ;  it  is  4,  in  Cornhill ; 

H  Has  a  prise,  for  Have  it  who  will, 

I  ItuUpendente  by  BISH  you  may  gain ; 

J  Jain  with  me,  a  grand  Prize  to  obtain ; 

k  Keep  in  view,  in  October's  the  day 

L  Lottry  draws ;  then  no  longer  delay. 

M  Many  prizes  the  Scheme  has  in  view ; 

N  No  one  knows  but  a  winner  are  you. 

O  shows  that  Opulence  there  may  be  found  ; 

P  Proves  that  Prius  in  Plenty  abound. 

Q  Questions  not  but  the  Scheme  will  delight  ye ; 

R  roost  Respectfully  begs  to  invite  ye. 

S  Stands  for  Shares,  ifa  Ticket  don't  suit  ye, 

T  Turns  your  Luck,  and  with  Treasure  recruits  ye, 

U  shows  that  all,  with  Unanimous  Wishes. 

V  Vow  they'll  Venture  and  purchase  at  BISH'S. 
W  Would  Wish  in  a  Club  to  unite  ye ; 

X    Ten  to  One  but  good  luck  will  requite  ye. 

Y  hopes  that  You  have,  like  others,  a  wish. 

Z     with  Zeal  to  adventure  and  purchase  of  BISH. 

Page  26s,  line  29.  JMce  .  .  .  Sir  Epiowre  Mammon  .  .  .  and  Sir 
BacUam.  Luke  Frugal  is  in  Massinger's  "  City  Madam  "  (see  note  on 
page  462)  ;  Mammon  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Alchemist/'  the  speaker  of  the 
passage  quoted  above ;  and  Sir  Balaam  in  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  III. 
He  it  was  whom  Satan  tempted : — 

But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 

And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  maJdng  poor. 

Line*  3S«-3Sa. 

Page  263,  line  S2.  Wb  may  read  in  "  The  Chuardian.'*  I  do  not 
find  this  example  in  The  Chuardian.  Lamb  may  have  had  in  mind 
either  The  Rambler,  No.  181  (December  10, 1751),  or  The  Connoiss&ur, 
No.  93  (November  6,  1755). 

Page  26.S,  line  84.  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Oarrick,  The  story  is  in 
William  Cooke's  Life  of  Samuel  Foote :  "  Soon  after  Garrick's  purchase 
at  Hampton  Court  he  was  showing  Dr.  Johnson  the  grounds,  the  house, 
Shakespeare's  temple,  etc.,  and  concluded  by  asking  him:  'Well, 
Doctor,  how  do  you  like  all  this  ? '  '  Why,  it  is  pleasant  enough,'  growled 
the  Doctor, '  for  the  present ;  but  all  these  things,  David,  make  death 
very  terrible ' "  (Birkbeck  Hill,  Johnson  Misc.,  II.,  39*). 

Page  264,  line  3.  Chateaubriand.  The  phrase  was  a  regular  formula 
when  the  death  of  a  French  king  was  announced.  Last  used  officially 
at  the  exequies  of  Louis  XVIII.     Chateaubriand  did  not  invent  it. 


Page  264.     Unitarian  Protests. 

London  Magazine,  February,  1825.     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

Unitarian  and  other  Dissenters  bad  to  be  married  in  English  churches 
until  the  end  of  1836.  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  of  1753,  in  force,  with 
certain  modifications,  at  the  time  of  Lamb's  essay,  provided  that  all 
marriages  not  performed  in  church,  with  due  publication  of  banns  and 
licence  duly  granted,  were  null  and  void  with  Dissenters.  It  was 
customary,  after  the  ceremony  in  an  established  church,  to  lod^e  a 
protest  against  the  terms  of  the  service.      Hence  Lamb's  scathing 
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strictures.  Lamb  was  himself  nominally  a  Unitarian,  as  were  many  of 
his  friends.  In  1796,  as  he  told  Coleridge,  he  adored  Priestley  almost 
to  the  point  of  sin.  But  in  later  life  Lamb  dropped  away  &om  all 
sects.  Hood,  who  knew  him  well,  and  wrote  of  him  as  lovingly  as 
any  one,  remarked  in  his  "Literary  Reminiscences"  in  Hood's  Oum 
probably  with  truth : — 

As  r^ards  his  Unitarianism,  it  strikes  me  as  more  probable  that  he  was  what  the  naoo' 
guid  people  call  "  Nothing  at  all."  which  means  that  he  was  every  thing  but  a  Bigot.  As 
be  was  in  spirit  an  Old  Author,  so  was  he  in  faith  an  Ancient  Christian,  too  ancient  to  be> 
long  to  any  of  the  modem  sub-hubbub  divisions  of  — Ists,  — Arians.  and  — Inians. 

And  it  is  told  of  Lamb  that  he  once  complained  that  the  Unitarians 

had  robbed  him  of  two-thirds  of  his  God.     I  do  not  identify  M , 

the  friend  to  whom  this  letter  was  written. 


Page  268.     Autobiography  of  Mr.  Munden. 

London  Magazine,  February,  1825.     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

This  skit  followed  "The  Biography  of  Mr.  Liston"  (page  248)  which 
was  printed  in  the  preceding  month's  issue.  Leigh  Hunt,  referring  in 
his  own  Autobiography  to  this  exercise  of  invention,  says :  "  Munden 
he  [Lamb]  made  bom  at '  Stoke  Pogis ; '  the  very  sound  of  which  was 
like  the  actor  speaking  and  digging  his  words." 

To  come  to  fact,  Joseph  Shepherd  Munden  (b.  1758)  was  the  scm  of 
a  poulterer  in  Leather  Lane,  Holbom,  where  he  was  bom.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  waaf  errand  boy  to  an  apothecary  and  afterwards  was 
apprenticed  to  a  law  stationer.  More  than  once — incited  by  admiraticm 
of  Garrick — he  ran  away  to  join  strolling  companies,  and  at  last  he 
took  to  the  stage  altogether.  Of  his  powers  as  an  actor  Lamb's  other 
descriptions  of  him  (see  pages  841  and  878  of  this  volume  and  also 
page  148,  Vol.  IL)  say  enough.  Munden's  last  appearance  was  on 
May  31,  1824.  He  died  in  1832.  His  son  was  Hiomas  Shepherd 
Munden,  who  died,  aged  fifty,  in  1850.     He  wrote  his  &ther's  life. 

In  Ra3rmond's  Memoirs  of  Elliston  is  an  account  of  an  excursion 
which  Lamb  once  made  with  Elliston  and  Mtmden.  I  have  quoted  it 
in  the  notes  in  Vol.  U. 

Page  268,  line  23.     1759.     Should  be  1758. 

Page  269,  line  21.  The  part  0/  Grips,  Sir  Francis  Gripe  in  Mrs. 
Centilivre's  "  Busy  Body,"  the  part  in  which  Munden  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  in  1790. 

Page  269,  seventh  line  firom  foot.  Edwint  WiUon,  Lee  Lewis,  etc, 
John  Edwin  the  elder  (1749-1790),  whom  Munden  succeeded  in  1790 
at  Covent  Garden. — Richard  Wilson,  an  actor  in  such  parts  as  Mundeu 
afterwards  played,  flourished  in  the  seventeen  seventies  and  eighties. — 
Charles  Lee  Lewes  (1740-1803),  the  comedian,  excellent,  among  many 
other  parts,  in  Yoimg  Marlow  in  ''She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  which  he 
played  to  Goldsmith's  own  satis&ction. 

Page  270,  line  5.  Dozy,  In  T.  Dibdin's  farce  "Past  Ten  O'clock 
and  a  Rainy  Night"  (see  page  378). 
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Page  270,     The  "  Lepus"  Papers. 

These  papers  appeared  in  Ths  New  Times  at  various  dates  in  1835, 
They  have  never  before  been  identified  as  Iamb's ;  but  I  know  them 
to  be  his  tram  internal  evidence  and  from  the  following  allusion  in 
Crabb  Robinson's  MS.  Dtary  preserved  at  Dr.  Williams'  Library  : — 

"January  7,  IB25,  Called  on  Lamb  and  chatted.  He  has  written 
m  The  Netv  Times  an  article  against  visitors.  He  means  to  express 
his  feelings  towards  young  Godwin,  for  it  i«  chiefly  against  the  children 
of  old  friends  that  he  humorously  vents  his  spleen."  The  article  in 
question^  No.  1,  of  the  series,  is  No,  X,  of  a  series  called  Variorum* 
Lamb's  signature,  Lepus  (a  bare),  is  appended  to  all  that  are  here 
included.  A  further  means  of  identification  is  the  jiassage  about 
Captain  Beacham's  family,  which  will  be  found  paralleled  in  Lamb's 
letter  to  Landor  of  April  9*  1^'32 — "the  measureless  B,'s  *'  (see  below). 

The  Vaiiomra  series  lasted  flaggingly  until  April,  one  of  the  last 
articles  in  it  being  Lamb's  review  of  the  Odes  and  Addresses  (see 
page  285),  which,  however,  was  not  signed  Lepus*  It  then  died.  In 
August  a  new  series,  entitled  "Sketches  Original  and  Select,**  was 
begun,  with  an  article  by  Lepus,  but  this  also  soon  flagged.  Lamb 
does  not  seem  to  have  contributed  to  it  again. 

Page  270.      I, — Makv  FtiiENns. 

Tke  New  Times,  January  8,  1825.     Signed  "  Lepus/' 

Another  proof  of  Lamb's  authorship  of  this  essay  will  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  him  to  Walter  Savage  Landor  on  April  9,  1 8/^2,  where  he 
writes : — 

"  Next,  I  forgot  to  tell  yon  I  knew  all  your  Welsh  annoyances^  the 
oieasureless  B/s-  1  knew  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them.  Seventeen 
brothers  and  sixteen  sisters,  as  tiiey  appear  to  me  in  memory.  There 
was  one  of  them  that  used  to  fix  his  long  legs  on  my  fender,  and  tell  a 
tale  of  a  shark  every  night,  endless,  immortal.  How  have  I  grudged 
the  salt-sea  tavener  not  having  had  his  gorge  of  him  I  The  shortest  of 
the  daughters  measured  five  foot  eleven  without  her  shoes.  Well, 
some  dny  we  may  confer  about  them.  But  they  were  talL  Truly,  I 
have  discover'd  the  longitude." 

Lamb  also  returned  to  the  charge  a  little  later  in  the  Popular  Fallacy 
"That  Home  is  Home"  (see  Vol.  U.j  page  -taS).  The  first  idea  for 
txjth  this  essay  and  the  Fallacy  we  find  in  the  letter  to  Mrs,  Wonls* 
worth  dated  February  18,  1818.  Lamb  also  utilised  a  portion  of  this 
essay  in  bis  Popular  Fallacy  "  That  You  must  Love  Me,  and  Love  My 
Dog,''  published  in  February,  1  S'iG, 

Page  270,  line  ."SI.  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  Man  I "  etc,  Hamlet 
says :  *'  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite 
in  faculty  !  "  and  so  forth  ("Hamlet,*  Act  IL,  Scene  2,  lines  315,  etc). 

Page  270,  line  35.     "  TiBdel  me  fiarum,"     See  note  on  page  411, 

Page  a 71,  line  28.  Those  S&uen  Sleepers.  The  seven  sleepers  of 
Ephesus,  according  to  the  Koran^  slept  for  809  years ;  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours,  250  years. 

Page  271,  line  36.  Captain  Beackam*  From  the  letter  to  Landor 
VOL.  1.— 32 
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ve  fsMMm  the  name  to  be  Betlunv  •  brotber,  I  tliiitlc,  of  Ibe  lajnbi 
Hiead,  Matitds  Betfa&m*  tJie  aotbor  ol  T^  Zia^  o/  MsrM. 

¥m^  t7 ^       II . RSA&ESS  AG AIX 9T  TH E  G  KAf M. 

2^  .Vfw  Tmm,  Juiaarr  IS.  184S.     Signed  '*  Lcfws." 

Pige  274^  line  6.  IkmteL  Tbe  ^lagoa's  ^fe  eoDKislei!  of  pltdt  aod 
fo  Mid  luir  9eetli«il  together  (see  Bel  and  the  Dngoa,  XXV  U.). 

Pk^  274.     III. — Mq«Tinc\TioHs  or  Ajf  Atrruott. 

m«  A>«r  THmett  Janumiy  31,  18^5*     Signed  *'  Lcpio." 

Page  275,  line  t,     j1 »  C m.     AlUo  Cunningham. 

Fiige  S76,     !¥.— Tom  Pav, 

TOi  ^«W  Timeit  February  8,  1 835.     Signed  "  Lepos." 

I  have  no  guess  at  tbe  original  of  thi$  character  sketcli.  Joba 
Poole's  famous  pUy  "  Paul  Pry/'  in  which  Ltston  pLayed  so  admimblj, 
wm»  not  produced  until  September  of  this  year,  1 825.  L^rab  and  Poole 
had  a  alight  acquaintance  through  the  London  MagaxinAt  to  which 
Poole  contributed  dramatic  burlesques.  Lamb  had  gi^en  to  the  land- 
lord in  "  Mr,  H,/'  in  1806,  the  name  and  character  of  Pry, 

Page  E76r  line  18.  Lik^  the  man  in  the  pla^.  Chreme^,  in  the 
4»pening  scene  of  the  Heauton  TtTnorQumenos  by  Terence  (line  77). 
•ays  :  "  Homo  sum  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto  '\  I  am  a  nun 
and  to  nothing  that  concerns  mankind  am  I  indifferent* 

Page  277.  line  4,  "  Usqiie  rectirrit,"  Horace's  BpisL,  L,  1^  lines 
£4-25  t— 

Naiurani  eE[KlIes  (uTtA,  tameo  uique  recunrtt, 
Et  mali  permmpei  funini  faAtidia  victriis. 

(You  may  driv«  Namre  out  with  a  pitchfork,  yet  sbe  will  persistently  reliini,  ttad  mil 
■I^Uhily  tireak  through  dtpr;ivtKi  fancl^.  and  be  winncf.) 

Page  277.     V.-^Tum  Pry's  Wife. 

The  New  Tim$s,  February  28,  1825.     Signed  **  Lepua.** 

In  a  letter  from  Lamb  to  the  Keaneys,  of  which  the  date  is  uncef* 
tain,  we  get  an  inkling  as  to  the  identity  of  Mrs.  Pry  : — 

"  I  suppose  you  know  we've  left  the  Temple  pro  tempore.  By  the 
way,  this  conduct  has  caused  many  strange  fturmis^  in  a  good  Udy  of 
our  acquaintance.  She  lately  sent  for  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Itidis 
House,  who  lives  opposite  her  at  Monroe's  the  flute  shop  in  Skinn^ 
Street,  Snowhill, — 1  mention  no  names.  You  shall  never  get  out  0i 
me  what  lady  J  mean,— on  purpose  to  ask  all  he  knew  about  us.  1 
had  previously  introduced  him  to  her  whist  table.  Her  inquiries  em- 
braced every  possible  thing  that  could  be  known  of  me— how  1  stood 
in  the  India  House,  what  was  the  amount  of  my  salary,  what  it  was 
likely  to  be  hereafter,  whether  I  was  thought  clever  in  business,  why 
I  had  taken  country  lodgings,  why  at  Kingsland  in  particular,  had  I 
fTiends  in  that  road,  was  anybody  expected  to  visit  me,  did  1  wish  for 
visitors,  would  an  unexpected  call  be  gratifying  or  not,  would  it  be 
better  that  she  sent  beforehand^  did  any  body  come  to  see  me,  was  iKrt 
there  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Morgan,  did  he  know  him,  didn't  he 
come  to  see  me,  did  he  know  how  Mr.  Morgan  lived,  she  could  never 
make  out  how  they  were  maintained,  was  it  true  he  lived  out  of  the 
profits  of  a  linen  draper's  shop  in  Bishopsgate  Street  ? '' 
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Mr*.  Godwin's  address  was  41  Skianer  Street. 

Aga^in,  Mtiry  Lamb  tells  Sarah  Hazlitt  on  November?,  1809:  "Charles 
told  Mrs.  Godwin  Hazlitt  had  found  a  we^U  in  hJs  garden  which,  water 
being  scarce  m  your  country,  would  bring  him  in  two  hundred  a  year ;  Mid 
she  carae  In  great  haste  the  next  morning  to  ask  me  if  it  were  true/' 

Page  279,  line  9.     ** Lu7i%en  siccwm."     See  note  on  page  418, 

Page  S79.     VI. — A  Characteh, 

Tks  New  Times,  August  25,  1825.     Signed  "Lepus." 

This  differed  frcm  the  five  papers  that  have  preceded  it  in  inaugurat- 
ing a  new  scries  entitled  "Sketches  Original  and  Select."  Lepu^^ 
however^p.  coQtHbuted  no  more.  1  have  no  idea  who  the  original 
Egomet  was,  possibly  an  India  House  clerk.— Thomas  Gritfiths  Waine- 
Wright,  the  Janus  Weathercock  of  the  London  Magazine,  of  whom  we 
»hali  hear  more  in  Vol,  U.  of  this  edition,  had  occasionally  u&ed  the 
pseudonym  Egomet  Bonmot,  and  Lamb  may  have  borrowed  it*  In 
many  ways  Lamb's  Egoraet  approximates  to  Mr,  Meredith's  Egoists 

Page  £79f  line  21.  Jack  Eetchertf.  From  Jack  Ketch,  the  dynastic 
name  of  the  hangman  (see  note  on  page  406). 

Page  279,  last  line.  "  Th&re  is  no  reciprocity/'  Lamh  puta  these 
words  into  inverted  commas,  but  it  is  possibly  no  quotation. 

Page  280j  line  11,  " Nimium  vicini'*  In  allusion  to  Virgil's  [Eel,, 
IX.,  28)  "  Mantua  vse  miser*  nimium  vicina  Cremona "— "  Mantua 
alas,  too  near  ill-starred  Cremona  *'  (for  it  shared  the  fate  of  Cremona, 
which  had  rebelled  against  Augustus  and  suffered  confiscation)*  Lamb 
comments  in  his  ''  Popular  Fallacies  "  (see  Vol.  II.)  upon  Swift's  punning 
use  of  the  phrase. 

Page  2 8 0^  line  20.     Fame  of  Diana.     See  Acts  of  the  Apostles  xii. 

Page  280,  last  line  of  essay.  Pagod  ,  .  .  I/ucretian  Jupiter,  A 
Pagod,  an  East  Indian  idol,  a  sacred  temple.  For  Lucre tian  Jupiter 
see  note  on  page  445. 


Page  280.     E^FLEcrioi^s  m  thk  Pillory. 

London  Mafjazin^f  March,  1825.     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

The  second  article  under  the  heading  *'  Excerptions  from  an  Idler  s 
Scrap- Book"  (see  Appendix,  page  380,  and  note  to  the  same).  The 
editor's  note  is  undoubtedly  Lamb's,  as  is,  of  course,  the  whole 
tmaginary  story.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Lamb  was 
writing  his  '*Ode  to  the  Treadmill"  (see  Vol.  V.,  page  67)  which 
appeared  in  Hie  New  Times  in  October,  1825. 

The  pillory,  which  has  not  been  used  in  this  country  since  1837,  was 
latterly  kept  principally  for  setlitious  and  libellous  offenders.  In  May, 
1812,  for  instance,  Eaton,  the  publisher  of  Tom  Paine'a  Age  of  ReoAon, 
stood  in  the  pillory.  The  time  was  usually  one  hour,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lamb's  hero,  the  victim  being  a  quarter  turned  at  each  ftfteen 
minutes,  in  order  tliat  every  member  of  the  crowd  might  witness  the 
disgrace.  The  offender's  neck  and  wrists  were  fixed  in  holes  cut  for 
the  purpose  in  a  plank  fastened  crosswise  to  an  upright  pole.     The 
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London  pillories  were  erected  in  different  spots— at  Chariiij^  Cwm,  in 
the  Hay  market,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  opposite  the  Royal  ExcbAoge, 
and  elsewhere. 

Page  281,  line  28.  Roseniary  I/am  .  .  .  DukCM  Place,  Bosemarj 
Lane,  in  Whitechapel,  now  called  Hoyul  Mint  Street,  where  Raj;r  Fair 
IS  held.  Duke's  Place,  Aldgate,  now  known  &s  Duke  Street,  t 
Jewish  centre. 

Pa^e  281,  sixth  line  from  foot.  Olla  Podridas.  Lamb's  use  of  tbe 
phrase  is  exact — "  rotten  jars  ". 

Page  281,  fifth  line  from  foot.  Disease  not.  Unclothe  not.  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  in  "The  Temp^t"     Act  V^,  Scene  I,  line  85. 

Page  281,  last  line.  Nubbling.  A  word  for  a  small  piece  of  coal,  is 
various  parts  of  England, 

Page  282,  line  4.  My  friends  from  over  Ike  water,  Referrin)?  to 
the  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison  at  South wark,  who  would  be 
allowed  out  during  the  day- — hence  "ephemeral  RoKxians/'  or  ^^emen, 
and  *' flies  [not  '^fileSj'  as  too  often  misprinted]  of  a  day  '* :  being  obliged 
to  return  at  night,  (Shakespeare  uses  flies  in  this  senses  "The  slaves 
of  chance  and  flies  of  every  wind  that  blows/'  he  &ays  in  "The  Winter's 
Tale/')  Lamb's  friend,  William  Hone,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Kings 
Bench  for  a  while  from  18if6,  editing  in  confinement  the  end  of  his 
Every-Day  Book  and  the  whole  of  the  Table  Book, 

Page  28S,  line  H,  My  sight  dazzles.  Possibly  a  recollection  of 
Webster's  famous  line,  in  the  **  Duchess  of  Malfi  "  : — 

Cover  ber  face  :  miae  eyes  daxik  :  she  died!  yoiasig. 

Lamb  quotes  this  passage  in  his  Specimens. 

Page  282,  line  22*  Sir  Tlwrnas  Lavrrence.  The  portrait-painter 
(l76iM830), 

Page  'iS^i,  seventh  line  from  foot  A  Brentford  competitor,  Tht 
throne  of  Brentford  was  shared,  according  to  the  old  legend*  by  two 
brothers,  in  Buckingham's  "  Rehearsal "  they  act  wholly  in  unison. 
Thackeray's  ballad  is  now  the  commonest  authority  upon  the  Atory. 

Page  283,  line  2.  Pisgah  eminence.  It  was  from  the  top  of  Pisg^h 
that  Moses  viewed  the  Promised  Land  (see  Deut.  xxxiv,  1).  Lamh 
more  probably  Wiis  thinking  of  Fuller's  Pisgah  Sight  of  Ptde^tim^  ftijni 
which  he  quotes  in  the  article  on  page  112. 

Page  2S:i,  line  TO.  Bostwick  ,  .  .  Pryrme  ,  .  .  Defoe  ,  ,  .  Sk^ 
beare,  John  Bastwick  (1593-1654)  was  condemned  to  lose  his  ears  in 
the  piUory  for  writing  the  Letanie  of  Dr,  John  Bostwicke,  an  attack  on 
the  bishops, — William  Prynne  (1600-1 669)  was  pilloried  twice,  the 
first  time  for  his  Histrio-Mastix  (referred  to  by  Lamb  in  the  biogrApliy 
of  List  on  on  page  249),  ^^^^  ^be  second  time  for  his  support  of 
Bastwick  against  the  bishops,  particularly  I^ud.  He  also  lost  his  e^rs, 
— John  Shebbeare  (170p-17^8}  was  pilloried  for  satirising  the  House  of 
Hanover.  An  Irishman  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head  tlie  while.— 
Concerning  Defoe  and  the  pillory  see  Lamb's  "Ode  to  the  Treadmill^" 
Vol.  v.,  page  67 f  and  note. 
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page  383,  line  1 5.  Grssham's  wonder*  The  Royal  Exchange  waa 
founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (1519  ?•  1579),  Sec  note  to  "The 
Defeat  of  Time,"  page  519» 

Page  283,  line  2K  Charles  closed  ihs  Exchequer.  This  was  in 
1671.  In  Green's  Short  Hi&lary  of  ths  ETtglish  P^k  we  read: 
*'  So  great  was  the  national  opposition  to  his  schemes  that  Charles  was 
driven  to  plunge  hastily  into  hostilities^  The  attack  on  a  Dutch  convoy 
was  at  once  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  fresh  supplies  were 
obtained  for  the  c^oming  struggle  by  closing  the  Exchequer,  and 
suspending  under  ClifTord's  advice  the  payment  of  either  principal  or 
interest  on  loans  advanced  to  the  public  Treasury,*'  The  present  Royml 
Exchange  was  begun  in  1S42, 


Page  2SS.     The  Last  Peach, 

London  Magazine^  April,  1825,     Not  reprinted  by  LamK 

Lamb's  letter  to  Bernard  Barton  of  December  1,  1824,  warning  him 
against  peculation,  probably  suggested  this  essay,  which  contains  yet 
another  glimpse  of  Blakesware  houae  and  Lamb's  boyhood  there, 

page  !284,  line  5.  That  ^unfortunate  Ttuin.  Henry  Fauntleroy 
(1 785-1 8S4)  was  partner  in  the  batik  of  Marsh,  Sibbald  &  Co.,  of 
Bemers  Street,  In  18L5  he  began  a  series  of  forgeries  of  trustees' 
signatures — as  he  affirmed^  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  credit  of  the 
house,  and  in  no  way  for  his  own  gratification — which  culminated  in 
the  failure  of  the  bank  in  1834.  His  trial  caused  intense  excitement 
in  the  country.  On  November  S,  1824,  sentence  of  death  was  passed^ 
and  on  the  30th  Fauntleroy  was  hanged.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  reprieve,  and  an  Italian  twice  offered  to  suffer  death  in  his 
place.  The  story  was  long  current  that  Fauntleroy  had  secreted  a 
silver  tube  in  his  windpipe,  had  thereby  escaped  strangulation,  and 
was  living  abroad.  This  would  appeal  peculiarly  to  Lamb,  since  hit 
assay  on  '*  The  Inconveniences  of  Being  Hanged  "  (page  56} ^  and  his 
farce  "The  Pawnbroker's  Daughter'*  (see  Vol.  V.,  page  212),  alike 
bear  on  that  subject. 

Page  «S5,  line  9.  *^ Fearfully  made.*'  "I  will  praise  Thee;  for 
I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  marvellous  are  Thy  works  ;  and 
that  my  soul  kuoweth  right  well "  (Psalm  cxxxix.  14). 

Page  285,  line  11.  " Lamentations  of  a  Sinner"  The  title  given 
to  Merchant's  hymn^  beginning :— - 

O  Lord,  turn  not  Tliy  face  away 

From  him  thai  lies  prostrate, 
Lamenting  sore  hia  sinful  life. 

Before  Thy  mercy  gate. 


Page  285.     "Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People/' 
The  New  Times,  April  12,  18^5.     Now  reprinted  for  the  first  time. 
We  know  this  review  to  be  by  Lamb  from  the  evidence  of  a  letter 
to  Coleridge  on  July  5,  1825,  in  reply  to  one  in  which  Coleridge  taxed 
Lamb  with  the  authorship  of  the  tuok.     Coleridge  wrote  t — 
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Bat,  my  dev  Cbtr&s.  h  wm  esvm/ly  «t 
t  feaow  nooe  eijvm  tncfiimd  rtfUjon  aifmem 
■o  have  r«proc)iiceiil  3fiKi  so  hockesOy ,  sapposac  foa  la4 
qp  bottle     ,  .  [Add^  later]    No  *  Cbartei^  it  'njmm^ 
I  tnclsvtAiid  why  jrou  bave  aiv'oti'd  tbe  bock.    The 
ttfidteat.  ihe  Ne*KatorytraLnsc«:odeoi;t  ,  .  -  TbaiBO 
ccWDtng  modesty.  exwpLing;  my  own  lelf.  vtMi  h  r 
SdcS'  an4  sLincas  that  arc  intcriTiixcd  [wiili  the 

(The  "  Newgstory  "  pun  wa»  in  the  Fneodlj  Epistle  to  Mm%,  Efixabetfa 
Fry:- 


I  like  foar  earrmgt,  aad 
Your  dove4ike  hAi^  an 
Bui  I  doo't  Ukc  foi 


H^mb  replied  t — 

**  Thfr  Odes  are  four-fifths  done  bj  Hood,  a  silentish  juttog  waa  |«a 
met  at  Islinffton  one  day,  an  invalid.  The  HMt  are  Reynolib's^  wkaat 
fiister  H.  hits  recently  mairied.  I  haire  n^H  bad  a  broken  iiigo  in 
them. 

"  They  «re  hearty,  good-n&tnred  things,  and  I  wouid  pert  my  osbc  Io 
'em  cheerfully,  if  I  coutd  as  honestly.  I  eomplinieot^  'em  in  a  news- 
paper^ with  an  abatement  for  those  pmts  you  luid  so.  They  ere 
generally  an  excess.  A  Pun  is  a  thing  of  too  much  coosequcnce  to 
be  thrown  in  as  a  make- weight.  You  s£^l  read  one  M  tl»e  '  AddEcsses  * 
over  and  miss  the  puns,  and  it  shall  be  quite  as  good,  and  better,  than 
when  you  discover  'em.  A  Pun  is  a  noble  thing  per  s« ;  O  nerrer  ii^ 
it  in  as  &n  accessory.  A  Pun  is  a  sole  object  for  ReflectioD  (pidM  m§ 
'  Aids '  to  that  receftsment  from  a.  savage  state] — ^it  is  entire,  it  £1b  the 
mind  ;  it  Is  perfect  as  a  sonnet^  better^  It  limps  ashamed  in  the  ttain 
and  retinue  of  Humour  :  it  knows  it  should  have  an  establisiimcnt  d 

its  own.     The  one^  for  inst&nce,   I   made  the  other  day,^ 1  forget 

what  it  was, 

"  Hood  will  be  gratified,  as  mudi  as  I  am,  by  your  mistake.  1  Uked 
' Grimaldi '  the  best ;  it  ts  true  painting  of  abstract  clowning,  and  tbit 
precious  concrete  of  a  clown :  and  the  rich  succession  of  inuig^  and 
words  almost  such,  in  the  first  lialf  of  the  '  Magnum  Ignotinn/  " 

Other  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  Portlier  collection  at  South  Ken- 
sington, which  contains  a  copy  of  the  review  with  a  message  for  Limb 
scribbled  on  it*  Lamb  has  altered  in  ink  **  Thirteen  **  (in  the  fiiit  line) 
to  "15^"  and  corrected  a  misprint  later  in  the  article. 

Thomas  Hood  (1799-1B45),  whom  Lamb  Brst  met  in  connection  with 
the  LoTidon  Magaxine^  of  which  Hood  acted  as  sub-editor,  married 
Jane  Reynolds  in  1824.  John  Hamilton  Reynolds  { 1796-1 85^),  ber 
brother*  wrote  for  the  London  Magazine  over  the  signature  "Kdwsrd 
Herbert."  The  Odes  and  Addresses  appeared  anonymously  in  the 
spring  of  1825.  Coleridge's  attribution  of  the  work  to  Lamb  was  not 
very  happy;  its  amassing  agility  was  quite  out  of  his  power*  Bui 
Coleridge  occasionally  nodded  in  these  matters^  or  he  would  not  have 
been  equally  positive  a  few  years  earlier  that  Lamb  was  the  author  of 
Reynolds'  PeUr  Bdl. 

In  the  prefiscc  to  the  second  edition  the  authors  wrote;  "To  the 


universal  objection, "-that  the  Book  is  overrun  with  pfjtis,^ — ^the  Author 
can  only  say^  he  has  searched  every  page  without  being  able  to  detect 
a  thing  of  the  kind." 

In  at  least  two  of  the  odes  and  addresses  the  authors  followed  in 
Lamb's  own  footsteps  and  adapted  to  their  own  use  some  of  his  thunder. 
In  the  address  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ot  Westrainster  the  argu- 
ment for  free  admission,  as  ejcpressed  in  Lamb's  "Letter  to  Southey  " 
ill  1 823  (see  page  234},  is  extended,  with  additional  levity  ;  and  again 
in  the  ode  to  Mr.  Bodkin,  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Mendicity,  Lamb's  essay  on  "  The  Decay  of  Beggars  '* 
(see  Vol.  11.,  page  114  and  note)  is  emphasised.  According  to  a  copy 
of  the  book  marked  by  Hood,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Buxton 
Forman,  Reynolds  wrote  only  the  odes  to  M'Adam,  Dymoke,  Sylvanus 
Urban,  EHiston  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Compare  Lamb's  other  remarks  on  punning  in  ''  Popular  Fallacies  ** 
(VoK  IL,  page  ^57)  and  "  Distant  Correspondents"  (Vol.  IL,  pHge  107). 

Page  285,  eighth  line  of  essay,  Peter  Pindar  .  .  .  Colman,  Peter 
Pindar  was  the  name  assumed  by  Dr.  John  Wolcot  {1738-1819)  when  he 
lashed  and  satirised  his  contemporaries  in  his  y^ry  numerous  odes, 
Colman  was  George  Colman  the  younger  (1762-1836),  the  dramatist,  ajad 
author  of  Broad  Grins,  1802,  a  collection  of  free  and  easy  comic  verse. 

Page  285,  twelfth  line  of  essay.  Cotoley,  Abraham  Cowley  (l6l8- 
I667}t  the  poet  and  essayist* 

Page  28f>,  line  10,  The  immortal  GrtTnaldi,  Joseph  Gnmaldi 
(1 779-1 8iJ7),  the  clown.  He  did  not  actually  leave  the  stage  until 
1828,  but  his  appearances  had  been  only  occasional  for  several  years. 

Page  286,  third  stanza.  **  Berkelet/'s  FoQte"  This  was  Maria  Foote 
(I797M867J,  the  actress,  afterwards  Countess  of  Harrington,  who  was 
abandoned  by  Colonel  Berkeley  after  the  birth  of  two  children,  and 
whose  woes  were  made  public  through  a  breach- of^promise  action  brought 
by  her  against  •'  Pea  Green  "  Hayes  a  little  kter. 

Page  287,  second  quotation.     "At  on^  bound  .  .  /' 


At  one  sligtit  bound  bij 


overli»p'd  all  bcmnd. 

Paradii€  Loit^  IV-,  line  Iftt. 


Page  287,     The  Reuofon  of  Actors. 

2^m>  Monthly  Magazine,  April,  1826,  Not  reprinted  by  Lamb;  but 
known  to  be  his  by  a  sentence  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton. 

Page  287,  fourth  line  of  essay.  A  ceUbraUd  tragic  actor.  Referring 
to  the  action  for  criminal  conversation  brought  by  Alderman  C^x  against 
Bdmund  Kean,  in  1824,  in  which  Kean  was  cast  in  X80U  damages,  and 
which  led  during  the  following  seasons  to  hostile  demonstrations  both 
in  England  and  America, 

Page  £88,  line  L     Miss  Pope,     See  note  on  page  4+1. 

Page  288,  line  5.  Lis  ton  .  .  .  Munden.  See  notes  on  pages  4-91 
snd  496. 
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Page   SSS,   line  6.       **  Making    momkM    at   t&« 
Hamlets  phrase,  Act  IV.,  Sceoc  4,  line  SO. 

page  S88,  line  8,  The  present  luxnser,  Gcocfe  Caismmafhefomomm, 
wbcwie  pedantic  Be  verity  was  out  of  all  profwrtkio  to  the  ficedn 
which  in  his  earlier  play- writing  aod  Terae-wntmg  dftja  lie  bad  «lk«ii 
himself.  I  fi  h  is  e  vi  dence  before  a  cocmnittee  of  the  Hoceie  «f  Comm^ 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  drama  in  IB9S^  be  adputted  Itavi^g 
refused  to  pass  the  term  '"^  angel/'  addrcBcd  hf  m  lover  to  bk  kdj, 
on  the  ground  that  ''an  angel  was  a  heavenJj  bodj/' 

Page  288,  line  10.  FawceU.  This  would  be  John  Fawcxtt  {1T6>- 
1837),  famous  in  bluff  parts.  He  was  treaaurer  aiul  tzMrtee  of  tfe 
Covent  Garden  Theatrical  Fund  for  manv  je«rs. 

Page  288,  line  10.  The  five  pomU,  the  Fire  Pointa  of  DoctiiM. 
maintained  by  the  CalviBista,  were  Original  Stfi^  PredcstiaBtkOr 
Irresistible  Grace,  Particular  BedefnptioQ  and  tbe  Final  Penevoaatt 
of  the  Saints. 

Page  2«8,  line  IJ.  Dickif  Sueii.  Eiehard  Suett  (1 755- 1  SOS),  the 
comedian  of  whom  Lamb  wrote  to  efitbiiaiastMlljf  in  "The  (M 
Actors  ••  (see  Vol.  IL,  page  138). 

Page   288,   line    14.      Bf '«   *'Eeii^  DrmmaHsir      I  ima^ 

that  John  Braham,  the  tenor  (1774?- 1 850),  iMf  AbnbaiD,  had  |«t 
forth  a  manifesto  stating  that  he  had  embimced  tbe  Cbiistiati  £iith; 
bat  I  can  get  no  information  on  the  subject,  ^sgc  LAmb'f  flib«' 
ferences  to  Braham  in  "  Imperfect  Sjmpathio,''  Vol  II,,  pa^ 
and  note. 

Page  288,  line  35*  *' Ejc  aJmndanti"  "Oirer  and  above":  m 
Quinetilian,  4,  5,  15.     A  comnmo  post-dassieal  coUocatiGo. 

Page  288,  line  56.     "  Exee$suM  in  tormtm/'     "  Death  at  the  goal*' 

Page  288,  line  40.  Dr.  IT-*!**.  Df.  Isaac  Watte"  y&man  of 
tbe  I^alnts^  I7I9»  takes  great  Uberties  with  tbe  ofigiikali^  cwMi^cUs- 
ing  them,  omitting  mneh,  and  even  sitbgtiliiting  "Britain"  lor 
"  Israel" 

Page  289,  Une  L  St.  Martin' 9  ,  ,  .  St.  Paui'M,  Cotmml  G^rte. 
The  two  panahes  in  which  the  chief  theatres  were  sllnated. 

P^  28p,  line  5.  Two  grtat  bodies.  The  Covent  Gaidesi  Com- 
ptaay  and  the  Drury  Lane  Company. 

F^  289,  line  $.  Mr.  Bmgough  ,  .  ,  Mr,  PowM  Two  ose&l 
aetoim  in  their  day. 

P^pe  289,  l^ii^c  'l&  NoioriomM  educaiicn  cf  the  rmmager,  CWles 
Kemble  (I773^1854)t,  then  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  bad  been 
educated  al  the  Fingliah  Jesuit  CoUe^  at  Dotiay,  where  bis  brother, 
John  Philip  Kembteir  had  preceded  him. 

^ge  289,  line  id.     Jfr.  T y.     This  would  probably  be  Dasud 

Tm7  (I7«0-I«i9),  tbtt  ataci«g«r,  with  Yates,  of  tbe  Adelphi.  The 
alluaioii  to  bioi  as  a  member  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  probably  refers  to 
his  wielKknown  adimfcton  and  tmttation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  whom  he 
ckaelv  resembied- 

Puge  284»,  hoe  24.     JTr,  Fkt^tm,    Tbe  Rev.  Ate^tander  Fletcher* 
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mmigteJT  of  the  Albion  Chapel  in  Moarfields,  who  was  suspended  by 
the  Synod  of  the  Preabyterian  Church  in  182*  for  his  share  in  • 
breach-of-pruniise  case. 

Page   m9>  line   29,      Mi$$  F — -€  and  Madams   V b.      Miss 

F e   would    probably    be    Miss    Foote    (see    note   on    page    503). 

Madame  V<?stri3  (1797-1856),  the  comedienne  and  wife  of  ChaHes 
James  Mathews.  It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  Sublap- 
flarianii  consider  the  election  of  grace  as  a  remedy  for  an  existing 
eWl,  and  i^upralapsarians  view  it  as  a  part  of  God's  original  purpose  in 
regard  to  men. 

P^e  289,  line  Si.  Mr,  Pope  .  .  .  Jiff,  Smclair.  Alexander  Pope 
(1752'1835),  the  comedian.     John  Sinclair  (1791-1857),  the  singer. 

Page  289,  line  32.  Mr.  Grimaldi  See  the  note  on  page  503, 
Orimatdi's  son  Joseph  S.  Grimaldi  made  his  debut  as  Man  Friday  in 
1814-  and  died  in  1832*  The  Jumpers  were  a  Welsh  sect  of  Calvinist 
Methodists, 

Page  290,  line  2.  Mr.  EUision.  Roljert  William  EUiston  (1774^ 
!63l),  the  comedian,  who  had  been  manager  of  Dniry  Lane,  1821*1826, 
Lamb's  Elia  essays  on  this  character  (see  Vol.  11.,  pages  1 66  and  l68) 
lend  point  to  his  suggestion  that  EUiston  leaned  towards  the  Muggle- 
tonians,  a  sect  which  by  that  time  was  almost  extinct,  after  two 
<jenturies'  existence. 


Page  290.     A  Popular  Fallacy. 

New  Monthly  Matjazlne^  Junej  1826,  where  it  formed  part  of  the 
series  of  "Popular  Fallacies/'  reprinted  in  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia, 
Lamb  did  not  reprint  it. 

The  unnamed  works  referred  to  are  The  Register  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  tJie  Garter ^  1 724,  by  John  Anstis  (not  Anatey),  Garter  King- 
At-Arms,  and  Elias  Ash  mole's  Institutimis,  Laws  and  Ceremonies  of 
ihs  Order  of  the  Garter ^  1 679.  In  the  passage  quoted  from  William 
Hay's  Deformity f  an  Essay,  1754,  the  author  is  speaking  of  his  ei» 
periences  when  in  a  mob. 


Page  292.     Eemimscences  of  Juki:  Judrins,  Es^^ 

New  Monthly  Magazine,  June,  1 826.  Signed  ''  Elia. "  Not  reprinted 
by  Lamb, 

Lamb  seems  to  have  intended  to  write  a  story  of  some  length,  for 
the  promise  "To  be  continued  "  was  appended  to  the  first  instalment. 
But  he  did  not  return  to  it. 


Page   297,      CoNTHiBtrriONS   to   Hone's   "Evkry-Day   Book"    and 
"Table  Book." 

CHARLES  LAMB  AND  WILLIAM  HONE 

I  have  arranged  together  all  Lamb's  prose  contributions  {except  "  A 
Death-Bed, '  see  Vol.  IL,  pii^e  246,  and  the  Garrick  Extracts,  which  are 
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its  VoL  IT.)  to  WO^n  nine's  mAmana  tfac  SmT^Da^  Book^  botk 
wen»A,  and  the  TabU  Book — M  onia^  to  giv^  them  mity.  It  seemed 
better  to  da  tbts  Uma  to  mtctnipt  tlic  aenei  Ibr  the  sake  of  a  dmao- 
kgkal  order  which  «t  this  period  of  Lido's  life  (I825<IS£7)  wis  of 
vcsy  little  smpoftaaee.  Oi^  doobtfol  pteoe  will  be  fecmd  to  the 
Appeodiji, 

Wmim  Hone  (t7SO-tS4^)  vu  a  man  of  nxlependeiit  ntind  and 
eheqQcred  csreer.  He  began  life  in  an  attaeney^s  office,  but  in  ISOO 
excbang^ed  the  law  ior  boo^*  aod  priiit-scUiEig,  and  began  to  exercise  Ita 
thoughts  upon  pobUe  qostiom^  always  ading  with  tbe  impofMtkr  mln- 
ovity.  He  cMmoed  mto  what  be  eomadered  pablic  scuidals  witii 
eonantjr  and  penistetice,  ttndncooiaged  bj  auch  fxivate  caLamities  as 
bankmiitej,  and  in  many  waji  iboved  himself  an  "Eneanj  of  the 
f^BOfile;.'*  Bone  sqoibi  against  the  Govemoieot,  ia  the  form  of  parodiet 
of  the  Lita^,  the  Cbnreh  Catechism  and  the  A  thanasian  Cre^,  led  to  « 
&nioos  tria]  on  Deccviber  17-19,  1^1 7j  in  which,  aHer  a  prolonged  ill- 
ling — Hone's  speech  in  his  own  defience  lasting  seven  hottrs — he  wis 
aequitted,  ifi  sptte  of  the  advene  summmg  op  of  Lord  Etlenborougfa, 
The  verdict  is  said  to  have  hastened  Ellen  borough's  dratb.  A  ptihtie 
safaacr^tion  ia-  Hooe  realised  upwards  of  £3,000,  and  be  therenpoD 
cntetcd  upon  a  more  materiaUj  suece^jid  peHod  of  hs  career.  He 
became  more  of  a  publisher  aod  aitthorj  and  Icai  of  a  firebrand.  He 
iamned  a  aiunber  of  cheap  but  worthy  books,  and  in  IBtd  his  own  fiist 
Important  work^  Ancient  Ifysleriss, 

Hone's  title  to  hmc,  however,  rests  itpoo  his  dtseovcTT  of  George 
Otiikshank's  genius  and  his  Everif-Difff  Book  (Vol.  L  running  through 
1895  and  published  in  181^6;  Vol.  IL  nmntng  through  I §26  and 
published  in  IS^T),  his  Table  Talk,  IM27,  and  his  Year  Book,  ISSL 
These  are  admimble  collections  of  old  English  lore,  legends  mid 
cnrioeitits^  brought  together  bj  a  kind-hejuted,  simple-minded  man,  to 
whom  thousands  of  readers  and  hundreds  of  makers  of  bdoki  are 
indebted. 

William  Hrnic  and  financial  complexity  were  unhappily  oeTcr 
strangers,  and  in  1826  he  wits  In  prison  tor  debt;  indeed  he  fbished 
the  Every-Day  Book  and  edited  the  Table  Book  there,  A  few  year* 
latc^v  htfgely  by  Lamb  s  instrumentality,  he  was  placed  by  his  fiiends 
in  a  coflee* house — the  Grasshopper,  in  Gracechurch  Street — -but  he  did 
not  make  it  sticce^.     He  died  in  1 84S« 


LAMB  AND  THE  E VERY-DAY  BOOK 

Lamb  and  Hone  first  met  probably  in  1823.  In  Maj?  of  that  y<«r 
Lamb  acknowledges  Hone's  gift  of  a  copy  of  Ancient  Mfsieni$ 
and  asks  him  to  calh  In  1835  Lamb  is  contributing  to  the  Every- 
Day  Bookf  and  in  July  he  lends  Hone  his  house  at  Islingtoa^  while 
Mary  and  himself  are  at  Enfield.  The  Everf-Day  Book,  July  1 4,  iUSS, 
Irns  a  humorous  letter  from  Hone  to  Lamb,  written  from  Islington,  en- 
titled •*  A  Hot  Letter/'  which  Lamb  acknowledges  in  a  reply  to  Hoo« 
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on  the  S5th.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  C&ptain  Lion — Hone's  joke 
upon  Lamb's  name.  In  the  unswers  to  correspondents  on  the  wrapper 
of  one  of  the  periodical  parts  of  the  Every-Day  Book  Mr.  Bertram 
Dobell  has  found  quoted  one  of  Lion's  good  things :  "'J^  M.'  is  a  wag. 
His  'derivation  '  reminds  the  Editor  of  an  observation  the  other  day  by 
his  witty  friend  Mr.  LtoN.  Being  pressed  to  take  some  rhubarb  pie, 
Mr,  L.  declined  because  it  was  physic ;  to  the  reply  that  it  was  pleasant 
and  innocent,  he  rejoined,  'So  is  a  daisy,  but  1  don't  therefore  like 
daisy  pie/  *  Daisy  pie  i  who  ever  heard  of  daisy  pies  ? '  '  My  authority 
I9  Shakespeare  ;  he  expressly  mentions  daisies  pied.*  " 

It  was  in  the  number  of  the  London  Magazine  for  July,  1825,  that 
Lamb's  signed  verses  to  the  editor  of  the  Every-Day  Book  (sec  Vol. 
V,,  page  SB)  appeared,  beginning:-^ 


I  like  jou,  and  your  bcjok^  iDgEDuoiia  Hone, 


(still  too  often  printed  *'  ingenious  ")  j  a  testimonial  which  must  have 
meant  much  to  Hone  at  that  time.  Hone  copied  them  into  the 
Every-Day  Book  for  July  9,  1 825^  with  a  reply  of  which  this  is  one  of 
the  stanzas  :■ — 


I  am  "ingenuoua:"  it  is  all  I  can 

Pretenij  to  ;  it  Is  all  1  wish  to  be ; 
Y«i.  through  obliquity  of  sight  m  man, 

From  constant  g;ije  on  lormosity. 
Few  people  understand  me  :  still.  I  am 

Warmly  affect i on' tl  to  each  human  b^ing  ; 
Loving  the  right,  fpr  right's  sake ;  and,  friend  t^mb^ 

TryjRg  to  see  things  as  ihey  are ;  hence,  s«ing 
Si^fw  '*  good  in  evVy  thing."  howcvet  badp 

Evil  in  many  things  that  look  ttiosi  fair. 
And  pondering  on  all  :  this  may  be  mad* 

nes!,  but  it  is  my  me^thod  ;  and  I  dare 
Deductions  from  a  strange  diversity 
Of  tbittgs.  not  taught  within  a  Umvorsiiy. 


L    tnc 

■  Hone  had  for  Lamb's  genius  and  character  an  intense  enthusiaam. 

■  The  Every-Day  Book  is  enriched  by  many  quotations  from  tomb's 
writings,  with  occasional  bursts  of  eulogy.    For  example,  on  December 

»S1,  of  Vol.  L,  when  quoting  from  "New  Year's  Eve/'  Hone  remarks: — 
among  the  othef  delightful  essays  of  his  voltune  entitled  "  Elia"— a  Uttk*  book,  whereof 
to  sny  that  it  is  of  more  gracious  fecHng  and  truer  beauty  than  any  of  otir  century  is  poor 
praise  .  ,   . 

■  And  on  September  23,  of  VoL  II.,  when  quoting  "  My  First  Play  *' : — 

After  the  robbery  of  "  Elia,  '  my  conscience  forces  me  to  declare  that  I  wish  every  reader 

would  save  me  from  the  shame  of  further  temptation  lo  transgress,  by  ordering  *'  Illia  " 

into  his  collection.     There  h  no  volum<]  in  our  ]an|rii3.ge  so  full  of  beauty,  truth  and  feeling, 

a^  the  volume  of  "  Elia."     I  am  convinced  tbii  every  person  who  has  not  seen  it.  and  may 

f       Jake  thehjnt^  will  tbank  me  for  acquainting  bim  with  a  work  which  we  cannot  look  inlo 

■  withoul  pleasure,  nor  lay  down  without  rt:g^t^t,     It  is  n  delicious  book. 

P  The  Every-Day  Book  appeared  periodically  through  1 825  and  1 826. 
The  first  volume  was  pubibhed  as  a  book  in  May^  18S6,  with  the 
following  dedication, — 
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To 
Charus  Lamb.  esq. 

Dbak  L 

Your  letter  to  me.  within  the  first  two  months  from  the  commenoemcDt  of  the 
present  woric.  approving  my  notice  of  St.  Chad's  Wdl,  and  yoor  afterwards  daring  to 
publish  me  your ''fnend/' with  your  "proper  name'*  annexed.  I  shall  never  fbi^B^  Nor 
can  I  for^get  yow  and  Miss  Lamb's  sympathy  and  iandness  whoi  gkioms  outmastered  me ; 
and  that  your  pen  spontaneously  sparkled  in  the  book,  when  my  mind  was  in  doods  and 
darkness.  These  "  trifles."  as  each  of  you  would  call  them,  are  benefits  scored  npon  my 
heart;  and 

I  Dedicatb  this  Volume, 

To  You  AND  Miss  Lamb, 

With  Affectionate  Respect, 

W.  Honk. 
May  5. 18361 

It  has  been  held  that  the  inference  that  Mary  Lamb  also  contributed 
to  VoL  I.  of  the  Every-Day  Book  is  a  &ir  one  to  diaw  from  these 
words.  Bat  beyond  her  recollections  in  the  paper  on  "  Starkey  "  nothii^ 
from  her  pen  has  been  identified.  Her  brother's  certain  oontrK 
butions  to  Vol.  I.  are,  the  "Remarkable  Coirespondent,"  ''Captain 
Starkey/'  the  "  Twelfth  of  August,"  "The  Ass,"  and  "Squirrels."  To 
Vol.  II.  he  sent  "An  Appearance  of  the  Season,"  "The  Months,"  and 
"  Reminiscences  of  Jeffery  Dunstan." 

My  impression  is  that  Lamb's  hand  is  to  be  seen  fiur  oftener  than 
this ;  but  we  have  no  definite  proof.  I  feel  convinced  that  many  of 
Hone's  quotations  from  old  plays  and  old  books  were  supplied  to  him 
by  his  more  leisured  friend.     See  notes  on  pages  421  and  423. 

LAMB  AND  THE  TABLE  BOOK 

Lamb's  first  contribution  to  the  Table  Book,  always  excepting  his 
regular  supply  of  Garrick  play  extracts  (see  Vol.  IV.  of  this  edition), 
was  "  A  Death'Bed,"  an  account  of  the  last  moments  of  his  friend, 
Randal  Nwris,  which  will  be  foimd  in  its  place  in  Vol.  II.  of  the 
present  editi<m,  page  246.  His  other  original  prose  was  the  letter  about 
Mrs.  Gilpin  at  Edmonton,  and  "The  Defeat  of  Time."  A  few  pages 
after  "  A  Death-Bed,"  there  is  an  extract  from  an  article  horn  Black- 
wooers  Magazine  for  April,  1827,  entitled  "Le  Revenant" — ^the  story 
of  a  man  who  survived  hanging.  Lamb  suggested  to  Hone  that  he 
should  print  this. — "There  is  in  Blackwood  this  month  [he  wrote  in  a 
private  letter]  an  article  most  affecting  indeed,  called  Le  Bevenant, 
and  would  do  more  towards  abolishing  capital  punishment,  than  40,000 
Romillies  or  Montagues.  I  beg  you  to  read  it  and  see  if  you  can 
extract  any  of  it — ^the  trial  scene  in  particular."  llitB  is  another 
instance  of  the  &scination  that  resuscitation  after  hanging  exerted  opoo 
Lamb. 

We  know  also,  as  is  steted  in  the  note  to  "The  Good  Clerk  "  (jfiage 
42S),  that  Lamb  supplied  Hone  with  the  extracts  fit>m  Defoe  and 
Mandeville  in  columns  567-569  and  626-628  of  the  Table  Book,  Vol.  L 
He  probably  sent  many  others. 
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In  columns  773-774  of  the  Table  Book,  Vol,  L,  arcthe  vereea  "  Going 
or  Gone  "  (see  page  70  of  Vol.  V.  of  the  present  edition). 

In  column  55  of  the  Table  Book,  Vol.  H.,  is  Lamb's  sonnet  to  Miaa 
Kelly  (see  page  45 9)^  and  in  column  6h  his  explamition  thjit  Moiton 
probably  sent  it. 

After  the  fourth  instalment  of  eKtraets  from  tlie  Garrick  plays  in  the 
Table  Bookj  there  was  printed  the  following  letter,  which  some  editors 
of  Lamb  have  included  among  his  writings,  but  which  it  ^eems  to  rae 
unlikely  that  he  wrote,     I  do  not  believe  that  even  for  the  purpose 

a  cross  tniil  Lamb  would  have  used  towards  himself  such  phmaes 
*' Voo  would  handle  the  subjet^t  delightfully/'  "Thou  art  yet  that 
gentle  creature  who  has  immorbdized  his  predilection  for  the  sow's 
baby."  Lamb  hated  the  word  "gentle"  (as  we  know  from  his  pro- 
test to  Coleridge)  too  much  to  employ  it  of  himself.  And  a  careful 
examination  shows  the  style  of  the  letter  to  be  only  superficially  like 
Lamb's.  The  word  "glode**  is  not  Lamb' s^  nor  is  the  phrase  "a  treat," 
My  own  impression  is  that  Hone  wrote  the  letter,  partly  because  it 
savours  of  him  and  partly  because  he  has  the  same  quotation^"  Think 
of  that,  Master  Brook  "—which  he  used  in  his  comic  "Hot  Letter" 
to  Lamb  (Captain  Lion)  in  the  Every-Day  Book^  July  14,  1823  {see 
above). 

Here,  however,  is  the  communication,  in  order  that  Lamb's  connec- 
tkin  with  the  Table  Book  may  be  fully  recorded  :■ — 

THE  TURK  IN  CHEAPSIDE 
For  the  T&bl*  Bmk 

TO   MR.    CHAItl.ES  LAHe 

bave  a  favour  to  ask  of  you.  My  desire  is  this  t  I  would  fain  see  a  tUvam  from  thy 
Hippocrene  llowing  through  the  pages  of  ihe  Ti^k  Book.  A  ihorl  anidc  on  Ihtr  old 
Tufk.  who  used  to  vend  rhubarb  in  the  City,  I  preiitly  d^iderate,  Methinks  you  would 
handle  thii  subjeci  delt^btfully.     They  tell  U3  he  is  gone — - 

We  have  not  ixnoi  him  for  some  time  past— Is  he  really  dead  ?  Must  we  hereafter  speak 
of  him  only  m  the  past  tenfe?  You  are  said  to  have  divers  strange  itetus  in  your  brain 
about  hi ra^ Vent  them  I  beseech  you. 

Poor  Mummy  t— How  manv  hours  hath  he  dreamt  away  on  the  sunny  side  of  Ch*ap. 
with  an  opium  cud  in  his  cbeek.  mutely  proffering  his  drug  to  the  way'fiirera  t  That  deep- 
toned  bell  above  him,  doubtless*  hath  ofteTi  brought  to  hu  reeoUection  the  loud  Altah-il- 
Allahs  to  which  he  Listened  heretofore  in  his  fatherland — the  city  of  minaret  and  mosque, 
old  Constantinople,  Will  he  never  again  be  greeted  by  the  nodding  steep !e  of  Bow?— 
E*erhap5  that  ancient  beldame,  with  her  threatening  head  and  loud  tongue,  at  length 
cflrayed  the  sallow  being  out  of  existence. 

Hath  his  soul,  in  truth*  echapped  from  that  swarthy  cutaneous  case  of  which  il  was  ao 
long  a  tenani?  Hath  ha  glodt:  over  that  gossamer  bridge  which  leads  lo  the  paradise  of 
the  prophet  of  Mecca  ?  Doth  he  pursue  his  old  calling  among  thi?  faithful  ?  Arc  the  blue- 
efm  beauties  (thost:  living  diamonds)  who  hang  about  the  neck  of  Mahomet  ever  qualmish? 
Did  the  immortnl  Houris  lack  rhubarb? 

Prithee  teach  us  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  this  Eastern  mystery  J  Have  some  of  the 
ministers  of  the  old  Ma^  eloped  with  him?  Was  he  in  truth  a  Turk?  We  have  heard 
suspicions  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  his  complexion — vras  ]ts  lawniness  a  forgery? 
Oh  !  for  ay*i>  warranit^  to  show  by  what  authority  he  wore  a  lurban  !  Was  there  any 
hypocrisy  in  his  sad  brow? — Poor  Mummy  1 

The  Editor  of  the  Takh  Book  ought  to  perpetuate  his  features.  He  was  pan  of  ihe 
living  furniture  of  the  city— Have  not  our  grandfathers  seen  him 

The  tube  of  a  page  from  thy  pen  on  this  subject,  surmounted  by  "'  a  true  portraicture  & 
'    would  tw  a  irou  lo  me  siul  many  more.     If  Ihou  art  slUl  Elia— if  thou  aft 
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yet  that  gentle  creaturi;  who  hats  imtDorulivd  bm  pndikcpoo  for  the  flt^ 

without  sAge^this  boon  wih  thou  not  desif  me.   •Tmkc  ilie  iiliii  i^mmi  ttee  ipeaiil^- 

WiU  thou  not  endorse  thy  Pegasus  with  thtt  pleasMit  iutl^  ? 

An'  ihou  wUt  noi.  I  ahatl  be  maliciOLU  and  wish  thee  warn  triftq^  evil :  to  wn—bf  mm 
of  revenge  for  the  Appetite  which  thoa  hast  created  amoag  ibc  i^idii^  pulkic  ior  the  tite 
progenf— the  rising  geneniiion  o!  swine— I  wilt  wioh  that  soeie  of  tiie  oAd  ^*— "-'-r  bun 
roAy  rise  up  against  thee  m  the  modern  pig$  :— that  th^  sleep  mmf  be  vcBEid  indk  tmmk 
visions :  that  a  hog  in  armour,  m  a  bajihaw  of  a  boar  of  three  aik,  suiy  be  t^  ■Milnr^fr 
^miliar — thy  incubus:  that  matronly  lOws  mxf  bo>wl  afber  thee  ia  Lhy  w!ft&s  %ot  lier 
immcfUled  ofTspring ; — that  Mab  may  tickle  thee  into  fits  "iHth  n  til Iwr  n«^t  tail;*  tfai 
wheresoever  Ibou  gixst  to  finger  t^sh  tot  *'  cnpyTiiglit,'  «**—**'  of  b^n^  pud  ia  eeii 
etirrent,  ibou  maysi  be  enforad  to  receive  thjr  jftB-'skai^ge  m  pdnea-fi^ :^4Ihi  tel 
Dftjst  frequently  dream  thou  an  sitting  tm  a  bedjfe^bog  :— that  c¥em  sa  Obaom*^  Qmcs 
dCMUccJ  on  the  translated  Bottom,  so  may  thy  batchelorly  bnm  daat  ^roa  aa  id^iaafe 
of  the  twine- facxd  ladj^ 

FinalJy.  I  vriil  wish,  that  when  next  G.  D,  visia  thee,  be  ottf.  bf  UMHiii.  nfe  «<nj 
thy  hut,  and  leave  ihee  bis  own. 

"  Think  of  thai,  ^faster  BtooIl"— 

VMirse«er. 

&C.    MM 

Jttnuiiry  31 ,  iSay. 

G.  D.  is  af  course  George  Dyer,  of  wbom  it  is  told  thAt  he  once  took 
hy  mistake  a  footman's  cockaded  hat  for  his  own,  and  was  not  awmrc  of 
it  until  some  one  commisersited  with  him  on  his  dbaoge  of  ^MKhtkn. 
On  another  occaiiion  his  short  sight  led  to  his  pimemg  m  coal  •cuftHe 
on  his  head. 


LAMB  AND  THE  YEAR  BOOK 

To  Hone's  Year  Book,  1851,  Lamb  contributed  on  otiginal  pnne 
that  is  identifiabfe.  On  April  50,  however^  was  printed  Sir  T.  Orer- 
bary's  character  of  a  *^  Free  and  Happy  Milkmaid,"  of  whk^h  we  knew 
Lamb  to  have  been  fond— be  copied  it  into  one  of  hi»  Extract  Boob 
— together  with  two  passages  from  Jeremy  Taylor^  all  probably  setit  to 
Hone  by  Lamb.  It  was  on  this  day  that  FiUGef«ld's  '*  Meadowi  to 
Spring  "  was  printed  tn  the  F«ar  Book,  and  aftcrwaida  copied  in  7^ 
jttAimiiiiiii,  where  it  was  attributed  by  suggestimi  ta  Lamb. 

¥*glt  iS^7.       r — ^RuiABKABLC   CoStBEKPOKDO^T. 

Hfloe's  Bvefy-Dnf  Book^  VoL  L,  May  I,  18S5.     Not  reprinted 
Lamb. 

Hoc&e's  Et^rf^Day  Book,  which  purported  to  take  moootukt  of 
day  in  the  year,  had  pas»ed  without  a  word  from  Febniary  3d  to  Msrcli 
Hence  thts  pttilest. 

Hone  (or  Lamb)  pre  laced  the  letter  entitled  "  Remarkabfe  Conr^ 
gpODdetit "  with  the  £»liowtn^  words :  *^  Altboagfa  ptddi^  notif^e  has 
h«^  given  that  aDoc^i^nons  covrespoiKicnts  will  only  be  aoswet^d  on 
Ibc  ipntpperi  to  the  parts  of  tha  work,  and  that  those  who  attarb 
their  r«aJ  tumes  will  be  noticed  prirately,  yet  it  b  nec^iaary  to  rematk 
OD  one  who  is  withoot  a  local  habitatinn,  and  ia  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
tviH|nsmy  and  gcnetml  post," 

f^  i^7,  line  5^.  To  coXI  tJU  Smm  our  Dad^  I  cuukot  find  a  soog 
in  which  the  dafs  call  Ike  ma  tkmr  dad,  but  Chariea  Dibdin  wrote 
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&  song  called  "Lamplighter  Dick"  for  his  entertamment,  "Oddities/ 
in  1789  (from  which  Lamb  also  quotes  on  page  522),  beginning  :^ — 

Vm  jolly  Dick  the  Lamplighter ;  i bey  say  ihe  Sun'$  my  Da«i 


Page   298,  line   30. 
pdnted  these  lines ; — 


An   antiqids  scrolL      On   February  28   Hone 


FOR  THE  MEMORY 


Old  Mtm&randvm  of  tk€  Aitmiki 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April r  June,  and  November^ 

AU  the  rest  have  thirty  nnd  oae, 

Bxcept  February,  which  hath  twenty-eight  alotw, 

The  omitted  couplet  runs : — 

Encepi  in  l^eap  Year,  at  which  time 
Febmary^s  days  are  twenty*nme. 

To  Lamb's  protests  Hone  repUed  as  folio ws,  on  May  1  r — 

To  this  eorrespondeiit  it  may  be  demtirred  aiid  given  in  prtjof.  ihat  fteilher  In  February, 
nor  at  any  other  lime  in  the  yn^r  tSa^,  had  he.  or  could  he,  have  had  esisience;  and  that 
whenever  he  is  seen,  he  a  qnly  an  impertinence  and  an  inierpoiaiton  upon  his  betters.  To 
bis  "  floral  honours"  he  is  welcome;  in  the  yea.r  99^^.  he  slew  Sl  Oswald,  archbishop  of 
Vorll,  in  the  midst  of  his  monks,  to  whom  the  greater  periwinkle,  ^tnca  Major,  is  dedi-' 
«at«].  For  [his  honour  our  cormpondent  should  have  waited  till  his  mm  arrived  for 
distinction.  His  ignornni  iiupatience  of  notoriety  is  a  mark  ot  wealine*s,  and  indeed  tl  is 
only  in  compassion  to  his  intirmity  that  he  has  ttren  condescended  to;  his  brothers  have 
seen  more  of  the  world,  and  he  should  have  been  sutisficMl  by  havinf;  b^n  allowed  10  be 
in  their  company  at  stated  times,  and  like  all  little  ones,  he  ought  to  have  kept  respectful 
silence.  Besides,  he  forgets  his  origin;  he  is  illegitimate;  and  as  a  bunhen  lo  "the 
family/'  and  an  upstart,  it  has  been  long  in  contemplation  to  disown  him,  and  then  what 
will  become  ol"  him  ?  If  he  has  done  any  good  in  the  world  he  may  have  some  claim  upon 
it,  but  whenever  he  appears,  be  seems  to  throw  ihingi  into  confiision,  Hb  desire  to  alter 
the  title  of  this  work  excites  a  smile — however*  when  he  caJU  upn  the  editor  he  shall  have 
justice,  and  be  compelled  lo  own  thai  it  is  calumny  lo  call  this  the  Every^Day — &ut^^nt 
— Bati. 

In  Vol  U.  of  the  Every-Day  Book  Febmaty  29  was  a^in  omitted. 
He  did  not  come  to  his  own  until  the  Year  Book  in  1831, 

Page  299.     IL — CAPXArN  Stahkey, 

Hone's  EveTy-Datf  Book,  Vol.  I,,  July  21,  1825.  Signed  «C.  L" 
Hot  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

On  Jtily  9  Hone  gave  an  account  of  Starkey,  with  the  portrait  here 
leproduced,  being  extracts  from  a  stnall  pamphlet  entitled  Memoirs  of 
ihe  Life  of  Benj\  Starkey,  lata  of  London,  but  notiy  an  inmats  of 
the  Freemen's  Hospital,  in  NewcastU.  WriiUri  by  hivuelf.  Witk  a 
poTtraii  of  the  Author  and  a  Facsimile  of  his  handwriting,  William 
Hall,  Newcaatle^  1S18.  This  pamphlet  is  not  interesting,  except  in 
calling  forth  Lamb's  retniniscences. 

Page  299i  line  19-  My  sister.  Mary  Lamb,  who  was  bora  in  l76^ 
would  probably  have  been  at  Bird's  school  at  the  time  of  her  brother's 
birth.     Her  period  there  may  have  been  1 774- J  773. 

Page  299,  line  23.  An  object,  and  a  May  game.  A  common 
phrase  with  the  old  dramatists  for  anything  foolish, 

Page  S99,  line  27.     And  is  poor  Starkty  dead  f    An  echo  of  Justice 
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NOTES 


Shallow's  questioD  "  Aad  Is  old  Double  dead?"  (*'  11 .  Hesiy  IV./*  Ad 
IIL,  Scene  2,  line  45). 

Pige  299*  line  34.  Fciter  Lane.  In  a  directory  for  1773  1  h^ 
WUIIani  Bird,  Academy,  3  Bond  Stables,  Fetter  Lane.  E6nd  Sulilrt 
have  DOW  dbappeared,  although  there  is  stilJ  the  passage  jointiig  Fetter 
Lane  and  Bartlett's  Building. 

Page  300,  line  3,  Mt,  Cook.  Not  G.  F.  Cooke  or  T.  P.  Coofcc, 
but  one  quite  obscure.     Possiblj  the  Cook  mentioned  on  page  15\ 


Fmm  Honc'i  Every- Daff  Bv^k- 


Page  SOI,  line  7.  Mr,  Thomas  Ran&on,  Thomas  Fraxer  ftmioB^ 
(1784-1828),  the  line  engraver. 

Page  301,  line  S2,     "  Cato:*     Addison's  play. 

Page  SOS.     IIL — Twelfth  of  Auoust. 

Hone*a  Every -Day  Book,  Vol,  I.,  August  12,  1825.  Not  lepnnted 
by  Lamb. 

While  George  IV.,  who  was  bom  on  August  12,  1762,  was  Prince 
of  Wales,  a  very  long  period,  his  bil-tlulay  was  kept  on  its  true 
date.  But  after  his  accession  to  the  tlirone  in  1820  his  birthday 
was   kept  on  April  3S^  St,  George's    Day.     Henee   Lamb's   protest. 
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Thia  is  probably  the  only  kind  inference  to  George  IV.  in  all  Lamb's 

writings,  (n  Vol.  V.  of  this  edition  will  be  found  some  of  his  extremely 
bitter  epigrams  upon  the  mon&rch,  when  Prince  of  Wales  and  Regent. 

Ijkmb  already  (Lofuion  Ma>gazmef  January,  1823)  had  reheitrsed  the 
theme  both  of  thiji  letter  and  of  that  on  the  "Twenty-ninth  of 
FebruHry  "  (page  ^^7).  In  his  "  Rejoicings  upon  the  New  Year's  Coming 
of  Age"  (aei?  VoK  11,^  page  235)  the  forlorn  condition  of  February  S!9 
is  more  than  once  mentioned ^  while  the  grievance  of  August  1 2  against 
April  23  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  King's  health  being  called  for  after  this,  a  notable  dispute  arose 
between  the  Tweljtk  of  Atujitsi  (a  jealous  okl  Whig  gentlewoman)  and 
the  Tweniy'Third  of  April  (a  new-fangled  lady  of  the  Tory  stamp)  »» 
to  which  of  them  should  have  the  honour  to  propose  it.  Ang^i4st  grew 
hot  upon  the  matter,  affirming  time  out  of  mind  the  prescriptive  right 
to  have  lain  with  her,  till  her  rival  had  basely  supplanted  her ;  whom 
she  represented  tm  little  better  than  a  kept  mistress,  who  went  about 
in  fine  clothes,  while  she  (the  legitimate   BmTHnAv)  had   scarcely   a 

Page  30^,  line  15,  Poor  relativs  of  ottrs,  February  29  (see  page 
297). 

Page  302,  line  2.S,  Your  oum  poets,  Wordsworth,  often  quoted 
by  Hone,     The  line  is  from  the  "  Ode  on  Intimations  of  ImmortAlity/* 

Page  S02,  line  32,  G&orge  of  Cappadocia,  etc.  George  of  Cappa- 
doeia  was  a  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  murdered  by 
the  populace.  There  was  once  a  tendency  to  confuse  him  with  St. 
George  of  Knglatid.  George  of  Ley  den  was  probably  a  sHp  of  the 
pen  for  John  of  Leyden,  the  Anabaptist  of  Munster,  George-a-Green, 
the  hero  of  the  Histori/  of  George-a-Greent  the  Pindar  of  Wakefieldt 
the  stoutest  opponent  that  Robin  Hood  ever  met.  The  story  was 
dramatised  in  a  play  attributed  to  Robert  Greene.  George  Dyer 
was  Lamb's  friend. 

Page  302,  line  35.  Dismission  of  a  set  of  men.  Referring  to  the 
King's  overtlirqw  of  the  W^higs  in  the  Caroline  of  Brunswick  ferment. 

To  Lamb's  letter  Hone  printed  a  clever  reply. 

Page  303.     IV,— The  Ass. 

Hone  s  Every-Day  Book,  Vol.  1.,  October  5,  1835*  Signed  "C,  L/' 
Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

The  germ  of  this  paper  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Lamb  to  John 
Payne  Collier  in  18til  thanking  him  for  the  gift  of  his  Foeticol 
Decameron,  After  quoting  the  three  lines  also  quoted  in  this  essay. 
Lamb  remarks,  in  the  letter,  "  Cervantesj  Sterne,  and  Coleridge,  have 
said  positively  nothing  for  asses  compared  with  this/' 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  communication  to  the  Every-Day  Book 
was  a  previous  article  in  praise  of  asses.  Hone  prefixed  to  Lamb's 
paper  the  following  remarks  r  "  The  cantering  of  Tim  Tims  [who  had 
written  of  asses  on  September  19]  staitles  him  who  told  of  his  ^youthful 
days,*  at  the  school  wherein  poor  ^  Starkey '  cyphered  part  of  his  little 
life,  C.  L.,  ^getting  well,  but  weak'  fifim  painful  and  severe  indis- 
VOL.  L^-33 
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NOTES 


Bf  J«te  Hjmt 


"  M/ frtevA  ve  ttvlf  fwpracd  (be  ^  tbc  jw 
«>»Mq«HwQillf  loraaML  .  .  .  GriiyMtfca 

tvmti^m ;  or  Tm  Cmwermimm  0m  AgUMk  Potu 
ltMar%  cf  ike  rei^mM  ^  JBjmMI  mi  /<i«i«  H 

Arge  iM,  liae  9-     "fieitfwii  tJkM  fmn  1790  and  1800. 

MMce  rdcrv  Ui  «o  crtiek  in  «  prevkNn  taac  of  tike  Bver^'i)m§  gM' 
(iee  VoL  L,  September  19)  00  cfndty  to  Miinais,  «ber«  we  f«^>^ 

fmA  Co  di^w  «a  a».  lfa«  ind  aet  beea  4rii« 
UNie,  ii  de  lo«^  cod,  jiM  abQA  tbe  tail,  ht 
ttaflli  ttemli  tbe  ifcia*  aad  beat  iato  ihae  io 
wfmA^  wu  iO  reoujifeed.  vUle  tb  sn  Ih 

Iteaoi^  tbt  losti  of  the  a^ropoiis.     A  eoRon^wi^r,  iww,  tMMld  ^Hnk  fr^  aj* 

And  lAc^ 


Bu  wiib  ]iB  ma^  till  1^  lifrimi  iwii 


«Bvn  waft  a  oomaKHi  pncuoe  iKl««eB  tae  jnis  1790 

Fige  304,  line  19-  "i^  on,"  ete.  AnazArdms,  the  pbilflsopher, 
luvlQg  offended  Alexander  the  Great,  was  potmded  in  a  atone  martif. 
XMIam  the  process  he  eicbimed  :  "  Pound  the  body  of  AQaXArthia  \ 
tlloii  ao«t  not  pound  the  soul"  Lamb  proposed  to  use  the  phiiw 
"  You  beat  bat  on  the  case  of  Elta  "  in  the  |H>eface  to  the  Eutm  &f 
Blia  9A  ft  monition  to  adverse  critics,  but  he  changed  hia  muuL 

Page  50*,  line  26.  You  cannot  ** refine  a  scorpion"  etc.  "Admit 
tht*y  were,  they  could  not  refine  a  scorpion  into  a  fish^  though  tbef 
had  dniwri  it,  and  rinced  it  with  never  so  cleanly  eookerv/  etc 
(AnimidiK  upon  the  Bemonstrcknl's  De/mtcs  against  STncctummtm 
Hect.   U),  * 

PaK<-  H05t  line  24,  Old  Jeremy  CoUur.  See  note  to  Examimr 
**  Tttblc  Tttlk/'  on  page  iii. 

Pa^e  ^5,  line  35.  ThB  a»i  of  SUenm,  In  hattJe  with  ibc 
Oigantes,  Sitenus  killeil  Enceladui,  aad  the  brayings  of  hb  &9s  pi 
the  otliera  to  flight 

Page  305,  at  the  foot.  J&m  Botfer.  See  the  Elia  essay  on  "  Chrisf i 
llo8j>Jta)  "  in  Vol  TL  (page  ig),  and  notes  to  same.  *' As  bi  pnesenti 
pcr/cctum  fbrmat  in  avi  '^"  as  in  the  present  tense  mak^  am  in  the 
ficrfect  '* — was  the  firit  of  the  mnemonic  rules  for  the  formatjoii  of 
verba  in  tiie  old  Latin  primer  {see  the  old  Eton  Latin  Grammar), 
Lamb  himself  makes  tlie  pun  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Shelley  in  1827. 

Page  S06.     V,— In  Hs  SQumaELs. 

Hone's  Emrtj^Day  Book,  Vol  L,  October  18,  1825.  Signed  «C.  L.** 
Ndt  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

On  October  7  Hone  had  reprinted  a  letter  ott  squirrels  Irom  the 
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GBntleTnan's  Magazine.     LAmb's  po«tcript  to  that  letter^  as  this  little 
communication  may  be  called^  was  thus  introduced : — 

"  Be  it  reTfi&mberedf  that  C,  L.  comes  here  and  represents  his  ret&tions 
that  is  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  recollect  ions,  being  the  next  of  kin,  of 
hica,  the  said  C,  L.»  and  of  sundiy  persons  who  are  *aye  treading"  i» 
the  manner  of  squirrels  aforesaid  ;  and  thus  he  saith:— '' 

Page  306,  line  1+.  Mr.  Urban' s  corre^pondenL  Mr.  Urban^ — 
Sylvanus  Urban — the  dynastic  name  of  the  editor  of  the  Genilejna^is 
M<igazine,  "  I  know  not/'  says  the  correspond  en  tj  "  whether  any 
naturalist  has  observed  that  their  [84|uirTel8*]  teeth  are  of  a  deep  orange 
colour." 

Page  306t  line  23.     The  autkor  of  the  '*  Tmk"  somewhere  ,  ,  . 


The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play. 
He  sifes  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a;  bird, 
AsccDds  the  ncighb  riiig  beech  ;  there  whisks  luB  bruali, 
Aod  perks  his  ears,  and  ^t^imps  and  scolds  aloud, 
With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  aLa.mi, 
And  anger  ins^igiiificafitly  Rcr^. 
Cowper,  Th^  TetsJk.  Book  VL,  "  Tim  Winter's  Walk  at  Nom, 

SiTiall  deer." 


lioea  Jts-jao, 


Page  306,  line  27- 


But  njice  and  rats,  and  suci  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  y^r., 

"  King  Lent.'*  Act  II  I. «  Scene  4,  lines  145,  6. 


m        P&ge  306^  line  20.     As  for  tJisir  "six  quavers,'*  etc.     The  writer  in 
I   the  Gentleman's  Magazine  describes  his  squirrels  as  dancing  in  their 
■    cages  to  exact  time. 
I        Page  306,  line  3 1 .     Jeremy  Bentham*s  .  .  .  "  Fallacies  J*     Jeremy 

Bentham  (1748-1 8 J3),  the  reforraer  and  writer  on  jurUpru deuce.     His 

Book  of  Fallaci6s  was  published  in  1 824-, 

Page  3Q6t  lint^  32.     Along  with  the  *' m^lodi&its,**  etc.     Referring  to 

the  preceding  essay,  **  The  Ass  "  (page  305), 

Page  307.     VL — An  Appearance  of  the  Seasok, 

E very-Bap  Book,  Vol.  II.,  January  '28,  1826.  Not  reprinted  by 
Lamb. 

We  know  this  to  be  Lamb*!)  because  the  original  copy  is  preserved 
by  Mr.  Godfrey  Locker- Lara pson,  at  Rowfant,  together  with  that  of 
many  other  of  Lamb's  contributions  to  Hone's  books. 

The  article  in  the  London  Matjazine  for  Deeemberj  1822,  to  which 
Lamb  refers,  is  entitled  **  A  Few  Words  about  Christmas,"  It  is  otic 
of  the  best  of  the  imitations  of  Lamb,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
that  periodical,  and  was  possibly  from  Hood's  pen.     A  full  description 

I  of  Hood's  **  Progress  of  Cant  '*  follows  Lamb's  little  paper  in  the 
Ev&ry-Day  Bookj  probably  written  by  Hone. 
The  motto  under  the  Beadle's  picture  Is  from  "Lear,"  Act  IV., 
Scene  6,  Hne  162. 
Page  307,  line  7.  Within  the  bills.  Within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
Geographically  speaking,  tbe  phrase  "within  the  bills"  was  the 
seventeenth,  eigliteenth  and  eaHy  nineteenth  century  counterpart  of 
our  phrase    *' within   the   radiuss."     But   the  associations  of  the  two 
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mB  «f  dcmtlv  (ako  hiftfas) 


tte 


■pfcy 


h^n  la  %sm,  wav  lovw 

fetf«eseefil  fSsr 

ansred  week  W  week,  mtH  t^ 

Pkge  30«,  line's.     "  JmimiU  fa/^f~  mm  ^tw^~     TMm  m  a 
Icicliofi  Cif  Hftmirt'i  descrrptififi  of  Yoriek^  *A  ^Aww^flAiftr  jc^if 
nwMit  excellent  &JM7  "  (*'  Huifei,''  Aet  V^  Sm^  1«  iMeflM). 

Fsj^  S0«.     VtE.^Tiic  MovTWL 

Hooei  £t>c»y-Ziay  Book,  \^  IL,  A^  li^  \wA.    IT^^  ff  «cr 
Not  reprloled  bv  I^oib,     I  have 
ediyee  d(  The  QmmmBdike  Clotei, 

Htfoe's  pveHicd  oale  mm:  "C  L.,  v^om^  pipci 
<«    'Capfcuii   Stari&ejr;    'The   Aii,   N«.   V  «^ 
0tlier  aejBfBMiicatiopa,  are  in  tlie  kt  jjiIiiiim  , 
picaaaat  attJcle  'in  an  hour  of  Deed.'"' 

MHp  Hanaah  Woollej,  aftenwds  Mn. 
1613.  Tbe  im  edition  of  T%#  Qm^im  Mi  Ci^  wm  1^71;  ^ 
Wf0t«  ^Mp  or  k  npposed  to  l^ve  wHtlcii,  !%«  JjmMmT  Dinctarf,^ 
Ch&k^  ExpmmmU  of  Preiemt^  «md  Camifm§^  i66\  i  Tlu  Gn^'i 
a»%d€,  im^;  Th€  LaduM  Deiight,  l67t;  TW  fTiTiflnmniiV  Ov- 
partion,  1 675. 

PMgc  ,'«]  I,  line  29.     /  rmnmmber  Boom  ,  .  .     Tlik  pmMf  k  ^ 
romge  refeiTKd  to:^ — 


N(9tber  let  m  be  tboqtfat  to 


lo 


{Hiii&rf  ^  tJft  and  Dfoik,  Ops^tion  5.  Nol  33V 

P^e  SIS,  line   2,      Sur^fy   5un/(   mmt   kac^  mtm  .  .  .     SviftV 
mrecltofu  fo  5erT?dni«  wa9  published  in  1745^  after  the  aatliort  dcslL 

P^ige  SIS.     VIII. — Remikiscekcc  or  Sift  JeriTKV  Dcmn-jUt. 
Hooe't  Every^Day  Book,  Vol.  IL,  Juoe  2a,  182)6.     Signed  -C  L" 
Not  reprmted  hy  Lamb. 

The  following  account  of  the  Gair&t  election  was  given  in  Sir  fitdMnl 

Phillips*  A  Morning* i  Walk  from  London  to  KmSt  ISlT,  qodbed  If 
Hone ; — 

SoQtiiwafd  of  Wuidswfsrtli.  a  road  extoxls  nearly  tira  miks  la  Ibe  v^i^  «f  L0W 
Tooling,  afkd  fic&rty  midway  are  a  few  bottsts,  or  ba^kt.  hf  the  side  id  a  smA  epaw« 
^aJlcd  Carrsi,  from  which  Ibe  road  itself  is  called  Gsrrat  Lame.  Vannuf  encroaclUBei^  » 
this  cocnnKKi  ted  to  an  aswciatian  of  the  Dcigbboim  about  thnee^accre  yviss  aattk  *^ 
tt)^  cbcne  a  presidpnt,  or  marer,  to  protect  thcur  rlghu  ;  and  tbetime  of  ilsudr  fir>«i^Bai0" 
bting  the  period  oCanew  paiiiuiieni,  it  was  agreed  thai  the  mayor  should  tm  >»<few^ 
after  enery  genea]  election.  Some  facetious  tnemtvers  of  the  dob  gav«.  tn  a  lew  ft/^ 
local  notoriety  to  Ihii  dectioii :  and,  when  pany  spini  ran  hi^h  in  the  days  of  H'itiet  1 
Li&friif,  \i  was  easy  to  create  an  appetite  for  a  burlesque  deciion  among  the  low^  9 
of  the'  Metrqpotis.  The  publicans  at  Wonckworth,  Toodog,  B4ttefaea,  Clx{iliaiB« 
VaysrhaJ!,  made  a  purse  to  give  it  diaracler  ;  and  Ur.  Foote  rendered  its  iotereni 
bf  dlUng  one  of  his  iaimiuble  farces  "  The  Mayor  of  Garmt" 

In  ]  E2^,  the  year  of  Hone's  literary  outbimt  on  the  subject,  which 
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should  be  referred  to  by  any  one  curious  in  the  mfttter,  an  attempt  was 
0iAde  to  revive  the  Garrat  humours ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  success ; 
the  joke  waA  dead. 

Dons  tan  was  n  stunted,  quick-witted  and  quick*tongued  dealer  in 
old  wigs — a  well-known  street  and  tiivem  figure  in  his  day.  He  con- 
tested Garrat  in  1781  against  **  Sir  "  John  Harper  {"  who  made  an  oath 
mgAinsi  work  tn  his  youth  and  was  never  known  to  break  it  ").  Sir 
John  then  won,  Dunstan's  speech  h  quoted  in  full  by  Hone  firom  an 
old  broadside,  "Gentlemen/*  he  saii  "as  I  am  not  an  orator  or 
personable  man*  be  assured  1  am  an  honest  member/*  When  Harper 
ftied   in    11$^  Sir  Jeffery   was   returned,   as   many   ae    SO^CKJO    people 


Sift    JBrrKRV    DlTKffTAJfi 

From  Hono'8  Et'crif-Day  Book. 

attending  the  election.  Dunstan  used  to  recite  his  speeches  in  public- 
bouses,  where  collections  were  made  for  him ;  but  this  means  of  liveli- 
hood was  impaired  by  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  which  he  sold  one  night  for 
ten  shillings  and  a  sufficiency  of  liquor  to  some  merry  London  Hot^pital 
students.  He  died  in  1797  (when  Lamb  was  twenty-two),  and  is  now 
in  the  Dicii&ttary  of  National  Biography. 

Page  Sit.  line  35.  About  17JK)  or  179L  Lamb  was  then  at  the 
South-Sea  House, 

Page  312,  line  39-  "Poor  forked  animal**  King  Lear'«  phrase. 
Act  HL,  Scene  4,  line  US, 

Page  3 IS,  line  42,     ** Burst  its  ceretfimts/' 

Hamkt  .  ,  .   But  tdl 

Why  thy  cciRQUiifed  Ijonea,  heai^cd  in  death. 
Have  btirsL  Lheir  cer€fn^ni5. 

"  Hamlet/*  Act  L^  Scene  4.  liaes  46-4S. 
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found  that  this  crest  wu  worn  hy  an  oncestar  of  Sir  TtuAsitt't  wbn 
lived  a  hundred  yeaim  eaHier, 

Page  320,  line  1 7.      "  The  wordi  of  MerGury*'  etc,     Frora  "  Ldtc*i 
Labour's  Loat,"  Act  V,,  Scene  2,  lines  940-94L 


Page  520.     An  Autobjoorapihcal  Skktcm. 

Lamb  wrote  thia  little  sketch  for  William  Upcott  (1779^ 
autograph  collector  and  assistant  Itbmrian  of  the  London  h  _ 

Upcott  permitted  John  Forster  to  quote  it  in  the  New  Monthly  Mago- 
zin&  for  April,  1835,  shortly  after  Lamb's  death.  It  is  here  printed 
from  the  original  MS.  to  the  possesaion  of  Mr,  B«  B.  MacGeofge,  of 
Glasgow,  contained  in  a  MS,  volume  entitled  *'  ReUques  of  my  Coo- 
temporaries^  William  Upcott/'  Whether  or  no  Lamb  ever  caught  t 
nwallow  flying  iis  not  known ;  but  everything  else  in  the  autobiogmphj 
is  true.  The  reference  to  Mr.  Upcott's  book  may  be  to  the  album  in 
which  this  sketch  was  written,  or  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  LivifUf  Authors^  published  in  1 81 6,  in  which  Upcott  i* 
iUppo«ed  to  have  had  a  hand.  I  cannot  discover  whether  a  second 
editiOD  of  this  work  was  published.  There  is  none  at  the  British 
M^um,  nor  at  the  London  Institution,  of  which  Upoott  was  libraruin. 
In  the  first  edition,  A  Biographiced  Dictionary  of  th£  Living  Authort 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  *  .  ,   1 8 1 6,  Lamb  figures  thus  :— 

*' L/iMB,  Charles,  was  born  in  London^  in  1775,  and  educated  it 
Christ's  Hospital  He  is  at  present  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  sod 
has  published  [a  list  of  stx  books  follows]  ,   .   /' 

"  hhU%  Mi9*,  sister  of  the  preceding,  has  published  Mrs,  Leicuter'r 
School,  12rao,  1808  ;  Poetry  for  Children,  2  vs,,  I2mo,  I809-" 

Upcott  is  not  considered  to  have  done  more  than  to  collect  some  of 
the  materials  for  the  Dictionary ^  which  was  the  work  of  John  Watkim 
and  Frederick  ShoberL 

Lamb's  sense  of  time  was  never  good:  the  Elia  essays  w&t 
published  in  18S.S  and  the  Specimens  in  1808,  fully  four  yeaf^  and 
nineteen  years  before  the  date  of  this  autobiography.  The  joke  aboat 
the  Works  will  be  found  also  in  the  original  version  of  the  **  Character 
of  the  Late  Elia  "  (see  Vol.  IL,  notes).  ~ 


Page  321,     SHAKspEAae's  Improvers. 

The  Spectator,  November  22,  182H.      Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

This  letter  was  drawn  forth  by  some  remarks  on  the  spurious  veniOD 
of  "  King  Lear,"  which  was  then  being  played ;  or,  as  The  SpecUiUsr 
phrased  itj  "  Shakespeare  murdered  by  Kahum  Tate — Covent  Gani«n 
aiding  and  abetting/*  This  letter  was  first  identified  by  the  late 
Alexander  Ireland,  and  first  printed  by  Canon  Ainger.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, for  the  (iret  time  printed  in  its  true  place  among  Lamb's  writ' 
ings,  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  The  Spectator.  See  page  328  for 
another  letter  to  the  same  paper.     See  also  page   1 09  in  the  essay  on 

*'  Shakespc^are's  Trngcdies/    1810,  for  a  first  idea  of  the  indictm     ' 

more  fully  drawn  up^ 
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Lamb  was  fond  of  jokes  about  styles,  Wnting  to  Dodwell,  of  the 
India  Houst%  from  Calne,  in  the  summer  of  I8I6,  he  said,  after  dating 
his  letter  old  style :  "  No  new  style  here,  all  the  styles  are  old,  and 
a&tne  of  the  gates  too  for  that  matter." 

Page  Slif  line  15.  The  poet's  friend  Romney,  George  Romney 
(I73*-180S)  painted  Cowper,  but  certainly  did  not  dmw  this  picture. 

Page  ,^14,  Hne  17.  Anwrtg  ike  papers  of  the  late  Mrs,  Unwin, 
Mrs.  Mary  Unwin,  Cowper*s  friend,  among  whose  papers  these  verses 
were  (sertainly  not  found. 

Page  315,  line  5.  "City  Madam.^*  The  title  of  a  plAy  by  Massinger 
of  which  Lamb,  and  possibly  Mary  Lamb  too,  was  fond. 

Page  315.     X.—The  Defeat  of  Time, 

Hone's  Table  Book,  Vol.  IL,  columns  333-340,  18S7.  Not  reprinted 
by  Lamb. 

In  1827  was  published  Thomas  Hood's  poem,  The  Plea  of  the  Mid-^ 
summer  Fairies,  with  the  following  dedication  to  Lamb  : — 

To  Charles  Lamb 

My  Deai  Friend, 

1  ihank  my  literary  fortune  that  I  am  Eot  reduoeti.  like  many  belter  viits, 
to  barter  dedications,  for  the  hope  or  promise  of  paironagei  wUh  some  nominally 
gnat  man  ;  biit  thai  where  true  affection  points,  and  honest  respect,  I  am  free  to  gratify 
my  head  Arid  heart  by  a  flineere  inscriplion.  An  itttimacy  and  dcamess.  worthy  of  a 
much  earlier  date  than  oxur  a«iuiunlance  can  refer  to,  direct  me  at  otice  to  your  namt : 
and  with  this  acknowledgment  of  your  ever  kind  feeling  towards  me,  I  desire  to  record  a 
respect  and  .idniifiition  for  you  as  a  writer,  which  no  oae  acquainted  with  our  literature, 
save  EUa  himat^if*  will  thiult  disproportiouate  or  misplaced.  If  I  had  not  these  better 
reasons  to  govern  me,  [  should  be  guided  to  the  same  selection  by  your  intense  yet  criiica) 
relish  for  the  works  of  our  great  Dramatist  1^  and  for  that  favourite  play  in  particular  which 
has  furnished  the  subject  of  n;y  verses , 

It  IS  my  design,  in  the  following  Poem,  to  celebrate  by  an  ELl1egoi7,  that  immortality 
which  Shakespeare  has  conferred  on  the  Fairy  mythology  by  hi*  Midsummer  Night^s 
Dream,  Bui  for  him,  those  pretty  children  of  our  childhood  would  leive  barely  their 
n<ames  to  our  maturer  years ;  they  belong,  as  the  mites  upon  the  plum,  to  the  blooiD  of 
fancy,  a  thing  gentrally  too  frail  and  beautiful  to  withstand  ihe  rude  bandlitig  of  Time: 
but  the  Poet  has  made  this  mo&t  perishable  pari  of  the  mind's  creation  eqttal  to  the  most 
enduring;  hiJ  has  so  intertwined  the  Klfins  with  human  sympaibies,  andi  linked  them  by 
so  many  delightful  iissodations  with  the  productions  of  nature,  ihal  tbey  arc  as  reai  to  the 
mind's  eye,  as  their  green  magical  circles  to  the  outer  sense. 

It  would  have  b»:n  a  pity  for  such  a  race  to  go  extinct,  even  tbougfh  they  were  but  as 
ihe  butterAies  that  hover  about  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  visible  world. 

]  &m, 

My  dear  Friend, 

Yours  mo&t  truly, 

T.  Hood. 

Lamb's  "  Defeat  of  Time  **  is  a  parapkrase  of  the  first  part  of  Hood's 
poem. 

Page  St 6,  at  the  foot.  ** In  the  flowery  spring/'  etc,  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  tracing  these  lines. 

Page  318,  Ust  line.  Sir  TJiomaa  Gre skavt.  It  is  told  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  (] 51 9?- 1579),  the  founder  of  the  Royal  ExchAuge, 
that  as  a  baby  his  life  was  saved  by  the  chirping  of  a  grasshopper,  as 
related  here.  But  cold  veracity  says  not.  The  legend  seems  to  have 
hftd  its  origin  in  the  grasshopper  crest  of  the  Gresham^^  but  it  has  been 
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and  a  little  later^  to  Macduffs  question^  "  Where  are  our  cbildrcn  *' 
Latly  MacdufT  replies  : — 

They  are  aecurely  sleeping  in  the  cfaariat. 

Ijdy  Macbeth 'fi  final  repeotance  le^ds  her  to  ftddfess  her  husl 

thus : — 

VoQ  mny  in  peace  resign  Ibc  lU-gaio'd  crown. 
Why  should  you  latxjur  iliU  to  be  ttnjast  ? 
There  has  btxn  loo  much  blood  already  spilt. 
Make  ooi  the  ^bj^^cts  victims  to  your  guut. 

resign  your  kiogdom  noir, 
And  with  your  crown  put  off  your  guilL 

Page  32S,  line  10.     Tlie  triform.  Hecate,     Hecate,  in  classic  my\ 
ology^  was  the  daughter  of  Femes  and  Asteria^ — she  m  called  Luna  in 
heaven^  Diana  on  earth,  and  Proserpine  in  hell. 

Page  3 S3,  line    12.       Cerberus.     The   dog  Cerbema  has   three 
fifty)  heads  and  guards  the  door  of  hell* 

Page  323,  line  IS.     *' Demogorgon" 

the  draded  (tame 

Of  Demogorgon. 

PariMiitit  !j}it.  11  .  line*  964,  565^! 

Lamb  called  Coleridge's  ftiend  Morgan  "  Morgan  Demogorgon." 


Page  324.     Saturday  Night, 

The  Gem,  1 830.     Signed  "  Nepos/*     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb. 

This  little  essay  was  written  to  accoinpnny  on  engraving  of  Wil 
picture   with   the  same  title,  here  reproduced  on  the  opposite 
Whether    Lamb's   grandmother  was   as   he    has    recorded    wc  c 
know;  his  rerainiseences  of  her  in  "Dream  Children*'  (VoL  II., 
100)    and    "The   Grandam  "    (Vol.    V.,   pa^re   5)   are    very    diffei 
That  was  Mrs.   Field  ;  Lamb,  i  think,  never  knew  a  patema] 
mother.     The   recollection  of  the  fly  in  the  eye   seems  to  bavc 
authentic  air. 

Page   3*34,  line   6,     "Saturday  Night  at  Sea."     This  was  a 
beginning : — 

'Twas  Saturday  night  t  the  twiokUng:  stars 
Shone  OS  the  rippling  sea, 

written  and  composed  by  Charles  Dibdin  (1745-1814),  and  first  sung 
by  him  in  the  entertiiinment,  "The  Oddities,"  produced  in  I78yt  in 
which  "  Tom  Bowling  "  also  was  first  heard. 

Page  324,  line  S5.    Burkimj*    After  Burke  and  Hare,  who  suffbcated 
their  victims  and  sold  them  to  the  hospitals  for  dissection.     Burke 
executed  in  January,  1829. 


Page  325.     Estimate  op  De  Foe*s  Secondare*  Novfits. 

This  criticism   was  written  for  Wilson's  Mefmin  of  tht  Life  af 
Timm  of  Daniel  de  Foe,  1830.     They  will  be  found  on  pa^  6S6  of 
the  third  of  Wilson's  volumes.     Lamb  never  reprinted  them. 
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Walter  Wilson  (1781-1847)  had  been  a  bcxjkseller,  and  a  fellow-clerk 
of  Lamb's  at  the  India  House.  Later  he  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple » 
In  addition  to  his  work  on  De  Foe,  he  wrote  The  History  atid  An- 
tiquities  o/  Disssntifu^  Churches  in  hondon^  We^tminst&r  and  South- 
wark,  including  tlie  Lives  of  their  Ministers^  a  work  in  four  volumes, 
Lamb^  as  his  Letters  tell  us,  helped  Wilson  with  advice  concerning  De 
Foe,  He  also  seems  to  have  wished  the  **  Ode  to  the  Treadmill  *'  (see 
Vol.  V,,  page  67)  to  be  included ;  but  it  was  not, 

ThiA  criticism  of  the  Secondary  Novels  is  usually  preceded  in  the 
editions  of  Lamb's  works  by  the  following  remarks  contained  in  Iamb's 
letter  to  Wilson  of  December  16,  1839,  which  Wilson  printed  as  page 
43 S  of  Vol.  HI.,  but  they  do  not  rightly  fonn  part  of  the  article^  which 
Lamb  wrote  seven  years  later,  in  1829,  I  quote  from  the  original 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian;— 

"Jn  the  appearance  of  tTuth,  in  al]  the  incidents  and  conversations 
that  occur  In  them^  they  exceed  any  works  of  fiction  I  am  acquainted 
with.  It  is  perfect  illusion.  The  Author  never  appears  in  these  self- 
narmtives  (for  so  they  ought  to  be  called,  or  rather  Autobiographies) 
but  the  Narrator  chains  us  down  to  an  Implicit  belief  in  every  thing 
he  says.  There  is  all  the  minute  detail  of  a  log-book  In  it.  Dates  are 
painfully  pressed  upon  the  memory.  Facts  are  repeated  over  and  over 
in  varying  phrases^  till  you  cannot  chuse  but  believe  them.  It  is  Uke 
reading  Evidence  given  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  So  anxious  the  story- 
teller seems  that  the  truth  should  be  clearly  comprehended,  that  when 
he  has  told  us  a  matter  of  fact,  or  &  motive^  in  a  line  or  two  farther 
down  he  repeaUt  it,  with  his  favourite  figure  of  speech,  *  I  say,'  so 
and  so— though  he  had  made  tt  abundantly  plain  before.  This  is  in 
imitation  of  the  common  people's  way  of  speaking,  or  rather  of  the 
way  in  which  they  are  addressed  by  a  master  or  mistress,  who  wished 
to  impress  something  upon  their  memories,  and  has  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  matterKif-£ict  readers.  Indeed  it  is  to  such  principally  that  he 
writes.  His  style  is  elsewhere  beautiful,  but  plain  and  hoTtt^Iy. 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  delightful  to  all  ranks  and  classes  but  it  is  easy  to 
siee  that  it  is  written  in  phraseology  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  lower 
conditions  of  readers ;  hence  it  is  an  especial  favourite  with  sea- 
faring men,  poor  boySj  servant-maids,  ^c.  His  novels  are  capital 
kitchen-reading,  while  they  are  worthy  from  their  deep  interest  to  find 
a  shelf  in  the  Libraries  of  the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  learned.  His 
passion  for  matteT-of-faci  narrativef  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  a  long 
relation  of  common  incidents  which  might  happen  to  any  man,  and 
have  no  interest  but  the  intense  appearance  of  truth  in  them,  to 
recommend  thera.  The  whole  latter  half,  or  two  thirds,  of  Colonel 
Jack  is  of  this  description.  The  beginning  of  Colonel  Jack  is  the  most 
affecting  natural  picture  of  a  young  thief  that  was  ever  drawn.  His 
losing  the  stolen  money  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  finding  it  again 
when  in  despair,  and  then  being  tn  equal  distress  at  not  knowing  how 
to  dispose  of  itj  and  several  similar  touches  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Colonelj  evince  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  and^  putting  out  of 
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question  the  superior  romantic  interest  of  the  latter,  in  my  mind  very 
much  exceed  Crusoe.  Rozana  (Ist  edition)  is  the  next  in  Interest, 
though  he  left  out  the  best  part  of  it  [in]  subsequent  Editions,  from  a 
foolish  hyper  criticism  of  his  friend  Southeme.  But  Moll  Flanden, 
the  account  of  the  Plague,  &c.  &c.  are  all  of  one  family,  and  have  the 
same  stamp  of  character." 

One  point  in  this  1822  criticism  requires  notice — ^that  touching  the 
first  edition  of  Boxana.  According  to  a  letter  from  Lamb  to  Wilson, 
Lamb  considered  the  curiosity  of  Roxana's  daughter  to  be  the  best 
part  of  Boxana.  But  the  episode  of  the  daughter  does  not  come 
into  the  first  edition  of  the  book  (1724)  at  all,  and  is  thought  by  some 
critics  not  to  be  De  Foe's.  Mr.  Aitken,  De  Foe's  latest  editor,  doubts 
the  Southeme  story  altogether.  In  any  case.  Lamb  was  wrong  in 
recommending  the  first  edition  for  its  completeness,  for  the  later  ones 
are  fuller.  It  was  upon  the  episode  of  Susannah  that  Grodwin  based 
his  play  "  Faulkener,"  for  which  Lamb  wrote  a  prologue  (see  Vol.  V., 
page  123)  in  praise  of  De  Foe.  Godwin's  preface  stated  that  the  only 
edition  of  Boxana  then  available — in  1807 — in  which  to  find  the  fuU 
story  of  Roxana's  daughter,  was  that  of  1745.  Godwin  turned  the 
avenging  daughter  into  a  son. 

Writing  to  Wilson  on  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  of  De  Foe, 
Lamb  says :  "  The  two  papers  of  mine  will  puzzle  the  reader,  being  so 
akin.  Odd,  that  never  keeping  a  scrap  of  my  own  letters,  with  some 
fifteen  years'  interval  I  should  have  nearly  said  the  same  things." 
(According  to  the  dating  of  the  letters  the  interval  was  not  fifteen 
years,  but  seven.)  Lamb  also  remarks,  "De  Foe  was  always  my 
darUng." 

For  a  further  criticism  of  De  Foe  see  "  The  Good  Clerk,"  page  129  of 
the  present  volume,  and  the  notes  to  the  same. 

In  introducing  the  criticism  of  the  Secondary  Novels,  Wilson  wrote : — 

It  may  call  for  some  surprise  that  De  Foe  should  be  so  little  known  as  a  novelist, 
bejrond  the  range  of  ' '  Robinson  Crusoe."  To  recall  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  other 
fictions,  the  present  writer  is  happy  to  enrich  his  work  with  some  original  remarks  upon 
his  secondary  novels  by  his  early  friend,  Charles  Lamb,  whose  competency  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  upon  the  subject,  no  one  will  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  his  genius 

Page  327,  line  10.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  anticipated  us  .  .  ,  Probably 
referring  to  Coleridge's  remarks  on  the  Nurse  and  her  repetitions,  in 
his  Lectwres  and  Notes  on  Shakespeare.     See  JSohn's  edition,  page  324. 

Page  327,  line  19.  An  ingeniotts  critic.  Lamb  himself,  in  the 
1822  criticism  quoted  above. 


Page  328.     Clarence  Sonos. 

The  Spectator,  July  24,  1830. 

These  letters  have  not  hitherto  been  reprinted  in  any  collection  of 
Lamb's  writings. 

Concerning  Lamb's  theory  that  "Sweet  Lass  of  Richmond  HiU" 
was  written  upon  Prince  William,  the  editor  of  T^  Spectator  remarks 
that  it  had  reference  to  George  IV. — a  monarch  upon  whom  Lamb 
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If  had  done  his  share  of  rhyming  (see  Vol.  V.  under  the  heading 
"Epigrams,  Political  and  Others").  Lnmb  was  at  Chriat*s  Hospital 
from  1 782-1 7H9.  Prince  William,  who  was  bom  in  1765,  became  a  mid- 
shipman in  I77f),  His  promotion  to  lieutenant  came  in  1785,  and  to 
captain  in  tfie  following  year.  The  ballad  to  which  Lamb  refers  is  called 
" Duke  Wjtliam's  FroKc/'  It  relates  how  Duke  William  and  a  noblenmn, 
dressing  themselves  like  sailors,  repaired  to  an  inn  to  drink.  While 
there  the  Press  gang  came ;  the  Duke  was  said  to  have  been  impudent 
to  the  lieutenant  and  was  condemned  to  be  flogged.  The  ballad  (as 
f^ven  in  Mr.  John  Ashton's  Modem  Street  Ballads,  1888)  ends  :— 

Then  instantly  the  boatswain's  mate  begRii  for  to  undness  him^ 
But,  prrsentty,  he  did  espy  the  star  upon  his  bfL^ast,  sir; 
Then  on  their  krtee^  they  siriiight  did  fait,  and  for  mercy  &ooi]  did  call, 
He  repiiedp  Vou're  base  villains,  thus  using  us  poor  sailors. 


No  wonder  duit  my  royal  father  cannot  man  his  shipping, 
"Tiiby  iistng  them  to  barbarously,  and  always  them  a-whipping, 
Bttt  for  the  future,  sailors  all.  &h.iH  have  good  usage,  igreat  .ind  small. 
To  hisstr  the  newi,  toeetber  all  crit.-d,  May  God  bl»s  Duke  William. 

He  ordt-Ted  them  fresh  officers  that  stood  in  need  of  wealth, 

And  with  the  crew  he  left  some  gold,  that  they  might  drink  bis  healthy 

And  when  that  they  did  go  aw«iy,  the  sailors  loud  hii^znM, 

Crying,  Blessed  be  thai  happy  day  wheneon  was  bom  Duke  Wiltiam. 


f         Tom  Sheridan,  the  dramatist's  son,  was  bom  in  1775,  und  died  in 
I       1617^  BO  that  in  1783  he  was  only  eight  years  old. 

I         P^e  $29.     A  True  Story. 

I  The  Talisffian,  1831.     ''By  Charles  Lamb/' 

This  story  has  not  hitherto  been  collected  in  any  edition  of  Lamb's 
writings ;  nor  has  it,  I  think,  been  reprinted  anywhere.  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  it  by  Mr.  J,  H,  Swann,  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library, 
whofound  it  among  the  Lamb  papers  of  the  late  Alexander  Ireland.  The 
Talisman  for  1851,  edited  by  Z.  M.  Watta,  i.e.,  ZiUah  ^Le,,  Priscilla) 
Maden  Watts,  wife  of  Alaric  A,  Watts,  the  great  maker  of  albums  and 
souvenirs,  was  com  pose  tl  of  both  original  and  borrowed  matenaL 
Lamb's  curious  little  story,  so  different  from  his  ordinary  writing,  but  1 
think,  in  its  quiet,  wistful  narrative  manner,  unmistakably  his,  may 
have  been  borrowed ;  but  I  have  not  discovered  any  earlier  home. 


Page  33 L     REcoLtEcrjoNs  or  a  Late  Roval  AtrAnKMiciAN, 
The  EnglkhTnan's  Magazift£j  September,   1831,     Not  reprinted  by 
Lamb, 

In  the  magazine  the  title  ran  : — 

"PETER'S  NET 

^' '  All  is  fish  tliat  comes  to  mp  net ' 

**No,  I. — Eecollectkm&  of  a  Late  Royal  Academician  '* 

Moxon  had  taken  over  The  Eft^lishman's  MofjazinCi  started  in  April, 
1831,  in  time  to  control  the  August  number,  in  which  had  appeared 
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a  notice  stating^  of  Elia,  that  "in  succeeding  months  he  promiseth 
to  grace"  the  p&ges  of  the  magazine  "with  a  series  of  essajrs,  under 
the  quaint  appellation  of  '  Peter's  Net.'  "  The  magazine,  however, 
lived  only  until  the  October  number.  Writing  to  Moxon  at  the  time 
that  he  sent  the  MS.  of  this  essay.  Lamb  remarked : — 

"  The  Ri  A.  here  memorised  was  George  Dawe,  whom  I  knew  well, 
and  heard  many  anecdotes  of,  from  Daniels  and  Westall,  at  H.  Rogers's ; 
to  each  of  them  it  will  be  well  to  send  a  magazine  in  my  name.  It 
will  fly  like  wildfire  among  the  Royal  Academicians  and  artists.  .  .  . 
The  'Peter's  Net'  does  not  intend  funny  things  only.  All  is  fisli. 
And  leave  out  the  sickening  'Elia'  at  the  end.  Then  it  may  com- 
prise letters  and  characters  addressed  to  Peter ;  but  a  signature  forces 
it  to  be  all  characteristic  of  the  one  man,  Elia,  or  the  one  man,  Peter, 
which  cramped  me  formerly." 

George  Dawe  was  bom  in  1781,  the  son  of  Philip  Da  we,  a  mezzo- 
tint engraver.  At  first  he  engraved  too,  but  after  a  course  of  study 
in  the  Royal  Academy  schools  he  took  to  portrait-painting,  among 
his  early  sitters  being  William  Godwin.  Throughout  his  career  he 
painted  portraits,  varied  at  first  with  figure  subjects  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed by  Lamb.  He  was  made  an  associate  in  1809  and  an  R.A.  in 
1814.  His  introduction  to  royal  circles  came  with  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold  in  1816.  After  her  death  he 
went  to  Brussels  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  painted  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  in  1819  that  he  visited  St  Petersbui^g, 
remaining  nine  years,  and  painting  nearly  four  hundred  portraits,  first 
of  the  officers  who  fought  against  Napoleon,  and  afterwards  of  other 
personages.  He  left  in  1828,  but  returned  in  1829  after  a  visit  to 
England,  and  a  short  but  profitable  sojourn  in  Berlin.  He  died  in 
1829,  and  was  buried  in  the  ciypt  of  St.  Paul's.  A  passage  in  his  will 
shows  Dawe  to  have  been  a  rather  more  mteresting  character  than  Lamb 
suggests,  and  his  lAfe  of  George  Morland,  1 807,  has  considerable  merit. 

Coleridge  also  kiiew  Dawe  welL  Dawe  painted  a  picture  on  a 
subject  in  "  Love,"  drew  Coleridge's  portrait  and  took  a  cast  of  his  lace ; 
and  in  1812  Coleridge  thus  recommends  him  to  Mrs.  Coleridge's  hospi- 
tality :— 

He  is  a  very  modest  man,  his  manners  not  over  polished,  and  his  worst  point  is  that 
he  is  (at  least,  I  have  found  him  so)  a  fearful  questionist,  whoiever  he  thinks  he  can  pidc 
up  any  information,  or  ideas,  poetical,  historical,  topographical,  or  artistical,  that  he  can 
make  bear  on  his  ovrn  profession.  But  he  is  sincere,  friendly,  strictly  moral  in  every 
respect,  I  firmly  believe  even  to  innocence,  and  in  point  of  cheerful  indefatigableness  of 
industry,  in  regularity,  and  temperance — in  short,  in  a  glad,  yet  quiet,  devotion  of  his  vrtiole 
being  to  the  art  he  has  made  choice  of,  he  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  goes  near  to 
rival  Southey — gentlemanly  address,  person,  physiognomy,  knowledge,  learning  and 
genius  being  of  course  wholly  excluded  from  the  comparison. 

Many  years  later,  however,  Coleridge  endorsed  Dawe's  funeral  card 
in  the  following  terms,  "The  Orub"  being  the  nickname  by  which 
Dawe  was  known: — 

I  really  would  have  attended  the  Grub's  Canonization  in  St.  Paul's,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  would  gratify  his  sister,  Mrs.  Wright ;  but  Mr,  G.  interposed  a  conditJooa) 
but  sufficiently  decorous  negative.  "Nol  Unless  you  wish  to  follow  his  Grubship  still 
further  doum.      So  I  pleaded  ill  health.    But  the  very  Thursday  morning  I  went  to  Town 
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i  my  dnugfiter,  for  the  first  time,  oa  Afn,  Hinty  CoUridgt^  ja  Gower  Street ,  and,  odd 
CDOUfrb,  ilic  Stage  w%s  slopped  by  cbe  Pompous  Funeral  04  the  uncbniigeable  and  pre- 
dtstioated  Grub,  and  I  cxiemporised  :— 

"As  Grub  Da, we  pass'd  beneath  Lbe  Hearses  Lid, 

00  which  a  large  Resuhgam  raci  ihe  eye» 

CW,  who  wel]  knew  the  Gmb,  crjed*  Lord  forbid  \ 

1  truai^  he's  oaly  telling  us  a  lie !  " 

There  is  a  curious  similarity  in  tone  between  the  present  essay  and  % 
letter  of  Joseph  High  more  to  Sir  Edward  Walpole^  dated  February  S8, 
1764>  printed  in  the  Gentleman n  Magazine^  April,  I8l6,  concerning 
-one  Vanderstraaten,  a  Dutch  Da  we,  which  Lamb  admired  sufficiently 
to  copy  into  his  Commonpkce  Book,  By  the  kindntjss  of  Mrs,  Alfred 
Morrison,  in  whose  possession  this  volume  now  is,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  make  extracts.  The  first  paragraph  of  Highmore's  description  runs 
thus  : — 

There  lived  in  WyId-slr«M,  about  fifty  years  ago,  a  Dutch  Painter  of  Landscapes,  vhosc 
name  was  Vanderstraaten  ;  he  was  perhaps  the  most  expeditious  painter  that  ever  lived  :  it 
is  saJd  of  him  that  he  has  painted  30  landscapes  in  a  day,  of  the  size  commonly  called  a 
Ibree^^tnrter,  that  b,  such  a&  contains  a  head.  They  tell  a  story  in  the  follow ing  manner : 
tut  had  bu-ge  pots  or  pfttia  of  colour  round  him,  on  the  ^ound ;  one  or  two  of  blue,  of 
different  degrees,  niiiced  for  the  sky;  others  of  what  be  called  cloud  colours;  others  of 
grevns,  &c. ,  &c,  :  when  all  wns  prepared,  he  ciiUs  to  his  lad,  Hert,  poy.  fring  ct  ctartf;  then 
be  talks  On  as  he  works,  arid  dippinjg  a  large  t^-ush  in  the  blue  pot,  spreads  over  the  top  of 
Ihe  cloth,  and  again  in  the  lighter  blue^,  &c. ,  continuing  it  down  as  low  as  to  the  horizon, 
and  cries,  Dan  is  de  sky.  Then  dipping  another  brush  fn  the  pot  prepared  for  clouds,  and 
dabbing  here  and  there,  cries  out  again,  Dare  is  d€  chuds.  Then  again  in  a  kind  of  axun! 
colour  for  the  greatest  distance,  and  spreading  it  along  tinder  tbtr  horizon,  Dure  is  de  fon^ 
f/ref//  which  IS  a  Dutch  verm  (but  1  am  not  sure  of  the  orthography,  though  I  am  of  the 
sound  of  the  word).  Then  again  for  a  nearer  part  anotht'r  colour.  Dare  ii  Je  secoad 
ercmnd;  and  once  more,  for  the  nearest  or  forwardst  pan.  Dare  is  de  first  crsmnd;  and 
lastly,  with  a  stnall  pencil,  a  man  fishing.  Dare  is  de  man  a  fishing.  P&y,  pring  an&der 
Ci&U,  &c  And  so  on  for  the  30- 
Page  33 1 J  line  10,  ApelUs,  The  patron  of  Apelles,  the  Greek 
painter^  was  Alexander  the  Great. 

Page  531,  line  tl.  To  the  Eitssian.  Among  Dawe's  court  paint- 
ings was  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Alexander  I,,  twenty  feet  high. 
His  collection  of  portraits  painted  during  his  residence  in  Russia  was 
lodged  in  a  gallery  built  tor  it  in  the  Winter  Palace. 

Page  3^1,  line  19-  '^Titfion"  as  it  ivas  last  acted.  Referring  to 
the  performance  of  "  Timon  of  Athens/'  given  exactly  as  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  with  no  women  in  the  cast,  at  Drury  Lmt  on  October 
iS8,  181 6. 

Page  331,  line  21.  Dame  Vefietia  Dighy.  The  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Dtgby,  Van  Dyck*s  friend.  The  portrait  is  in  the  royal  collection  at 
Windsor.  It  was  to  this  lady  that  Ben  Jonson  addressed  the  series  of 
poems  in  Underwood  entitled  "  Eupheme." 

Page  S3i,  line  26.  "With  Tartar  facm  thronged  .  ,  ."  This  is 
Lamb's  perversion  of  Milton's  line  {Paradise  Lost^  XIL,  644): — - 

With  dreadful  faces  throng' d  and  fiery  arms. 

Page  331,  line  39,  3^  Haytian,  I  (»n  find  no  authority  for 
Lamb's  suggestion  that  Da  we  might  have  gone  to  Hayti  to  paint  the 
court   of  Christophe.      Probably  Lamb  based  the  theory,  as  a  joke. 
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frfnl  of  Um^%  Med  «»  tefl,    Tbe 
tJk  #^HK  drU,  1S5I.  ia  tbe 


w  «nik  ^«ie£s  m  maM  far 


f^  S81«  kat  tine  bot  ooe.  CihoM  o/  nAjmU.  Tlmwe\  tvo 
fllet»eii.in  ISIl,  beim  hk  Coiai  ckj%  vere  "*  AsdrcHimcbe  &B|ilociiv 
UlyiWi  to  nie  tfae  Liie  <»?  ber  Soa,"  «ad  ti]«  aforesaid  **  Ncgio 


IS^  351,  kst  Hue.     Citidau.     Venas  was  the  deitj  of  dtdi^  i 
Caria.     Her  statue  hf  Pmxitelea  stood  therr« 

Fkge  S3«,  Bne  2,  Wi^iow  H.  Tlib  was  pfobablj  Mrs.  Hope,  wife 
of  Tbomai  Hope^  the  pktiirc-coUecior  uul  Daire  i  patToo^  wlia  Ittd 
just  died — to  Febroaiy,    1 83 1. 

Fafe  SS2,  line  7.  "  WomH  kiM  hamdi  m  imnoGm^:'  "  I  will  n^ 
mliie  haiida  in  inDoeenri^:  m  nill  I  cooi|»Mi  Tlune  altar,  O  Lord" 
(f^alms  xxrt  6). 

Page  SSf,  liBe  25,  H»j  father.  PfaiBp  Dawe,  mf;xaotmt  engmr^, 
who  floorlsbcd  1760-1 7 1*0,  the  friend  of  George  Morland  and  the  pupi! 
of  that  painter's  &ther,  Henry  Robert  Morknd  (1730?-!  797),  *«l 
engraver  of  many  of  bis  picture.  George  Dawe  wrote  Geoige 
Morland't   life. 

Page  33Sj  line  27,  Carrinrfton  and  Bowks.  P*operly»  Caxin^m 
Btyw^f  of  69  St  Paul's  Chiitichyard.  The  pietme  owned  by  Beimrd 
Barton  is  reproduced  among  the  notes  in  VoL  V.  The  laundree 
washing  was  probably  Lamb's  reeoUection  of  one  of  the  well-knawn 
pair,  "  Lady  V Maid  Ironing  "  and  "  Lady's  Maid  Soaping;  Linen/*  which 
for  a  long  time  were  inaccorately  stated  to  be  pciirtruits  of  the  besutifiil 
Miss  Gunnings.  1  i^nnot  identify  among  the  hundreds  of  Carington 
Bowles'  publications  in  the  British  Museum  the  picture  that   I^mb 

much  admired  in  the  Homsey  Road.     But  the  inn  would  undoubti    

be  that  whieh  is  now  The  King's  Head  (or  Yard  of  Pork),  at  the  comer 
of  Crouch  End  Hill  (a  continuation  of  Homsey  Lane),   Crouch 
Coleridge  Road  and  Broadway,     The  picture  has  gone. 

Page  333j  line  2.  The  Mopmrs  atid  the  Lawrences.  John  Hoppner 
died  in  1810^  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  11^30. 
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Page  333,  line  SO,  Princess  Charlotte.  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta 
gf  Wales,  only  child  of  George  IV.,  then  Prinee  of  Wales,  and  Caroline 
of  Bninswtck.  This  portrait  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  She 
was  married  in  I  SI  6  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  died  the 
next  year. 

Page  333f  line  20.  He  proceeded  Acad&mician.  Lamb  wrote  to 
Manning  in  1810,  "Mr.  Da  we  is  made  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
By  what  law  of  association,  1  can't  guess," 

Page  ii$:i,  line  21,  The  Allied  Hover^igns.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  carae  to  England  on  June  7j  IS14. 

Page  3.^4-,  line  8.  Sir  Joshua.  Reynolds  painted  an  "Infimt 
Hercules  "  for  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Page  ^ti^,  line  13,  Sampson  in  the  lap  of  DalHah,  The  letters 
contain  an  earlier  account  of  the  picture.  Writing  to  Hazlitt  in  18D5 
Lamb  said  :- — 

"  I  have  seen  no  pictures  of  note  since,  except  Mr.  Dawe's  gallery. 
It  is  curiou3  to  see  how  differently  two  great  men  treat  the  same  sub- 
ject, yet  both  excellent  in  their  way :  for  instance,  Milton  and  Mr, 
Da  we.  Mr.  Dawe  has  chosen  to  illustrate  the  story  of  Sampson  exactly 
In  the  point  of  view  in  which  Milton  has  been  most  happy ;  the  inter- 
view between  the  Jewish  Hero,  blind  and  captive,  and  Dal  it  ah.  Milton 
has  imagined  his  Locks  grown  again,  strong  as  horse-hair  or  porcupine's 
bristles  ;  doubtless  shaggy'  and  black,  as  being  hairs  '  which  of  a 
nation  armed  contained  the  strength.*  1  don't  remember,  he  says 
black  :  but  could  Milton  imagine  them  to  be  yellow?  Do  you?  Mr 
Dawe  with  striking  originality  of  conception  has  crowned  him  with  a 
thin  yellow  wig,  in  colour  precisely  like  Dyson's,  in  curl  and  quantity 
resembling  Mrs.  Professor's ^^  his  Limbs  rather  stout,  about  such  a  man 
as  my  Brother  or  Rick  man — but  no  Atlas  nor  Hercules,  nor  yet  so  bony 
as  Dubois,  the  Clown  of  Sadler's  Wells.  This  was  judicious,  taking  the 
spirit  of  the  storj^  rather  than  the  fiict  :  for  doubtless  God  could  com- 
municate national  salvation  to  the  trust  of  flax  and  tow  as  well  as  hemp 
and  cordage,  and  could  draw  down  a  Temple  with  a  golden  tress  as 
soon  as  with  all  the  cables  of  the  British  navy." 

Page  335,  line  14.  The  Stafford  or  the  Angers tein  Qalkry.  The 
Stafford  Gallery  was,  and  still  is,  in  Stafford  House,  Among  its 
finest  pictures  are  three  Guercinos,  two  Velasquez",  one  Raphael  and 
one  Tintoretto,  The  Angerstein  Gallery  was  in  Pall  Mall,  standing 
where  the  Reform  Club  now  is,  the  residence  of  John  Julius  Angerstein 
{1735-1823),  On  his  death  thirty-eight  of  his  pictures  were  bought 
by  the  nation  for  £57,000,  constituting  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
National  Gallery.  Piombo's  **  Lazarus"  from  Angersteln's  collection  is 
now  No.  I  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Page  335,  line  30.  Half  a  miUion.  Probably  nearer  £100,000. 
Dawe,  however,  lost  much  of  this  by  money -lending,  and  died  worth 
<mly  £25,000, 


'  Mim.  Godwin.— Eix 
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Page  337.    The  Latin  Pobms  or  Vincbnt  Bourne. 

The  Englishman's  Maganne,  September,  1831.  Now  ooUeeted  with 
Lamb's  writings  for  the  first  time. 

This  article  was  unsigned,  bat  it  is  known  to  be  by  Lamb  firani 
internal  evidence  and  from  the  following  letter  to  Mozon,  the  publisher 
of  the  maganne : — 

"  Dear  M., — I  have  ingeniously  contrived  to  review  myself. 

"Tell  me  if  this  will  do.  Mind,  for  such  things  as  these — hmlf 
quotations — I  do  not  charge  Elia  price.    Let  me  hear  of,  if  not  see  you. 

"Peter,- 

The  late  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  contributed  an  article  to  The  Athenmuim, 
August  3,  1889»  first  identifying  Lamb  with  the  authorship.  Limb's 
Album  Verses,  the  book  reviewed,  had  been  published  by  Moxon  a 
year  earlier.  It  contained  nine  translations  frcmi  Vincent  Bourne  (see 
VoL  V.  of  this  edition  for  foil  contents). 

Further  psrticulars  of  Vincent  Bmime  (1695-1747),  a  master  at 
Westminster,  are  given  in  the  notes  to  Lamb's  translations  in  Vol.  V. 
His  Poemata  appeared  in  1734,  the  best  edition  being  that  of  the 
Rev.  John  Mitfonl,  Bernard  Barton's  friend,  published  in  1840.  Lamb 
fovt  read  Bourne  as  late  as  1815.  Writixig  to  Wordsworth  in  April 
•of  that  year  he  says  of  Bourne  :  "What  a  heart  that  man  had,  all  laid 
out  upon  town  scenes,  a  proper  counterpoise  to  some  people's  rural  ex- 
travagances." And  again  in  the  same  letter :  "  What  a  sweet,  unpretend- 
ing, pretty-mannered,  matter-ful  creature,  sucking  frx>m  eveiy  flower, 
making  a  flower  of  every  thing — ^his  diction  all  Latin,  and  his  thoughts 
aU  English."  And  in  the  Elia  essay  ''On  the  Decay  of  Beggars" 
{see  Vol.  II.,  page  117)  Bourne  is  called  "most  dassical,  and  at  the 
same  time,  most  English,  of  the  Latinists  1 " 

Page  337,  line  4.  Gowper  ,  ,  ,  out  of  the  four,  Cowper,  who 
was  Bourne's  pupil  at  Westminster,  translated  twenty-three  of  the 
poems,  but  there  were  only  four  in  early  editions  of  his  works.  Lamb 
and  Cowper  did  not  clash  in  their  translations,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  lines  on  the  sleeping  in&nt  quoted  later  in  this  essay.  Cowper's 
version  ran  thus : — 

Sweet  iMDe,  whose  ioui^e  bere  ezpfened. 

Does  thy  peaceful  slumbers  show, 
Guilt  or  fear,  to  break  thy  rest. 

Never  did  thy  spirit  know. 

Softly  slumber,  soft  repose, 

Such  as  mock  the  painter^s  skill, 
Such  as  innooenoe  bestows, 

Harmless  infant,  lull  thee  still  I 

The  line  quoted  by  Lamb  from  Cowper  is  the  first  of  ''The  Jackdaw". 
Cowper's  praise  of  Bourne  resembles  Lamb's.  He  writes :  "  I  love  the 
memory  of  Vinny  Bourne.  I  think  him  a  better  Latin  poet  than 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ausonius,  or  any  of  the  writers  in  his  way,  except 
Ovid,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  him. 
Page  337,  line  9.    A  recent  writer.    Lamb  himself. 


P*ge  337,  Hue  19.  Gaf$  ''Trivia."'  Trivia;  or,  the  Art  of 
Walkimj  the  Streets  of  London^  17 \6,     By  John  Gay; 

Page'339,  line  33,  Various  Poemata,  Of  th€«e  Lamb  tran^kted 
anly  "Billins^ate"  ("The  Feimle  Orators"  ;  see  Vol,  V.,  page  67). 

Page  310,  line  7.  Thsts  it  a  tra^jk  Drama.  "The  Wife's  Tml  " 
(see  VoL  V.,  page  24(3).       More  properly  a  comic  drutna. 

Page  340,  line  l*.  But  if  to  mnU  in  Albums,  be  a  sin,  A  refer- 
ence |»<obably  to  the  attack  on  Lamb's  book  made  a  year  earlier  in 
the  Library  Gazeitei  which  occasitmed  Southey's  spirited  lines  to  The 
ISmes  in  defence  of  his  friend  (see  page  *79  and  Vol.  V.,  page  305). 

Page  340,  line  23.  Verses  to  a  "  GUrgymans  Ladtf,"  For  these 
and  the  other  poems  mentioned  see  Vol,  V, 

Page  3+0.  Verse.  What  is  an  Album?  See  Vol.  V.,  page  i>2. 
The  Lines,  with  additions,  were  written  for  the  album  of  Emma  tsoU, 
Lamb's  adopted  daughter. 

Page  3*1,  line  7-  Bitt  Iks  disease  has  gone  forth.  Four  years 
before,  in  1837,  Lamb  had  protested  to  Bernard  Barton  agatmt  the 
Album  exactions : — 

"If  I   go   to thou  art   there   also,    O   all    pervading    Album! 

All  over  the  Leewatd  Islands,  in  Newfoundland,  and  the  Back  Settle- 
ments, I  understand  there  is  no  other  reading.  They  haunt  me.  I 
die  of  Albophobia  I  ** 

Page  341,  line  8.  Hie  drntghtdn  of  the  hors&leach.  See  Proverb* 
XX3L  15. 

Page  341,  line  15,  **  Vali,  Lepidisdmum  Caput  I "  Farewell,  most 
graceful  creature,  "O  capitnlum  lepidissimum,"  occurs  in  Terence's 
KtmuGhuSt  L,  531. 


Page  341.     The  Death  of  Munden. 

Tha  Athsnatim,  February   1 1,   1832,  under  the  title,  "Mmiden,  the 
Comedian/'     Signed  "C.  Lamb."     Not  reprinted  by  Lamb, 
The  article  was  preceded  by  this  editorial  note  i — 

A  bdef  Memoir  in  a  paper  Uke  the  Athen^um,  is  dtu:  to  departed  g^ntiiis*  and  would 
oertAialy  have  be«n  paid  to  Munden,  whcHe  fame  is  sd  interwoven  with  iiU  our  early  amt 
jpleaiiuiil  recollec Lions,  even  though  we  had  nothing  lo  add  lo  ihe  poor  detait  of  dales  axid 
facts  already  n^istcred  in  the  daily  papers.  The  inem^ry  of  a  player,  it  has  been  $aid«  is 
limited  to  one  generation  ;  he 

"  — itmjts  and  frets  bis  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  t " 

Sut  this  cannot  be  tnie.  seeing  that  many  whose  fame  will  soon  be  coqmed  by  oenturMa, 
yet  live  10  delight  us  In  Cibher ;  and  thai  oih«^  of  our  latter  days,  have  been  enlnlmed,  in 
aH  tbeir  vital  spirit,  by  Elia  himself;  in  whose  unrivalled  volume  CxJkleiafi  m  preserved  as 
in  amber,  and  where  Munden  will  live  for  aye,  making  mouths  at  Time  and  Oblivion. 
We  were  thus  apologizing:  to  ourselvts  for  the  unworthy  epiithei  we  -were  about  to  scratch 
on  perishable  paper  to  this  inimitable  actCN-.  whea  we  received  the  following  letter,  which 
our  r«ader:»  will  a^ree  with  ua  is  worth  a  whole  volume  of  bald  biographies. 

This  preamble  was  probably  written  by  Charles  Wenfeworth  Dilke 
(1789-1364)^  who  became  supreme  editor  of  The  AthencBum  tn  18S0 


632  NOTES 

Joseph  Shepherd  Munden  died  on  Febnury  6,  188S.  He  had  first 
made  his  mark  in  1780,  when  Lamb  was  €[ve.  His  Covent  Garden 
career  lasted,  with  occasional  migimtions,  ftom  1790  to  1 81 1.  Munden's 
first  appearance  at  Dmry  Lane  was  in  1818.  It  was  in  1815  that  he 
created  the  part  of  Old  Doxy,  in  T.  Dibdin's  ''Past  Ten  O'clock  and 
a  Rainy  Night."  His  fitrewell  of  the  stage  was  taken  in  1824  (see 
pages  378  and  542,  and  see  also  Vol.  IL,  page  148). 

PBge  841,  line  24.  Lewis.  "  Gentleman  "  Lewis  (1748  .^-1811),  the 
original  Faulkland  in  "The  Rivals."  It  was  he  who  said  that  Lamb's 
faice,  "  Mr.  H.,"  might  easily  have  been  turned  into  a  success  by  a 
practical  dramatist.  Haslitt  called  him  "  the  greatest  comic  mannerist 
perhaps  that  ever  lived."     His  iuU  name  is  William  Thomas  Lewis. 

Page  841,  line  25.  Pars&ns,  Dodd,  etc.  See  note  on  page  441. 
Parsons  was  at  Drury  Lane  practically  from  1762  to  1795  and  Dodd 
from  1766  to  1796. 

Pkge  842,  line  6.     "Love  for  Love"    Coogreve's  comedy. 

Page  842,  line  22.  "Johnny  Oilpin."  This  benefit,  fin-  WOliam 
Dowton  (1764-1851),  was  held  on  April  28,  1817.  The  first  piece  was 
''The  Rivals,"  with  Dowton  as  Mrs.  Malapiop.  In  "Johnny  Gilpin" 
(Genest  gives  no  author's  name)  Munden  played  Anthony  Brittle. 

Page  842,  line  24.    Lision'a  Lubin  Log.    This  was  one  of  Liston's 
it  parts — ^in  "Love,  Law  and  Physic,"  by  Lamb's  friend,  James 
lenney  (1780-1849)^  produced  in  1812. 

Page  842,  at  the  end.  A  gentleman  .  .  .  whose  criticism  I  think 
masterly.  This  was  Talfivurd,  who  several  years  befi>re  had  been 
dramatic  critic  to  The  Champion.  I  quote  the  first  portion  of  his 
article :  "  Mr.  Munden  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  classical  of 
actors.  He  is  that  in  high  fiuce,  which  Kemble  was  in  high  tragedy. 
The  lines  of  these  great  artists  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  sufficiently 
distinct ;  but  the  same  elements  are  in  both, — the  same  directness  of 
purpose,  the  same  singleness  of  aim,  the  same  concentration  of  power, 
the  same  iron-casing  of  inflexible  manner,  the  same  statue^like  pre- 
cision of  gesture,  movement  and  attitude.  The  hero  of  &roe  is  as 
little  affected  with  impulses  fitim  without,  as  the  retired  IVince  of 
Tragedians.  There  is  something  solid,  sterling,  almost  adamantine,  in 
the  Duilding  up  of  his  most  grotesque  characters.  When  he  fixes  his 
wondef^wo&ing  frice  in  any  of  its  most  amasing  varieties,  it  looks  as  if 
the  picture  were  carved  out  horn  a  rock  by  Nature  in  a  sportive  vtin, 
and  might  last  finr  ever.  It  is  like  what  we  can  imagine  a  mask  of  the 
old  Grecian  Comedy  to  have  been,  only  that  it  lives,  and  fareathesi,  and 
changes.  His  most  fimtastical  gestures  are  the  grand  ideal  of  fiuee. 
He  seems  as  though  he  belonged  to  the  earliest  and  the  stateliest  age 
of  Comedy,  when  instead  of  superficial  fistbles  and  the  airy  varieties  of 
frsluon*  she  had  the  grand  asperities  of  man  to  work  on,  when  her 

fttasque  images  had  something  romantic  about  them,  and 
and  psrody  were  themselves  herote." 
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Page  345,     Thoughts  on  Phi:3ENTs  or  Gah£,  &c, 

l^e  Alliefusum,  November  30,  1833.  Signed  "  Elia."  Not  reprinted 
by  Lamb, 

The  quoted  passage  at  the  head  of  this  little  essay  b  fo>m  the 
"Popular  Falliicy/'  X\^,  "That  we  must  not  look  a  gift-horse  m  the 
iDOuth  "  (see  Vol.  11.,  page  262).  It  was  probably  placed  there  by  the 
editor  of  The  Alh&fujB ut/i.  The  present  essay  may  be  taken  as  a 
^stseript  to  the  "Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  *  (see  Vol,  11.^  P«*ge  120), 
The  late  Mr.  Charles  Kent^  in  his  Centenary  edition  of  Lamb,  printed 
it  next  that  essay,  under  the  heading  "A   Recantation/' 

Page  S43,  line  18.  Old  Mr.  Chambers.  The  Rev-  Thomas 
Chambers,  Vicar  of  Radway-Edgehill^  in  Warwickshire,  and  father 
of  Charles  and  John  Chambers,  who  were  at  Christ's  Hospital,  Imt 
after  Lamb's  day,  John  was  a  fellow  clerk  of  Lamb  a  at  the  India 
House.  A  letter  from  Lamb  to  Charles  Chambers  is  in  existence  (see 
Hazlitt's  Tlie  Lambst  page  i:AH),  in  which  Lamb  makes  other  ecstatic 
remarks  on  delicate  feeding.  Incidentally  he  says  that  bullock's 
heart  is  a  substitute  for  hare,  Mr.  Haxlitt  says  that  the  Warwick- 
shire vicar  left  a  diary  in  which  he  recorded  little  beyond  the  dinners 
he  used  to  give  or  eat. 

Page  343,  line  24.  H&r  cuckoo  cry  .  ,  ,  "Jwj.Jug^Jug.'*  Possibly 
a  remembrance  of  Nash's  spring  song  : — 

Spring,  th«  sweei  spring,  is  the  year's  pleasami  king; 
Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  ma  ids  dance  in  r  rinf , 
Cold  dotb  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we.  lo-witta-woo  > 

:her  Eli^sabethan  lyrists  give  the  nightingale  the  same  cry. 

Page  343,  line  27.  Mrs.  Minikin.  Writing  to  his  friend  Dodwell 
in  October,  1827^  concerning  the  gift  of  a  little  pig  (which  suggests 
that  the  "  Recantation  **  was  of  more  recent  date  than  the  reader  is  asked 
to  suppose),  Lamb  uses  "crips"  again.  "'And  do  it  nice  and  crips.* 
(That's  the  Coi*k*s  word,)  YouU  excuse  me,  I  have  been  only  speak- 
ing to  Becky  about  the  dinner  to-morrow."  This  seems  to  establish 
the  tact  that  Mrs.  Minikin  was  Becky's  name  when  she  was  exalted 
into  print.     Becky  however  had  left  long  before  1833. 

Page  343,  line  ,13.  The  worthy  Vicar  of  Enfield.  The  Vicar  of 
Enfield  in  Lamb's  day  was  the  Rev,  Dr.  CresswelL 

Page  343,  line  S5.  "  Lepores"  .  .  ,  "  lepus,**  The  Latins  used 
"lepores"  for  "grace,*'  "sweetness."  "^Lepores,"  the  plural  of 
"l§pus,"  meant  simply  hares. 

Page  344,  line  10,  Bully  Dawson^  A  notorious  sharper  of  his  day 
— whom  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  kicked  when  he  first  came  to  town  (see 
Spectator f  No.  2). 

Page  344,  line  17.  "  Good  Unknown.**  Probably  merely  a  variant 
of  the  phrase  "Great  Unknown,"  applied  for  so  long  to  the  author  of 
the  Waver  ley  novels. 
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Page  344.    Tablb-Taul  by  the  Late  Elia. 

The  AthetkBum,  Januaiy  4,  May  31,  June  7,  July  19>  1834.  Not 
reprinted  by  Lamb. 

The  phrase,  "the  late  Elia,"  has  reference  to  the  prefiice  to  the 
Last  Essays  of  Elia,  published  in  1833,  in  which  his  death  is  spoken 
of  (see  Vol.  II.,  page  150,  and  note). 

Page  344,  line  23.  'Tis  unpleasant  to  meet  a  beggar,  A  different 
note  is  struck  in  the  Elia  essay  "  On  the  Decay  of  Beggars  "  (see  Vol. 
II.,  page  120) :  "Reader,  do  not  be  frightened  at  the  hard  words,  im- 
position, imposture — give,  and  ask  no  questions," 

Page  345,  line  1.  The  fair  Quimings,  The  beautiful  Miss 
GuniSngs,  the  Irish  sisters,  who  sent  the  town  wild  in  the  middle  of 
Uie  eighteenth  century.  Maria,  bom  in  1733,  became  Countess  of 
Ckiventry,  and  Elisabeth,  bom  in  1734,  who  first  married  the  sixth  Duke 
of  Hamilton  secretly,  at  night,  with  (says  Horace  Walpole)  "a  ring 
of  the  bed  curtain,"  aftenwds  became  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  later  5th  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Page  345,  line  5.  WiU  Dochwray.  I  have  been  able  to  find 
noth^  about  this  Will  Dockwray.  Such  Ware  records  as  I  have 
consulted  are  silent  concerning  him.  There  was  a  JosejA  Doch- 
wray, a  rich  Quaker  maltster,  at  Ware  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  poem  "Going  or  Gone"  (see  VoL  V.,  page  71),  wliidi 
mentions  many  of  Lamb's  acquaintances  in  his  early  Widford  days 
rWidfbrd  is  only  three  miles  from  Ware),  there  is  mentioned  a  Tom 
Dockwra,  who  ^so  eludes  research. 

Page  345,  line  SS.  "We  read  the  'Paradise  Lost'  as  a  task," 
Johnson,  in  his  "Life  of  Milton,"  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  says: 
" '  Paradise  Lost '  is  one  of  the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and 
lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer 
than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  ratiier  than  a  pleasure."  For  other 
remarks  on  Milton  see  page  376. 

Page  346,  line  1.  So  ends  "King  Learr  Lamb  means  that  the 
tragedy  is  virtually  done.  There  are  of  course  some  dosen  lines  more, 
after  iht  last  of  those  quoted  in  Lamb's  piecemeal ;  which  I  have 
corrected  by  the  Globe  Edition.  Lear's  praise  of  Caius — "  he's  a  good 
fellow  .  .  ,  and  will  strike  " — was  applied  by  Lamb  to  his  father  in  the 
character  sketch  of  him  in  the  Elia  essay  "  On  the  Old  Benchers  "  (see 
also  the  essay  on  the  "  Genius  of  HogarUi,"  page  78,  for  earlier  remarlcs, 
1810,  on  this  subject). 

Page  346,  first  quotation.  "  Served  not  for  gain  .  .  ."  From  the 
Fool's  song  in  "Lear,"  Act  II.,  Scene  4  .-^ 

That,  sir,  which  serves  and  aedcs  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form,  * 
Will  pack  when  it  t)effins  to  rain, 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 

Pagfe  346,  second  and  third  quotations.  "  The  Nut-Brown  Maid!' 
This  poem  is  given  in  the  Percy  Beliques.  The  oldest  form  of  it  is 
in  Amolde's  Chronicle,  1502.  Lamb  quotes  finom  the  penultimate 
stanza.     Matthew  Prior  (1664-1721),  who  wrote  a  version  under  the 


title  **  Henry  and  Emma,"  was  a  favourite  with  Lamb,  In  Miss  I  sola's 
Extract  Book  he  copied  Prior's  '*  Female  Phaeton:"  In  this  con^ 
nectioD  a  passage  irom  the  obituary  notice  of  Lamb^  written  by  Barron 
Field  in  the  Atmual  Biography  ami  Obituary ^  1836,  has  peculiar 
interest.     The  doctrine  referred  to  is  "suppression  in  writing"  : — 

We  remember,  at  the  very  la^i  supper  we  ate  with  him  {Mr.  Serjeant  TalfpuriJ  will 
ncolicct  Ji  too),  he  quoted  a  paiaage  from  Prior's  *'  Henry  and  Emma,"  in  iUusiration  erf 
tbia  doctrine  and  dbcipline ;  and  yet  be  said  be  loved  Prior  as  much  as  any  man,  but  that 
his  "  Henry  and  Emma"  vras  a  vapid  paraphrase  of  the  old  poem  of  **  The  Nutbrowne 
Mayde."  For  example*  ai  the  dMoutm^nt  of  Ibe  ballad,  Prior  made  HeiAy  rant  out  to  bis 
devotod  Gmma  \ — 

*'  In  me  behold  the  potent  Edgar's  heir, 

Illusirious  earl  ;  him  terrible  in  w^ 

Lei  Loire  confess,  for  she  has  Mt  bis  sword, 

Arid  trembling  Red  before  the  British  Lord," 

and  so  on  for  a  dozen  couplets,  heroic,  as  tbey  are  called.  And  then  Mr.  Lamb  made  m, 
mark  the  modest  simplicity  with  which  the  noble  youth  disclosed  himself  lo  his  mistress  in 
the  old  poem  : — 

"Now  understand. 

To  Westmoreland. 
Wkkk  M  my  keriiagi, 
(In  &  parenlbesii,  u  ii  inra«) 

t  will  youbriD^; 

And  with  a  rinj. 
By  way  of  marriage, 

I  will  you  take 

And  lady  mLike 
As  shortly  as  t  c&n  i 

Thus  have  ye  won 

An  eariii  iton 
And  not  a  l»nish*d  man/' 

Fftge  346,  eighth  line  from  foot.  Skimble-skamble,  Hotspur's 
phrase  in  "L  Henry   IV,,"    Act   HI.,  Scene   1,  line   15*. 

Pa^e  3*6,  at  foot.  Ballad  of  Fair  Rosamund.  This  also  is  in  the 
Percy  Heliques,     Lamb  quotes  the  opening  stanza. 

Pag«  347,  line  8.     m^ich  Pope  upheld. 

Whatever  is,  is  fight. 

EiMey  at  Mom,  1V„  145. 

Voltaire's  Cayidide  is  directed  against  such  optimism. 

Page  347,  line  10,  Coda  of  Qmnilmse^.  This  slang  term  for  'bus 
conductors  survived  until  comparatively  recently,  but  has  now  passed. 

Page  >J4T,  line  21,  M sent  to  his  frieml  L ■,  M prob- 
ably stands  for  Basil  Montagu,  Lamb's  friend,  and  the  editor  of  the 
volume  in  which  "Confessions  of  a  Drunkard  '*  {see  page  4.'?1)  appeared, 
L was  probably  Lamb  himself. 

Page   547.,   line   23.     Penoiier.     The    friend    disguised    under   this 

name  has  not  been  identified.     Nor  has  Parson  W or  F in  the 

following  paragraph.  Mr.  B.  B.  MacGeorge  tells  me  that  he  has  a 
copy  of  John  WoodvU  inscribed  in  Iamb's  hand  to  the  Rev.  J.  Walton 
(or  Watson). 

Page  347,  line  32.  " God  help  the  mtm  .  .  ."  Probably  Lambs  re- 
eollection  of— 

God  help  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Error's  endless  train. 

Spenser's  Fairit  Quettt,  Book  I.,  Canto  I.,  Siania  18. 
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Page  S4S,  line  13.  .i9^&  >?/  S^i&dm.  Lamh  cneuit  SQkh  of  Geoati 
— Ibe  «bi»7  of  JoAeph, 

Page   349,  line   3.     C .      ProUbly  Coleridge.      I    cumot  Ind 

wherein  he  ituide  the  remark.     Possibly  in  converution. 

Fitge  .149,  line  S3,  C^jWMWi**  Hotmr.  It  would  hare  been  qoite 
possible  for  Shakespeare  to  have  re^il  part  of  Chapman's  Homer  belbre 
he  wrote  "Troilusand  Creasida."  That  play  was  probably  written  tn 
lf>03,  and  seven  books  of  Ctiapnian'a  Uidd  came  out  in  t.59S,  aad  the 
whole  edition  ^mewhere  about  1 60(>,  Mr,  Le«  thinks  that  Sbakespeaiv 
had  read  Ctiapman.  The  whole  of  the  Odynse^  was  published  in  UiU, 
It  was  from  tliLi  version  that  Lamb  prepared  his  Adventure  of  Ulffuet^ 
t«OS. 


Page  350.     Samuel  Johnson,  thk  WHia. 

This  criticism  was  first  printed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Babaon  in  Elianat  ]£54, 
with  a  note  stating  it  to  have  bf:en  written  by  Lamb  on  the  fiy-leaf  of 
his  copy  of  Tfie  Works  of  Mr,  Samuel  Johmon.  I  place  it  next  the 
'^Table-Talk  "  on  account  of  its  fragmentary  chaw.cter.  The  note  en 
Johnson  is  but  one  of  very  many  of  the  fly-leaf  criticisms  that  eatiit  in 
the  books  from  Lamb's  shelves — or  so  I  gather  from  the  d^cHptioD  of 
sixty  of  those  volumes  in  Mr.  W,  C,  HaKlitt's  Mary  aiid  Charles  Lamb. 
These  sixty  volumes  are  all  in  America:  I  do  not  know  where  his 
copy  of  The  Worku  of  Samuel  Johnsoti  is.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
a  collection  of  Lamb's  marginalia  could  l?e  made  by  an  AmericftQ 
itudent  of  the  subject. 

Samuel  Johnson  (1649-1703)  w»»  a  Whig  politician  and  divine,  and  a 
sarcastic  enemy  of  Homan  Catholicism  and  supporter  of  the  Exeiusii 
Bill.     His  polemics  led   to  severe  puntsliinents  under  James    II 
even    received   ml   stripes  with  a  whip  of  nine  cords   knotted— bul 
nothing  checked  his  courageous  course.     Under  William  HI.,  however, 
he  was  raised  to  honour.     His  public  degradation  by  James's  orders  was 
pronounced  null,  and  he  was  granted  £  1,00a  bounty,  and  a  pension  of 
*£;iO0,     His  Works  in  folio  were  published  in  1710,  second  edition  I71S 
Johnson  was  satirised  by  Drydeu  as  Ben-Jochanan  in  the  second  part 
of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel.*' 

Page  .'^50,    line    1 3.     Dr.    Fox,     Refers    probably    to    Fraocii   p 
(1675-1738),  the  Whig,  author  of  The  But^  of  Public  PForaA*p  Fmod, 
1713,  and  other  sermons. 

Page   li^O,  line    1«.     Asgill     John    AsgLll   (1659-1758),   a 
thinker,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Registration  which  was  burned  by 
public  hangman,  and,  among  other  tracts,  an  argument  that  a  man 
be  translated  into  eternal  life  without  dying — as  he  held  himself  to 
been*     Coleridge   considered   that    there    was    no    "genuine    S&scA 
English  *'  finer  than  Asgill's. 
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Page  .S51.     Lofinox  Foos. 

I    have  placed  here  this  little  dissertation   on    London    fogs, 
printed,  1  believe,  for  the  first  time,  or  at  any  rate  now  %t^  attributed  to 
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Lamb.  My  authority  for  assuming  it  to  be  by  Lamb  is  its  presence, 
with  his  sijarnatiire,  in  a  MS.  volume  lettered  ''The  Worts  of  Gharlea 
Liitiibr  Vt>L  III./'  and  bound  unifonuty  with  the  1818  edition  of  the 
Work.%  which  has  been  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Ayrton.  It  was  inade 
by  his  grandfather,  William  Ayrton,  Lamb's  friend,  and  Lamb  on  seeing 
It  remarked  that  it  was  the  highest  compliment  he  had  received  as  an 
author*     I  have  no  doubt  that  l>amb  wrote  the  present  essay. 


Page  SSI.     The  Death  op  Coleridge. 

Not    printed   by    Lamb,     These    reflections   were  copied   from  the 

album  of  Mr.   SCeymer  by  John  Forster,  and  quoted  in  the  memorial 

article  upon  Lamb  written  by  him  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for 

February,  1835,  which  he  then  edited.     "Lamb  never  fairly  recovered 

from  the  death  of  Coleridge/'  said  Forster. 

He  thoughi  of  liiLlc  else  (hU  sister  was  but  another  portioii  of  himself)  iinLil  his  own 
great  spirk  joined  his  friends  He  had  4  habit  of  venting  hi*  melancholj'  in  a  sort  of  iniiTth. 
He  would,  with  nothing  graver  than  a  pun,  "cleanse  his  bosom  of  tlie  perilous  stuff  that 
weiffbed"  upon  it.  Iq  a  jest,  or  a  tew  fight  phriues,  be  would  lay  open  the  la^t  recesses  of 
lus  heart.  So  in  respect  of  the  death  of  Coleridge.  Sonu?  old  friends  of  hh  saw  him  two 
or  thii«  weeks  ago.  and  remarked  the  constant  turning  and  reference  of  his  naind.  He 
Interrupted  himself  and  them  almost  every  mstani  with  some  play  of  effected  wonder,  or 
astoaisfamenir  or  humorous  melancholy,  on  the  words,  '*  dtieridge  is  dead'*  Nothing 
eouJd  divert  him  from  that,  for  the  thought  of  it  never  left  him. 

It  was  then  tliat  Forster  asked  Lamb  to  inscribe  something  in  Mr. 
Keymer's  album :  the  passage  on  Coleridge  was  the  result.  Keymer 
was  a  London  bookseller — the  same  to  whom  Bernard  Barton^  after 
Lamb's  death,  sent  a  character  sketch  of  Lamb  (see  Bernard  Barton 
^nd  His  Friends,  page  113),  Lamb^  J  might  add,  was  much  ofiended, 
»4  he  told  Mr,  Fuller  Russell,  by  a  request  from  The  ALh^uxuTrt,  im- 
mediately after  Coleridge's  death,  for  an  article  upon  him* 

Coleridge  died  in  the  house  of  James  Gillimm,  in  the  Grove,  High- 
gate,  Ju[y  '25f  Ift.S'l',  five  motitha  before  Lamb's  death.  On  his  death- 
bed Coleridge  had  written,  in  pencil,  in  a  copy  of  his  Poetical  WorkSt 
against  the  poem  '^This  Lirae-Tree  Bower  ray  Prison/*  the  words  :  "  Chu 
and  Mary  Lamb — dear  to  my  heart,  yea,  a$  it  were,  my  heart,  S.  H  C. 
Aet  6S,  ia34,     1797-1834^37  years  t  " 

Coleridge's  will  contained  this  clause : — 

And  further,  as  a.  relief  to  my  own  fcdings  by  the  opportunity  of  mentiooin^  their  nctmei, 
tliat  1  request  of  ray  eiecutQr,  that  a  small  pkin  gold  mourning  ring,  with  my  hair,  may 
be  presented  to  the  following  persona,  namely: — To  my  close  friend  and  ever-bclovcd 
ichooirdlow,  Charles  Lsimb — And  in  the  deep  and  almost  lifcslong  affection  of  which  this 
is  the  slender  record ;  his  equally -beloved  sister,  Mary  Lamb«  will  know  herself  to  be 
included  .  .  . 

The  names  of  five  other  friends  followed. 


Pkge  352,     Cupid's  Revenge. 

This  paraphrase  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  the  same  name  ia 
placed  here  on  account  of  the  mystery  of  its  date.  Probably  it  belongs  to 
a  stage  in  Lamb's  career  some  years  earlier.  It  was  printed  first  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  December,  1 858,  with  the  following  pre&tory  note : — 
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Fife  S67.     [SN^KorsAftf'i  CiURAcrKi«vJ 

Tim  Bmaminsf,  Maj  IS,  lil&     Signed  "L.  C* 

My  Attmtion  was  called  to  this  essay  by  its  ffliaeiice  ia  the  Lusb 
eoliectlofi  uf  the  late  Alexatidcr  treUod,  which  ia  mom  preferred  tn 
lll«  Haacfaester  Free  Librmry.  Whether  of  not  it  is  by  Lamb  cannot 
be  iiid  with  certainty^  bat  I  think  it  may  be.  It  is,  Iwwever,  more  in 
d<^fereDce  to  Mr,  Ireland's  opinion  than  to  my  own  that  J  iodiule 
it  here*  The  initiak  L.  C.  m&j  be  C  L.  inverted.  1  have  placed 
references  at  the  end  of  the  quotations,  which  dilTer  somewhat  from 
the  Globe  text,  and  have  left  theia  as  they  were  copied. 

The  "  notorious  political  scribbler  **  of  the  last  footnote  is  met  witii 
again  in  Ha^litt.  He  is  contemptuously  treated  in  the  Morm^ 
VhfonicU  for  July  17,  I  HI  7,  and  March  7,  1818,  See  the  PoUtml 
Essays,  i  gather  that  be  was  Stoddart,  afterwards  Sir  John,  tht?n 
writing  leaders  in  Th6  Times;  Ha^litt's  brother-in-law  and  anaequalnt- 
ance  of  Lamb's, 


Page  ^12.     Mas.    Gould    (Miss    Burrell)    in    "Don    GiovaMIij  ik 

LONUON." 

The  Exnminer,  November  22,  1818.     Signed  f. 
This  criticism   has  been  placed  in  the  Appendix  by  mistake — we 
know  it  to  be  Lambs  upon  Tiilfourd's  testimony.      He  writes:— 

M jsi  Burrell,  a  Udy  of  more  limited  po%vers.  but  wiih  si  fnwik  arid  noble  styJe,  ♦««  <^ 
QOVOred  1^  Lamb  on  one  ot  Ihe  visits  wbitJi  he  paid,  on  the  invitzLtioo  of  hiis  old  tnasA 
Elllston,  to  ibc  Oiympic,  where  the  lady  performed  th^  hero  of  thai  iinppy  pwrodjr  ii 
MoncficflTs,  "  Giovanni  in  London."  To  her  Lamb  devoicfl  a  Ijllle  article,  which  lie  seat  W 
J'Ar  E.rtimitier  [a  portjoji  of  the  article  is  qiiotedju  Misa  Burrell  soon  mamod  a  fca/m 
oamad  Gold,  and  disappeared  from  tbe  stftgc^ 

L^mb  pasted  the  article  in  his  Albtmi  or  Common  place  Book,  now 
in  tht!  jKisseaiiion  of  Mrs,  Alired  Morrison,  which  1  have  been  per- 
mitted to  exattxine.  There  it  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the 
•Otnsia*       Wrilijjg   to    Mrs.    Wordsworth    in    February,    1818,    Lamb 
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ipeaks  of  his  power,  during  buAinesa,  of  reaervtnf^  '•  in  Home  cciFiier 
of  my  mlod  'some  darling  thoughU,  dl  my  own/ — fjiint  memory  of 
some  passage  in  a  book,  or  the  tone  of  aii  vbtent  (ri^nd'A  voice — « 
sn&tch  of  Miss  Burreirs  singiog^  or  a  gleam  of  Fanny  K«lly*A  t!ivjii« 
plain  (kce/' 

Page  S72,  line  6.  .4  burUUa  founded,  etc,  Thi*  w»«  "  Rocfaenter  ; 
oTf  King  Charles  the  Second's  Merry  Days/'  by  William  Thomai  Mem- 
Crieff  (17JH- 1 857). 

Page  379,  line  7.  *' Mad  Lord."  From  "Tlmon  of  AthciM,'*  Act  UL, 
Scene  6,  line  121. 

Page  372^  line  IL  EUisUm  and  Mrs.  Edwin.  Hobrrt  Williiuii 
Elliston  (1774- 1831),  a  famoua  comedian,  rmd  the  leiwec  of  the  Olympic 
mt  that  date,  of  whom  Lamb  wrote  with  ctithiiHianm  In  bin  Ktui  ejiiuiv*^ 
"To  the  Shadeof  EUiston/  and  "  Ellistoniami "  ^e  Vol.  H.  of  thii 
edition,  pages  l66  and  l68).  Elizabeth  Rebecca  Edwin  (1771  MSfli) 
vas  the  wife  of  John  Edwin  the  younger,  a  favourite  actreii  in  Mr*. 
Jordan  parts. 

Page  372,  line  14.  "Don  Giovanni,"  "Giovnmii  in  London;  or. 
The  Libertine  RecUimefl/*  J8I7,  abii  by  MontrririT— the  pUy  In  wbleh 
Madame  Vestris  made  so  great  a  hit  a  year  or  to  later. 

Page  372,  line  16.     "  Bumitu^  marl," 


A  wand 
He  wnlkt  with  to  lupport  tineawf  it«pv 
Ottf  tbe  burning  ourk. 


r        Page    57S,    line    \%     Aa    Bickard$on    would    havB    oalUd    kim* 
Richardson,  the  novelist.     Lovelace  is  called  *' strange"  in  Ctemssa, 

Page  S7S,    Verse.    **  They  lie  in  yonder  chnrchywrdf*  9tc,     I  do  rictt 
identify  this  quotation.      Possibly  a  free  binding  of  a  line  In  Words- 
worth*!  **  We  are  Seven  ''  with  the  old  epitaph  on  a  wife  : — 
She's  ai  rest,  au&d  so  am  L 

Page  373,  line  8.  We  have  teBn  Mr*.  Jordan,  Mm,  Jordan 
had  left  the  London  stage  in   J  81 5. 

Page  373,  line  12.  Great  home  in  the  llaymarkei,  Tbiii  wan 
the  King's  Theatre  (afterwards  His  Majesty'*)  where  Mozurt's  "  Don 
Giovanni"  was  produced  in  1817,  with  AmbrogetU,  the  buffo,  in  the 
caste.  Lamb's  friend,  William  Ayrton,  was  tiie  moving  spirit  in  thii 
representation. 

Page  373,  end  of  essay.  '*  Shap&f  of  a  dream.*'  From  Ck>leridge't 
"  Religious  Musings"  :-^ 

Life  i$  a  vision  ibadaw^  of  lYuih ; 

And  irif»,  and  anguish,  add  the  w(»rm]f  grave, 

Shapes  of  a  dnc^m  ! 


Page  373.     Sciup*  of  CHmcisM. 
London  Magazine ,  December,  1 S22,     Not  signed. 
In  December,  1822,  the  editor  of  the  Londtm  Magazime  inaugurated 
a  new  department  to  be  called  ''The  Miscellany  " — a  place  of  refuge 
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for  small  ingenious  productions.  To  ask  Lamb's  assistance  would 
be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  though  no  signature  » 
attached,  there  is,  I  think,  enough  internal  evidence  for  us  to  consider  his 
the  contribution  to  the  first  instalmoit  which  has  the  sub-title,  "  Scraps 
of  Criticism."     The  editor  prefaced  these  notes  with  the  statement : — 

Our  next  contributor  calls  his  paper  "  Scraps  of  Criticism."  We  think  that  we  knov 
"  the  fine  Roman  hand,"— but  let  that  pass,  it  is  enough,  perhaps  (for  our  readers),  thai 
the  remarks  are  good.  Whether  we  translate  them  from  the  S3rriac  or  Cbaldee.  or  tnm- 
scribe  them  from  vellum  or  papyrus,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  now  explaia.  The 
first  two  "Scraps"  refer  to  Gray's  Poems,  and  take  novel  (and,  what  is  better,  just) 
exceptions  to  two  passages  which  they  contain. — Johnson  has  been  abased  more,  perfcyups* 
for  undervaluing  the  merits  of  Gray,  than  for  any  of  his  ofifences  against  literature.  #ar 
our  own  parts,  we  think  that  he  has  been  abused  unjustly.  Were  toe  to  cast  a  stone  at 
him,  it  would  be  for  hb  life  of  Milton.  But  Gray  has,  of  all  poets  in  the  English  language, 
the  least  right  to  complain.  His  reputation  is  enormously  too  great  for  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  rests.  No  doubt  that  he  had  learning,  and  a  pleasant  way  of  communicat- 
ing his  thoughts.  But  his  language  is.  beyond  even  that  of  his  contemporaries,  artificial ; 
and  his  poems  are  not  remarkable  either  for  ori^nal  thought  or  even  felicity  of  ezpressioa. 
His  "  E^iy  "  is  clearly  the  first  of  his  compositions ;  there  is  a  tender  vein  of  mrianchoiy 
running  through  it;  and  the  reflections,  generally  speaking,  if  not  very  profound,  are 
graceful  and  pleasing. — The  "  Scrap  "  upon  the  word  "  villain  "  is  a  very  material  one ; 
masmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  the  key,  or  leading  word,  to  the  character  of  Richard,  as  it  is 
•een  on  the  stage.  With  regard  to  "  Howell's  Letters,"— certainly  our  friend  Howell  has 
taken  an  odd  /rv  and  con  view  of  the  same  subject.  Perhaps  he  had  one  eve  for  the  good, 
and  one  for  the  bad— and  saw  with  them  aJtemately.  Thus  "to  wink  at  a  person's 
faults  "  is  to  shut  the  bad  eye. 

The  first  two  notes,  on  Gray,  may  be  taken  as  companions  to  that 
which  follows  (page  38 1 )  on  Gray's  Latin  ode,  and  that  in  "  The  Examiner 
Table-Talk"  (page  155),  on  the  beard  of  Gray's  Bard.  The  note  on 
Richard  III.  is  of  a  part  with  Lamb's  Shakespearian  criticisms,  and  it 
comes  here  as  a  kind  of  postscript  to  his  examination  of  Cooke's  im- 
personation (see  page  37  and  note  to  the  same,  page  398),  where  the 
letter  to  Robert  Lloyd  on  the  same  subject  is  quoted. 

These  articles  were  first  printed  as  Lamb's  by  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,  in 
his  Sidelights  on  Charles  Lamb,  1903,  with  others  which  personally  I 
do  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  about  to  include  here. 

Page  375,  first  quotation.     "  He  saw,  but,  blasted,"  etc. 

Nor  second  He,  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Extasy, 
The  secrets  of  th*  Abjrss  to  spy. 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time : 
The  living  Throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 
Where  Angels  tremble,  while  they  gase, 
He  saw ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  Ught, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 

This  passage  describing  Milton  is  in  Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy,  III.,  S, 
and  not,  as  Lamb  inadvertently  says,  in  The  Bard, 

Page  374,  line  19.  SaUnasius,  Salmasius,  Claude  de  Saumaise 
(1588-1653),  a  professor  at  Leyden  who  wrote  a  defence  of  Charles  I. 
in  Latin,  l64>9,  to  which  Milton  replied,  l650,  also  in  Latin.  It  was 
while  engaged  in  this  work  that  Milton  lost  his  sight. 

Page  374,  second  quotation.     "And  since  I  cannot"  etc, 

Gloucester.    And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
To  entertain  these  friir  well«spoken  days, 
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1  am  deterralnyed  u>  prove  a  vilkki, 
And  bate  ibe  kUe  pleasores  of  these  days, 

'*  Rictmnd  tIL,  '  Act  L^  Soeeie  t,  lima  tB^^t* 

575,  Imc  3,    "  j1  world  o/fyutes  herB,** 

ti^atvest^.  He  apprebendB  a  world  ofllfurcs  licrc 

•  L  Hency  IV, ,"  Act  L.  Scene  J.  tise  flog. 

5    Page    375,    line  i>       HowdVs    Letters.       Epistola    Bo-Elicmm: 

^y-r  ■'  jr  Letters,  Domestic  and  F&rdgn,  divided  into  Sundry  Sections^ 

Historical,  Political  and  Philosophical,  1645-1655.     By  J»raes 

llywrii  (1594  ?-l666).     It  was  James  Russell  Loweirs  theory  (shftfed  by 

lihcr   critics)    that  Lamb   borrowed  the  name  Elia  from  Ho-Eliofu^^ 

Jut  this  w^  >iot  the  case  (see  VoL  IL,  page  2y9)»     The  letter  refetped 

lO  in  line  23  b  to  Captain  Thomas  Porter,  July   10,   1623;  and  the 

fbuHb  letter  from  which  Lamb  quotes  is  to  Sir  James  CroflSj  August 

81,  lt>23,     I  have  restored  HowtilVs  capitals.     The  italics  are  Lamb's. 

Page  375,  at  the  end.     The  Salutation,     Lamb  was  probably  wrong 

In  this  theo^}^     According  to  Larwood  and  Hotten's  History  of  Spjti. 

)tH$rdiif    lS67i   the  srgn  originally  represented  an   angel   saluting    the 

^ii^Q  Mary,     In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  this  was  changed  to 

%  soldier  saluting  a  civilian  ;  und  later  it  became  the  salutation  of  two 

citizens:  the  form  of  the  old  sign  of  the  Salutation  in  Newgate  Street, 

where  Coleridge  lived  a  while,  and  where  Lamb  and  he  talked  into  the 

night  over  egg- hot     Ben  Jonson's  Salutation,  referred  to  in  "  Bartholo- 

jnew  Fair/'  was  in  Billingsgate.     Salutation  and  C^t  wag  a  blend  of  two 

ligiifi. 

Page  376.  The  Choice  op  a  Gbave,  London  Magazine^  January, 
1 823*  Not  signed.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Elia  essay  on  '*  Distant 
Cdrrtspondents "  (Vol,  II.,  page  106),  concerning  Lord  Cameltbrd's 
frutastlc  instructions  concerning  the  burial  of  his  body,  which  bears 
ttpon  this  same  subject. 

Page  376,  line  4-  FontenelWs  "  Dialogu^^  of  the  Dead,'*  Les  Dia- 
logues d^Ji  MortSj  1683.     By  Bernard  le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle. 

Page  376.  WilK9,  London  Magazine,  January,  I H23.  Not  signed. 
John  Wilkes  (1727-1797)  of  The  North  Britoti.  Barry  Cornwall  writes 
I  in  his  Memoir  of  Lamb  :  "  I  remember  that,  at  one  of  the  monthly 
*  magazine  dinners,  when  John  Wilkes  was  too  roughly  handled^  Lamb 

I  quoted    the  story   (not  generally  known)  of  his   replying^  when   the 
'  blackbirds  were  reported  to  have  stolen  all  his  cherriesj  '  Poor  bitds, 

they  are  welcome.'     He  said  that  those  impulsive  words  showed  the 

II  inner  nature  of  the  man  more  truly  than  all  his  political  speeches/* 

Page  376,    Milton*    London  Maija2ine,FebTViaTy,  I H2S,    Not  signed* 
Page  376,  fifth  line  from  foot.     Lord  Byron  ,  ,  .  Moore.     In  1823 
these  were  incomparably  the  most  popular  poets. 

Page  376,  second  line  from  foot.  "Arcades  "  A  masque  written  in 
1633  or  1 634  to  be  played  before  the  Count  ess- Dowager  of  Derby  at 
HareBeld,  near  Uxbridge,  the  forerunner  to  "Comiis,"  which  was  |jcr* 
formed    in    September,  l634,  at    Ludlow   Castle    before   the    Earl  of 
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Bridgewmter,  stepson  and  aIso  son-in-Uw  of  the  Dowager^^onnteai  of 
Derby. 
Page  S77,  line  2.      "Florid  san^  young"  Comus.     An  adaptmtkm 

of 

Amalthea  and  her  florid  soo. 
Young  Bacchus. 

Parodist  Out,  IV.,  lines  aej^-ay^. 

Page  377,  line  8.  Mr,  Todd,  Henry  John  Todd  (1763-1845), 
whose  edition  of  Milton  in  six  volumes,  for  long  the  standard,  was  first 
published  in  1801.  The  lines  in  question  are  crossed  out  in  the 
original  manuscript  of  Comus,  now  preserved  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  are  not  printed  in  ordinaiy  editions  of  Milton.  Todd  was 
the  first  to  print  them,  in  his  edition  of  Cofmu,  1798. 

Pige  877.  A  Chbck  to  Human  Pridb.  London  Mckgagine,  Fehruaiy, 
1828.    Not  signed. 

Pige  878.     Munden's  Farewbu. 

Lwtdon  Magazine,  July,  1 824.  This  paper  is  not  signed,  nor  is  there 
any  very  convincing  internal  evidence  that  Lamb  wrote  it,  but 
Munden's  son  and  biographer — ^Thomas  Shepherd  Munden — attributes 
to  him  the  authorship.     Hence  its  inclusi<Mi  here. 

Munden's  &rewell  performance  was  held  at  Drury  Lane  on  May  81, 
1824.  He  appeared  as  Sir  Robert  Bramble  in  Colman's  "  Poor  Gentle- 
man" and  Old  Dosy  in  T.  Dibdin's  "  Past  Ten  O'clock  and  a  Rainy 
Night."  Lamb  and  his  sister  were  present — it  was  then  that  Maiy 
Lamb  remarked,  **  Sic  transit  gloria  Munden."  Talfourd  thus  descnbtt 
the  occasion : — 

On  the  last  ni^^t  of  his  appearance,  Lamb  was  very  desirous  to  attend,  but  ercfy  place 
in  the  boxes  had  long  been  secured ;  and  Lamb  was  not  strong  enou^  to  stand  the  tre- 
mendous nudi,  by  enduring  which,  atone,  he  could  hope  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  pit ;  when 
Munden's  gratitude  for  his  exquisite  praise  anticipated  his  wish,  by  providing  for  falm  and 
Mias  Lamb  places  in  a  conua*  of  the  orchestra,  close  to  the  stage.  The  play  of  the  **  Poor 
Gentleman,'^  in  which  Munden  played  "  Sir  Robert  Bramble,"  had  ooododed,  and  the 
audience  were  impatiently  waiting  for  the  fiunoe,  in  which  the  great  comedian  was  to 


delist  them  for  the  last  time,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly  called  to  Lamb  bj  Miss 
Kdiy,  who  sat  with  my  party  far  withdrawn  into  the  obscurity  ot  one  of  the  upper  boxes, 
but  overloc^ng  the  radiant  hollow  whidi  waved  below  us,  to  our  friend.  In  his  hand, 
directly  beneath  the  line  of  stage-lights,  glistened  a  huge  porter-pot,  which  he  was  drauning  ,* 
while  the  broad  face  of  old  Munden  was  seas  thrvst  out  from  the  door  by  wtuch  the 
musicians  enter,  watching  the  close  of  the  draught,  when  he  might  receive  and  hide  the 
portentous  beaker  from  the  gase  of  the  admiring  neighbours.  Some  unknown  benefactor 
nad  sent  four  pots  of  stout  to  keep  up  the  veteran  s  heart  during  his  last  trial ;  and,  not 
able  to  drink  them  all,  he  bethouf^t  htm  of  Lamb,  and  without  considering  the  wonder 
which  would  be  excited  in  the  brilliant  crowd  who  sarrounded  him,  conveyed  himself  the 
cordial  chaUce  to  Lamb's  parched  lips.  .  .  . 

This  was  [Talfourd  adds]  perhaps,  the  last  night  when  Lamb  took  a  hearty  interest  in 
the  present  business  scene ;  for  though  he  went  now  and  then  to  the  theatre  to  gratify  Miss 
)sola.  or  to  please  an  author  who  was  his  friend,  his  real  stage  henoefcMth  only  spread  itself 
out  in  the  sdectest  chambers  of  his  memory. 

Concerning  Munden's  later  days  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  wrote  in 

Becollections  of  Writers  : — 

During  the  fiew  final  performances  of  the  veteran  comedian,  Victoria  [Novdlo,  afterwaids 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke]  was  taken  by  her  father  and  mother  to  see  him,  when  he  played  Okl 
Domton  in  "The  Road  to  Rmn." and  Crack  in  "The  Turnpike  Gate."     Miss  Lamb* 
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tieadng  of  the  promisad  treat,  with  tier  tisual  kmdly  thought  and  wisdom,  urged  tbe  foitng 
girl  to  give  her  inmost  attention  to  the  actor's  style.  "  When  you  are  an  old  woman  like 
roe,  people  will  ask  you  atout  Muttden's  acting,  a*  they  now  ask  me  about  Gajxick's,  so 
take  particular  care  to  obMTvc  all  he  dcses,  and  Aifw  he  does  Li." 

In  contiection  with  this  ^may  see  also  *'  Munden's  Autobiographjr/' 
page  268;  "The  Death  of  Mutiden,"  |>age  341;  the  note  on  page 
5S1  ;  and  "The  Acting  of  Munden/'   Vol.   IL,  page   148, 

M linden  lived  eight  years  after  his  retirement.  They  were,  how* 
ever^  marred  by  financial  losses  and  poor  health. 

Page  378,  line  5.  "  Give  sorroto  vent.*'  I  cannot  find  this  phr&ae. 
Possibly  it  la  an  echo  of  MaedufTs  words  to  Malcolm : — 

**  Give  sorrow  words." 

'"  Macbeth,*'  Act  IV,,  Scene  3,  Unc  aog^ 

Page  SIB,  line  15.     Crack.     In  "The  Tumpike  Gate/'  by  Thomas 

Knight. 

Page  S7Ht  line  14,  Jemmy  Jumps,  In  "The  Farmer/'  by  John 
O'Keeffe  (1747-1833).  Nipperkin.  In  "The  Sprigs  of  Laurel/'  abo 
by  O'Keeffe,  This  play  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one  act,  and  re- 
named "The  Private  Soldiers/' 

Page  378,  line  28.     "  To  raliy  li/e$  tukole  energies  to  die,*'     I  have 
not  succeeded  in  tracing  this  quotation- 
Page  378,  line  31.     John  Bunch,     The  Life,  of  John  BunoU,  Esq,, 
1756-1766,  by  Thomas  Amory  (169I  ?-l788),  a  book  much  esteemed 
by  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt. 


Page  380.     Review  op  Dibdin's  ^^Comte  Talks/* 

T}^  New  Timesy  January  27,  1825, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Lamb  wrote  this  review,  both  from  inter- 
nal evidence  and  from  what  we  know^  through  the  medium  of  his 
LeiierSt  of  his  feelings  towards  the  book  and  its  author.  In  a  letter 
to  John  Bates  Dibdin,  the  author's  son,  dated  January  II,  1825, 
Lamb  writes :  "  Pray  return  my  best  thanks  to  your  father  for  his 
little  volume.  It  is  like  all  of  his  I  have  seen,  spirited,  good  humoured, 
and  redolent  of  the  wit  and  humour  of  a  century  ago.  He  should  have 
lived  with  Cray  and  his  set.  The  Chessiad  is  so  clever  that  I  relished 
it  in  spite  of  my  total  ignorance  of  the  game.  I  have  it  not  before 
mCj  but  I  remember  a  capital  simile  of  the  Charwoman  letting  in  her 
Watchman  husband,  which  is  better  than  Butler's  Lobster  turned  to 
Red.     Hazard  is  a  grand  Character  Jove  in  his  Chair." 

Butler's  simile,  in  Hwdibras,  runs : — 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  laJtcn  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobster  boiled «  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Charles  Dibdin  the  younger  (1768-18.13)  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  plays  and  songs  and  also  of  a  History  of  the  Loitdon  Theatres,  1 826, 
The    full  title  of  the  Comic   Tales  was  Cmnic   Tales   emd  Lyrical 
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Fancies  ;  including  The  Chessiad,  a  mock-heroic,  m  fice  cantos  ;  and 
The  Wreath  of  Love,  in  four  cantos,  1825. 

Page  380,  line  15.  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  The  mock-heroic 
poem  by  Alexander  Pope,  published  in  1712. 

Page  380,  line  26.  Joan,  the  Gentle  Pope.  Pope  Joan — ^the 
imaginary  female  Pope  of  the  ninth  century — ^is  among  the  Immortab 
in  the  poem.     The  line  quoted  is  Dibdin's,  in  the  second  canto. 

Page  380,  line  33.  Hoyle  .  .  .  PhiUidor.  Meaning  more  at  home 
in  whist  than  in  chess.  From  Edmond  Hoyle  (1672-1769),  author 
of  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Whist,  1742,  and  Fran9oi8  Andi^ 
Philidor  (1726-1795),  the  composer  and  an  authority  upcm  chess. 
Lamb  was,  of  ooune,  a  great  whist  player. 

Page  380,  line  36.  Swift  and  Gay.  Swift  wrote  a  short  but  ad- 
mirably observant  city  poem,  "  A  Descrtptioo  of  the  Morning."  Gay's 
Trivia ;  or,  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,  would  be  the 
work  in  Lamb's  mind. 


Page  381.     ExcBRpnoNs  from  an  Idler's  Scrap-Book. 

Lwdon  Magazine,  March,  1825. 

Under  this  heading  in  the  magawne  comes  first  this  article,  and  then 
the  *'  Reflections  in  the  Pillory  "  (page  280).  We  know  Lamb  to  have 
written  the  "  Reflections,"  and  it  seems  reasonable  then  to  suppose 
that  he  wrote  this  toa  llie  criticism  of  Gray  is  a  little  off  his  oommoo 
road,  but  there  are  many  touches  in  it  that  conmiend  themselves  as 
his ;  and  late  in  life  he  played  now  and  then  with  translations  horn 
the  Latin  (see  VoL  V.  of  this  edition). 

I  subjoin  the  text  of  Gray's  ode,  written  originally  in  the  albom  of 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  in  Dauphiny,  in  1741.  The  versioD  is  that 
printed  in  Mr.  Gosse's  edition  of  Gray,  1884 : — 

ALCAIC  ODE 

Oti  Tu,  sevcri  rdligio  loci. 
Quocimque  gaudes  nomine  (non  leve 

Natim  nam  oert£  flofcnui 
Numen  faabet.  veieresqiie  sjrlms ; 
IHwHJitioreni  et  «v*«*|>t«*t»ff«^  Dcun 
Per  invias  rapes,  fera  per  juga. 

Clivosqne  praaupios,  sooantes 

Qolm  si  repostns  sab  trabe  dtrea 
Fnlgeret  anro,  et  Ffaidiaca  mana) 
Salve  vocanti  rit^  fesso  et 

Da  ^*la*?iriam  jiiw  iw  tyiAr*m*i(^ 

Quod  SI  invKKiMns  sedujos,  et  frim 
Fortnna  sacra  kge  sifentii 
Veiat  Yolentem.  me  lesmbcus 
In  incdios  ▼lOKnta  ani^iif. ; 
Sallem  remoto  des.  Fater.  aqgolo 
Horas  seaectae  dnoere  Uberas ; 
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Page  3«1^  line  20.     "  Word  catchers"  £ic. 
io  the  Satires,  '"Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbnthnot," 


From  Pope's  Pwlog%te 
line  166:^- 


E^b  wordH^tcber  llmt  Hves  on  syllables. 

Page  381,  line  24,  Dmcht%an*&  cabba^jes.  Diocletian,  Emperor  of 
B&tncf  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  a.i>.  304,  after  twenty -one 
years  of  splendour  and  pmsperity,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
tending  his  garden. 

Page  381,  line  27.  Dr.  Keate.  Dr,  John  Kaate  (1773-1852).  The 
famous  headmaster  of  Eton,  who  onc€  flogged  more  than  eighty  boys 
on  one  day — this  was  in  1833 — and  was  afterwards  cheered  by  the 
school. 

Page  381,  line  SO.     "  Liks  Scotland;'  etc. 

M^duf.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? 

*'  Macbeth/*  Act  IV**  Soune  3,  Une  164* 

Page  382,  line  2.  L'U€mt*s  unknown  demon.  In  the  Pharsaliat  VI,, 
744,  etc.  The  unknown  demon  was  Demogorgon,  father  of  aQ  the 
god$,  never  seen,  and  never  named  but  with  disaster  to  the  world. 

Page  382,  line  26.  The  metre  which  he  himself  loved.  The  metre 
is  that  of  the  Elegy* 


Page  383.     Doo  Days. 

Mv^ry-Day  Book,  July  14,  1825. 

This  humant;  letter  is  considered  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Rutter,  a  profound 
student  of  Lamb,  to  be  probably  Lamb's  work,  a  protest  againjst  Hone's 
remark  in  the  Every- Day  Book  that  dogs  would  have  to  be  ester* 
minated.  There  certainly  is  no  diflieulty  in  conceiving  it  to  be  from 
Lamb's  penj  although  there  is  no  overwhelming  internal  evidence. 
Writing  to  Hone  on  July  25,  18^5  (misdated  I8i26  in  editions  of  the 
Letter  8)i  Lamb  offers  further  hints  as  to  the  "  Dog  Days  "  for  the  Every - 
Day  Book, 

Lamb's  interest  in  dogs  became  more  personal  after  Hood  gave  him 
Dash  for  a  companion.  In  the  letter  to  P.  G.  Patmore,  dated  from 
Enfield,  September,  1827,  he  speaks  of  mad  dogs  i— 

"All  the  dogfi  here  are  going  mad,  if  you  believe  the  overseers ;  but 
1  protest  they  seem  to  me  very  rational  and  collected.  But  nothing  is 
so  deceitful  as  mad  people,  to  those  who  are  not  used  to  them.  Try 
him  [Dash]  with  hot  water ;  if  he  won't  lick  it  up  it  is  a  sign  he  does 
not  like  it.  Does  his  tail  wag  hoHzontalJyj  or  perpendicularly  ?  That 
has  decided  the  fate  of  many  dogs  in  Enlield.  Is  his  general  deport* 
ment  cheerful  ?  1  mean  when  he  is  pleased- — for  otherwise  there  is  no 
judging.  You  can't  be  too  careful.  Has  he  bit  any  of  the  children 
yet  ?  If  he  has,  have  them  shot,  and  keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  sec 
if  it  was  the  hydrophobia.  They  say  all  our  army  in  India  had  it  at 
one  time  ;  but  that  was  in  Hyder-Ally's  time." 

Page  383,  line  2.      **  Now  Siriiis  nige^J'     I  do  not  find  this,  but 
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Boyer,  James,  his  joke,  515. 

Brah^LTn^    his   renunciation    of   Jad^sm, 

233,  504^ 
Brandon,  Charles,  his  motte.  175,  451. 
British  Lady'i   Magatime^   Maiy  Lamb 

contributes  to,  176. 
"  Broken  Heart,  The,**  by  Ford,  45. 
Broixic,  Richard,  hit  *•  Jovial  Crew,"  i86, 

461. 
Brooke,  Lord  (Fulke  Greville),  50, 
BrownCj  Sir  Thomas,  173,  451,  452. 
Bunyan,  unjust  neglect  of  his  aecondaxy 

worke,  326. 
Burial  societies,  Lamb's  eiaay  on,  92. 
Burnet's    History   0/  Hit    Own    Tittus 

quoted,  413. 
Burney,    Admiral,    his   card    boys,   230, 

482, 
—   Martin,  Lamb  «  sonnet  to,  387. 
Burns,  Robert,  quoted,  20,  391- 
Burreli,  Mis^,  Lamb*G  artide  upon,  373, 

538. 
Burton,    Robert,    and    Lamb,    31,    175, 

394- 
'^  Bu9«y  d'Ambois,"  by  Chapman,  52, 
'*  Byron's  Conspiracy,*'  by  Chapman,  5a. 
*•  Byron's  Tragedy,"  by  Chapman,  52- 


**  Cabbage,**    a  slang   term    applied    to 

tail  oris,  452. 
Campbell,  J,  Dykes,  quoted,  447. 
Capital  puniiihment,  Lamb  on,  50S, 
Captain  Starkey,  igg,  511, 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  and  Ljunb,  486. 
Gary,    Henry    Francis,    Lamb's    friend, 

^29,  481, 
•'Case  is  Altered,  The,"  by  Ben  Jonson, 

51. 
'*Cato,"  as  performed  by  Mary  Lamb's 

schoolfellows,  30 E. 
Chambers  family,  Lamb's  friends,  533. 
Champion  ^  TA#,  Lamb^s  contribution  to, 

172.  449. 
Chapman,  Gcoi'ge,  52, 
Chakactrr,  a,  279,  499. 

CttAKACTERS      OF      DhaMATIC     WrITERS 
COMTEMPORAHV  WITH  SMAKESfEARIi:^ 

40.  403. 

Charles  II.  and  the  Exchequer,  283,  501, 
Cham  wood.    Its    Eiombre    influence     on 

Listen,  251. 
ChajTon,  Pierre,  his  Dm  ia  Sagtssi  quoted, 

153.  442. 
Chartreuse,  The,  Gray's  ode  10,  381,544^ 
"Chessiad,  The/'  by  Dibdin,  380,  543. 
Chimney  sweep,  The,  in  the  £eld$,  154, 

44i. 


CtiRtftT's  HosPttAL,  Recoli^sctions  or, 

139.  434* 
^  ^  its  purpose,  139. 
^  — ^  scandals,  436. 

—  —  carolK,  439. 

Civilisation  in  New  South  WaJcft,  tgS. 
Clare,  Allan.     Sfe  RaSAMVsti  Gray. 
^*  Elinor.    See  Rosamund  Gray. 
Clarence  Sonqs,  328*  5/4, 
Clarke,   Charles    Cowden,   reniioiscence 

of  Mary  I«amb,  542. 
Clarkson,  Thomas,   Lamb's  friend,  239, 

482. 
Clerk,  The  Goop,  127.  ^23. 
CtkLKfijiJo^,  Tme  Death  of,  351,  537. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  on  Hogarth,  78. 

—  ^-  Lamb's  friend,  2tg,  48i_ 

—  —  and  Leigh  Hunt,  t^j. 
^  —.  on  men  of  genius,  ^60. 

' on  Odis  and  Addmsfi,  50a. 

on  George  Dawe,  526. 

^*  ^  hi-!  bequest  to  Laznb,  537. 
Collier,  Jeremy,  on  music,  157. 

—  ^  on  Shakespeare,  15S,  444. 

—  —  on  anti- music,  305. 
^-  John  Payne,  his  Poeiicai  DKwmrm^ ' 

303.  513- 

—  —  ^  his  Old  MmCi  Diary  Quoted.  3Sf7* 
Collins,  William,  his  Orienim  Bchgun^ 

220. 
Col  man,  George,  licenser  of  plays,  504. 
Comedians,  Lamb's  favourite,  1:51,  441. 
Comic  TaUs  by  Dibdin,  reviewed.  38a 
Complttf  English    Tradesman,   Tkt,  by 

Defoe,  129,  423, 
Cemits,  Lamb  on  a  supfiresscd  fosage 

in,  377' 

C0NFIS»lONS  OF  A  DlUJNItAllD,  IIJ,  43P. 

_  _  H.   R   V,   H.    DELJUioRE,  Esq,, 

209,  472. 
CooEE,  G,  F.,  ij*  "  RiciiAjcn  ML/'  jfi, 

39S. 

AS  Lear,  399, 

**  Cooper's  Htll,"  by  Denbam,  219. 
Cornwall,    Barry  (B.   W.   Procier),  h^ 

R&ismmtd  Gray,  393. 
Correggio,  his  '*  Vice,''  13b. 
Cowper,   WilSiam.    his    'John   GilpW 

continued  by  Lamb,  314,  518, 
on  squirrels,  306,  515. 

—  —  on  Vincent  Bourne,  530, 
Craig,  W.  J.,  his  notes  on  Burton,  396. 
Cruelty  to  animals,  504. 

—  —■  donkeysi  514. 
Cuckoldr>',  a'  fanusy  upon,  254. 
Cunningham,  Allan,  229,  4S1. 
Cupid's  Revenge,  352,  537. 
Curiosity,  a  study  of,  276,  277. 

CvRious    FiL^oHetrrs    moM    Bvrrow, 
31.  394- 


^^^^^^^^v                        ^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^i^^ 

Authorship,  its  mortiScations,  274, 

^^^p 

AUTOBIOORAPHICAL     SKSTCM,     AM,     3aC», 

Abbey,  Westminster,  the  charge  foe  ad- 

5io» 

mUtafice,  235,  4S5. 

AUTOBtOORAPHY  OP   Ml,   MUNDIN^  afi8, 

AcTi*<G,  The  New.  151.  440. 

496* 

Actors,  The  Heuoion  or,  287*  503, 

Ayrton,  William,  330.  483. 

—  contrasted  with  dramatists,  97. 

Actresses  their  acaroity  in  1813,  153. 

Adveniscments     for     apprehending    of- 

B 

fenders,  64. 

*•  Alaham,"  by  Lord  Brooke^  50. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  the  care  of  turf;  311, 

Album  Verses,  La^b^a  review  of,  337,  53d, 

"  Ballad,  A,*'  poem  by  Lamb,  395, 

"  Alcaic  Ode/'  by  Thomas  Gray,  3^*1*  544< 

Barbers,  their  loquacity,  173,  449. 

"Alchenaiat,  The,"  by  Ben  Jonson,  5a, 

Bard,  The,  by  Thomas  Gray,  155,  443.                    ^^ 
**  Barnwell,  George,"  by  Lillo,  103,  416,               ^M 

261. 

Allan  Claic.     S«  Rosamund  Grav. 

Barron  FrsLo's  Poems,  197,  469.                        ^H 

**Air»  Well  that  Ends  WelJ,"  by  Shsikc- 

Barry,  James,  on  Hogarth,  79.                              ^H 
Barton,  Bernard,  review  of,  possibly  by            ^^M 

ipeare,  53. 

AIUop,  Thomas,  339,  48 J,  538. 

Lamb,  463,                                                          ^ 

American   War  for  Helen,  An,   155, 

Baiketi  Prayer  Book,  a  plate  from,  240. 

+44- 

Beadle,  Lamb  on  the,  307,  515, 

Anatvmy  of  Melancholy ^  The,  31,  395. 

Beaunionl,  Francis,  53, 

Anaxarchus,  the  death  of,  514. 

—  and  Fletcher,  paraphraied  by  Lambt 

Andre,  Major  John,  236,  485. 

352- 

Anger  stein  G^lery,  529. 

Bfis,  Tki  Fabt*  of  Mf,  quoted  III,  433, 

Anstey  on  nobility,  ago. 

427,  4*8. 

"Antonio  and  Mellida/'  by  Maiiton,  44. 

**  Belles  without  Beaux,*'  by  Peake,  tSg, 

Apparel,  Lamb  on  distinctions  in,  44, 

4&J* 

Appearance  of  the  Season,  An,  307* 

Bethams,  the  length  and  tediousnew  of 

5*5- 

them,  371,  497, 
Bickerstaif,  Isaac,  his  "  Hypocrite,"  188, 

Appetite,  Edax  on,  iiS,  421. 

ATCadia,  The,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  53. 

461. 

**  Artaxen^ea,"  by  Amc.  Lamb's  first  play, 

Bills  of  Mortality,  515, 

i6q,  445. 

Biographical  Memoir  of  Mr.  Liston, 

Articles  conjectu rally  attributed  to  Lamb, 

248,  490. 

367.  373»  376,  378*  3«t>^  3S".  3S3. 384* 

Bird,   Mr.  William,  Ihe  Lambs*  school- 

399, 42Q,  423,  463,  465. 

master,  399. 

'*  Artificial  Comedy,"  Lar£tb*s  essay  sup 

Blacket,    The    Widow,     "The    Gentle 

ptemenled,  492. 

Giantess,"  211,  47^. 

Ashmole,  Eli  as,  on  nobility,  390, 

B  lakes  ware  and  Lamb,  35,  389,  391. 

Ass,  The,  303.  513- 

Blind  man  at  the  play,  a,  158. 

AlkettiFum,  The,  Lamb's  contributions  to, 

Books  with  one  Idea  in  tkem,  153,  442, 

341*343.344^3^4- 

Bourne,  Vincent,  Lamb's  praise  qU  33 7 ■ 

Audiences  in  Lamb's  time,  48,  159, 

5J^*                                                        ^^^ 

August  iath»  its  petition,  302,  512, 

Bowles,  Canington,  332,  528.                     ^^^H 

- U 
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Four  Dramatic  Criticisics,  184,  458. 

"Four  Groups  of  Heads,"  by  Hogarth,  86. 

Four  Reviews,  191,  463. 

Friends  who  invade  the  home,  370^  497. 

Fuller,  John,  M.P.,  488. 

Fuller,  Specimens  from  the  Writinos 

OF,  112,  417. 
—  Thomas,  on  buminE  of  heretics,  430. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  42a 

Fulton,  Alejcander,  his  epigrams,  156, 444. 


Game,  Thoughts  on  Presents  of,  343, 

533. 
Garrat  election,  the,  3x2,  5x6. 
Garrick,  David,  lines  on  his  tomb,  97, 

415. 

and  Dr.  Johnson,  263,  495. 

Gmi,  The,  Lamb*s  contribution  to,  324. 
Gentle  Giantess,  The,  2xx,  474. 
Gentleman,  Letter  to  an  Olo^  213, 

474- 

Otntlewum^s  Magasin§,  Lamb's  contri- 
butions to,  X32,  X39. 

"  George  Barnwell,"  by  Lillo,  X02,  4x6. 

George  IV.,  his  true  and  State  birthdays, 
302,  513. 

Giantess,  The  Gentle,  211,  474. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Vicary,  488. 

Gifford,  William,  his  treatment  of  Lamb, 

446,447. 
Gillman,  Tames,  229,  481. 
Gilpin,   Mrs.,  Riding  to  Edmonton, 

3i4»  5x8. 
"  Gin  Lane,"  by  Hogarth,  73. 
Gluttony  analysed,  118,  124. 
Godwin,  Mrs.,  as  Mrs.  Pry,  49& 
—  William,  jr.,  an   unwelcome   guest, 

497. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  "The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," 220. 

Good  Clerk,  The,  a  Character,  127, 
^22. 

Goodenough,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  awful  death, 
250. 

Gould,  Mrs.,  (Miss  Burrbll)  in  "  Don 
Giovanni  in  London,"  372,  538. 

"Governor,"  Lamb's  objection  to  the 
word,  450. 

Grave,  The  Choice  of  a,  376,  541. 

Gray,  Rosamund,  x,  388. 

first  edition,  388. 

Gray's  Bard,  155,  443. 

Gray,  Thomas,  Lamb's  criticisms  upon, 

155,  MI.  373,  3fii.  540,  544. 

"  The  Elegy,"  221. 

his  Latin  ode,  381,  544. 

Gre^am,  Sir  Thomas,  legend  oj^  5x9. 


Greville,  Fulke  (Lord  Brooke),  50. 
Grimaldii,  Josepn,  Hood's  ode  to,  286. 

his  religious  symbolism,  289. 

Gunnings,  the  fair,  534. 
Gunpowder  Treason.    Set  Guy  Faux. 
Gutch,  John  Mathew,  and  Miss  Kelly, 
X84,  459. 

and  Wither,  453. 

Guy  Faux,  236,  486. 

and  Carlyle,  486. 

"  Guy  of  WarWick,"  487. 


Hamlet,  the  character  oi,  xoo. 
Hanged,  On  the  Inconveniences  Re- 
sulting FROM  BEING,  56,  405. 
Hares,  their  merits  in  life  and  death, 

343. 
"Harlot's  Progress,  The,"  by  Hogarth, 

72. 
Harper^s  Magasine,  Lamb's  contributioD 

to,  35a- 
Hay,  William,  on  deformity,  291,  505. 
Hazlitt,  William,  Lamb's  firiend,  233, 484. 

on  Guy  Faux,  237,  486. 

on"Mr.  H.,"4xx. 

and  the  Bumeys,  482. 

on  Lamb's  letter  to  Soutfaey,  482. 

Heathfield,  Lord,  his  fiunous  troop,  X73, 

451. 
Helen  of  Troy  and  America,  156,  444. 
Henry  VI.,  analysis  of  his  character, 

368. 
Heywood,  Thomas,  45. 
Highmore,  Joseph,  a  passage  from,  527. 
HiU,  Aaron,  his  character  of  Dennis,  222, 

475- 
Hissing  at  theatres,  essay  on,  87,  4x1. 
HistHomasHx,    a  mock   forerunner    ol; 

249,  49X. 
Hogarth,  The  Genius  and  Character 

OF,  70,  407. 

—  and  Reynolds  compared,  76. 

—  analogous  to  Smollett  and  Fielding, 

83,86. 
Holcroft,  Thomas,  Lamb's  friend,  232, 

483. 
Hone's  Every-DayBook  and  Table  Book^ 

Lamb's  contributionB  to,   297,   299, 

302,   303.  306,  307,  308.  3".  3*4. 

315,  383. 
Hone,  William,  his  career,  506. 

his  verses  to  Lamb,  507. 

eulogies  of  Lamb,  507. 

dedication  to  Lamb,  508. 

Lamb's  letter  to,  5x8. 

"Honest  Whore,  The,"  by  Dekker,  43, 

76. 
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Hood,  Thomaa,  his  Oda  tmd  Addrntia, 

aSs,  501. 
his  drawing  of  Mary  Lamb,  3x4, 

518. 
"Pica    of     the     Midsummer 

Fairies'*  paraphrased,  3x5. 

on  Lamb's  religion,  496. 

and  Coleridge,  502. 

his  dedication  to  Ltunb,  519. 

Horns,  A  Vision  of,  254,  493. 

HOSPITA      ON      THB      ImMODBRATB      IN- 
OULOBNCE    OF    THE    I^BASURES   OF 

THB  Palate,  X24,  422. 
Howbll's  Lbttbks,  375,  54X. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  Lamb's  friend,  232,  483. 

his  poem  to  his  son,  233,  484. 

and  Tht  RtJUctor,  403. 

on  Lamb's  TttbU  Talk,  4^. 

Lamb  as  dramatic  criuc,  46a. 

and  Keats,  471. 

devils,  472. 

—  Thornton,  his  training,  231,  479. 

Leigh  Hunt's  poem  to,  233,  484. 

Lamb's  poem  to,  483. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  Thomas,  quoted,  396, 

430. 
*' Hypochondriacus,"   poem   by    Lamb, 

394* 
**  Hypocrite,  The,"  by  Bickerstali^  x88. 

I 

Illustrious  Defunct,  The,  259,  493. 
Indicator,  Th$,  Lamb's  contribution  to, 

203. 
**  Industry  and  Idleness,"  by  Hogarth,  82. 
In  re  Squirrels,  306,  514. 
Ireland,  W.  H.,  the  forger,  465. 
"  Isabella  and  the  Pot  of  Basil,"  by  Keats, 

200,  471. 


Jew,  Lamb  on  the  modern,  42. 

Jews,  their  Christianity,  288. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  and  David  Garrick,  263, 

495. 
—  Samuel,  the  Whig,  350,  536. 
Jonson,  Ben,  51. 

quoted  from,  26x,  494. 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  compared  with  Miss  Kelly, 

185. 
"Jovial  Crew,"  Richard  Brome's,  x86, 

461. 
JuDKiNS,  Juke,  Reminibcencbs  of,  292, 

505. 

K 

"  Kangaroo,  The,"  by  Field,  199. 
Ksats'  "  Lamia,"  aoo^  470. 


Keats,  John,  and  Lamb,  471. 
Kelly,  Miss,  at  Bath,  184. 

Lamb's  praises  of|  X85-X90,  459. 

compared  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  X85. 

in  various  parts,  185-190. 

Kemble,  J.  P.,  in  Macbeth,  106. 
Kenneys,  Lamb's  letter  to,  498. 
Ketch,  Jack,  his  origin,  406. 


"  Laeliu^"  his  reply  to  Lamb,  490. 
Lamb,  Charles,  his  story  of  "  Rosamund 
Gra^r,"  x.  388. 

his  imitations  of  Burton,  3X,  394. 

on  Cooke's  acting,  36,  398. 

on  Richard  III.,  36,  105,  374,  398. 

on  the  joys  of  London,  39, 155, 400, 

on  Shakespeare's  contemporaries, 

40*403« 

—  —-on  modem  Jews,  42. 

on  love's  sectaries,  43. 

on  distinctions  in  apparel,  44. 

on  the  humours  of  hanging,  56,41)5. 

on  moral  and  personal  deformity, 

64,406. 

on  proper  names,  69,  407. 

on  the  senius  of  Hogarth,  70, 407. 

on  Mr.  Barry,  R.A ,  79. 

on  hissing  in  theatres,  87. 

—  —-on  burial  societies,  92. 

on  the  character  of  an  undertaker, 

95- 

on  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,97. 

on  Garrick's  tomb,  97. 

on  the  character  of  Hamlet,  xoa 

on  Macbeth,  xo6,  X09. 

on  King  Lear,  107.  321,  345. 

on  stage  accessories,  xxa 

on  Thomas  Fuller,  112,  4x7. 

on  inordinate  appetite,  xx8,  X24. 

on  the  good  clerk,  127. 

on  Defoe's  CompUtt  Tradismam, 

"9,  423- 

—  —  on  the  character  of  Robert  Lloyd, 

13a,  430. 

on  a  drunkard's  fate,  X33. 

on  Christ's  Hospital,  X39,  434. 

on  Reynolds  and  Da  Vinci,  149, 

on  acung  in  18x3,  152,  440. 

on  books  with  one  idea  in  them» 

»53»  44a* 
his  recollections  of  a   chimney^ 

sweeper,  X54,  443. 

on  sueet  conversation,  X54. 

on  a  town  residence,  155,  443. 

on  Gray's  poems,  155,  373,  374^ 

38X,  539. 
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Lamb,  Charles,  on  Fulton*a  epigrams,  156, 

444* 

on  Dryden  and  Collier,  157, 444. 

on  his  first  play,  158,  445. 

on  theatre  audiences,  158. 

on  Wordsworth's  ExcursUmt  160^ 

on  the  character  of  tailors,  172,449. 

on  the  loquacity  of  barbers,  173, 

449* 

on  Wither's  poetry,  181,  453. 

on  Mrs.  Joraan  and  Miss  Kelly, 

184,  459- 
in  praise  of  Miss  Kelly,  185,  186, 

188,  189.  459. 
on  Brome's  "Jovial  Crew,"  187, 

461. 
on  Bickerstaif 's  "  Hypocrite,"  x88, 

461. 

on  the  acting  of  Dowton,  188. 

on  the  acting  of  Pearman,  189. 

on  WUkinson  in  "A  Walk  for  a 

Waeer,"  190. 

on  Falstaff^s  LttUrs,  191,  468. 

on  Charles  Lloyd's  "  Nug«  Can- 

or«,"  195.  468. 

on  Barron  Field's  poems,  197, 469. 

on  Australia,  197. 

on  John  Keats,  200,  470. 

on  Sir  Thomas  More,  303,  471. 

on  being  put  in  the  stocks,  209. 

on  a  Cambrid^  giantess,  21  x,  474. 

on  the  education  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, 213,  474. 

and  De  Quincey,  213, 474. 

on  Scott  of  Amwell's  criticisms, 

218,  475. 

on  the  character  of  Ritson,  219. 

on  Southey's  intolerance  aa6,  476. 

on  personal  religion,  227. 

on  his  friends,  229,  480. 

—  —  on  the  charges  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  234,  4^5* 

on  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  238, 

486. 

on  Sycorax  in  "The  Tempest," 

243i  490. 
his  invented  life  of  Liston,  248, 

491. 

on  cuckoldiy,  254,  492. 

on  lotteries,  259,  494. 

is  taken  to  the  Guildhall  to  see 

the  lottery  drawn,  260. 
on  the  marriage  of  Nonconformists, 

264,  495. 
his    invented     autobiography   of 

Munden,  268,  496. 
his  essay  signed  "Lepus,"   270, 

496. 
on  thoughtless  visitors,  270,  497. 


Lamb,  Charles,  on  spurious  book  lovers. 
273. 

on  the  mortifications  of  author- 

ship,  274. 

and  the  last  pttch,  283,  501. 

on  the  tempution  to  pilfer,  284. 

on  044S  and  Addr^sus,  285,  50a. 

on  punning,  285,  50a. 

on  the  religion  of  actors,  287,  503. 

on  the  conversion  of  a  Jew,  288. 

-^  —  on  deformity  and  nobility,  290. 

on  a  stingy  man,  292. 

on  February  29,  297. 

on  his  earliest  school-days,  299. 

on  George  IV.'s  birthday,  302, 513. 

on  the  character  of  the  aas,  303, 

513. 

on  cruelty  to  animals,  304,  5x4. 

on  squirrels,  306,  515. 

on  beadles,  307,  515. 

and  the  bookseller,  308. 

on  the  Qu$*nUke  Closet,  308,  516. 

on  Sir  Jeffery  Dunstan,  312,  517. 

his  continuation  of  **  John  Gilpm," 

3x4,  5x8. 

on  Enfield  styles,  315,  5x8. 

his  paraphrase  of  Hood,  315,  5x9. 

his  autobiography,  320,  52a 

on    Shakespeare's    '*  improvers,** 

321,  521. 

on  cleanliness  and  godliness,  324. 

on  the  tender  mercies  of  grand- 
mothers, 324,  522. 

on  Defoe,  325,  523. 

on  Clarence  songs,  328,  524. 

on  George  Dawe,  331,  526. 

on  Vincent  Bourne,  337,  53a 

on  his  own  Album   V«rs*s,  340, 

531- 

on  the  death  of  Munden,  341,  53a. 

on  presents  of  game,  343,  533. 

on  beggars.  344,  534- 

on  marriaee,  344. 

on  beautiful  wives,  344. 

on  elopements,  345. 

his  story  of  Will  Dockwray,  345. 

on  Milton,  345,  376. 

on  parentheses,  346,  535. 

on  advice,  347. 

on  laxity  in  words,  348. 

on  absurd  images,  349. 

on  Shakespeare's  character,  349, 

367. 
—  —  on  sauces,  349. 
on  Samuel   Johnson,  the  Whig, 

350.  536. 

on  London  fogs,  35  x. 

on  the  death  of  Coleridge,  351, 


on  Mis 


iss  Burrell's  acting,  372,  538. 
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Iramb,  Cbartes,  on  a  paaaage  in  Comus, 
376w 

on  John  Wilkes,  376,  541. 

on  the  choice  of  a  grave,  376, 

on  pndc,  377. 

on  Monden's  fitrewell,  378,  543. 

on  Dibdin's  Comic  TaUs,  380,  543. 

on  mad  doga,  383,  545- 

on  Moxon's  Sonnets^  384,  546. 

his  Works,  387. 

his  sonnet  to  Martin  Bumey,  387. 

and  the  Morning  Post,  394. 

on  Shakespeare  and  Burton,  397. 

and  his  sister  in  London  iate  in 

life,  403. 

and  The  Reflector,  403. 

his  hallucination,  416. 

on  Donne  and  Cowley,  419. 

and  stimulants,  430. 

on  his  "  Confessions  of  a  Drunk- 
ard," 431. 

his  signatures  in  The  BxamUntr, 

439. 

and  the  chimney-sweeper,  443. 

letter  to  Wordsworth,  446. 

letter  to  John  Scott,  449. 

on  Dr.  Nott,  454. 

—  —-on  long  lines  in  poetry,  458. 

-~  —  his  private  letters  to  Southey,  478. 
^  — •  as  Captain  and  Mr.  Lion,  507. 

—  — *  on  reticence  in  writing,  535. 

shares  Munden's  stout,  543. 

articles  conjecturally  attributed  to 

him,  367, 373, 376, 378, 380,  381. 

383.  384. 399. 4ao.  433.  4^3.  465. 
poems  by,  quoted  in  notes,  387, 

394.  395.  459- 

—  Mary,  on  needlework,  176,  45a. 
on  the  duty  of  wives,  179. 

her  reminiscences  of  school  days, 

301. 

her  joke  on  Munden,  54a. 

her  advice  as  to  playgoing,  542. 

"  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,'"  501. 

**  Lamia,'*  by  Keats,  reviewed  by  Lamb, 

200. 
Last  Peach,  Thb,  283,  501. 
Latin  Pobiis  of  Vincent  Bouknb,  337, 

530. 
"Lear,  King,"  unsuitable  for  the  stage, 

107. 

improved  by  Tale,  321,  531. 

the  final  scene,  345,  534. 

"Lbpus"  Papers,  The,  270,  272,  274, 

276.  «77.  379.  496. 
Leslie,  C.  R,  on  Lamb,  434. 

—  Maria.    See  Rosamund  Gray. 
Letter  of  Elia  to  Robert  Southey, 

226,  476. 


Lbttbr  to  an  Old  Gbntlbman  whose 
Education  has  been  Neolectbd, 

313.  474* 
Lewis, "  Gentleman,"  and  •'  Mr.  H.,"  53a. 
Lillo's  "  George  Barnwell,"  loa. 
Lion,  Mr.,  his  joke,  507. 
LiSTON,  Mr.,   Biographical  Memoir, 

248,  490. 

—  John,  as  Lord  Griszel,  152. 

his  real  life,  491. 

Literary  Gasette  and  Lamb,  479. 
Lloyd,  Charles,  His  **  Nuoa  Canors," 

195,  468. 

—  —  on  Lamb,  468. 

—  Robert,  Memoir  of,  132,  429. 

Lamb's  letter  to,  398. 

London  Fogs,  351. 

—  home,  Lamb's  choice  of  a,  155. 
London  Maganne,  Lamb's  contributions 

to,  209,  an,  213,  218,  226,  236,  243. 

345,  248.  354, 364,  368,  380, 383, 373. 

376.  378,  38X.  431- 
Londoner,  The,  39,  400. 
Lotteries,  a  lament  for,  359. 
**  Lottery  Alphabet,  A,"  quoted,  494. 
**  Lust's  Dominion,"  by  Marlowe,  41. 


"  Macbeth  "  and  the  witches,  47. 

—  his  murder  of  Duncan,  106. 

—  unsuitable  for  the  stage,  X09. 

—  improved  by  Davenant,  333,  521. 

'*  Maid's  Tragedy,  The,"  by  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher,  53. 
Mandeville,   Bernard,  his  FcMe  of  the 

Bees,  131,  433-438. 
Many  Friends,  370,  497. 
••  March  to  Finchley,"  by  Hogarth,  79. 
Margaret,  Old.    See  Rosamund  Gray. 
Maria  Leslie.    See  Rosamund  Gray. 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  41. 
"  Marriage  k  la  Mode,"  by  Hogarth,  83. 

—  law  for  Nonconformists,  364. 
Marston,  John,  44. 
Massing,  Philip,  55. 
Matravis.    See  Rosamund  Gray. 
Meanness  personified  in  Juke  Judkins, 

393. 

"Measure    for    Measure,"    by    Shake- 
speare, 6z,  406. 

Melancholy,  Anatomy  of,  31,  396. 

Memoir  of  Robert  Lloyd,  133,  429. 

"  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  The,"  44. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  45,  47,  55. 

Milton's  description  of  hissing,  88. 

Milton,  his  Tractate  on  Education,  2x8. 

—  Lamb  and  Johnson  on  Paradise  Lost, 

345. 
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^^H             Mitm,  M  mpf^imid  psua^  m  Comui, 

K  (ml,  fneimm  id,  by  l^mh,  J9L 

^^M                      lA$43. 

-'Nags  Camjr^**  by  Cliafk*  tJb!<  »- 

^^H             Mmtldn,  Mn.,  Lvnb't  cool,  533, 

viewed,  19s  4^^ 

^^^1             MiscELLAirr,  Thi,  576,  54  r. 

NucjK  CsiTicc  o>  A  pAMaiSK  n  *7m 

^^H             MonkhouK,  Tbomaa.  Lamb'i  friend,  329, 
^^H             MoMTUfl,  Tttfif  306,  516. 

TEitreBT;'243»4S^ 

^^H              More,  Sjr  Thohaa,  ao},  471^ 

M 

^^H              •  on  Sir  TiKnnas  Hyttcm,  304. 

^^H              —  and  Eraanus,  204,  494* 

"O,  p."  Riot*,  413.                                ^ 

^^H             ^  Qfi  reJJcA  of  tlie  croMi  los- 

**0dE5      t,HT>      ADSRSSEES      to     liSMT 

^^^B             ^  ott  tile  miracle  of  ca«)GcptiOfit  306, 

People,"  385^  jot. 

^^^H              —  his  pamphlets,  473. 

Ogilby,  John,  on  Algiers,  244,  4:89. 

^^^1              Horland,    George:,    bi»    dependence   <m 

•*  Old  Fmtunatirs,"  by  Dckker,  43, 

^^H                     stimulants,  158,  434. 

Old  Gestleman,  Le'TTEK  to,  2xy,  474, 

^^H              Morning  Post,  Lamb's  contribnttons  to, 

"Old  Law,"   by   Ma^ngier,   Middkloo 

^B                      3^>  39.  3^4' 

^^H                     MORTIKJCATIONS  OF  AX  AUTHOI^  ^74,  47®, 

On     THE    AnBICiUITIES     AlUSVtt    PiOB 

^^H             Moseky,  Humphrey,  tbe  bookseller,  384^ 

Proper  Names,  69,  407* 

^H 

—  Burial  Societies  and  the  Cea«- 

^^H             Mokon^  Edwaid,  rerviewed  by  Lamb,  3S4, 

ACTER  op  ah  UlfOERtAJtER,  QO,  4M* 

^H 

—    THE     CtTSTOH     OP    HlftSZHG    AT  Tlffi- 

^^H             his  SamfU,  384. 

ATRE»»  87,  4H. 

^^H              his  career,  546. 

DAKOrE  OF  CONFOUNOJJKi  UObLL 

^^H             "  Mr.  H.,"  LjLmb'fi  Eiirc«,  ita  £ate,  411. 

WITH  PEKSOKAL  OEFOEMITTi^f, 

^^H             Mab.  GtLpm  RtmNo  to  EpMoitTOK,  314. 

406. 

^H 

—  —  Genivs  anh  Character  or  Hofi- 

^^H             MuHt>eN,  Mr.,  The  Auto&iooraphy,  or 

ARTH,   70,   407, 

^H                     itfiS,  496. 

iKCoftfVENiENCE^  Ri.&t;rt.mtG  n£)M 

^^H             —  The  Death  or,  341,  531. 

BEING  Hanged,  56,  405. 

^^M             Mundkn'»  Farewell,  37S,  541. 

—  «  Melancholy  of    Tailors.  17^. 

^^H^              Munden,  JQseph,  his  gcniusi,  342. 

449. 

^^^ft             —  —  his  true  life,  496, 

—  Needlework,  176,  452. 

^^H              —  ^.  hi«  gift  to  Lamb,  542. 

—  THE  Poetical   Works  op  GtoiGt 

^^H              Murderers,  difficulty  of  describing,  68. 

Wither,  181,  453. 

^^H              Music,  it«  reveriie,  305. 

Tragedies  OF  Shaicespeak£,  Co»- 

^^K^       *■  MuftUpha,"  by  Lord  Brooke,  50, 

STt>ERK:D    WITH     ReFEREKCE    TO 

their  Fitness  for  Stage  Re- 

presentation, 97,  414. 

^^^^ 

Orifntal  Bchguei,  by  Collins,  220. 

Ofimt^iAL    LETTER   OF  JaMES    ThOMSOK* 

^^H             NzBDLSWORie,  On,  176,  452. 

"  Othello/*  ttnsuttabte  for  the  etage,  i^. 

^^H              New  Acttno,  Tki^,  151,  440, 

^^^B               Ntw    Month ty   Magazine ^    Lamb'*  oon- 

^^^H                      trtbutionB   to,    259,    287,    igo,    xgz^ 

^^m               320, 351. 

« 

^^H              New  Pieces  at  the  Lyceum,  1S9,  462. 

^^H              New  South  Wales,  Lamb's  hopes  for  it, 

Parliament  under  explosion,  242,  4^®. 

^H 

Passion,  debased,  in  modem  thea^c,  #8. 

^^^1              iVfw    Timts,   The,  Lambda  contributions 

Patmore,  P,  G.,  Lamb's  letter  to,  545. 

^^H                     to,  200,  270,  27a,  274,  376,  277,  279, 

Peach,  The  Last,  283,  501. 

^H                     ^B5,  3S0. 

Pennv,  Mr.,  and  Hogarth,  80. 

^H               -  New  Wonder,  A,"  by  Rowley,  46. 
^^B              N  i€  hols  and  Stee vens'  "  Hogarth ' '  quoted, 

'*  Phiiaster,'*  by  Beaumont  and  Fktdief, 

54- 

^^H             Nobility  and  deformity,  490, 

Phillips,  Colonel,  Tpamb%  friend,  230. 491- 

Pig  superbcdcd  by  hare  as  a  delticacy,  34  j. 
Pilgrim,  The,  by  Bithop  Patrick,  153.  442* 

^^^1             N  orris,  Randal,  239,  480. 

^^H              North,    Christopher   (John    Wilton),    on 
^^^B                     Lamb  and  ^outhey,  477. 

PiLLORV :  Reflections  ta  the,  2S0, 499- 

—  499,  500. 

^^^^            Nott,  Dr.  John,  on  Lamb  and  Wither,  454. 

Play-house  Mehobar&a,  138^  445* 
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*•  Poetaster,  The,"  by  Jonson,  %t. 

Pottiitil  DicamtfOH^  by  J.  P.  CoUietT  3^5, 

Pociiy,  Lamb  On  length  of  lines  in^  458, 
Pope,  AJexaiider,  his  satire  again Bt  DenniB, 

175,  452- 
Popular  Fallacy,  A,  ago,  505. 
pRtD£,  A  Check  to,  377,  54a. 
Prior,  Matthew,  his  ''  Henry  and  Emina^^' 

^      535- 

Procter,  B.  W,  (Bany  Cornwal]),  229, 481, 

"Progress  of  Poesy,"  by  Gray,  quoted, 

375-  540^ 
Prtper  names,  esuay  on,  69,  407. 
Pii¥,  Tom,  276,  498. 

His  Wife,  277,  498. 

Prynne  parodied  by  anticipation,  ^9. 
Pialham,  John  Brook,  and  Lamb,  475. 
Punning,  the  theory  of,  285. 
Puns  ajnd  civtiisation,  19B, 


Qttarterly  RtvuVt  its  attitude  to  Lamb, 

433i  447.  476- 

Lamb  on  The  Excursion ^  160,  446, 

—  —  Sou  they  *s  review  of  EtiOf  226*  479, 
Qu^mUy     Ctoset,     The,     by    Hannah 

WooUey,  308,  516, 


"  Rake's  Progress,  The,"  by  Hogarth,  71, 

Readers  against  the  Grain,  27 2^  498. 
Reading  a&  a  fashion,  273. 
Racott-ECTiONs  or  Christ's  Hospital, 

139,  434* 
—  —  A  Late  R.A,,  331,  535. 
Reflections  in  the  Pilluxy,  z8o,  499, 
Rtfitctor^  The,  Lanib*&  contributions  to, 

56,  64,  69,  70,  «7,  92,  97,  112,  liS, 

124,  127,  ^39.  181,  i36- 
**  Relapse,  The,"  quoted  from,  313,  51S. 
Religion  of  Actors,  The,  287,  503. 
Remarkable  Correspondent,  397,  510. 

RCMINISCENCE    OF     SiR    JeFFERY      DuN- 

STAN,    312,    516. 
RxMINiaCENCES    OF    Jt;R£    JtJOKlNS^    292, 

505. 

RmpRiHTS  OF  EuA^  431. 

"  Revenger*8  Tragedy,  The,"   by   Tour- 

ncur,  48, 
R£VtBW  OF  Barton's  Poems,  463, 

Dusdin's  Comic  Tales,  3S0,  543- 

The  Excursion,  160,  446, 

Hood's  Odes  and  Addrsssms, 

3«5i  501. 


Review  of  Keats'  Lamia^  aoo,  470. 

—  —  Lloyd's  Poems,  195,  468. 

—  —  Moxon's  Sonnets,  384,  546, 
Whitens   Falstaf^s  LsTTERSt 

191,  464- 
Reynolds.  J.  H.,  his  Odit  and  Addrtsies^ 
285,  502. 

—  and  Leonardo  da  Vmct,  149,  439. 

—  Sir  Joshua.  73,  75,  149,  409,  439, 

"  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,  The,"  by  Marlowe, 

42. 
Richard    H.,   analysis  of   his  character ^ 

368. 

—  IIL,  his  chafactef,  36,  105,  374. 

—  —  his    deformity    no    precedent    of 

nobility,  290. 
Richardson,  Samuelf  against  virtue,,  43. 
^*  Rimini,  The  Story  of,"  by  Leigh  Hunt, 

232,  483. 
Ritson     versus    John     Scott     the 

Quaker,  218,  475, 
Robinson,  H.  Crabb,  2291,  433,  4«a. 
Rosamund  Gray,  i,  388. 
Rowley,  Wilham,  45,  47,  55. 
Roxana^  by  Defoe^  524. 
"  Ruins  of  Rome,"  by  Dyer,  219, 
Rutter,  Mr.  J.  A.^  545. 
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Salutation,  The,  in  Newgate  Street,  541, 

Samson  and  Delilah,  painted  by  Dawe^ 

334i  529- 
Saturday  Night,  324,  522. 
Sauces,  Lamb  on,  349. 
Scott.  John,  of  AmwdU  and  Ritson.  aid, 

475- 
Scraps  or  CRtttctSM,  373,  539. 
Stoions,  The,  by  Thomson,  223, 
Shad  well,      Thomas,      his       improved 

**  Timon,"  322,  521, 
Shallow  and  Silence,  lenvafks  upon,  371. 
Shakespeare's  Characters,  367,  538^ 

—  Traoeojes,  97,  4I4. 
Shakespeare:  character  of  Richard  HL, 

37.  laS;  374- 

—  his  poetical  contemporaries,  40, 

—  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Wdl/*  53- 

—  his  richness,  54. 

—  "  Measure  for  Measure  *'  quoted,  61, 

—  "Timon  of  Athens,"  71,  322,  521, 

—  "  Tarquin  and  Lucrecc,*'  74. 

—  his  tragedies  unfitted  for  stage,  97. 

—  '*  Lear,"  107,  321,  345,  521,  534, 

—  "  Tempest,*'  log,  243,  489. 

—  and  Jeremy  Collier,  158,  444. 

—  his  characters,  349. 
Shirley,  Jame$«  55, 

Silence  and  Shallow,  remarks  upon^  371. 
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Sir  Thomas  More,  203,  471. 
Sittingbourfit    Mrs,,    Lietori'B    supposed 

aunt.  351, 
Smith,  Mrs,,  the  biggest  woman  in  Cam* 

bridge,  474, 
Smollett^    TobU&»  his   Ferdinand  Commt 

Fathom  quoted,  40B, 

—  —  and  Hogarth.  83.  86. 
SnaJces  typifying  fita^c  critics.,  go. 

*'  Sonnet  to  Miss  Kelly,*'  poem  by  Lamb, 
459' 

SOIITHKY,    ROBERTf    ElIA'S    LeTTEK    tO, 
226,  476, 

hm  ecclesiastical  levitieii  228* 

on  infidelity,  330. 

and  '*  Rosamund  Gfay/'  jgot,  39a. 

—  —  hia  letter  to  LamK  478. 

—  —  bis  verses  on  Lamb,  475. 
on  Thornton  Hunt,  479. 

—  —  on  sceptici^rn,  483. 

SrEClMENS     PROM      THE     WHITINOS     OF 

F ull.br,  the  Church  HisTORtAK, 
112,417. 

SpfftaiQr^  Tki,  Lamb's  contributions  tOi, 

Spencer,  Robert  Wtlliam,  69^  407. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  and  his  namesake,  69, 

407. 
Squerrgls,  In  He,  306,  514, 
Stafford  Gallery,  529. 
Stage  lighting  in  Lamb's  time,  417. 
*'  Stages  of  Cruelty,'*  by  Hogarth,  8t, 
Stakkev,  CASfTAi?<,  igg,  511. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  his  **  Funeral,"  414. 
Stocks,  Lamb  in  the,  3 to. 

StHKET  CONVERSAriON,   1 54,  443, 

*♦  Strolling  Players,"  by  Hogarth,  78. 
Surprise,  A  Svlvan,  154.  443, 
Swinburne,  Mr  A.  C,  quoted,  454. 
Sycorax,  the  witch,  in  *'  The  Tempest,'* 

243.  489- 
Sylvan  Surprise,  A,  154,  443. 


Tajile  Talk  in   Ths  Eiamiksr^  149, 

439. 
—  —  BY  THE  Late  Buia,  344,  533. 
Tailors,  On  the  Melancholy  of,  172, 

Tal/ourd,  T.  N.,  329,  481. 

-* his  cntictsm  of  Munden,  533. 

—  on  Munden's  farewell,  54a. 

TalUman^  The,  Lamb's  contribution  to, 
329. 

^*  Tamburlaine  the  Great,"  by  Mailowe^ 
41. 

•*Tarquin  and  Lucrece,"  by  Shake- 
speare, 74, 


Tate,  Nahum^  his  improved  *'  King  Lear,* 
321. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  on  the  Gunpowder 
Treason^  338,  4S7. 

•*  Terapcdt,  The,"  aa  altered  by  Dryika, 
log. 

On  a  pAaaAGK  i«,  a+j,  489. 

^  —  criticiixn  by  "  Lxliu^**  4^. 

Theatre,  Lamb's  delight  jn^  i^B, 

"Thierry  and  Theodoret,*'  by  Fleichc, 
54. 

Thompson,  Marmadukc,  Lamb's  dedi- 
cation to,  ^HH. 

Thomson,  James,  ORtmnAip  LiTTXior. 
345,  490. 

The  Stas&m^,  21^  44S. 

Thoughts  on  Presents  of  Gaum^  34$, 

533. 
Time,  The  Defeat  op,  315^  stg, 
Timnij    rA#,   on     Lamb    and    Soutbey, 

477. 
*'Timon  of  Athens"  and  "The  Rikit% 
Progress,"  71. 

—  —  improved  by  Shadwell^  322,  5IL 
"*  To  Miaa  Kelly,"  poem  by  Lamb,  455^ 
Tobacco,  the  perils  oC^  1.35. 
Tom  Pry,  276,  498, 

—  Pry's  Wife,  277.  498. 
Tourneur,  Cyril,  48,  137. 
Town  Residence,  A,  155,  443- 
True  Story,  A,  329,  525. 
Tudor s  and  Stuarts  contrasted,  348. 
Turk  in  Ckeapside,  The,  509. 
Twelfth  or  Auoust*  joa,  511. 
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Undertaker,  the  character  of  sn,  95^ 
Undertaking,  its  humourSt  9a. 
Unitarian  Protests;  264,  495. 
Unitarian  ism  and  Lamb,  484,  496^ 
Upcoit,  William,  530. 


Vandefstraaten,  a  predecessor  of  Daweu 

Vertot^  the  Abb^  de,  as  historian,  959» 

493- 
"Vicar  and   Moscs,"  the  song,  240,  4S8, 
*Wirgin  Martyr,  The,"  by  Massingcrajid 

I>ekkcr,  55. 
Vision  op  Horns,  A,  254, 492, 
*'  Vittoria    Corombona "    (•*  The   White 

Devil "),  48. 
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Wainewright,  Thomas  Griffiths,  229, 481, 

499- 

Waiting  at  table,  rules  for,  3x1. 

Wales,  William,  master  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, 147,  438. 

Wealth  for  ten  minutes,  262. 

Webster,  John,  48. 

Westminster  Abbey,  charge  for  admit- 
tance, 234,  485. 

"  What  you  Will,"  by  Marston,  44. 

White,  James,  his  Fatstaff^s  Letters^  191, 
464,  467. 

"  White  DevU,  The,"  by  Webster,  48. 

•*  Whore,  The  Honest,"  by  Dekker,  43, 
76. 

Widiffe,  his  ashes,  1x8,  419. 

Widford  in  Hertfordshire,  24,  391. 

Wilkei^  John,  and  the  bladcbirds,  376, 54X. 

in  Southey's  "Vision  of  Judg- 
ment," 480. 


WUkinson,   T.   P.,  in  "A  Walk  for  a 

Wager,"  X90,  463. 
William  IV.,  songs  referring  to,  328, 525. 
Wilson,  John.    Se§  Christopher  North. 
—  Walter,  Lamb's  friend,  523. 

on  Charles  Lamb,  524. 

"Witch,  The,"  by  Middleton,  47. 

"  Witch  of  Edmonton,  The,"  by  Rowley, 

Dekker  and  Ford,  47. 
Wither,  George,  His  Poetical  Works, 

181,  453. 

his  life,  457. 

"Woman    Kill^   with    Kindness,"    by 

Hejrwood,  45. 
Woolley,  Hannah,  her  QuMnlike  Closit, 

308,  516. 
Wordsworth,  William,  229,  48X. 

Lamb's  review  of  his  Excursion^ 

160,  446. 

his  sonnet  on  "  Widiffe,"  4x9. 

Works,  by  Charles  Lamb,  387. 
Wrench,  B.,  in  "The  Hypocrite,"  189. 
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